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PREFACE. 


The  study  of  history  is,  at  all  times,  the  most  interesting  and 
profitable  to  mankind  generally,  and  more  especially  to  the  rising 
generation  in  a  republic  like  ours. 

The  niore  so  is  this  the  case  when  the  particular  subject 
treated  of  is,  as  in  this  work,  the  rise,  progress,  and  final  happy 
termination  of  a  stupendous  rebellion  of  a  part  of  the  people 
against  their  own  chosen  Government,  and  the  consequent, 
terrible  and  bloody  struggle — unsurpassed  in  the  world's  his- 
tory— ^growing  out  of  it. 

Republican  institutions  are  said  to  find  a  firm  foundation  in 
the  education  and  enlightenment  of  the  people.  To  the  citizens 
of  a  republic  like  ours,  information  of  the  kind  contained  in  this 
book  is  peculiarly  useful.  Every  citizen  being  theoretically,  and 
to  a  certain  extent  practically,  a  sovereign,  ought  to  qualify 
himself  for  his  position.  In  order  to  do  this,  a  correct  knowledge 
of  the  structure  of  his  own  Government  before  all  others  is  an 
indispensable  qualification.  To  know,  Correctly  and  thoroughly, 
the  inherent  strength  and  resourses  of  his  country,  the  ready 
facility  with  which  the  people,  in  case  of  emergency,  can  turn 
from  the  civil  pursuits  of  life,  and  organize  themselves  into 
overwhelming  armies,  and  yet  the  Manufacturing  and  Agricul- 
tural pursuits  be  carried  on  so  successfully  as  not  only  to  supply 
these  vast  armies  with  all  the  munitions  of  war,  but  also  to 
produce  a  superabundance  of  the  necessities  of  life,  so  that  our 
people,  even  when  in  the  greatest  apparent  peril  of  being  over- 
thrown by  the  fortunes  of  war,  were  able  to  supply  the  necessities 
of  their  l^ess  fortunate  neighbors,  is  important  to  the  citizen  and 
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iv  PREFACE. 

Showing  to  the  youth  of  our  country  the  deeds  of  heroism, 
the  self  sacrificing  patriotism  and  deep  love  of  country  of  our 
soldiers,  will  instill  into  them  a  noble  and  steadfast  determi- 
nation to  protect  and  perpetuate  that  benign  Government  reared 
by  the  Revolutionary  fathers,  and  preserved  by  the  heroes  of  the* 
"War  for  the  Union. 

To  answer  these  demands  is  the  object  of  this  work.  The 
author  having  had  access  to  the  different  departments  at  Wash- 
ington, and  to  all  documents  that  were  accessible,  or  that  can  be 
got  at  during  this  generation,  and  having  kept  a  complete 
journal  and  record  of  events  as  they  transpired,  hopes  and 
believes  that  this  work  is  as  perfect  as  it  is  possible  to  give. 
While  the  object  has  been  to  give  a  clear  and  distinct  account 
of  all  the  events  of  the  war,  yet  great  care  has  been  taken  to 
avoid  becommg  tedious  or  prolix. 
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Beside  the  grand  operations  in  the  departments  of  Grant  and 
BuqU,  ah'eady  described,  the  department  of  Curtis  remains  to  be 
noticed,  as  the  Army  of  the  Frontier  came  in  for  a  share  of  the 
honors  of  the  fall  campaigns.  The  mountains  of  northwestern 
Arkansas  once  more  reverberated  the  sound  of  hostile  cannon,  and 
the  region  of  the  old  battle-ground  of  Pea  Ridge,  where  the  gal-' 
lant  divisions  of  Siegel,  Asboth,  Carr  and  Davis  won  their  laurels 
amid  the  blood-stained  snows  of  the  preceding  winter,  was  again 
crimsoned  with  fratricidal  strife. 

General  Curtis,  having  successfully  conducted  his  army  through 
the  wilds  of  Arkansas  to  Helena,  as  related  in  Chapter  XXIV, 
Volume  I,  left  the  immediate  command  with  orders  to  fortify  the 
position,  and  established  his  headquarters  at  St.  Louis,  as  com- 
mandant of  the  Missouri  department.  The  rebels  made  extensive 
preparations  in  Arkansas  for  another  invasion  of  Missouri,  and 
General  Curtis  dispatched  General  Schofield  with  a  large  force  to 
guard  the  frontier  of  the  state  and  operate  against  the  rebel  forces 
in  northwestern  Arkansas,  under  General  Hindman. 

Finding  that  a  detachment  of  the  enemy  was  encamped  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Pea  Ridge,  General  Schofield  sent  General  Blunt 
on  the  2l8t  of  October  with  the  first  division  of  the  army  to  at- 
tack them.  General  Blunt,  by  making  a  rapid  night  march, 
reached  and  attacked  them  at  Maysville  early  in  the  morning. 
They  numbered  about  seven  thousand,  and  after  a  hard  fight  of  to. 
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hour's  duration,  the  engagement  resulted  in  the  total  rout  of  the 
rebels,  the  loss  of  all  their  artillery,  a  large  number  of  horses,  and 
a  portion  of  their  transportation  and  garrison  equipments.  They 
fled  precipitately,  and  subsequently  formed  a  junction  with  the 
main  body  of  the  rebel  army  under  General  Hindman,  thirty  thous- 
and strong,  then  advancing  from  Van  Buren. 

General  Blunt  was  aware  that  his  force  of  10,000  could  stand  no 
chance  against  such  overwhelming  odds,  and  he  sent  off  hurried 
messages  to  General  Herron,  who  commanded  the  second  and  third 
divisions  of  the  Army  of  the  Frontier,  and  who  was  at  that  time 
at  Wilson's  Creek,  fourteen  miles  south  of  Springfield,  Missouri. 
The  moment  General  Herron  received  the  intelligence  of  Blunt's 
danger,  he  set  his  army  in  motion,  making  forced  marches,  and  ac- 
complishing the  feat  of  pushing  his  infantry  one  hundred  miles  in 
three  days,  and  his  cavalry  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles  in  two 
days  and  a  half. 

The  divisions  of  Hindman  embraced  the  flower  of  the  trans- 
Mississippiau  army,  and  were  commanded  by  Marmaduke,  Parsons, 
Frost  and  Raines,  and  supported  by  eighteen  pieces  of  artillery. 
Their  first  object  was  to  attack  General  Herron  and  prevent  him 
from  forming  a  junction  with  General  Blunt. ' 

On>tl^e  morning  of  the  7th  of  December,  as  the  advance  guard 
of  General  Herron,  consisting  of  the  1st  Arkansas  cavalry  and  a 
portion  of  the  6th  and  7th  Missouri  cavalry,  were  entering  a  wood 
upon  the  south  bank  of  Illinois  Creek,  ten  miles  south  of  Fayette- 
ville,  they  were  fired  upon  from  ambush  and  thrown  into  a  panic 
that  resulted  in  a  total  rout  and  a  loss  of  their  baggage  train  of 
twenty-four  wagons.  They  went  flying  back  two  or  three  miles, 
until  they  met  the  main  body,  when  they  rallied  once  more.  Major 
Hubbard,  of  Pea  Ridge  fame,  with  a  portion  of  two  companies  of 
the  1st  Missouri,  tried  to  stem  the  rebel  tide,  but  without  suc- 
cess. Their  superior  numbers  bore  down  every  thing  before  them. 
Major  Hubbard  himself  and  two  of  his  Lieutenants  w^re  captured, 
p.nd  the  remainder  forced  to  retreat. 

Our  infantry  was  soon  brought  forward,  and  a  few  pieces  of  artil- 
lery got  into  position,  sent  the  rebels  back  as  fast  as  they  came. 
General  Herron  followed  up  his  advantage  as  quickly  as  possible,  and 
soon  found  himself  in  contact  with  the  main  rebel  force.  This 
splendid  army  was  well  clothed,  well  armed,  and  well  drilled.  Be- 
sides this,  they  had  a  tremendous  advantage  in  position.  The  bat- 
tle-field was  a  magnificent  stretch  of  open  ground,  skirted  on  the 
east  by  an  abrupt  hill  covered  with  thick  woods.  On  this  blufi", 
concealed  by  the  forest,  were  posted  the  rebels  in  full  force. 

General  Herron's  forces  only  numbered  6,500  or  7,000,  and  con- 
sisted of  the  following  infantry — the  94th  and  37th  Illinois,  the  19th 
and  20th  Iowa,  the  26th  Indiana,  and  20th  Wisconsin.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  were  four  companies  of  artillery  who  worked  some 
twenty-four  guns,  and  about  half  a  dozen  companies  of  cavalry. 
Our  men  were  worn  down  with  a  long  and  continuous  forced 
march,  and  some  of  them  had  been  without  food  for  twenty-four 
hours.     However,  when  the  battle  opened,  they  deployed  into  the 
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field  with  loud  huzzas,  and  went  at  the  work  in  hand  with  great 
bravery.  It  took  some  httle  time  to  get  into  position  and  place 
the  batteries  in  the  most  commanding  locations,  and  it  was  fully 
10  o'clock  A.  M.  before  the  artillery  was  in  full  play. 

Upon  the  bluff  or  ridge,  occupied  by  the  rebels,  were  many  fine 
farm  houses  which  had  been  erected  upon  the  elevation  to  escape 
the  damps  and  vapors  of  the  plain  below.  From  the  rear  of  two 
of  these  houses  was  kept  up  a  well-directed  fire  of  eight  or  nine 
guns.  General  Herron  ordered  the  whole  fire  of  his  artillery  to  be 
directed  upon  the  one  nearest,  and  silenced  it  in  ten  minutes.  The 
20th  Wisconsin  infantry,  led  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Bertram,  then 
charged  up  the  hill  and  took  the  battery  upon  a  double-quick. 
They  had  no  sooner  gained  possession  of  the  well-earned  prize 
than  the  rebels  arose  from  the  bushes  in  the  rear  of  the  garden 
containing  the  battery  in  question,  and  poured  a  fire  into  our 
ranks  that  sent  the  column  reeling  back  down  the  declivity  again, 
with  great  loss  of  life  and  limb. 

"Within  twenty  minutes  afterward  the  19th  Iowa,  with  the  gal- 
lantry characteristic  of  the  soldiery  of  that  state,  essayed  the  vain 
feat  with  similar  ill  success.  They  performed  deeds  of  valor 
almost  incredible,  and  shed  their  blood  in  torrents,  but  it  was  all 
useless.  They  retook  the  battery,  and  were  upon  the  point  of  re- 
moving it  within  our  lines,  when  the  rebels  poured  in  upon  them 
in  endless  numbers,  and  forced  them  back  with  great  slaughter. 
Lieutenant-Colonel  McFarland,  who  led  this  glorious  charge,  lost 
his  life,  and  many  privates  also  were  left  upon  the  field.  The 
color-bearer  rallied  the  regiment  twice,  and  led  them  up  to  the 
very  cannon's  mouth. 

This  battery  was  afterward  entirely  disabled,  the  horses  killed 
and  gun-carriages  broken  in  pieces  by  the  fire  of  one  of  our  bat- 
teries, who  hit  their  mark  thus  iprecisely  at  a  distance  of  two  miles 
with  missiles  discharged  from  Parrott  guns;  the  four  caissons 
filled  with  ammunition  were  subsequently  captured  and  brought 
away.  The  other  rebel  batteries  were  silenced  one  by  one,  until 
the  booming  of  cannon  had  nearly  ceased.  The  enemy  perceived 
that  nothing  could  be  accomplished  at  long  range,  so  they  massed 
themselves  upon  our  front  and  both  fianks,  and  commenced  ad- 
vancing to  capture  our  batteries.  Immense  hordes  came  out  of 
the  woods  on  our  left,  and  spread  upon  the  ^"^'^  On r  infantry 
held  them  in  check,  while  Cole's  battery  fired  canister  lutv^  .iioia 
with  such  deadly  effect  as  to  cause  them  first  to  pause  in  their 
career,  and  then  lie  down,  and  finally  retreat  hastily  back.  Again 
they  made  their  appearance  still  further  on  the  left  in  numbers 
equal,  apparently,  to  our  entire  force.  Their  batteries  again  opened 
fire  briskly,  and  for  a  time  the  fortunes  of  the  day  were  against  us. 
The  immense  and  overwhelming  odds  enabled  them  to  approach 
from  three  directions.  A  new  battery  opened  a  tremendous  fire  at 
our  extreme  right,  nearly  two  miles  from  our  center.  This  was  at 
8  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  A  good  portion  of  our  infantry  was 
fearfully  cut  up  and  nearly  disheartened.  This  state  of  things 
pointed  toward  a  defeat  of  our  forces.    Murphy's  battery,  a  por- 
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tion  of  Backof  s,  and  the  Peoria  battery,  kept  pouring  a  galling 
fire  into  the  opposing  forces.  The  men  were  again  rallied,  and  at 
3|  o'clock  the  booming  of  the  cannon,  and  the  continuous  roll  of 
the  musketry,  told  that  our  men  were  determined  to  hold  the  field, 
if  possible,  till  dark. 

The  rebels  fought  desperately.  ]^o  sooner  had  a  solid  shot 
plowed  its  way  through  their  columns,  or  a  shell  opened  a  gap  in 
their  lines,  than  the  vacancies  were  filled  again  by  others.  They 
advanced  steadily  once  more  upon  our  left,  but  by  a  bold  move- 
ment of  the  94th  Illinois  they  were  once  more  checked.  Just 
then  the  word  came  that  the  firing  upon  the  extreme  right  was 
by  General  Blunt,  who  had  arrived  with  a  strong  battery,  and 
about  5,000  men.  This  intelligence  added  new  courage  to  the  men, 
and  sent  vigor  into  every  movement  that  meant  victory  or  death. 

General  Blunt  arranged  his  twenty-four  pieces  in  a  line  and 
opened  a  galling  fire  upon  the  left  wing  of  the  rebel  army,  which 
drew  a  portion  of  their  attention  toward  his  forces.  They  ad- 
vanced upon  him  from  the  woods  at  a  double-quick,  in  ranks  half 
a  mile  long.  When  they  got  within  canister  range,  he  opened 
his  entire  fire  upon  them,  "fairly  lifting  them  from  the  ground," 
as  he  afterward  described  it.  This  checked  their  impetuosity,  but 
still  they  went  on.  Another  and  another  volley  was  given  to 
them,  until  they  broke  and  fled  ;  and  when  the  remnant  left  the 
field  the  ground  was  strewn  with  dead  and  wounded. 

In  the  mean  time  General  Herron  had  not  been  idle.  lie  pressed 
the  enemy  hotly  at  every  point,  and  as  the  sun  went  down  they 
were  falling  back  in  every  direction.     The  desperate  field  was  won. 

The  weather  during  the  day  had  been  delightful.  The  sun 
shone  clearly  in  a  cloudless  sky,  and  the  air  was  as  balmy  and  quiet 
as  on  a  June  morning.  It  would  have  been  difficult  to  select  a 
more  beautiful  field  of  battle  than  that  of  Prairie  Grove.  General 
Herron's  forces  entered  it  from  the  northern  extremity,  and  those 
of  General  Blunt  from  the  southern.  The  rebels  were  posted  upon 
the  hills  and  in  the  woods  for  four  miles  along  the  eastern  side  of 
the  field,  while  our  batteries  occupied  the  elevations  upon  the  west- 
ern side,  a  little  more  than  a  mile  from  the  rebel  lines.  The  inter- 
vening space  was  firm  sward,  plowed  fields,  stubble  land,  standing 
corn,  and  a  narrow  strip  of  brushwood  which  skirted  a  little  brook 
runniner  thronori^  ^i  ^  middle  of  the  valley.  This  open  country 
■was  L.-.a  uy  our  infantry,  and  they  went  through  their  maneuvres 
in  full  view  of  General  Herron,  who,  for  a  good  portion  of  the 
time,  occupied  a  little  hill  near  Murphy's  battery,  on  the  western 
side  of  the  field.  There  could  be  witnessed  the  whole  of  the  in- 
tensely exciting  strife,  not  a  movement  of  which  escaped  the  quick 
attention  of  the  young  commander.  The  brilliant  but  disastrous 
charges  made  by  the  20th  Wisconsin  and  19th  Iowa  upon  the  rebel 
battery  were  plainly  to  be  seen.  The  swarms  of  rebels  that  came 
out  of  the  wood  upon  his  left,  were  as  openly  seen  wifh  their 
gleaming  muskets  and  flaunting  banners  as  if  it  had  been  a  holiday 
parade.  As  a  spectacle,  it  was  one  of  the  most  terrific,  and  at  the 
same  time  magnificent,  imaginable. 
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Early  on  the  morning  after  the  battle,  General  Hindman,  with  a 
flag  of  truce,  and  accompanied  by  General  Marmaduke,  had  an  in- 
terview with  Generals  Blunt  and  Herron.  General  Hindman  ad- 
mitted his  force  to  have  been  28,000.  His  object  in  seeking  our 
lines  with  a  flag  of  truce,  was,  undoubtedly,  to  gain  time  for  the 
escape  of  his  army  across  the  Boston  Mountains. 

The  killed  and  wounded  in  Herron's  command  numbered  843 ; 
in  Blunt's  152 ;  total  995.  Upwards  of  forty  field  and  line  officers 
were  among  the  killed  and  wounded  in  Herron's  list  of  casualties. 
The  enemy's  loss  amounted  to  over  two  thousand  in  killed  and 
wounded,  who  were  chiefly  left  uncared  for  on  the  field.  General 
Blunt  had  their  dead  buried  and  their  wounded  attended  to. 

The  campaign  of  the  Army  of  the  Frontier  had  made  a  brilliant 
opening,  and  General  Curtis  issued  the  following 

Congratulatory  Order. 

*  Headquarters  Department  of  Missouri, "> 

St.  Louis,  December  10th,  1862.         ) 

Brigadier- General  Blunt,  Battlefield  Prairie  Grove: 

General  :  The  country  is  rejoicing  over  the  victory  of  Prairie  Grove.  I 
congratulate  you  and  General  Herron  on  your  glorious  success,  and  thank 
you  and  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  Army  of  the  Frontier  for  a  victory 
that  will  carry  despair  into  the  hearts  of  our  foes  and  gladness  to  the  friends 
of  liberty  throughout  the  country. 

S.  R.  Curtis,  Major-General  Commanding  Department. 

Brigadier-General  James  G.  Blunt  had  at  this  period  been  in  the 
United  States  service  about  eighteen  months.  His  first  position 
was  that  of  Major  in  the  3d  Kansas  volunteers,  which  was  raised 
especially  for  service  in  the  brigade  intended  for  the  Hon.  James 
Lane.  His  regiment  did  effective  duty  in  that  part  of  Kansas  bor- 
dering on  Missouri.  After  being  promoted  to  lieutenant-colonel, 
General  Blunt  was  selected  for  still  further  promotion,  and  his 
name  was  enrolled  on  the  list  of  brigadier-generals  of  volunteers, 
his  commission  being  dated  April  8th,  1862.  After  the  recall  of 
General  Hunter,  General  Curtis  took  command  of  the  Department 
of  Missouri,  which  he  divided  into  twelve  districts — the  district  of 
Kansas  being  the  tenth,  and  the  commander  being  General  Blunt. 
"When  the  district  of  Kansas  was  made  a  department,  General 
Blunt  assumed  supreme  command,  his  headquarters  being  at  Fort 
Leavenworth.  He  was  born  in  the  state  of  Maine,  but  his  ap- 
pointment is  credited  to  Kansas.  He  was  known  to  his  men  as  a 
brave  soldier,  rather  rough,  but  plenty  of  the  right  grit  about  him. 

Brigadier-General  Francis  J.  Herron  was  formerly  colonel  of 
the  9th  Iowa  regiment.  As  a  citizen  soldier,  he  was  a  most  accom- 
plished one,  as  his  record  in  Arkansas  will  attest.  His  movements, 
characterized  by  wonderful  rapidity,  well  qualified  him  for  his  posi- 
tion.    His  commission  as  brigadier  is  dated  July  16th,  1862. 

Generals  Blunt  and  Herron  now  determined  to  gjve  the  rebels  in 
"Western  Arkansas  no  rest.     On  the  27th  General  Herron  started 
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to  cross  the  Boston  Mountains  with  his  infantry  and  a  portion  of 
his  cavalry ;  and  General  Blunt  left  Cane  Hill  at  the  same  time  by 
another  route.  The  two  columns,  about  six  thousand  strong,  moved 
in  light  marching  order,  with  six  days'  cooked  rations.  General 
Herron  took  with  him  two  batteries  without  caissons,  and  the  artil- 
lery and  baggage  wagons  were  drawn  across  the  mountains  by 
twelve  horses  attached  to  each.  In  this  manner  the  two  commands 
marched  forty-two  miles  without  stopping.  They  joined  at  Lee's 
Creek,  three  miles  south  of  the  mountains,  and  the  cavalry  and 
artillery,  numbering  two  thousand,  started  for  Van  Buren,  leaving 
the  infantry  to  follow  as  fast  as  possible.  Two  regiments  of  rebel 
cavalry  were  encountered  at  Dripping  Springs,  and  after  a  sharp 
skirmish  put  to  flight,  leaving  their  killed  and  some  of  their 
wounded  on  the  field.  They  were  followed  up  immediately  to 
Van  Buren.  Generals  Blunt  and  Herron  placed  themselves  at  the 
head  of  their  cavalry  and  a  splendid  charge  was  made,  resulting  in 
a  complete  rout  of  the  enemy.  Some  of  them  made  their  escape 
to  the  other  side  of  the  river,  to  join  the  main  body  under  Hind- 
man,  but  over  one  hundred  were  taken  prisoners.  Four  steamers 
were  captured,  and  a  large  quantity  of  corn,  camp  equipage,  trans- 
portation mules  and  horses  were  also  seized.  General  Blunt 
ordered  the  boats,  with  all  the  property  captured,  including  thirteen 
thousand  bushels  of  corn,  to  be  burned,  preserving,  however,  such 
supplies  as  he  had  transportation  for.  He  next  sent  a  force  to  Fort 
Smith  to  destroy  two  steamers  there,  but  the  rebels  had  saved  him 
the  trouble  by  setting  them  on  fire.  The  enemy  retreated  during 
the  night,  leaving  behind  six  hundred  wounded  and  sick  soldiers. 
General  Blunt  had  previously  sent  a  detachment  of  men  into 
the  Indian  Territory.  Colonel  Phillips  in  command  proceeded  to 
Fort  Gibson  and  drove  the  forces  of  Coffee  and  Stanwaitie  across 
the  Arkansas,  and  destroyed  the  rebel  fortifications,  barracks  and 
commissary  buildings  at  Fort  Davis.  He  found  the  Creek  and 
Choctaw  Indians  desirous  of  laying  down  their  arms  and  uniting 
their  destinies  again  with  the  federal  government. 

Among  other  military  operations  and  movements  which  took 
place  toward  the  close  of  1862,  we  may  mention  the  occupation  of 
Sabine  Pass  on  the  1st,  and  of  Galveston,  in  Texas,  on  the  4th  of 
October;  the  latter  by  a  detachment  from  our  blockading  fleet,  un- 
der the  command  of  Commodore  Renshaw. 

On  the  1st  of  October,  the  United  States  steamer  Kensington, 
the  schooner  Seaman  and  the  bomb  schooner  Janes,  assailed  the 
fort  commanding  the  entrance  to  the  Sabine  Pass,  drove  out  the 
rebels,  and  captured  and  spiked  the  guns.  Anchoring  opposite 
the  town.  Captain  Crocker  landed  a  howitzer  and  a  force  of  fifty 
men,  who  marched  five  miles  into  the  country  and  attacked  a  rebel 
camp  of  cavalry  of  two  hundred  men.  They  stood  one  volley  and 
then  fled,  leaving  their  camp  equipage.  ''Their  camp  and  fourteen 
buildings,  used  as  barracks  and  storehouses,  were  burned.  On  the 
5th,  Captain  Crocker  visited  Calcasieu  Lake,  and  found  the  Tay- 
lor's Bayou  river  bridge  defended  by  a  breastwork  and  about  one 
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thousand  cavalry,  infantry  and  artillery.  He  opened  upon  them 
with  shrapnel  and  canister,  which  soon  put  them  to  flight. 
Landing  a  force,  he  destroyed  the  bridge,  and  buildings  used  as 
barracks.  He  also  captured  several  schooners  and  sloops,  and  one 
steamer,  all  engaged  in  violating  the  blockade. 

Galveston  was  visited  on  the  4th  by  Commander  Renshaw,  with 
four  steamers  of  the  blockading  fleet;  the  Westfleld,  Harriet  Lane, 
Owasco  and  Clifton.  He  captured  the  defenses  of  the  harbor  and 
got  his  vessels  in  position  to  command  the  principal  streets,  then 
made  signals  for  a  conference  with  the  authorities.  The  mayor, 
accompanied  by  some  of  the  leading  citizens,  went  on  board.  In 
answer  to  their  inquiries.  Commander  Renshaw  said  he  had  come 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  possession  of  the  city,  that  it  was  at  the 
mercy  of  his  guns,  that  he  did  not  intend  to  interfere  with  muni- 
cipal affairs,  or  to  occupy  the  place  until  the  arrival  of  a  military 
commander.  He,  however,  intended  that  the  United  States  flag 
should  be  hoisted,  and  it  must  be  respected.  The  mayor  would 
not  promise  to  guarantee  the  safety  of  the  flag,  but  said  he  would 
do  his  best:  Commander  Renshaw  then  concluded  to  compromise 
by  hoisting  the  flag  for  a  quarter  or  half  an  hour,  and  would  send 
ashore  a  force  sufiicient  to  protect  it.  He  demanded  that  his  men, 
m  charge  of  an  officer,  should  go  on  shore  and  walk  the  streets  of 
the  city.  He  would  not  permit  them  to  do  so  indiscriminately,  or 
m  the  night,  and  if  any  of  them  misbehaved  themselves,  the 
mayor  was  at  liberty  to  arrest  them  and  report  them  to  him ;  but 
if  on  the  other  hand  any  of  his  men  were  insulted  or  shot  at,  he 
would  hold  the  city  responsible,  and  open  his  broadsides  immedi- 
ately ;  that  the  governihent  were  determined  to  hold  Galveston  to 
the  end  of  the  war.  In  regard  to  the  railroad  bridge,  he  said  he 
did  not  desire  its  destruction  if  he  was  not  interfered  with,  and 
that  he  would  permit  trains  with  provisions  to  run  up  to  the  end 
of  the  bridge  farthest  from  town.  The  train  should  not  run  into 
the  town,  and  no  communication  whatever  should  be  had  by  water. 
The  flag  was  shortly  after  hoisted  without  any  interference. 

The  result  of  the  occupation  of  Galveston  will  be  noticed  here- 
after. It  proved  afterwards  to  have  been  a  mistake  of  Commodore 
Renshaw  to  leave  unharmed  the  railroad  bridge  which  connected 
the  island  with  the  main  land.  The  commodore  held  peaceable 
control  of  the  town  for  some  months  after  its  capture,  unassailed 
except  by  the  rebel  newspapers,  of  which  the  following  is  a  very 
mild  specimen  : 

"  Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  I  have  just  heard  of 
your  arrival  on  Galveston  Island.  I  am  not  surprised  to  hear  that 
you  have  become  a  barbarian,  since  I  learn  that  you  are  a  lineal  de- 
scendent  from  the  old  Massachusetts  Puritanical  stock.  Don't  you 
feel  a  little  streaked  in  your  new  quarters,  when  you  are  reminded 
of  the  prayers  your  mother  oftered  up  in  your  behalf,  while  in  your 
boyhood  ?  Don't  you  believe  she  fooled  away  her  time  while  pray- 
ing for  you  ?  What  do  you  expect  to  do  with  that  island  now  yon 
have  got  it  ?  While  gazing  upon  the  dwellings  you  have  caused 
lovely  women  and  innocent  children  to  vacate,  in  order  to  make 
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room  for  the  demons  you  have  the  honor  to  command,  raise  your 
eyes  to  heaven  and  sohcit  a  benediction  from  the  Christian's  God." 

It  was  customary  for  the  rebel  editors  to  apply  the  term  Puri- 
tans to  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  Union  army;  a  term  which 
well  informed  people  consider  rather  complimentary.  In  time  the 
phrase  was  employed  in  congress  by  the  northern  allies  of  the 
sputhern  traitors.  It  is  possible  that  the  rebels  and  their  abettors 
feared  that  the  race  that  had  rid  England  of  the  Stuarts,  might 
rid  the  Union  of  traitors,  hence  their  application  of  the  term  to  the 
most  earnest  and  persistent  assailants  of  the  slaveholding  confed- 
eracy they  were  attempting  to  build  upon  the  ruins  of  the  Ameri 
can  Union. 


CHAPTEK     II. 


Affairs  in  General  Mitchell's  department.  Expedition  np  Broad,  Coosawhatchie  and 
Pocotaligo  rivers.  Fight  near  the  village  of  Pocotaligo.  The  Charleston  and  Sa- 
vannah railroad  Affair.  Death  of  General  Mitchell  at  Hilton  Head,  Expedition  of 
the  DarUugton.  Salt  Works  destroyed.  Mitchell's  colored  regiment.  Successful 
raid,  and  gallant  conduct  of  the  men. 

Other  important  movements  at  the  South  were  made  during  the 
month  of  October.  On  the  21st,  General  Mitchell,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded General  Hunter  in  the  command  of  the  Department  of  the 
South,  fitted  out  an  expedition  at  Hilton  Head,  the  object  of  which 
was:  First,  a  complete  reconnoissance  of  Broad  river,  together 
with  its  tributaries,  the  Coosawhatchie,  the  Tulifinny  and  the  Poco- 
taligo ;  second,  to  test  practically  the  rapidity  and  safety  with 
which  a  landing  could  be  eflected ;  third,  to  learn  the  strength  of 
the  enemy  on  the  main  laud  guarding  the  railroad  between 
Charleston  and  Savannah;  fourth,  to  accomplish  so  much  of  the 
destruction  of  the  railroad  as  could  be  done  in  a  single  day. 

The  land  and  naval  forces  participating  in  the  movement  sailed 
from  Hilton  Head  at  about  eleven  o'clock  on  the  night  of  the  2l8t. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  the  vessels  and  troops  comprising  the  ex- 
pedition : 

The  gunboats  Paul  Jones,  Wissahickon,  Conemaugh,  Patroon, 
Uncas,  Marblehead,  Vixen  and  Water  Witch.  The  transports 
were  the  Ben  Deford,  Boston,  Darlington,  Relief,  Flora,  and  the 
armed  transports  George  Washington  and  Planter.  The  latter 
vessel  was  the  one  which  had  been  run  out  of  Charleston  habor 
by  three  colored  men  and  delivered  over  to  the  blockading  vessels. 
There  were  ou  board  these  vessels  about  five  thousand  troops,  be- 
longing to  the  New  Hampshire,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania  regiments ;  three  batteries  of  Rhode 
Island  and  United  States  artillery,  and  Serrill's  Engineers. 

Brigadier-General  Brannan  was  in  command  of  the  expedition, 
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which  reached  Mackey's  Point  at  daylight.  This  point  is  at  the 
junction  of  Broad  and  Pocotaligo  rivers,  and  have  been  for  months 
in  possession  of  the  pickets  of  the  enemy.  The  Planter,  with  the 
48th  New  York  and  the  3d  Rhode  Island  battery.  Colonel  Barton 
in  command,  was  at  this  point  separated  from  the  squadron,  and 
accompanied  by  the  gunboats  Patroon  and  Marblehead,  were 
ordered  up  the  Coosawhatchie  on  detached  service,  which  will  be 
presently  explained. 

Mackey's  Point,  where  the  main  body  disembarked,  is  twenty- 
five  miles  from  Hilton  Head,  while  the  village  of  Pocotaligo  lies 
about  eleven  miles  to  the  northwest.  From  the  Point  to  the  vil- 
lage the  road  led  through  fertile  cotton  lands  and  shady  groves, 
past  a  few  fine  plantation  mansions  and  the  inevitable  negro  quar- 
ters ;  yet  the  lands  were  neglected,  the  dwellings  deserted,  and  only 
the  use  made  of  the  road  by  the  enemy's  videttes  had  preserved  it 
from  obliteration. 

Over  this  road  the  brigade  of  General  Bran  nan  took  up  its  line 
of  march.  An  attempt  to  capture  the  pickets  at  the  Point  the 
night  previous  had  failed,  and  the  enemy  were  informed  of  the 
movement.  At  the  distance  of  seven  miles  out,  the  enemy  was 
discovered.  They  had  stationed  field  artillery  on  either  side  of  the 
road  at  the  summit  of  a  slight  ascent,  to  reach  which  our  forces 
were  compelled  to  cross  an  open  field  and  a  narrow  causeway. 
Here,  as  the  47th  Pennsylvania  came  up,  the  enemy  poured  in 
upon  it  a  fearful  fire  of  grape  and  shrapnel,  which  was  promptly 
answered  by  musketry.  Lieutenant  Henry's  artillery  also  pressed 
forward  at  great  speed,  and  got  so  close  to  the  rebels  as  to  play 
eflfectually  upon  them  with  grape  and  canister.  As  the  ball 
opened,  and  the  echoes  of  artillery  grew  more  frequent,  our  men 
pressed  on  with  cheers  that  were  caught  up  by  the  entire  column, 
and  in  ten  minutes  the  rebels  had  been  forced  from  their  position. 
They  fell  back,  fighting  as  they  went,  our  troops  crowding  them  a 
distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half. 

The  rebel  fire  was  from  the  first  well  directed  and  well  main- 
tained. It  was  hot  and  terrible  beyond  any  thing  ever  seen  in  that 
region  before,  excepting,  perhaps,  that  at  James  Island.  A  single 
shell,  exploding  in  the  midst  of  Lieutenant  Henry's  guns,  killed 
one  man  and  wounded  four  others.  Still  his  pieces  were  served 
most  faithfully,  his  gallant  artillerists  standing  to  their  work  till 
only  three  were  left  to  man  one  piece.  The  battery  of  Lieutenant 
Gittings,  of  the  3d  regular  artillery,  was  also  badly  cut  up.  Each 
of  the  sections  lost  one  killed  and  seven  wounded. 

The  brigade  of  General  Terry  was  at  once  thrown  forward,  and 
in  a  few  moments  from  the  opening  of  the  battle  were  actively  en- 
gaged in  assisting  General  Bran  nan's  troops.  The  3d  New  Hamp- 
shire and  Serrill's  Engineers  were  held  in  reserve,  and  though 
through  the  day  these  troops  were  under  severe  fire,  they  escaped 
almost  entirely  without  injury.  The  47th  Pennsylvania  and  4th 
New  Hampshire,  which  supported  Henry's  guns  in  the  advance, 
were  terribly  shattered.  The  former  lost  one  hundred  and  forty, 
and  the  latter  about  fifty,  in  killed  and  wounded.     These  figures 
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embrace  their  entire  casualties ;  but  the  greater  portion  of  them  ia 
due  to  the  furious  fire  which  fell  so  suddenly  among  taem.  as  the 
conflict  commenced. 

After  the  rebels  had  assumed  a  second  position,  our  ammunition 
had  become  partially  exhausted,  and  our  fire  was  in  a  measure 
moderated ;  but  as  the  enemy  invariably  redoubled  his  exertions  as 
we  slackened  ours,  another  advance  was  made.  The  rebels  resisted 
stubbornly,  but  were  again  forced  back,  and  took  up  a  third  posi- 
tion at  the  iron  bridge  across  the  Pocotaligo,  half  a  mile  in  ad- 
vance of  the  village.  In  this  contest  Colonel  Chatfield,  of  the  6th 
Connecticut,  fell,  struck  by  a  Minie  ball  in  the  hip.  Shouting  to 
his  men  to  go  on  and  do  as  well  as  they  had  already  done,  he  gave 
up  his  command  to  the  senior  Captain;  Lieutenant-Colonel  Spi- 
dell  having  previously  been  disabled  by  a  bullet  in  the  arm,  and 
carried  to  the  rear. 

At  the  bridge  the  rebels  made  another  desperate  stand.  In  ar- 
tillery they  were  much  the  strongest,  not  less  than  twelve  pieces 
playing  upon  us,  while  our  own  artillery  consisted  of  but  four  Par- 
rott  guns  and  three  boat  howitzers  from  the  Wabash,  brought  up 
by  the  Paul  Jones.  These  pieces  were  under  the  command  of 
Lieutenant  Phcenix,  of  the  flag-ship,  and  were  most  beautifully 
served.  The  conduct  of  the  brave  tars  who  manned  them,  filled 
the  soldiers  with  enthusiasm. 

The  4th  New  Hampshire  volunteers,  which  was  never  before 
under  any  severe 'fire,  here  made  its  mark  upon  the  enemy.  By  a 
dashing  charge,  in  which  they  were  supported  by  the  47th  Penn- 
sylvania, they  again  routed  the  rebels,  driving  them  across  the 
bridge.  The  enemy  at  once  destroyed  this  structure,  tearing  up 
the  planking  and  pulling  down  the  trestle  work,  and  placing  it  be- 
yond the  possibility  of  immediate  repairs. 

The  fight  had  lasted  from  noon  till  nearly  six  o'clock.  Slowly 
but  steadily  the  rebels  had  been  forced  back,  until  it  was  now  be- 
yond our  power  to  pursue  them  further.  The  whistle  of  locomo- 
tives and  the  clattering  of  trains,  bringing  to  the  station  close  at 
hand  fresh  troops  from  Charleston,  were  distinctly  heard.  INight 
was  hastening  on.  Although  preparations  were  made  by  the  engi- 
neers to  provide  a  crossing,  it  was  determined  to  leave  the  field. 

To  General  Terry  was  given  the  conduct  of  the  retreat.  It  was 
made  in  most  admirable  order,  each  regiment  preserving  its  fine 
and  covering  itself  with  honor  as  it  retired,  no  less  than  in  the  try- 
ing ordeal  of  the  afternoon. 

The  detached  force  under  Colonel  Barton,  before  spoken  of,  pro- 
ceeded up  the  Coosawhatchie  river.  His  orders  were  to  get  as  near 
the  town  of  that  name  as  practicable,  disembark  under  cover  of 
the  gunboats,  and,  if  possible,  reach  the  Charleston  and  Savannah 
railroad,  and  destroy  it  and  the  bridge  on  it  over  the  Coosawhatchie 
river ;  if  attacked  by  a  superior  force,  to  fall  back  to  the  cover  of 
the  fleet.  He  accordingly  pushed  up  the  river  until  his  boats 
grounded,  which  took  place  two  miles  below  the  town.  In  his  re- 
port he  says : 
,  "  I  continued  my  advance  toward  the  town,  driving  in  the  ene- 
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my's  pickets  and  skirmishing  the  country  as  thoroughly  as  possible. 
When  about  one  mile  from  the  village,  the  whistle  of  a  locomotive 
was  heard.  I  was  informed  by  the  contraband  who  had  been 
furnished  as  a  guide  that  it  was  a  dirt  train,  which  always  passed 
at  that  hour,  and  which,  he  said,  was  well  on  its  way  to  Savannah. 
A  few  moments,  however,  proved  that  he  had  misinformed  me,  for 
when  the  main  body  of  my  forces  arrived  at  a  point  within  a  few 
hundred  yards  of  the  town,  and  when  the  skirmishing  had  already 
reached  the  railroad  track  and  telegraph  line,  the  train  was  heard 
and  seen  coming  rapidly  down  the  road.  I  quickly  placed  my  bat- 
tery in  position,  and  as  the  train  approached,  I  directed  a  rapid 
and  heavy  fire  upon  it  with  grape  and  canister  and  musketry. 
This  fire  was  very  destructive.  The  train  consisted  of  eight  cars, 
six  of  which  were  platforms  crowded  with  men,  and  two  cars  filled 
with  ofiicers.  There  were  also  two  light  field-pieces  on  board. 
Many  were  seen  to  fall  on  the  first  fire,  among  them  the  engineer, 
and  25  or  30  jumped  from  the  train,  most  of  whom  were  maimed 
or  killed,  and  the  rest,  with  one  exception,  betaking  themselves  to 
the  woods  and  swamps  on  the  other  side  of  the  track.  We  carried 
away  or  destroyed  about  30  stand  of  arms,  mostly  rifles,  and  se- 
cured a  stand  of  colors  belonging  to  the  "  Whippy  Swamp  Guards." 
We  left  a  number  of  the  enemy's  dead  and  wounded  on  the  track. 
Among  the  killed  was  Major  Harrison  of  the  11th  Georgia  regi- 
ment, which  was  the  regiment  on  the  train.  As  soon  as  the  train 
passed.  Captain  Eaton  went  vigorously  to  work  tearing  up  the 
track." 

The  arrival  of  a  heavy  force  of  artillery  compelled  Colonel  Bar- 
ton to  fall  back  to  his  boats ;  but  by  the  destruction  of  bridges  as 
he  retired,  he  prevented  pursuit.  He  safely  re-embarked  his  troops 
and  proceeded  down  the  river  to  join  the  squadron,  when  all  the 
vessels  returned  to  Hilton  Head.  It  was  ascertained  that  the 
Union  loss  amounted  to  fifteen  killed  and  one  hundred  wounded. 
The  rebels  were  commanded  by  Colonel  Walker  at  first,  and  after- 
wards by  General  Beauregard,  who  arrived  from  Charleston  during 
the  fight.  One  object  of  the  expedition  was  gained  by  a  thorough 
reconnoissance  of  the  region. 

Within  eight  days  from  the  date  of  this  expedition,  the  country 
was  called  to  mourn  the  loss  of  General  Mitchell,  the  chief  of  the 
department.  He  died  of  fever  at  Hilton  Head  on  the  30th  of  Oc- 
tober. He  was  a  native  of  Kentucky,  and  graduated  at  West  Point 
in  1829,  in  the  same  class  with  the  rebel  generals  Lee  and  Johnston. 
He  afterwards  devoted  himself  to  scientific  pursuits,  and  became 
widely  known  as  an  astronomer.  Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the 
war  he  was  determined  to  make  use  of  the  military  knowledge  he 
acquired  at  West  Point,  for  the  good  of  his  country.  He  was  ac- 
cordingly appointed  a  brigadier-general,  and  estabnshed  his  reputa- 
tion for  skill  and  daring  while  in  command  of  a  division  of  the 
army  of  General  Buell.  His  operations  in  the  Southwest  are  re- 
corded in  the  preceding  volume,  and  were  at  the  time  the  theme  of 
universal  praise.  His  promotion  to  the  rank  of  major-general  was 
regarded  as  not  only  just,  but  highly  judicious.    At  the  time  of  his 
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death,  his  two  sods  were  serving  in  the  army.  To  the  gallantry  of 
the  true  soldier  and  the  scientific  knowledge  of  the  accompHshed 
officer,  he  added  the  comprehensive  attainments  of  the  philosopher, 
and  the  humility  of  the  Christian.  In  the  record  of  American 
patriots  will  be  found  few  more  deserving  names  than  that  of  Ma- 
jor-General  Ormsby  Macknight  Mitchell. 

A  few  days  before  the  death  of  General  Mitchell,  a  vessel  had 
been  sent  by  General  Saxton  down  the  coast  to  look  after  the  wel- 
fare of  the  refugees  from  slavery,  and  to  obtain  from  among  them 
recruits  for  a  colored  regiment.  Colonel  Beard,  of  the  48th  New 
York  regiment,  commanded  the  expedition.  The  Darlington,  the 
name  of  the  vessel,  stopped  at  St.  Simonds,  in  Georgia,  and  took 
on  board  Captain  Trowbridge  and  thirty-five  colored  men  of  Hun- 
ter's 1st  Carolina  regiment,  which  had  been  stationed  there  for 
three  months.  These  were  joined  by  twenty- seven  refugees,  and 
Colonel  Beard  with  his  sixty-two  men  proceeded  to  Fernandina  in 
order  to  pick  up  some  more  recruits,  and  if  an  opportunity^  oft'ered 
of  damaging  the  enemy,  to  give  his  volunteers  a  chance  to  exhibit 
their  fighting  qualities.  i 

On  his  arrival  at  Fernandina,  then  occupied  by  a  small  force  of 
our  troops,  Colonel  Beard  called  for  volunteers  among  the  refugees, 
and  over  one  hundred  volunteered  at  once ;  but  as  Colonel  Rich 
wanted  more  men  at  Fort  Clinch,  he  allowed  only  twenty-five  to 
go  on  board  the  Darlington.  It  was  discovered,  however,  after 
the  vessel  got  to  sea,  that  thirty  men  had  secreted  themselves  on 
board.  When  interrogated  as  to  the  cause  of  their  getting  on 
board,  they  replied  that  they  wanted  to  fight  for  the  liberty  of  their 
wives  and  children. 

The  armament  of  the  Darlington  consisted  of  two  Parrott  guns, 
12-pounders,  which  had  to  be  worked  by  the  blacks  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  captain  of  the  steamer.  "With  his  force  of  one 
hundred  and  ten  men,  Colonel  Beard  resolved  to  examine  the 
Florida  rivers  and  have  a  brigazoo  with  the  enemy,  giving  the 
rebels  a  touch  of  the  fighting  qualities  of  their  former  bondmen 
when  under  organization  and  discipline.  It  had  been  an  untried  ex- 
periment, and  the  colonel  himself  had  some  misgivings  ;  but  their 
conduct,  the  first  time  they  encountered  a  storm  of  bullets  from 
the  banks,  encouraged  him. 

It  appears  from  Colonel  Beard's  official  report  that  the  first  dash 
he  made  was  at  the  salt  works  on  Bell  river,  driving  in  the  rebel 
pickets  and  destroying  their  place  of  rendezvous.  The  destruction 
was  complete;  salt,  corn,  wagons,  horses,  everything  that  could 
not  be  carried  off".  Two  more  salt  works,  on  Jolly  river,  with  all 
their  appendages  and  appliances,  were  wiped  out.  To  finish  up 
the  first  day's  work,  they  proceeded  to  St.  Mary's,  drove  in  the 
pickets,  and  brought  off  a  couple  of  the  families  belonging  to  the 
men  on  board. 

Matters  appeared  to  be  getting  rather  salty  for  the  rebels  there- 
abouts, for  the  report  states  that  two  more  establishments  at  King's 
bay,  in  Georgia,  went  the  way  of  all  rebel  salt  works  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning.     There  were  large  manufactories  situated  on  a 
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creek,  and  Colonel  Beard  sent  up  about  thirty  men  in  the  boats, 
■who  destroyed  the  works  and  all  the  property  on  the  place.  Aa 
soon,  however,  as  the  party  had  got  fairly  on  board  their  boats  to 
return  to  the  steamer,  about  eighty  rebels  rushed  out  of  the  woods 
and  poured  a  heavy  fire  into  them.  The  undaunted  colored  vol- 
unteers returned  the  fire  coolly  and  rapidly  until  they  reached  the 
deck  of  the  steamer,  which  had  covered  their  retreat  with  the  Par- 
pott  guns. 

A  store  of  rice  was  next  wanted  for  the  vessel ;  the  men  knew 
exactly  where  to  find  it,  and  a  di3scent  on  Butler's  island  was  ac- 
cordingly made  ;  the  men  bringing  ofi"  large  quantities.  The  next 
landing  was  made  at  Darien,  Georgia,  and  resulted  in  driving  off 
the  pickets,  capturing  arms  and  a  few  prisoners.  One  of  the  pris- 
oners objected  to  being  taken  to  the  small  boat  by  his  negro  cap- 
tors, swearing  a  white  man  was  entitled  to  more  respect ;  but  there 
was  no  time  for  ceremony  or  argument,  as  more  business  was  on 
hand. 

As  the  next  operation  was  to  be  more  hazardous,  the  women  and 
children  were  landed  at  St.  Catharine's,  and  the  Darlington  started 
for  Sapelo  river,  along  whose  banks  were  the  families  of  the  refu- 
gee soldiers.  The  steamer  stopped  in  front  of  the  dwellings  of  a 
large  plantation,  and  some  fifty  slaves  were  discovered  on  the 
banks.  Colonel  Beard  landed  a  force  of  about  eighty  of  his  men, 
and  thereupon  a  regular  stampede  towards  the  boat  took  place  of 
all  the  planter's  chattels,  men,  women  and  children,  loaded  down 
with  bundles,  pots,  pans,  pigs  and  chickens.  The  planter  saw 
from  his  piazza  the  departure  of  his  bondmen  from  the  "  patri- 
archal "  roof,  but  as  the  Southern  Confederacy  had  inaugurated 
guerrilla  raids  and  declared  them  legitimate  warfare,  there  was  no 
help  for  him.  The  men  on  distant  plantations  hearing  the  steam 
whistle,  made  their  way  to  the  boat  to  escape  from  the  "  divine  in- 
stitution." 

There  were  more  salt  works  up  the  river,  and  the  boat  proceeded 
on  her  way.  At  a  bend  in  the  stream  there  was  a  rebel  party  sta- 
tioned on  the  bluff.  While  running  slowly  past,  the  1st  South 
Carolina  volunteers  of  Colonel  Beard  fought  bravely,  loading  and 
firing  rapidly,  and  tumbling  some  of  the  Confederates  out  of  the  tree- 
tops.  At  the  next  landing  they  destroyed  the  salt  works,  and  soon 
after  prepared  to  descend  the  river.  Meantime  the  party  at  the 
bluffs  had  been  reinforced,  and  Colonel  Beard  prepared  his  men 
for  a  warm  fire.  Passing  around  among  them  he  found  every  man 
at  his  post,  and  "  trusting  in  the  Lord,"  as  they  told  him.  On 
reaching  the  bluff*  a  sharp  volley  was  poured  into  the  steamer, 
which  was  returned  with  interest,  and  several  were  seen  to  fall. 
The  firing  on  both  sides  continued  rapidly  until  the  boat  got  out 
of  reach.  Lieutenant  Budd,  of  the  United  States  gunboat  Po- 
tomska,  was  on  board  the  Darlington,  and  testified  to  the  "  ad- 
mirable conduct "  of  the  negro  troops.  He  said  "  they  behaved 
splendidly  under  the  galling  fire  they  were  exposed  to,  and  I  did 
not  see  a  man  flinch,  contrary  to  my  expectations." 

Below  on  the  river  were  two  picket  stations,  which  it  was  re- 
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solved  upon  to  destroy.  The  troops  landed  at  the  first  and  blew 
up  the  magazine ;  at  the  next  they  liad  to  encounter  a  force  of  the 
enemy.  It  was  nearly  night  when  the  boats  landed,  but  the  men 
climbed  the  banks  and  rushed  into  the  woods  as  fearlessly  as  a 
pack  of  hounds  hunting  foxes.  They  went  back  half  a  mile  from 
the  river,  firing  cabins,  out-houses,  and  finally  the  splendid  man- 
sion of  Colonel  Brailsford,  a  rebel  ofiicer,  who,  a  short  time  before, 
had  been  down  to  St.  Catharine's  with  a  small  party,  and  shot  two 
of  our  refugee  soldiers,  carrying  off  four  women  and  three  men, 
one  of  whom  he  whipped  to  death  for  attempting  an  escape. 
The  sword  and  saddle  of  the  colonel  were  brought  off  as  trophies. 

The  expedition  had  now  finished  its  work,  and  started  down  the 
river.  The  Rev.  A.  French,  Chaplain  U.  S.  Army,  who  was  on 
board,  says  :  "  With  the  lurid  flames  still  lighting  up  all  the  region 
behind,  and  the  bright  rays  of  the  smiling  moon  before  them,  they 
formed  a  circle  on  the  lower  deck,  and  around  the  hatchway  lead- 
ing to  the  hold,  where  were  the  women  and  children  captured  du- 
ring the  day,  and  on  bended  knees  they  offered  up  sincere  and 
heartfelt  thanksgiving  to  Almighty  God  for  the  mercies  of  the  day. 
Such  fervent  prayers  for  the  President,  and  for  the  ending  of  the 
war  and  slavery,  were  seldom  if  ever  heard  before.  About  one 
hour  was  spent  in  singing  and  prayer.  Those  waters  surely  never 
echoed  with  such  sounds  before." 

"When  the  expedition  returned  to  Beaufort,  General  Saxton  pro- 
nounced it  a  perfect  success.  Nine  large  salt  works  had  been  de- 
stroyed, and  Colonel  Beard  had  returned  with  one  hundred  and 
fifty  good  acclimated  fighting  men.  Fever  and  the  debilitating 
climate  had  worn  down  his  northern  soldiers,  but  these  men  were 
in  perfect  health,  and  it  was  determined  to  fill  up  regiments  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  In  speaking  of  his  men,  Colonel  Beard  re- 
ports: "The  colored  men  fought  with  astonishing  coolness  and 
bravery.  For  alacrity  in  effecting  landings,  for  determination,  for 
bush-fighting,  I  found  them  all  I  could  desire,  and  more  than  I 
had  hoped." 

It  is  very  probable  that  the  commendations  bestowed  by  General 
Jackson  upon  his  colored  troops  at  New  Orleans  were  well  deserved. 
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CHAPTER    III. 

Meeting  of  Congress,  December,  1862.  The  President's  Message.  His  scheme  of  Com- 
pensated Emancipation.  Financial  condition  of  the  government.  Ab-tract  of  Re- 
port of  the  Secretary  of  War.  General  Halleck's  Report.  Ch:ir.icteri3lic  Features 
of  our  Campaigns.  Report  of  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  The  Bloikade.  iStrength.  of 
the  Navy.  The  290,  or  Alabama.  Diplomatic  Correspondence  in  lelation  to  build- 
ing  War  Vessels  in  England  for  the  use  of  the  Southern  Confederacy. 

Congress  met  on  the  Ist  of  December.  The  President,  in  Ms 
annual  message,  stated  that  the  foreign  relations  of  the  govern- 
ment were  more  satisfactory  than  might  have  i)een  expected  by  a 
nation  so  unhappily  distracted.  He  says:  "The  civil  war,  which 
has  80  radically  changed,  for  the  moment,  the  occupations  and 
habits  of  the  American  people,  has  necessarily  disturbed  the  social 
condition,  and  affected  very  deeply  the  prosperity  of  the  nations 
with  which  we  have  carried  on  a  commerce  that  has  been  steadily 
increasing  throughout  a  period  of  half  a  century.  It  has,  at  the 
same  time,  excited  political  ambitions  and  apprehensions  which 
have  produced  a  profound  agitation  throughout  the  civilized  world. 
In  this  unusual  agitation  we  have  forborne  from  taking  part  in 
any  controversy  between  foreign  states,  and  between  parties  or  fac- 
tions in  such  states.  We  have  attempted  no  propagandism,  and 
acknowledged  no  revolution.  But  we  have  left  to  every  nation  tha 
exclusive  conduct  and  management  of  its  own  affairs.  Our  strug- 
gle has  been,  of  course,  contemplated  by  foreign  nations  with 
reference  less  to  its  own  merits,  than  to  its  supposed,  and  often  ex* 
aggerated  effects  and  consequences  resulting  to  those  nations  thenv- 
selves.  Nevertheless,  complaint  on  the  part  of  this  government, 
even  if  it  were  just,  would  certainly  be  unwise." 

The  greater  portion  of  his  message  was  devoted  by  the  President 
to  an  exposition  of,  and  an  argument  in  favor  of  his  scheme  for 
"  Compensated  Emancipation."  Slavery,  he  says,  is  the  cause  of 
the  civil  war;  without  it  the  rebellion  could  not  have  existed,  and 
could  not  continue.  Some  believe  slavery  to  be  right,  and  that  il 
should  be  extended ;  others  hold  the  contrary.  But  disunion  ia 
no  adequate  remedy  for  the  difference  of  opinion ;  it  would  still 
exist  and  operate  ;  and  it  is  easier  to  settle  it  by  law  as  friends  than 
by  treaty  as  aliens.  Our  country,  moreover,  is  not  physically 
adapted  to  be  the  home  of  two  nations ;  there  is  no  proper 
boundary  line  marked  out  by  nature;  the  great  region  be- 
tween the  Alleghanies  and  Rocky  Mountains,  which  is  the  body 
of  the  nation,  has  no  sea-coast,  and  its  people  must  find  access 
abroad  by  way  of  JTew  York  and  New  Orleans.  Divide  the  coun- 
try, and  one  of  these  avenues  will  be  practically  closed  to  all  tho 
people.  These  outlets  all  belong  of  right  to  that  people  and  their 
successors.  So  too  the  right  of  unobstructed  access  to  this  fertila 
region  belongs  to  all  the  people  of  the  marginal  sections,  without 
VOL.  n. — 3. 
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paying  toll  or  being  obstructed  by  a  national  bonndary.  These 
considerations  soon  would  force  a  re-union  sliould  a  separation  be 
effected.  The  President  proposed  as  a  compromise  that  the  follow- 
ing articles  of  amendment  to  the  constitution  of  the  United  States 
should  be  submitted  by  congress  to  the  legislatures  or  convention? 
of  the  several  states,  to  become  valid  when  adopted  by  three- 
fourths  of  them : 

"  Articie  — .  Every  state  wherein  slavery  exists,  which  shall  abolish  the 
same  therein  at  any  time  or  times  before  the  first  clay  of  January,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred,  shall  receive  compensation  from  the 
United  States  as  follows,  to  wit : 

"  The  President  of  the  United  States  shall  deliver  to  every  such  state 

bonds  0?  the  United  States,  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of ,  for  each 

slave  shown  to  have  been  therein  by  the  eighth  census  of  the  United  States ; 
said  bonds  to  be  delivered  to  such  state  by  installments,  or  in  one  parcel,  at 
the  completion  of  the  abolishment,  accordingly  as  the  same  shall  have  been 
gradual  or  at  one  time  within  such  state  ;  and  interest  shall  begin  to  run 
upon  any  such  bond  only  from  the  proper  time  of  its  delivery  as  aforesaid. 
Any  state  having  received  bonds  as  aforesaid,  and  afterward  re-intro- 
ducing or  tolerating  slavery  therein,  shall  refund  to  the  United  States  the 
bonds  so  received,  or  the  value  thereof,  and  all  interest  paid  thereon. 

"  Article  — .  All  slaves  who  shall  have  enjoyed  actual  freedom  by  the 
chances  of  the  war,  at  any  time  before  the  end  of  the  rebellion,  shall  be  for- 
ever free;  but  all  owners  of  such,  who  shall  not  have  been  disloyal,  shall  be 
compensated  for  them  at  the  same  rates  as  is  provided  for  states  adopting 
abolishment  of  slavery,  but  in  such  a  way  that  no  slave  shall  be  twice  ac- 
counted for. 

"Article  — .  Congress  may  appropriate  money  and  otherwise  provide  for 
colonizing  free  colored  persons,  with  their  own  consent,  at  any  place  or  places 
without  the  United  States." 

In  support  of  these  propositions  he  argues  that  the  liberation  of 
slaves  is  the  destruction  of  property,  and  if  this  is  done  for  a  com- 
mon object  it  should  be  at  the  common  charge;  and  if  by  this 
means  the  benefits  of  the  Union  can  be  secured  by  less  money,  or 
by  money  more  easily  paid  than  by  war,  it  is  wise  to  do  so.  The 
money  already  spent  in  the  war  would  have  done  more  to  close  it, 
if  60  applied,  than  has  yet  been  done.  The  war  also  demands  that 
the  money  be  paid  at  once;  by  this  plan  it  would  be  paid  only  as 
emancipation  progresses ;  this  would  probably  not  be  effected  be- 
fore the  year  1900,  a  period  of  thirty-seven  years,  at  which  time 
there  will  probably  be  a  hundred  millions  of  people,  instead  of 
thirty-one  millions,  to  bear  the  burden ;  and,  moreover,  there 
would  be  no  waste  of  life.  Neither  the  war,  the  President  adds, 
nor  the  proceedings  under  the  proclamation  of  September  22, 1862, 
will  be  stayed  because  of  the  recommendation  of  this  plan. 

In  conclusion  the  President  remarks:  "Is  it  doubted,  then,  that 
the  plan  I  propose,  if  adopted,  would  shorten  the  war,  and  thus 
lessen  its  expenditiire  of  money  and  of  blood?  Is  it  doubted  that 
it  would  restore  the  national  authority  and  national  prosperity,  and 
perpetuate  both  indefinitely  ?  Is  it  doubted  that  we  here — con- 
gress and  executive — can  secure  its  adoption?  "Will  not  the  good 
people  respond  to  a  united  and  earnest  appeal  from  us  ?     Can  we, 
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can  they,  by  any  other  means,  so  certainly,  or  so  speedily,  assure 
these  vital  objects?  "We  can  succeed  only  by  concert.  It  is  not, 
^  can  any  oi  us  imagine  better?'  but, 'can  we  all  do  better?'  Ob- 
ject whatsoever  is  possible,  still  the  question  recurs,  '  can  we  do 
better?'  The  dogmas  of  the  quiet  past  are  inadequate  to  the 
stormy  present.  The  occasion  is  piled  high  with  difficulty,  and  we 
must  rise  with  the  occasion.  As  our  case  is  new,  so  we  must  think 
anew,  and  act  anew.  "We  must  disenthrall  ourselves,  and  then  we 
shall  save  our  country. 

"  Fellow-citizens,  wc  cannot  escape  history.  "We,  of  this  congresf 
and  this  administration,  will  be  remembered  in  spite  of  ourselves. 
No  personal  significance,  or  insignificance,  can  spare  one  or  another 
of  us.  The  fiery  trial  through  which  we  pass,  will  light  us  down, 
in  honor  or  dishonor,  to  the  latest  generation.  We  say  we  are  for 
the  Union.  The  world  will  not  forget  that  we  say  this.  We  know- 
how  to  save  the  Union.  The  world  knows  we  do  know  how  to 
save  it.  We — even  tee  here — hold  the  power,  and  bear  the  respon- 
sibility. In  giviJig  freedom  to  the  slave,  ,we  assure  freedom  to  the 
free — honorable  alike  in  what  we  give,  and  what  we  preserve.  We 
shall  nobly  save,  or  meanly  lose,  the  last  best  hope  of  earth.  Other 
means  may  succeed;  this  could  not  fail.  The  way  is  plain,  peace- 
ful, generous,  just — a  way  which,  if  followed,  the  world  will  forever 
applaud,  and  God  must  forever  bless." 

From  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  it  appears 
that  the  expenditures  of  the  government  for  the  year  ending  on 
the  30th  of  June,  1862,  for  the  War  Department,  had  amounted  to 
$394,000,000,  and  for  the  Navy  Department  $42,000,000.  The  du- 
Kes  on  imports  had  yielded  $50,000,000.  The  public  debt  had 
reached  the  sum  of  about  $500,000,000. 

Abstract  of  the  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  War. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  War  states  that  our  army,  ac- 
cording to  recent  official  returns,  consisted  of  775,336  officers  and 
privates ;  since  the  date  of  those  returns  it  has  been  increased  to 
more  than  800,000  ;  and  when  the  quotas  are  filled  up  it  will 
amount  to  1,000,000,  and  the  estimates  are  based  upon  that  num- 
ber. The  issues  of  the  Ordnance  Department  include  1926  field 
and  siege  guns,  1206  fortification  cannon,  7294  gun  carriages,  cais- 
sons, mortar  beds,  traveling  forges,  and  battery  wagons,  1,276,686 
small  arms,  987,291  sets  of  equipments  and  accoutrements,  and 
213,991,127  rounds  of  ammunition  for  artillery  and  small  arms,  still 
leaving  large  supplies  of  ordnance  stores  at  the  arsenals  and  depots. 
After  detailing  the  leading  miUtary  events  of  the  year,  which  have 
been  already  recorded  in  these  pages,  the  Secretary  proceeds  to 
speak  of  the  success  of  the  call  for  volunteers  ;  defends  the  meas- 
ures taken  to  restrain  those  who  discouraged  enlistments  and  were 
guilty  of  other  treasonable  practices;  and  says  that  the  general  ac- 
quiescence of  the  loyal  states  in  the  measures  deemed  necessary  to 
strengthen  our  armies,  proves  that  the  people  are  determined  to 
maintain  the  government  and  uphold  its  authority  over  the  whole 
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territory  of  the  United  States.  The  employment  of  colored  per- 
sons in  the  army  has  not  proved  iiijurir  is,  jut  we  have,  on  the 
contrary,  suffered  from  the  lack  of  suchKoor.  Attention  has  been 
given  to  the  adequate  protection  of  our  harbors,  and  the  fortifica- 
tions have  been  provided  with  heavier  ordnance,  rendered  neces- 
sary by  the  introduction  into  naval  warfare  of  iron-clad  vessels, 
which  are  safe  from  the  ordnance  which  was  before  sufficient. 

The  enemy,  says  the  Secretary,  ought  to  be  attacked  in  his  most 
vulnerable  point.  "  The  main  power  of  the  insurgents  consists  in 
their  system  of  labor,  which  keeps  the  laborers  at  home  support- 
ing their  masters  who  are  fighting  against  the  country.  Wherever 
the  system  is  hostile  to  government  it  should  be  stricken  down. 
Kightly  organized,  in  the  recovered  territory  this  labor  can  be 
made  useful  to  our  armies  by  producing  supplies,  and  in  other 
ways.  The  greater  part  of  the  region  where  sea-island  cotton  was 
formerly  produced  is  now  in  our  hands ;  the  laborers  and  the  soil 
are  there,  and  it  only  needs  the  assurance  of  protection  to  revive 
the  cultivation  of  this  staple,  as  well  as  to  produce  large  quantities 
of  corn  and  forage  for  out  troops."  The  Secretary  argues  that  the 
liberation  of  the  negro  will  not  injure  the  free  laborer  of  the 
north ;  if  protected  there,  he  will  not  leave  his  southern  home,  and 
under  no  circumstances  have  they  manifested  any  disposition  to- 
ward insurrection.  By  the  means  suggested  by  the  President,  of 
compensated  emancipation,  the  insurrection  will  be  subdued  swift- 
ly and  effectually,  and  our  own  people  will  be  saved  from  slaughter 
on  the  battle-field.  "  So  far,"  adds  the  Secretary,  "  from  the 
southern  states  being  invincible,  no  country  was  ever  so  vulner- 
able, if  the  means  at  hand  are  employed  against  them." 

Abstract  of  the  Report  op  General  Halleck. 

The  report  of  General  Halleck,  accompanying  that  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  War,  gives  a  full  detail  of  military  operations  since  th« 
22d  of  July,  when  he  assumed  command  of  the  army.  It  furnishes 
additional  information  respecting  the  retreat  from  the  peninsula. 
On  the  24th  of  July,  General  Halleck  went  to  the  James  river  to 
ascertain  if  there  was  any  possibility  of  an  advance  upon  Richmond 
from  Harrison's  Landing,  and  if  not,  to  favor  some  plan  for  uni- 
ting the  two  armies  of  McClellan  and  Pope  upon  some  other  line. 
General  McClellan  was  of  the  opinion  that  50,000  additional  troops 
would  be  required.  General  Halleck  could  not  promise  more  than 
20,000,  and  could  not  see  how  even  these  could  safely  be  with- 
drawn from  other  places ;  McClellan  took  the  night  to  consider, 
and  said  that  he  would  make  the  attempt  with  the  20,000  ;  but  on 
Halleck's  return  to  Washington  McClellan  telegraphed  that  he 
should  require  35,000,  a  force  which  could  not  be  sent  without 
leaving  Washington  and  Baltimore  defenseless.  No  alternative 
was  left  but  to  unite  this  army  with  that  of  General  Pope.  The 
withdrawal  from  James  river  was  finally  ordered  on  the  30th  of 
August,  General  McClellan  protesting  against  it.  The  evacuation 
was  not  commenced  until  the  14th,  eleven  days  after  it  had  been 
*>rdered. 
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General  Pope's  dispositions  for  the  actions  of  the  last  of  August 
are  said  to  have  been  "  well  planned  ;  "  but  "  for  some  unexplained 
reason,  Porter  did  not  comply  with  an  order  which  he  had  re- 
ceived, and  his  corps  was  not  in  the  battles  of  the  28th  and  2  tth."* 
Of  this  series  of  actions  General  Halleck  says:  "Most  of  the  troops 
actually  engaged  fought  with  great  bravery,  but  some  could  not  be 
brought  into  action  at  all.  Many  thousands  straggled  away  from 
their  commands;  and  it  is  said  that  not  a  few  voluntarily  surrend- 
ered to  the  enemy  so  as  to  be  paroled  as  prisoners  of  war."  In 
order  to  repair  damages  caused  by  the  losses,  General  Pope,  at  his 
request,  was  ordered  to  bring  his  army  within  the  defenses  of 
Washington,  which  were  then  under  the  command  of  McClellan. 
Being  now  second  in  command.  General  Pope  applied  to  be  re- 
lieved, and  was  transferred  to  another  department.  Of  this  "  short 
but  active"  campaign  of  Pope,  General  Halleck  says:  "Although, 
from  causes  already  referred  to,  less  successful  than  we  had  reason 
to  expect,  it  bad  accomplished  the  great  and  important  object  of 
covering  the  capital  till  troops  could  be  collected  for  its  defense. 
Had  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  arrived  a  few  days  earlier,  the  rebel 
army  could  have  been  easily  defeated  and  perhaps  destroyed." 
General  Halleck  proceeds  to  speak  of  the  invasion  of  Maryland; 
describes  the  general  operations;  pronounces  the  surrender*  of 
Harper's  Ferry  "  disgraceful;  "  gives  full  praise  for  the  victories 
at  South  Mountain  and  Antietam,  where,  he  says,  "Our  loss  was 
1,742  killoi',  8,0ijo  wounded,  and  913  missing,  making  a  total  10,721; 
General  McClellan  estimates  the  enemy'sloss  at  30,000,  but  their 
own  accounts  give  their  loss  at  about  14,000  in  killed  and  wound- 
ed." He  implies  a  censure  upon  McClellan  for  allowing  the  enemy 
to  recross  the  Potomac  without  molestation  after  their  defeat  at 
Antietam. 

The  commanding  general  next  passes  under  review  the  military 
operations  in  all  the  other  departments.  Upon  the  campaign  of 
General  Buell  in  Kentucky  he  expresses  no  opinion,  as  a  military 
commission  had  been  appointed  for  that  purpose.  He  concludes 
his  report  with  the  following  remarks  upon  the  characteristic  fea- 
tures of  our  campaigns : 

"  It  is  seen  from  this  brief  summary  of  military  operations  du- 
ring the  last  three  or  four  months,  that  while  our  soldiers  have 
generally  fought  with  bravery,  and  gained  many  important  battles, 
these  victories  have  not  produced  the  usual  results.  In  many  in- 
stances the  defeated  foe  was  not  followed  from  the  battle-tield,  and 
even  where  a  pursuit  was  attempted,  it  almost  invariably  failed  to 
effect  the  capture  or  destruction  of  any  part  of  the  retreating  army. 
This  is  a  matter  which  requires  serious  and  careful  consideration. 
A  victorious  army  is  supposed  to  be  in  a  condition  to  pursue  its 
defeated  foo  with  advantage;  and,  during  such  pursuit,  to  do  him 
serious,  if  not  fatal,  injury.  This  result  has  usually  been  attained 
in  other  countries.  Is  there  any  reason  why  it  should  not  be  ex- 
pected in  this?     It  is  easily  understood  that  in  a  country  like  that 
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between  Yorktowu  and  Richmond,  or  the  thickly  wooded  swamps 
of  Mississippi  and  Louisiana,  that  a  retreating  force,  by  felling  trees 
across  the  roads,  and  destroying  bridges  over  deep  and  marshy 
streams,  can  effectually  prevent  any  rapid  pursuit.  The  one,  in  a 
few  minutes,  blocks  up  or  destroys  roads,  which  the  other  cannot 
dear  or  repair  for  hours,  or  even  days.  The  pursuer  has  very  little 
hope  of  overtaking  his  flying  foe.  But  this  reasoning  is  not  appli- 
cable to  Maryland,  and  the  greater  part  of  Virginia,  Kentucky  and 
Middle  Tennessee.  It  must  be  admitted  that  in  these  theaters  of 
war  the  rebel  armies  have  exhibited  much  more  mobility  and  activ- 
ity than  our  own.  l!s'ot  only  do  they  out-march  us,  both  in  advance 
and  retreat,  but  on  two  memorable  occasions  their  cavalry  have 
made  with  iin[)unity  the  entire  circuit  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac. 
If  it  be  true  that  the  success  of  an  army  depends  upon  its  '  arms 
and  its  legs,'  ours  has  shown  itself  deficient  in  the  latter  of  these 
essential  requisites. 

"  This  defect  has  been  attributed  to  our  enormous  baggage  and 
supply  trains,  and  to  a  want  of  training  in  marches.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  baggage  trains  of  our  armies  have  been  excessively 
large.  Every  possible  effort  has  been  made,  within  the  last  few 
weeks,  to  reduce  them.  But  this  is  no  easy  task.  Once  accustomed 
to  a  certain  amount  of  transportation,  an  army  is  unwilling  to  do 
without  the  luxuries  which  it  supplies  in  the  field.  By  the  recent 
increase  uf  the  army  ration,  which  was  previously  larger  than  in 
any  other  country,  a  considerable  amount  of  transportation  is  em- 
ployed in  moving  provisions  and  supplies  which  are  not  necessary 
for  the  subsistence  of  the  soldiers. 

"An  examination  of  the  returns  of  the  Quartermaster- General, 
a  few  days  since,  developed  the  fact  that  the  army  of  tlie  Potomac, 
including  the  troops  around  Washington,  most  of  which  are  with- 
out field  trains,  had  54,000  animals,  and  that  9,000  of  these  were 
eraploj'ed  in  transporting  ambulances  and  hospital  stores.  In  addi- 
tion to  all  this,  the  roads,  streets  and  wharves  are  incumbered  with 
private  vehicles,  used  for  the  transportation  of  sutlers'  stores.  Nc 
matter  how  large  the  main  body  of  the  army  may  be,  it  can  never 
move  rapidly  with  such  a  mass  of  impediments ;  and  yet,  specula- 
tive projects  are  almost  daily  urged  upon  the  War  Department  to 
increase  the  immobility  of  our  armies  in  the  field. 

"  Again,  our  troops,  especially  those  in  the  east,  have  been  very 
little  accustomed  to  march,  at  least  to  that  kind  of  marching  usu- 
ally required  by  active  operations  in  the  field.  Absenteeism  is 
one  of  the  most  serious  evils  in  all  our  armies.  Hundreds  of  offi- 
cers and  thousands  of  men  are  almost  continually  away  from  their 
commands.  Many  of  these  are  really  stragglers  and  deserters.  In 
regard  to  officers,  the  evil  is  being  abated  by  summary  dismissals, 
and  if  the  law  could  be  stringently  enforced  against  the  men,  it 
would  soon  put  an  end  to  desertions.  But  straggling  on  the  march 
and  in  battle  can  be  prevented  only  by  severe  and  summary  pun- 
ishment inflicted  on  the  spot.  In  this  and  many  other  important 
particulars  our  military  laws  require  revision  and  amendment. 
They  were  mostly  enacted  for  a  small  army  and  for  times  of  peace^ 
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and  are  unsuited  to  the  government  of  the  army  we  now  have,  and 
the  war  in  which  we  are  now  engaged." 

Abstract  of  Report  of  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

This  report  gives  a  detailed  account  of  the  operations  and 
achievements  of  our  naval  forces  during  the  year;  the  essential 
facts  6f  which  we  have  already  presented  to  the  reader.  "  Since 
the  commencenicnt  of  our  national  difficulties,"  says  Mr.  Welles, 
"  four  powerful  squadrons  have  been  collected,  organized,  and  sta- 
tioned for  duty  on  our  maritime  frontier  with  a  rapidity  and  sud- 
denness which  finds  no  approach  to  a  parallel  in  previous  naval 
history,  and  which  is  believed  no  other  country  but  our  own  could 
have  achieved.  These  squadrons  have  been  incessantly  maintain- 
ing a  strict  blockade  of  such  gigantic  proportions  that  eminent 
foreign  statesmen  in  the  highest  scenes  of  legislation  did  not  hesi- 
tate, at  its  commencement,  publicly  to  denounce  it  as  'a  material 
impossibility ; '  and  yet  after  this  most  imposing  naval  undertaking 
had  been  for  a  period  of  eighteen  months  in  operation,  and  after 
its  reach  had  been  effectively  extended  along  the  entire  sweep  of 
our  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coast,  from  the  outlet  of  the  Chesapeake  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grand,  the  same  eminent  authorities,  with  a 
list  in  their  hands  of  all  the  vessels  which  had  evaded  or  escaped 
the  vigilance  of  our  blockading  forces,  could  not  refuse  in  their 
official  statements  to  admit  with  reluctant  candor  that  the  proof 
of  the  efficiency  of  the  blockade  was  conspicuous  and  wholly  con- 
clusive, and  that  in  no  previous  war  had  the  ports  of  an  enemy's 
country  been  so  effectually  closed  by  a  naval  force.  But  even  such 
testimony  was  not  needed.  The  proof  of  the  fact  abounds  in  the 
current  price  of  our  southern  staples  in  the  great  commercial  marts 
of  the  world,  and  more  especially  in  the  whole  industrial  and  com- 
mercial condition  of  the  insurgent  region.  It  should  not  be  for- 
gotten that  no  circumstance  is  wanting  to  attest  the  magnitude  of 
this  greatest  of  all  naval  triumphs.  The  industrial  necessities  and 
the  commercial  cupidity  of  all  the  principal  maritime  nations, 
armed  and  empowered  as  they  are  by  the  resources  of  moderr»  in- 
vention, are  kept  at  bay.  A  multitude  of  island  harbors  under 
foreign  jurisdiction,  looking  nearly  upon  our  shores,  and  affording 
the  most  convenient  lurking  places  from  which  illicit  commerce 
may  leap  forth  to  its  prohibited  destination  and  purpose,  are  so 
closely  watched  as  to  render  the  peril  of  all  such  ventures  far  great- 
er than  even  their  enormous  gains  when  successful.  And  finally, 
a  vast  line  of  sea-coast  nearly  three  thousand  miles  in  extent,  much 
of  it  with  a  double  shore  and  almost  honey-combed  with  inlets  and 
harbors,  has  been  so  beleaguered  and  locked  up  that  the  whole  im- 
mense foreign  commerce,  which  has  been  the  very  life  of  the  in- 
dustry and  opulence  of  the  vast  region  which  it  borders,  has  practi- 
cally ceased  to  exist, " 
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The  Secretary  gives  the  following  as  the  strength  of  our  Navy 
at  the  date  of  his  report.  This  report  includes  the  vessels  then 
uoder  construction. 

Sailing  Vessels. 

Description.  Number.         Guns.  Tons. 

fihips-of-tbe-line 6  504    "  16,094 

Frigates 6  300  10,237 

Slo<5ps-of-war 16  289  14,305 

Brigs 4  20  999 

Ships,  including  store  and  receiving  vessels  23  139  18,087 

Schooners  29  69  5,821 

Barks 18  92  8,432 

Yachts 2  2  200 

Total  104  1,415  74,175 

Steam  Vessels. 

Description.  Number.         Guns.  Tons. 

Screw  frigates 5  228  18,272 

Screw  sloops,  1st  class 6  133  11,955 

Screw  sloops,  2d  class 21  167  23,992 

Screw  gunboats,  (new^ 27  108  14,033 

Iron-clad  vessels 54  261  59,808 

Side-wheel  frigates 4  49  8,003 

Side-wheel  gunboats,  (new) 39  296  36,367 

Side-wheel  gunboats,  Cold  navy) 5  11  2,190 

Screw  steamers,  (purchased) 53  215  23,490 

Side-wheel  steamers,  ("purchased) 63  250  38,617 

Screw  steamers,  ("old  navy) 6  27  2,590 

Gunboats,   transports,  etc.,  transferred   from  other  de- 
partments   40  108  26,544 

Total„. 323  1,853  265,861 

RECAPITLTiATION. 

Description.                                     Number.  Guns.  Tons. 

Sailing  vessels 104  1,415  74,175 

Steam  vessels 323  1,853  265,861 

Total 427  3,268  340,036 

During  the  fall  of  1862,  a  heavily  armed  rebel  war  steamer  called 
the  "290,"  or  "Alabama,"  was  abroad  on  the  ocean,  robbing, 
burning,  sinking  and  destroying  our  merchant  vessels.  This  ship 
was  built,  armed,  manned,  and  completely  fitted  out  in  England 
for  this  express  purpose.  In  relation  to  this  vessel  the  Secretary 
remarks : 

"  The  piratical  privateer  290,  or  Alabama,  has  no  register  nor 
record,  no  regular  ship's  papers,  nor  evidence  of  transfer,  and  no  ves- 
sel captured  by  her  has  ever  been  sent  into  any  port  for  adjudica- 
tion and  condemnation.  All  forms  of  law  which  civilization  has 
introduced  to  protect  and  guard  private  rights,  and  all  those  regu- 
lations of  public  justice  which  distinguish  and  discriminate  the  le- 
galized naval  vessel  from  the  pirate,  are  disregarded  and  violated 
by  this  lawless  rover,  which,  though  built  in  and  sailing  from 
England,  has  no  acknowledged  flag  or  recognized  nationality,  nor 
an}'-  accessible  port  to  which  to  send  any  ship  she  may  seize,  nor 
any  legal  tribunal  to  adjudge  her  captures.    Under  the  English 
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flag,  ir  which  they  confided,  and  by  the  torch  of  the  incendiary, 
appealing  to  their  humanity,  our  merchantmen  have  been  lured  to 
destruction. 

"  She  was  built  and  fitted  out  in  British  ports  in  flagrant  violation 
of  British  hiw  and  of  the  royal  proclamation  of  neutrality,  and  I 
have  reason  to  believe  that  her  crew  is  composed  almost  exclusive- 
ly of  British  subjects,  or  persons  who,  pursuing  a  lawful  voyage, 
would  be  entitled  to  ship  and  receive  protection  as  British  seamen. 

"Before  this  piratical  cruiser  left  Great  Britain  the  authorities  of 
that  country  were  informed  by  the  recognized  official  agents  of 
this  government  of  her  character  and  purposes.  The  British  gov- 
ernment, thus  invoked,  came  too  late  to  prevent  her  sailing.  To 
what  extent,  under  these  circumstances,  the  government  of  Great 
Britain  is  bound  in  honor  and  justice  to  make  indemnification  for 
the  destruction  of  private  property  which  this  lawless  vessel  may 
perpetrate,  is  a  question  that  may  present  itself  for  disposal.  It  is 
alluded  to  now  and  here,  not  only  from  a  sense  of  duty  towards 
our  commercial  interests  and  rights,  but  also  by  reason  of  the  fact 
that  recent  intelligence  indicates  that  'Still  other  vessels  of  a  similar 
character  are  being  fitted  out  in  British  ports  to  depredate  upon 
our  commerce. 

"Our  own  cruisers  not  being  permitted  to  remain  in  British  ports 
to  guard  against  these  outrages,  nor  to  coal  while  cruising,  nor  to 
repair  damages  in  their  harbors  when  injuries  are  sustained,  the 
arrest  of  them  is  difiicult  and  attended  with  great  uncertainty. 
This  department  has  dispatched  vessels  to  efiect  the  capture  of  the 
Alabama,  and  there  is  now  quite  a  fleet  on  the  ocean  engaged  in 
pursuing  her." 

We  gather  the  following  facts,  as  to  the  indisposition  of  the 
British  government  to  do  us  justice  in  this  matter,  from  the  Diplo- 
matic Correspondence  laid  before  Congress.  From  this  it  will  be 
Been  that  as  early  as  June,  1862,  our  minister  to  England,  Mr. 
Charles  Francis  Adams,  called  the  attention  of  Earl  Russell  to  the 
fact  that  such  a  vessel  had  been  built  and  launched  at  Liverpool 
by  persons  who  were  well  known  as  agents  and  officers  of  the 
Southern  Confederacy  ;  that  the  vessel  was  about  to  sail  from  that 
port ;  and  he  solicited  from  Earl  Russell  such  action  as  might  tend 
either  to  stop  the  sailing  of  the  vessel  or  establish  the  fact  that  its 
purpose  was  not  inimical  to  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Earl  Russell  immediately  instructed  the  commissioners  of  cus- 
toms at  Liverpool  to  look  into  the  matter  and  report ;  which  they 
did  on  the  first  day  of  July.  They  stated  that  the  vessel  was  evi- 
dently intended  for  a  ship  of  war,  and  gave  her  dimensions  in  full. 
The  commissioners  then  remark  that  "  the  current  report  in  regard 
to  the  vessel  is  that  she  has  been  built  by  a  foreign  government, 
•which  is  not  denied  by  the  Messrs.  Laird,  with  whom  the  surveyor 
has  conferred ;  but  they  do  not  feel  disposed  to  reply  to  any  ques- 
tions respecting  the  destination  of  the  vessel  after  she  leaves  Liver- 
pool, and  the  officers  have  no  other  reliable  source  of  informatioa 
on  that  point ;  and,  having  referred  the  matter  to  our  solicitor,  he 
has  reported  his  opinion  that  at  the  present  there  is  not  sufficient 
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grcr>nd  to  warrant  tbe  detention  of  the  vessel  or  any  interference 
on  the  part  of  this  department,  in  which  report  we  beg  to  expre$a 
crur  concurrence.  And  with  reference  to  the  statement  of  the 
United  States  consul  that  the  evidence  he  has  in  regard  to  this  ves- 
sel being  intended  for  the  so-called  Confederate  government  in  the 
southern  states  is  entirely  conclusive  to  his  mind,  we  would  ob- 
serve that  inasmuch  as  the  officers  of  customs  of  Liverpool  would 
not  be  justified  in  taking  any  steps  against  the  vessel  unless  suffi- 
cient evidence  to  warrant  her  detention  should  be  laid  before  them, 
the  proper  course  would  be  for  the  consul  to  submit  such  evidence 
as  he  possesses  to  the  collector  at  that  port,  who  would  thereupon 
take  such  measures  as  the  provisions  of  the  foreign  enlistment  act 
would  require ;  without  the  production  of  full  and  sufficient  evi- 
dence to  justify  their  proceedings,  the  seizing  officers  might  entail 
on  themselves  and  on  the  government  very  serious  consequences. 
We  beg  to  add  that  the  officers  at  Liverpool  will  keep  a  strict 
watch  on  the  vessel,  and  that  any  further  information  that  may  be 
obtained  concerning  her  will  be  forthwith  reported." 

The  "  evidence  "  of  the  character  and  destination  of  the  Ala- 
bama called  for  in  this  report,  was  promptly  furnished  Lord  Russell 
in  the  shape  of  eight  depositions;  and  Mr.  Adams  again  called  on 
the  British  government  "  to  prevent  by  all  lawful  means  the  fitting 
out  of  hostile  expeditions  against  the  government  of  a  country 
with  which  it  was  at  peace." 

Mr.  Adams  also  employed  eminent  counsel,  and  an  application 
was  made  to  the  collector  of  customs  at  Liverpool  to  detain  the 
vessel  under  the  provisions  of  British  statute  law,  but  the  board  of 
customs  declined  to  sanction  the  detention  of  the  vessel.  Mr. 
Adams  next  obtained  an  "  opinion"  from  an  eminent  lawyer,  E..  R. 
Collier,  Q.  C,  which  he  forwarded  to  the  board  of  customs.  Mr. 
Collier  says :  "  I  have  perused  the  affidavits,  and  I  am  of  the  opin- 
ion that  the  collector  would  be  justified  in  detaining  the  vessel.  If 
he  allows  her  to  leave  Liverpool,  himself  and  the  board  of  customs 
will  incur  a  heavy  responsibility.  It  appears  difficult  to  make  out 
a.  stronger  case  of  the  infringement  of  the  foreign  enlistment  act." 

It  appears  to  have  been  the  determination  of  the  British  govern- 
ment to  gain  time  for  the  Alabama  to  get  off  to  sea,  by  the  plenti- 
ful use  of  red  tape  ;  so,  the  next  step  that  was  taken,  was  for  the 
board  of  customs  to  report  the  whole  matter  to  the  law  officers  of 
the  crown,  and  this  at  a  time  when  they  were  made  aware  by  the 
counsel  employed  by  Mr.  Adams  that  the  ship  in  question  waa 
then  "  at  Birkenhead  docks,  ready  for  sea,  with  fifty  men  on  board, 
and  could  sail  at  any  moment." 

In  spite  of  all  the  exertions  and  remonstrances  of  our  minister, 
he  had  to  await  the  opinion  of  the  law  officers  of  the  crown;  and 
in  the  meantime  the  British  government  gained  their  point ;  the 
pirate  went  off  to  sea  unmolested  on  the  29th  day  of  July.  All 
Mr.  Adams  could  now  do  was  to  telegraph  to  Captain  Craven  at 
Southampton,  lo  pursue  her  immediately  in  the  Tuscarora. 

Nowithstanding  the  caution  that  Captain  Craven  had  receiv- 
bd.  from  Mr.  Adams  against  keeping  within  the  line  of  British. 
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jtti.«>Jiction,  he  seems  to  have  sailed  up  St.  George's  channel. 
"Thi<j,''  says  Mr.  Adams,  "  put  an  end  to  every  chance  of  success." 
A  fe  ♦/  days  afterward  Captain  Craven  seems  to  have  made  up  his 
mind  lo  go  up  to  Dublin  !  Mr.  Adams  advised  him  to  report  to  the 
navy  department  and   go  back  to  his  duties  in  the  Mediterranean, 

It  is  a  "  remarkable  coincidence ''  that  within  a  few  hours  after  the 
Alabama  had  gone  to  sea,  the  law  officers  of  the  crow^n  made  their 
report  in  favor  of  detaining  the  vessel ;  and  we  find  that  about  a 
month  after  that  event  Earl  Russell  politely  informed  Mr.  Adams, 
v\dth  sentiments  of  the  highest  consideration,  etc.,  that  if  our 
minister  had  any  more  evidence  to  offer  why  the  vessel  should  be 
detained,  he  would  direct  the  officers  of  customs  to  consider  of  it 
and  report ! 

Meantime,  what  business  the  Alabama  was  engaged  in,  can  be 
Been  from  the  following  telegraph  dispatch  from  our  consul  at 
Gibraltar  to  Mr.  Adams :  "  Inform  our  government  that  the  Kear- 
Bage  loaves  to-morrow  in  pursuit  of  Semmes  (the  Alabama),  who 
has  destroyed  ten  whale  ships."  Mr.  Adams  immediately  address- 
ed a  note  to  Lord  Russell  informing  him  of  the  fact,  and  telling 
him  that  "  the  insurgents  and  their  coadjutors  are  still  engaged  in 
fitting  out  vessels  at  Liverpool  to  make  war  on  the  United  States 
in  utter  contempt  of  the  law  and  of  her  majesty's  proclamation ;" 
and  that  these  enterprises  "  are  openly  announced  in  the  newspa- 
pers of  Liverpool  and  London."  The  only  reply  that  Lord  Russell 
made  to  this  was,  that  the  British  government  was  "unable  to  go 
bej'ond  the  law,  municipal  and  international ; "  a  fact  of  which  Mr. 
Adams  was  as  well  aware  as  Lord  Russell,  and  he  reminded  his 
lordship  that  what  he  had  to  complain  of  was  the  infringement  of 
the  municipal  law  itself. 

On  the  16th  of  October,  Mr.  Adams  informed  our  Secretary  of 
State,  that  "  no  disposition  exists  here  (England)  to  apply  the  pow- 
ers of  the  government  to  the  investigation  of  the  acts  complained 
of,  flagrant  as  they  are,  or  to  the  prosecution  of  the  offenders ;"  and 
he  remarks,  that  the  object  "  must  now  be  to  make  a  record  which 
may  be  of  use  at  somejuture  day." 

The  perfidious  conduct  of  England  toward  both  parties  engaged 
in  the  civil  war  in  this  country,  is  well  understood  both  north  and 
south ;  and,  so  far  as  the  loyal  portion  of  the  people  is  concerned, 
we  believe  that  they  look  forward  in  hope  that  the  "future  day" 
of  reckoning,  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Adams,  may  speedily  arrive.  How 
the  rebels-  viewed  the  conduct  of  the  British  government  may  be 
seen  from  the  following  extracts  from  a  paper  printed  at  the  seat 
of  government  of  the  rebel  Confederacy  : 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  those  who  direct  the  policy  of 
England,  secretly  rejoice  in  the  fact  that  the  late  United  States  are 
arrayed  against  each  other  in  bitter  strife,  literally  threatening  the 
complete  annihilation  .of  each  other,  thus  relieving  her  of  a  power- 
ful rival,  of  whom  she  lived  in  continued  dread. 

"As  the  Mississippian  says,  they  desire  the  restoration  of  the 
Union  less  than  any  other  event,  and  feeling  that  that  result  is  im- 
possible, they  do  not  wish  to  see  the  independence  of  the  Coufed- 
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erate  States  established  until  the  people  both  north  and  south  are 
prostrated  in  strength,  bankrupted  in  finance,  and  disgraced  as  a 
free  people.  With  a  hypocritical  profession  of  anxiety  that  the 
war  may  cease,  they  have  pursued  the  very  course  calculated  to  in- 
flame and  prolong  the  contest.  They  have  patted  the  southerner 
on  the  shoulder,  saying,  '  Bravo!  my  gallant  young  lad,  we  admire 
your  courage,'  insidiously  from  time  to  time  encouraging  our  peo- 
ple to  persevere,  and  recognition  would  soon  come.  At  the  same 
time  they  heap  abuse  upon  the  north,  taunting  her  with  her  inabili- 
ty to  whip  the  southern  gamecock,  only  for  the  purpose  of  exas- 
perating that  section.  They  have  acted  the  part  of  a  brutal  by- 
tandcr,  losing  no  opportunity  to  intensify  the  hot  contest  raging 
between  two  alienated  brothers.  They  have  a  purpose  to  gain  in 
this  savage  and  perfidious  policy. 

"  We  cannot  help  revolting  at  the  inhuman  demonstrations  of 
the  government  of  Enghmd.  We  have  been  undeceived  in  regard 
to  it.  We  judge  the  English  ministry  rightly  now;  and  we  have 
a  right  to  hate  them  more  than  any  other  government  upon  tTie 
earth.  If  it  were  possible  that  the  old  United  States  could  be  re- 
stored— an  event  forever  beyond  the  pale  of  possibility — the  En- 
glish government  would  find  a  wholesome  and  intense  hatred  for 
them  both  north  and  south,  which  was  only  ecpialed  by  that  which 
their  brutality  inspired  in  the  breasts  of  our  grandfathers." 


CHAPTER    IV. 

Army  of  the  Potomac.  Stuart's  raid  in  the  rear.  Passage  of  the  river.  March 
on  VVarrenton.  McClellan  removed.  Burnside  takes  command.  March  to  Fred- 
ericksburg. Delay  of  the  Pontoons.  Lee  s  army  on  the  Ilights.  The  town  shelled. 
Passage  of  the  Rappahannock  by  our  Troops.  Great  Battle  of  Fredericksburg.  Its 
result.  Burnside's  letter  to  General  Halleck.  Comments  on  Burnside's  tactics. 
Aft'airs  in  North  Carolina.  Foster  at  Kinslon.  At  Whitehall.  Cavalry  Exploits. 
Fosier  at  Goldsboro  Bridge.  Destruction  on  the  Wilmington  and  Weldon  railroad. 
Return  to  Newbern. 

Gknekal  McClellan  remained  in  Maryland  with  the  main  body 
of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  for  more  than  a  month  after  the  great 
battle  of  Autietara.*  That  battle  was  fought  on  the  17th  of  Sep- 
tember, and  it  was  not  until  the  6th  of  October  that  the  govern- 
ment, '.nij  atient  of  the  delay,  sent  the  following  order  to  the  com- 
roa'iding  general : 

*  "From  the  17th  of  September  until  the  26th  of  October  McClellan's  main  army 
lemained  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Potomac,  in  the  vicinity  of  Sharpsburg  and  Har- 
per's Ferry.  The  long  inactivity  of  so  large  an  army  in  the  face  of  a  defeated  foe,  and 
fcaring  the  most  favorable  season  for  rapid  movements  and  a  vigorous  campaign,  waa 
i.  matter  of  great  disappointment  and  regret." — Report  of  General  Halleck  to  the  Secret 
xary  of   War. 
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\  Washinqton,  D.  C,  October  3,  1862. 

Major-General  McClellan  :  I  am  instructed  to  telegraph  you 
as  follows  :  The  President  directs  that  you  cross  the  Potomac  and 
give  battle  to  the  enemy  or  drive  him  south.  Your  army  must 
move  now  while  the  roads  are  good.  If  you  cross  the  river  be- 
tween the  enemy  and  Washington,  and  cover  the  latter  by  your 
line  of  operations,  you  can  be  reinforced  by  30,000  men.  If  you 
move  up  the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah,  no  more  than  12,000  or 
15,000  can  be  sent  3^ou.  The  President  advises  the  interior  hne  be- 
tween Washington  and  the  enemy,  but  does  not  order  it.  He  is 
very  desirous  that  your  army  moves  as  soon  as  possible.  You  will 
immediately  report  what  line  you  adopt  and  when  you  intend  to 
cross  the  river.  Also  to  what  point  the  reinforcements  are  to  be 
sent.  It  is  necessary  that  the  plan  of  your  operations  be  positive- 
ly determined  on  before  orders  are  given  for  building  bridges  and 
repairing  railroads,  I  am  directed  to  add  that  the  Secretary  of 
War  and  the  General-in-Chief  fully  concur  with  the  President  in 
these  instructions. 

H.  W.  Halleck,  General-in-Chief. 

The  answer  to  this  was,  that  the  army  needed  supplies  from  the 
Quartermaster-General.  The  Secretary  of  War  took  the  matter 
in  hand,  and  addressed  the  following  letter  to  the  general-in-chief, 
General  Halleck  : 

War  Department,  Washington  City,  October  27,  1862. 

General  :  It  has  been  publicly  stated  that  the  army  under  Gen- 
eral McClellan  has  been  unable  to  move  during  the  fine  weather 
of  this  fall  for  the  want  of  shoes,  clothing,  and  other  supplies. 
You  will  please  report  to  this  department  upon  the  following  points: 

1.  To  whom  and  in  what  manner  has  the  requisitions  for  sup- 
plies to  the  army  under  General  McClellan  been  made  since  you 
assumed  command  as  general-in-chief,  and  whether  any  requisi- 
tion for  supplies  of  any  kind  has  since  that  time  been  made  upon 
the  Secretary  of  War,  or  communication  had  with  him  except 
through  you. 

2.  If  you,  as  general-in-chief,  have  taken  pains  to  ascertain 
the  condition  of  the  army  in  respect  to  supplies  of  shoes,  clothing, 
arms,  and  other  necessaries,  and  whether  there  has  been  any  neg- 
lect or  delay  by  any  department,  or  bureau,  in  filling  the  requisi- 
tions for  supplies,  and  what  has  been  and  is  the  condition  of  that 
army  as  compared  with  other  armies  in  respect  to  supplies. 

3.  At  what  time  after  the  battle  of  Antietam  the  orders  to  ad- 
vance against  the  enemy  were  given  to  General  McClellan,  and 
how  often  have  they  been  repeated. 

4.  Whether,  in  your  opinion,  there  has  been  any  want  in  the 
army,  under  General  McClellan,  of  shoes,  clothing,  arms,  or  other 
equipments,  or  supplies,  that  ought  to  have  prevented  its  advance 
against  the  enemy,  when  the  order  w^as  given. 

5.  How  long  was  it  after  the  orders  to  advance  were  given  to 
General  McClellan,  before  he  informed  you  that  any  shoes  or  cloth- 
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ing  were  wanting  in  his  army,  and  what  are  his  means  of  commu- 
nicating the  wants  of  the  army  to  you  or  the  proper  bureaus  of 
the  War  Department.     Yours  truly, 

Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War. 

To  thepe  inquiries  General  Halleck  returned  the  following  an- 
swer. The  facts  stated  justify  his  conclusion  that  "  there  had  been 
no  such  want  of  supplies  as  to  prevent  an  advance  against  the 
enemy." 

"  E.  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War : 

Sir  : — In  reply  to  the  several  interrogatories  contained  in  your 
letter  of  yesterday,  I  have  to  report : 

1.  That  requisitions  for  supplies  to  the  army  under  General 
McClellan  are  made  by  his  staff  officers  on  the  chiefs  of  bureaus 
here ;  that"  is,  for  quartermaster's  supplies  by  his  chief  quarter- 
master on  the  Quartermaster  General ;  for  commissary  supplies,  by 
his  chief  commissary  on  the  Commissary  General,  etc.  No  such 
requisitions  have  been  to  my  knowledge  made  upon  the  Secretary 
of  War,  and  none  on  the  General-in-Chief. 

2.  On  several  occasions  General  McClellan  has  telegraphed  to 
me  that  his  army  was  deficient  in  certain  supplies.  All  these  tele- 
grams were  immediately  referred  to  the  heads  of  bureaus  with 
orders  to  report.  It  was  ascertained  that  in  every  instance  the 
requisitions  had  been  immediately  filled,  except  one  where  the 
Quartermaster  General  had  been  obhged  to  send  from  Philadelphia 
certain  articles  of  clothing,  tents,  etc.,  not  having  a  full  supply  here. 

There  has  not  been,  so  far  as  I  could  ascertain,  any  neglect  or 
delay  in  any  department  or  bureau  in  issuing  all  supplies  asked  for 
by  General  McClellan  or  by  the  officers  of  his  statf.  Delays  have 
occasionally  occurred  in  forwarding  supplies  by  rail  on  account  of  the 
crowded  condition  of  the  depots,  or  of  a  want  of  cars,  but  when- 
ever notified  of  this,  agents  have  been  sent  out  to  remove  the  dif- 
ficulty, under  the  excellent  superintendence  of  General  Ilaupt.  I 
think  these  delays  have  been  less  frequent  and  of  shorter  duration 
tlian  is  usual  with  freight  trains.  Any  army  of  the  size  of  that 
under  General  McClellan  will  frequently  be  for  some  days  without 
the  supplies  asked  for,  on  account  of  neglect  in  making  timely  re- 
quisitions and  unavoidable  deleays  in  forwarding  them,  and  in  dis- 
tributing them  to  the  difterent  birgades  and  regiments. 

From  all  the  information  I  can  obtain,  I  am  of  opinion  that  thd 
requisitions  from  that  army  have  been  filled  more  promptly,  and 
tliat  the  men,  as  a  general  rule,  have  been  better  supplied,  than  oui 
armies  operatitg  in  the  West.  The  latter  have  operated  at  much 
ereater  distanci^s  from  the  sources  of  supply,  and  have  had  far  les» 
lacilities  for  transportation.  In  fine,  I  believe  that  no  armies  in 
the  world  while  ?n  campaigne  have  been  more  promptly  or  better 
supplied  than  oui's. 

3.  Soon  after  ^ he  battle  of  Antietam,  General  McClellan  wai 
urged  to  give  me  nformation  of  his  intended  movements,  in  ordei 
that,  if  he  moved  between  the  enemy  and  Washington,  reinforce- 
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ments  could  be  sent  from  this  place.  On  the  first  of  October,  find- 
ing that  he  proposed  to  operate  from  Harper's  Ferry,  I  urged  him 
to  cross  the  river  at  once  and  give  battle  to  the  enemy,  pointing 
out  to  him  the  disadvantages  of  delaying  till  the  autumn  rains  had 
swollen  the  Potomac  and  impaired  the  roads.  On  the  6th  of  Octo- 
ber he  was  peremptorily  ordered  "  to  cross  the  Potomac  and  give 
battle  to  the  enemy  or  drive  him  south.  Your  army  must  move 
now,  while  the  roads  are  good."  It  will  be  observed  that  three 
weeks  have  elapsed  since  this  order  was  given. 

4.  In  my  opinion  there  has  been  no  such  want  of  6'upplies  in  the 
army  under  General  McClellan  as  to  prevent  his  compliance  with 
orders  to  advance  against  the  enemy.  Had  he  moved  to  the  south 
side  of  the  Potomac,  he  could  have  received  his  supplies  at  most 
as  readily  as  by  remaining  inactive  on  the  north  side. 

5.  On  the  7th  of  October,  in  a  telegram  in  regard  to  his  intend- 
ed movements,  General  McClellan  stated  that  it  would  require 
at  least  three  days  to  supply  the  first,  fifth  and  sixth  corps;  that 
they  needed  shoes  and  other  indispensable  articles  of  clothing,  as 
well  as  shelter  tents.  No  complaint  was  made  that  any  requisitions 
had  not  been  filled,  and  it  was  inferred  from  his  language  that  he 
was  only  waiting  for  the  distribution  of  his  supplies.  On  the  11th, 
he  telegraphed  that  a  portion  of  his  supplies  sent  by  rail  had  been 
delayed. 

As  already  stated,  agents  were  immediately  sent  from  here  to 
investigate  this  complaint,  and  they  reported  that  every  thing  had 
gone  forward.  On  the  same  date,  the  11th,  he  spoke  of  many 
of  his  horses  being  broken  down  by  fatigue.  On  the  12th  he  com- 
plained that  the  rate  of  supply  was  only  150  horses  per  week  for 
the  entire  army  there  and  in  front  of  Washington.  I  immediate- 
ly directed  the  Quartermaster-General  to  inquire  into  this  matter, 
and  to  report  why  a  larger  supply  was  not  furnished.  General 
Meigs  reported  on  the  14tli  that  the  average  issue  of  horses  to  Gen- 
eral McClellan's  army  in  the  field  and  in  front  of  "Washington  for 
the  previous  six  weeks  had  been  1,150  per  week,  or  8,754  in  all ;  in 
addition,  that  large  numbers  of  mules  had  been  supplied,  and  that 
the  number  of  animals  with  General  McClellan's  army  on  the  Up- 
per Potomac  was  over  30,000.  He  also  reported  that  he  was  then 
sending  to  the  army  all  the  horses  he  could  procure. 

On  the  13th,  General  McClellan  stated  "  in  regard  to  General 
Meigs'  report  that  he  had  filled  every  requisition  for  shoes  and 
clothing,  General  Meigs  may  have  ordered  these  articles  to  be  for- 
warded, but  they  have  not  reached  our  depots,  and  unless  greater 
eflbrt  to  insure  transmission  is  made  by  the  department  of  which 
General  Meigs  is  the  head,  they  might  as  well  remain  in  New  York 
or  Philadelphia,  so  far  as  this  army  is  concerned."  I  immediately 
called  General  Meigs'  attention  to  this  apparent  neglect  of  his  de- 
partment. On  the  25th,  he  reported  as  the  result  of  his  investiga- 
tion, that  48,000  pairs  of  boots  and  shoes  had  been  received  by  the 
Quartermaster  of  General  McClellan's  army  at  Harper's  Ferry, 
Fredrick  and  Hagerstown;  that  20,000  pairs  were  at  Harper's  Fer- 
ry depot  on  the  21st;  that  10,000  more  were  on  their  way,  and  15,- 
000  more  ordered.  vol.  n — 4. 
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Colonel  Ingals,  aid-de-camp  and  cliief  qnartermaster  to  Gen- 
eral McClellan,  telegraphed  on  the  25th,  "  The  sutferiug  for  want 
of  clothing  is  exaggerated,  I  think,  and  certainly  might  have  been 
avoided  by  timely  requisitions  of  regimental  and  brigade  com- 
manders." On  the  24th,  he  telegraphed  to  the  Quartermaster- 
General  that  "  the  clothing  was  not  detained  in  cars  at  the  depots. 
Such  complaints  are  groundless.  The  fact  is  the  clothing  arrives 
and  is  issued,  but  more  is  still  wanted.  I  have  ordered  more  than 
would  seem  necessary  from  any  data  furnished  me,  and  I  beg  to  re- 
mind you  that  you  have  always  very  promptly  met  all  my  requi- 
sitions. As  far  as  clothing  is  joncerned,  our  department  is  npt  at 
fault.  It  provides  as  soon  as  due  notice  is  given.  I  foresee  no 
time  when  an  army  of  over  one  hundred  thousand  men  will  not 
call  for  clothing  and  other  articles." 

In  regard  to  General  McClellan's  means  of  promptly  communi- 
cating the  wants  of  his  army  to  me,  or  to  the  proper  bureau  of 
the  War  Department,  I  report  that,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary 
mails,  he  has  been  in  hourly  communication  with  "VYashiugton  by 
telegraph. 

Yery  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

H.  W.  Halleck,  General-in-Chief. 

A  few  days  after  the  peremptory  order  to  advance  had  been  given, 
the  rebel  general  Stuart,  with  a  body  of  cavalry  two  thousand 
strong,  crossed  the  Potomac  above  McClellan's  right,  and  pushed 
rapidly  on  to  Chambersburg,  in  Pennsylvania,  where  he  secured  a 
considerable  amount  of  clothing,  destroying  property  belonging  to 
the  government,  burned  the  railroad  dopot,  seized  fresh  horses, 
made  a  detour  to  the  south  and  reached  the  Potomac  at  a  point  on 
McClellan's  left;  thus  making  a  three  days,  dash  to  our  rear,  pass- 
ing clear  around  our  whole  army,  and  escaping  without  loss. 

The  supplies  of  clothing  which  the  rebels  captured  at  Cham- 
bersburg were  destined  for  ^IcClellan's  soldiers.  A  letter  stated 
that  "  the  whole  town  was  converted  into  a  vast  dressing-room.  On 
every  hotel  porch,  on  every  corner,  on  the  street  door  steps,  and  in 
fact,  all  over  town  might  be  seen  rebel  cavalry  donning  Yankee 
uniforms,  and  throwing  their  own  worn  out  garments  into  the 
streets,  which  became  filled  with  dirty  clothing.  Some  put  on  two 
or  three  pairs  of  pants,  as  many  coat^  and  strung  as  many  boots 
and  caps  as  he  could  carry  about  his  body.  When  they  left  the 
town,  each  cavalryman  took  on  a  pile  of  goods  both  before  and 
behind  him,  so  that  himself  and  horse  resembled  a  small  sized 
"  ready  made  clothing  establishment." 

About  two  weeks  after  Stuart's  raid,  viz  :  on  the  20th  of  Octo- 
ber, the  main  body  of  McClellan's  army  began  the  passage  of  the 
river  at  Berlin,  six  miles  below  Harper's  Ferry, Pleasantson's  caval- 
ry leading.  They  proceeded  by  way  of  Leesburg,  pushing  forward 
scouts  toward  Aklie  and  Middleburg.  The  enemy  meantime  had 
fallen  back  from  the  Potomac,  following  up  the  course  of  the  Shen- 
andoah, with  the  apparent  design  of  occupying  that  valley,  and  at- 
tempting another  incursion  into  Maryland,  or  of  returning  by  that 
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route  to  Richmond.  The  main  advance  of  our  army  was  in  a 
parallel  direction,  the  Blue  Ridge  being  between  them ;  our  forces 
being  on  the  east  and  the  rebels  on  the  west.  There  was  a  contin- 
ued series  of  skirmishes  between  cavalry  corps  and  outposts ;  but 
in  two  weeks'  time  our  soldiers  occupied  the  passes  through  the 
mountain  range. 

These  gaps  were  the  scenes  of  many  brilliant  affairs  which  shed 
lustre  upon  our  volunteer  cavalry,  and  upon  its  distinguished  lead- 
er, General  Pleasantson.  As  these  passes  often  come  under  the 
reader's  notice,  it  is  of  importance  to  understand  their  localities. 
Eight  miles  from  Harper's  Ferry  is  Vestall's  Gap ;  Snicker's,  through 
which  passes  the  Alexandria  turnpike,  is  twenty  four  miles  from 
the  Ferry ;  Ashby's  Gap  is  thirty  eight  miles  distant,  and  Manas- 
sas Gap,  through  which  runs  the  railroad,  is  fifty  two  miles  from 
the  Ferry.  Eight  miles  below  is  Chester  Gap,  and  twenty  miles 
farther  down  is  Thornton's  Gap,  through  which  Lee's  army  was  at 
this  time  receiving  supplies  from  Gordonsville. 

General  Burnside  with  one  half  of  the  army  led  the  advance  and 
practically  formed  a  junction  with  the  corps  of  General  Siegel, 
which  had  been  occupying  the  region  between  IVashington  and 
"\V"arrenton.  By  the  8th  of  November,  the  headquarters  of  the 
army  were  established  at  Warrenton,  with  the  advance  at  Culpep- 
per court  house.  Our  army  now  occupied  nearly  the  same  ground 
that  was  held  by  General  Pope  previous  to  the  battle  of  Cedar 
Mountain.  The  rebel  army  occupied  the  valley  of  the  Shenando- 
ah from  "Winchester  south,  but  their  main  body,  largely  reinforced, 
was  at  Gordonsville,  from  whence  they  had  direct  railroad  com- 
munication with  Richmond.  General  Lee  would  have  given  bat- 
tle in  a  strongly  intrenched  position  below  the  Rappahannock,  and 
made  a  simultaneous  attack  upon  our  rear  with  his  forces  from  the 
valley.  The  design  of  cutting  him  off  from  Richmond  had  not 
been  attained.     Unnecessary  delay  on  our  part  had  been  fatal. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  things  on  the  8th  of  November,  when, 
an  order  arrived  from  Washington  removing  General  McClellan 
from  the  command  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac  and  appointing 
General  Burnside  in  his  place.  This  measure  had  been  resolved 
upon  after  an  earnest  and  thorough  investigation,  and  a  painful 
but  necessary  discussion  in  the  cabinet.  As  far  as  we  can  judge, 
the  reason  for  this  action  is  to  be  found  in  the  delay  in  the  advance 
of  the  army.  His  removal  was  directly  based  on  charges  preferred 
against  him  by  his  superior  officer,  General  Halleck. 

In  General  Burnside's  testimony  before  the  joint  committee  of 
Congress  on  the  conduct  of  the  war,  he  relates  the  circumstances 
connected  with  his  taking  command  of  the  army.     He  says  : 

"  On  the  7th  or  8th  of  November  I  received  an  order  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  directing  me  to  take  command  of 
the  army  of  the  Potomac,  and  also  a  copy  of  the  order  relieving 
General  McClellan  from  that  command.  This  order  was  conveyed 
to  me  by  General  Buckingham,  who  was  attached  to  the  War  De- 
partment. After  getting  over  my  surprise,  the  shock,  etc.,  I  told 
General  Buckingham  that  it  was  a  matter  that  required  very  seri- 
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ous  thouglit ;  that  I  did  not  want  the  command  ;  that  it  had  beeD 
offered  to  me  twice  before,  and  that  I  did  not  feel  that  1  could  tak^ 
it.  I  consulted  with  two  of  my  staff  officers  in  regard  to  it  for,  I 
should  think,  an  hour  and  a  half.  They  urged  upon  me  that  ] 
had  no  right,  as  a  soldier,  to  disobey  the  order,  and  that  I  had  al- 
ready expressed  to  the  government  my  unwillingness  to  take  the 
command.  I  told  them  what  my  views  were  with  reference  to  my 
ability  to  exercise  such  a  command,  which  views  were  those  I  had 
almost  unreservedly  expressed,  that  I  was  not  competent  to  com- 
mand such  a  large  army  as  this.  I  had  said  the  same  over  and 
over  again  to  the  President  and  Secretary  of  "War,  and  also,  that 
if  matters  could  be  satisfactorily  arranged  with  General  McClellan, 
I  thought  he  could  command  the  army  of  the  Potomac  better  than 
any  other  general  in  it.  But  they  had  studied  the  subject  more 
than  I  had,  and  knew  more  about  their  objections  to  General  Mc- 
Clellan than  I  did. 

'•'  There  had  been  some  conversation  in  regard  to  the  removal  of 
General  McClellan  when  he  was  bringing  away  his  army  from  be- 
fore Richmond.  The  first  of  these  conversations  with  the  President 
and  Secretary  of  "War  occurred  at  that  time.  And  then  after  Gen- 
eral McClellan  had  got  back  to  "Washington,  and  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Maryland  campaign,  there  waf?  another  convei"- 
sation  of  the  same  kind.  And  on' both  of  those  occasions  I  ex- 
pressed to  the  President  the  opinion  that  I  did  not  think  there  was 
any  one  who  could  do  as  much  wnth  that  army  as  General  McClel- 
lan could,  if  matters  could  be  so  arranged  as  to  remove  their  ob- 
jections to  him. 

"  After  I  had  consulted  with  my  staff  officers,  I  went  to  see  Gen- 
eral McClellan  himself,  and  he  agreed  with  them,  that  this  was  au 
order  which  I,  as  a  soldier,  had  to  obey.  He  said  that  he  could 
not  retain  the  command,  for  he,  as  a  soldier,  would  have  to  obey 
the  order  directing  him  to  give  up  that  command. 

"  I  then  assumed  the  command,  in  the  midst  of  a  violent'  snow 
storm,  with  the  army  in  a  position  that  I  knew  but  little  of.  I  had 
previously  commanded  but  one  corps,  upon  the  extreme  right,  and 
I  had  been  upon  the  extreme  right  and  in  the  advance  since  that 
campaign  had  begun.  I  probably  knew  less  than  any  other  corps 
commander  of  the  positions  and  relative  strength  of  the  several 
corps  of  the  army.  General  McClellan  remained  some  two  or  three 
days  to  arrange  his  affairs,  and  came  with  me  as  far  as  "Warrenton, 
and  then  left,  having  given  me  all  the  information  he  could  in  re- 
ference to  the  army." 

"  General  McClellan  on  leaving  the  command  issueda  brief  fare- 
well order  to  his  soldiers.     He  said  : 

"  As  an  army,  you  have  grown  up  under  my  care.  In  you  I 
have  never  found  doubt  or  coldness.  The  battles  you  have  fought 
under  my  command  will  proudly  live  in  our  nation's  history.  The 
glory  you  have  achieved,  our  mutual  perils  and  fatigues,  the  graves 
of  our  comrades  fallen  in  battle  and  by  disease,  the  broken  forms  of 
those  whom  wounds  and  sickness  have  disabled — the  strongest  as- 
sociations which  can  exist  among  men — unite  us  still  by  an  indis- 
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soluble  tie.     "We  shall  ever  be  comrades  in  supporting  tbe  consti- 
tution of  our  country  and  the  nationality  of.  its  people." 

General  Burnside  also  issued  an  order  to  the  army  on  assuming 
the  command,  of  which  the  following  is  the  substance : 

"  Patriotism  and  the  exercise  of  my  every  energy  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  army,  and  by  the  full  and  hearty  co-operation  of  its  of- 
ficers and  men,  will,  I  hope,  under  the  blessing  of  God,  insure  its 
success.  Having  been  a  sharer  of  the  privations  and  a  witness  of 
the  bravery  of  the  old  Army  of  the  Potomac  in  the  Maryland  cam- 
paign, and  fully  identified  with  them  in  the  feeling  of  respect  and 
esteem  for  General  McClellan,  entertained  through  a  long  and 
most  friendly  association  with  him,  I  feel  that  it  is  not  as  a  stran- 
ger I  assume  command.  To  the  Ninth  Army  Corps,  so  long  and 
intimately  associated  with  me,  I  need  say  nothing.  Our  histories 
are  identical.  With  diffidence  for  myself,  but  with  proud  confi- 
dence in  the  unswerving  loyalty  and  determination  of  the  gallant 
army  now  intrusted  to  my  care,  I  accept  its  control  with  the  stead- 
fast assurance  that  the  just  cause  must  prevail."    '' 

It  will  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  briefly  review  the  past  ser- 
vices of  the  new  commander  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  He  was 
born  at  Liberty,  a  small  town  in  Union  county,  Indiana,  on  the 
23d  of  May,  1824.  After  being  well  grounded  in  the  usual  rudi- 
ments of  a  liberal  education,  he  was  nominated  to  the  West  Point 
'Military  Academy,  and  his  name  was  enrolled  as  a  cadet  in  1842. 
He  graduated  in  1847,  eighteenth  in  a  class  of  38  members,  and 
was  immediately  attached  to  the  2d  artillery,  with  the  brevet  rank 
of  second  lieutenant.  It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  note  that  none  of 
the  graduates  of  1847  were  appointed  either  to  the  Engineers, 
corps  of  topographical  engineers,  or  the  ordnance  department. 
Usually  the  first  ten  or  twelve  graduates  are  assigned  to  these  corps, 
but  inl847  twenty-three  were  appointed  to  artillery  and  the  rest 
to  infantry  regiments.  The  requirements  of  the  service,  conse- 
quent upon  the  war  with  Mexico,  then  raging,  were  no  doubt  the 
cause  of  this.  In  September,  1848,  Lieutenant  Burnside  was  pro- 
moted to  a  full  second  lieutenancy  in  company  C,  3d  artillery, 
since  rendered  famous  as  "  Bragg's  battery,"  Bragg  hin^self  being 
then  captain  of  it.  With  this  battery,  Lieutenant  Burnside  march- 
ed, in  General  Patterson's  division,  to  the  city  of  Mexico,  and  re- 
mained there  until  the  close  of  the  Mexican  war.  After  this  he 
served  with  his  company  in  New-Mexico,  where  he  was  distin- 
guished in  encounters  with  the  Apache  Indians,  being  compliment- 
ed in  general  orders.  On  the  12th  of  December,  1851,  he  was  pro- 
moted to  a  first  lieutenancy,  in  the  room  of  an  officer  who  was 
cashiered.  When  Lieutenant-Colonel  James  D.  Graham,  of  the 
corps  of  topographical  engineers,  was  appointed  United  States 
astronomer  in  the  joint  commission  to  settle  the  frontier  lines  of 
the  United  States  and  Mexico,  Lieutenant  Burnside  was  chosen  to 
fill  the  office  of  quartermaster,  and  in  this  capacity  he  conveyed 
dispatches  from  Colonel  Graham  to  President  Fillmore,  traveling 
twelve  hundred  miles  across  the  plains  in  seventeen  days,  with  an 
escort  of  only  three  men.     After  serving  a  short  time  at  Fort 
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Adams,  Kewport  harbor,  Lieutenant  Barnside  resigned,  in  1853. 
After  his  resignation,  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  manufacture 
of  a  breech-loading  rifle  of  his  own  invention,  kno\Yn  as  the  "Burn- 
side  Rifle,"  a  project  which  resulted  in  considerable  pecuniary  loss, 
owing,  it  is  said,  to  the  double-dealings  of  the  traitorous  Secretary 
of  War,  rioyd,  who,  after  having  promised  Burnside  that  his  rifle 
should  be  used  by  the  government,  gave  the  contract  to  another 
inventor,  with  whom  he  shared  the  spoils.  General  Burnside  then 
sold  his  establishment  to  his  brother-in-law,  who  supplied  quite  a 
number  of  the  Burnside  rifles  to  the  War  Department.  Subse- 
quent to  this,  he  was,  with  General  McClellau,  whom  he  superse- 
ded, connected  with  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  holding  the  posi- 
tion of  President  of  the  Land  Ofiice  Department.  While  residing 
at  Bristol,  Rhode  Island,  he  married  Miss  Bishop,  an  estimable 
lady  of  Providence,  and  removed  with  her  to  Chieago,"upon  being 
appointed  to  the  Illinois  Central.  He  was  also  elected  major-gen- 
eral of  the  Rhode  Island  militia  during  his  sojourn  at  Bristol. 
Shortly  after  removing  to  Chicago  he  was  elected  treasurer  of  the 
Central  Railroad,  and  thereupon  removed  to  !N"ew  York,  whence 
he  was  summoned  on  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution,  by  Governor 
Sprague,  to  assume  the  colonelcy  of  the  1st  Rhode  Island  volun- 
teers, which,  it  may  be  mentioned,  en  'passant^  was  armed  with  the 
"  Burnside  Rifles."  This  regiment,  as  is  well  known,  did  good  ser- 
vice in  the  first  battle  of  Ball  Run,  its  colonel  acting  as  brigadier- 
general  of  the  second  brigade,  second  division.  After  this  he  was 
appointed  brigadier-general  of  volunteers,  his  commission  being 
dated  Gth  of  August,  1861.  Of  the  celebrated  "Burnside  Expedi- 
tion "  to  North  Carolina,  nothing  need  be  said.  Its  results  are  re- 
corded in  these  pages.  At  the  battle  of  Antietam,  General  Burn- 
side's  corps  iVarmee  performed  a  highly  important  part.  It  took 
the  main  road  to  Sharpsburg,  on  the  left,  and  encountered  the  most 
determined  opposition  in  successfully  executing  its  part  of  the 
plan  of  the  battle.  General  Burnside  had  to  cross  the  bridge  over 
the  Antietam  Creek,  and  dislodge  theencm}^  who  were  in  strong 
force  and  position  on  the  opposite  side.  Twice  his  army  made  an 
attempt  to  cross,  and  twice  was  it  repulsed,  with  heavy  loss,  but 
the  third  attack  was  successful,  and  the  position  was  won,  though 
at  great  sacrifice  of  life.  This  was  one  of  the  most  important  acts 
in  the  great  Antietam  tragedy.  In  October,  General  Burnside  was 
assigned  to  the  general  charge  of  the  defenses  of  Harper's  Ferry, 
just  recovered  from  the  rebels,  after  having  been  surrendered  by 
Colonel  Miles.  The  2d  and  12th  army  corps  were  at  the  same  time 
placed  under  his  command.  On  October  26th,  when  the  army  of 
the  Potomac  began  to  move  after  its  long  inaction,  General  Burn- 
side, with  his  2d  army  corps,  crossed  the  Potomac  in  light  march- 
ing order  immediately  after  Pleasantson's  cavalry. 

At  the  period  of  the  change  in  the  command  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac,  General  Hooker,  who  had  recovered  from  the  wounds 
received  in  the  battle  of  Antietam,  returned  to  the  army  and  took 
command  of  the  corps  of  Fitz  John  Porter ;  that  oflicer  having 
been  ordered  to  Washington  to  answer  before  a  military  commis- 
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sion  to  grave  charges  brought  against  him  by  the  inspector  gen- 
eral of  General  Pope's  army.     (See  Chapter  X.) 

Soon  after  General  Burnside  took  command,  he  drew  up  a  plan 
for  the  campaign,  which  he  submitted  to  the  authorities  at  Wash- 
ington, and  proceeded  to  re-organize  the  army,  of  which  he  made 
three  grand  divisions.  General  Sumner  commanded  the  right, 
consisting  of  the  second  corps  under  Couch,  and  the  ninth  under 
Wilcox.  On  General  Hooker  the  centre  grand  division  was  be- 
stowed, which  was  formed  of  the  third  corps,  Stoneman,  and  the 
fifth,  Butterfield's,  (late  Fitz  John  Porter's).  The  left  grand  divi- 
sion was  commanded  by  General  Franklin,  and  was  composed  of 
the  sixth  and  first  army  corps,  under  Smith  and  Reynolds.  The 
reserve  consisted  of  Seigel's  corps,  the  eleventh,  "  with  such  troops 
as  might  be  added  thereafter." 

On  the  1-ith  of  ISTovember,  an  order  was  received  from  Wash- 
ington approving  the  plan,  with  permission  for  the  army  to  move. 
At  daylight  next  morning,  Couch's  advance  corps  was  on  the  road 
to  Fredericksburg ;  a  change  of  base  having  been  determined  on. 
Other  corps  of  tlie  army  followed  later.  The  weather  was  cool 
and  bracing  and  the  roads  good ;  the  march  at  first  was  through  a 
sterile,  unfenced,  thinly  settled  region,  thickly  wooded  with  oak, 
chestnut,  red  cedar  and  pine.  Down  toward  the  valley  of  the 
Kappahannock,  the  country  grew  better ;  large  cornfields  and  spa- 
cious dwellings  gave  evidence  of  fertility  and  thrift.  Rail  fences 
appeared,  and  disappeared.  The  art  of  a  soldier's  necessities 
makes  rail  fences  precious,  and  the  midnight  sky  was  made  cheer- 
ful by  the  blaze  of  innumerable  camp  fires.  Sixteen  miles  was  a 
good  day's  march. 

Rebel  pickets  were  encountered  by  the  videttes,  and  sixteen  of 
our  cavalry  were  captured  at  one  point.  At  noon  on  the  third 
dayj  Gauch'^s  advance  reached  Falmouth,  five  miles  above  Fred- 
ericksburg, having  marched  forty  miles  in  two  days  and  a  half.  A 
rebel  battory  of  Parrott  guns  across  the  river  welcomed  his  advent, 
but  the  chief  of  artillery  called  up  the  batteries  of  Owen  and  Pet- 
tit,  and  silenced  the  guns.  From  a  bluff"  a  view  of  Fredericksburg, 
with  a  few  guns  in  position  on  the  bights,  was  obtained.  Burn- 
side,  with  the  main  body,  arrived  in  good  condition  on  the  follow- 
ing days,  and  occupied  the  region  the  north  side  of  the  river  op- 
posite Fredericksburg.  He  could  now  receive  his  supplies  direct 
from  tlie  Potomac,  at  Aquia  Creek  landing,  the  distance  by  railroad 
being  about  twenty  miles. 

Previous  to  making  this  movement  of  his  army,  the  general  had 
telegraphed  orders  to  Washington  to  have  barges  filled  with  pro- 
visions and  forage,  and  materials  for  the  reconstruction  of  the 
wharves,  floated  to  Aquia  Creek.  He  also  ordered  that  all  the 
wagons  in  Washington  that  could  be  spared,  should  be  filled  with 
hard  bread  and  small  commissary  stores,  and,  together  with  a  large 
number  of  beef  cattle,  started  for  Fredericksburg  on  the  road  by 
way  of  Dumfries ;  and  that  this  train  should  be  preceded  by  a 
pontoon  train  large  enough  to  span  the  Rappahannock  twice.  It 
appears  that  General  McClellan,  previous  to  his  removal  from  the 
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command,  had  contemplated  this  same  change  of  base,  and  for 
the  purpose  had  issued  orders  (November  6th)  to  his  chief  engi- 
neer to  have  all  the  pontoon  bridges  at  Berlin  and  vicinity  taken 
up  and  sent  to  Washington,  with  a  view  to  sending  them  to  Aquia 
Creek. 

The  business  of  removing  the  pontoons  promptly  was  of  vital 
importance.  Before  commencing  the  movement  of  the  army  from 
"Warreuton,  General  Burnside  directed  his  chief  engineer  to  tele- 
graph orders  to  "Washington  to  have  the  pontoon  train  started 
forthwith.  Generals  Halleck  and  Meigs  discussed  the  whole  plan 
for  the  campaign  at  the  headquarters  of  General  Burnside  on  the 
12th  of  I^ovember,  and  sent  off  telegrams  to  Washington  which 
General  Burnside  supposed  covered  the  whole  case  and  would  se- 
cure the  starting  of  the  pontoons  immediately. 

The  army,  as  we  have  seen,  started  on  the  15th.  On  the  19th 
the  pontoon  train  started  from  Washington  by  the  way  of  Dum- 
fries ;  but  the  recent  rains  having  made  the  roads  so  bad  that  when 
the  trains  arrived  at  the  latter  place,  the  pontoons  were  ordered  to 
be  floated  off  the  wagons  into  the  Potomac,  and  word  was  sent  to 
Washington  for  steamers  to  take  them  to  Aquia  Creek,  where  they 
arrived  on  the  23d. 

General  Burnside  awaited  from  day  to  day,  in  a  state  of  intense 
anxiety,  for  the  arrival  of  his  bridges.  To  add  to  his  difficulties,  it 
commenced  raining  and  the  river  began  to  rise.  It  had  been  his 
determination,  that  on  the  arrival  of  Sumners's  corps,  and  the 
prompt  arrival  of  his  stores  and  bridges,  to  cross  the  river  forth- 
with ;  and,  with  his  wagons  filled  with  small  stores,  accompanied 
by  droves  of  cattle  for  beef,  to  make  a  rapid  movement  down  in 
the  direction  of  Richmond,  and  try  to  meet  the  enemy  and  fight  a 
battle  before  Jackson  could  move  from  the  valley  and  form  a  junc- 
tion with  Lee. 

As  soon  as  it  was  ascertained  that  delay  was  inevitable,  and  that 
the  enemy  was  concentrating  in  force  to  dispute  the  passage  of  the 
river,  pontoons  enough  were  ordered  up  from  Aquia  Creek  to 
build  several  bridges,"in  order  to  lessen  the  difficulties  of  crossing. 
Meantime  councils  of  war  were  held.  It  was  at  first  contemplated 
to  cross  twelve  miles  below  at  Skiuker's  Neck,  but  finally  decided 
upon  to  make  only  a  demonstration  in  that  direction,  to  deceive 
the  enemy.  General  Burnside  had  well  matured  his  plans  and 
had  resolved  to  cross  where  he  was ;  to  attack  the  enemy's  posi- 
tion on  the  bights  in  the  rear  of  the  town  ;  to  pierce  their  lines  at 
one  or  two  points,  and  then  by  a  vigorous  movement  of  the  whole 
army,  to  make  the  battle,  if  possible,  a  decisive  one.  There  had 
been  a  great  deal  of  discussion  as  to  the  proper  place  of  crossing, 
but  this  plan  was  generally  well  received  by  the  officers.  It  was 
certainly  an  heroic  conception,  and  marked  the  character  of  the 
man  as  well  as  his  confidence  in  his  soldiers,  and  promised  great 
results. 

General  Lee's  position  was  naturally  a  strong  one,  and  he  had 
improved  it  by  extensive  earth  works.  General  Jackson's  corps 
occupied  the  right ;  General  Longstreet's  the  left,  extending  along 
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the  hights  to  the  Rappahannock  above  Fredericksburg.  General 
Stuart,  with  his  brigades  of  cavalry,  was  posted  on  an  extensive 
plain  at  the  extreme  right.  Skirmishers  were  thrown  out  to  guard 
the  banks  of  the  river,  and  occupy  the  town.  A  road  had  been 
cut  along  the  rear  of  the  line  of  hights  in  order  to  connect  the 
two  wings  of  the  army.  A  colored  man  gave  our  officers  correct 
information  of  this  new  road. 

General  Burnside  had  given  the  enemy  due  notice  and  ample 
time  for  the  removal  of  the  women  and  children  from  the  town, 
and  the  mayor  had  notified  the  inhabitants.  The  scene  which  en- 
sued is  said  to  have  been  heart-rending,  and  the  uproar  unparal- 
leled. Ambulances  were  sent  in  from  the  rebel  army  to  transport 
the  women,  children  and  baggage  to  the  cars,  but  many  had  to 
leave  with  nothing  but  the  clothes  they  had  on.  Most  of  them 
locked  up  their  houses  and  left  them  with  all  their  worldly  goods 
to  the  chances  of  war  and  the  mercy  of  the  contending  armies. 
Many  of  the  poorest  people  refused  to  move,  and  determined  to 
remain  until  the  cannonading  should  begin.  Others  moved  from 
two  to  three  miles  into  the  country  and  encamped  along  the  roads 
with  such  of  their  furniture  as  they  were  able  to  remove  by  piece- 
ineaL 

The  11th  of  December  was  the  day  fixed  upon  by  General  Burn- 
side  for  the  hazardous  operation  of  passing  the  river. 

The  activity  observable  in  every  department  for  many  days  pre- 
vious indicated  that  a  great  movement  was  at  hand.  Quartermas- 
ters were  straining  every  nerve  to  have  every  thing  in  their  depart- 
ments ready  at  a  moment's  notice  ;  commissaries  were  urging  for- 
ward rations  in  abundance  for  long  marches  and  a  fatiguing  cam- 
paign; the  great  pontoon  train,  drawn  by  one  thousand  horses, 
and  managed  by  the  engineer  corps  of  3,600  picked  men,  had 
every  man  at  work  night  and  day  to  have  every  bolt  and  rope  and 
cord  and  anchor  in  hand  and  in  its  proper  place ;  regiments  and 
brigades  w^ere  being  daily  drilled  in  the  maneuvers  of  the  battle- 
field ;  heavy  trains  of  ammunition  wagons  were  rumbling  over  the 
frozen  roads;  artillery  companies  were  going  through  the  rapid 
movements  required  for  the  hottest  action ;  every  thing,  from  the 
minutest  detail  up  to  the  more  general  arrangements  of  the  army, 
was  being  closely  attended  to  and  pushed  forward  to  a  state  of  efi&-. 
dency  with  all  the  energy  the  heads  of  the  difierent  departments 
could  command. 

The  boats  for  six  bridges  were  transported  to  the  river  on  the 
night  of  the  9th.  Three  points  were  selected  for  crossing.  The 
first  a  short  distance  above  the  Lacey  House,  the  headquarters  of 
General  Sumner.  Here  the  right  wing  was  to  cross.  The  second 
point  was  below  the  railroad  bridge,  for  Hooker's  centre  division, 
and  the  third  a  mile  and  a  half  below,  for  Franklin's  left  wing ; 
all  within  the  distance  of  two  miles. 

Daylight  on  the  10th  found  the  army  enveloped  in  a  dense  fog, 
very  favorable  to  its  operations.  The  artillery  was  all  in  order  to 
cover  the  crossing.  Captain  Brainard,  who  had  command  of  the 
bridge  on  the  right,  succeeded  in  completing  it  to  within  twenty 
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feet  of  the  opposite  shore,  when,  just  as  he  was  having  the  last 
boats  moved  to  their  place,  a  murderous  volley  from  200  or  300 
sharpshooters,  concealed  in  the  houses,  was  poured  upon  his  m.en. 
Twenty  of  his  best  men  were  wounded  at  the  first  fire — himself, 
severely  wounded,  among  the  number.  In  the  second  round.  Cap- 
tain Perkins  of  the  same  regiment,  the  50th  New- York,  fell  dead, 
and  Captain  McDonald  was  severely  Avounded.  The  loss  of  these 
experienced  oflicers  and  men  compelled  the  remaining  portion  of 
the  corps  to  fall  back  and  abandon  the  bridge. 

General  Burnside'  instantly  issued  an  order  for  all  his  batteries 
to  open  on  the  town  and  clear  it  of  the  enemy.  A  tremendous 
fire  from  one  hundred  pieces  was  poured  direct  upon  the  doomed 
city !  Days  before,  the  order  had  been  issued  for  the  inhabitants 
to  leave,  and  this  order  to  shell  the  town  would  not  have  been 
given,  had  the  buildings  not  been  used  to  secrete  the  sharp-shooters 
of  the  enemy.  The  moment  this  stream  of  shell  from  our  batteries 
fell  upon  the  town,  people  by  hundreds  could  be  seen  flying  from 
the  dwellings  in  all  directions.  Some  of  the  inhabitants,  as  before 
stated,  had  foolishly  remained  behind  after  the  order  was  given 
for  evacuation  by  the  mayor;  and  upon  the  first  cessation  of  the 
bombardment,  and  as  the  smoke  and  fog  cleared  away,  women 
and  children  were  seen  and  heard  screaming  and  imploring  to  be 
brought  across  the  river.  Several  of  the  buildings  were  then  in 
flames.  At  twelve  o'clock  the  fog  lifted  and  a  view  of  the  town 
and  surrounding  country  was  obtained;  some  fifteen  buildings  were 
counted  on  fire. 

The  rebels,  behind  their  intrenchments  on  the  hills,  remained 
quiet;  not  a  shot  had  they  fired  since  the  signal  guns  at  daylight. 
Keports  ran  through  the  ranks  that  they  had  falllcn  back  to  the 
second  range  of  hills,  and  would  not  offer  battle  until  our  forces 
attacked  tliem  upon  their  own  ground.  From  12  until  3  o'clock 
our  batteries  rested  and  the  work  upon  the  pontoon  bridges  was 
suspended.  At  3  o'clock  the  ball  again  opened.  All  the  batteries 
were  directed  atone  spot,  the  dwelling  on  the  bank  of  the  river 
near  where  the  pontoon  on  the  right  was  to  be  laid.  The  object 
was  to  drive  the  sharpshooters  from  under  the  cover  of  the  stone 
and  brick  buildings,  and  enable  the  engineers  to  complete  the  lay- 
ing of  the  bridge.  This  last  cannonade  was  the  most  terrific  of 
the  day. 

The  afternoon  was  clear  and  beautiful.  General  Sumner's  grand 
division  was  drawn  up  awaiting  the  order  to  cross  the  river.  Gen- 
eral Howard  had  been  given  the  place  of  honor,  and  was  to  have 
the  advance.  The  brigade  commanded  by  Colonel  Ilall,  was  to  be 
the  first  to  cross  the  river.  The  17th  Michigan  and  the  19th  and 
26th  ^lassachusetts  marched  down  to  the  bank  of  the  river  to  sup- 
port the  engineer  corps  in  finishing  the  bridge,  but  through  some 
misunderstanding  the  corps  did  not  obey  the  order  to  go  on  with 
their  work,  but  left  it  for  the  7th  Michigan,  Colonel  Baxter,  to 
complete.  Determined  that  the  bridge  should  be  laid  and  General 
Howard's  division  over  the  river  before  sunset,  these  brave  soldiers 
sprang  into  the  boats,  and,  under  the  fire  of  the  sharpshooters, 
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with  our  own  shell  falling  by  hundreds  all  around  them,  effected  a 
landing  on  the  opposite  side,  drove  the  riflemen  from  their  hiding 
places,  killed  and  wounded  fifteen,  and  took  fifty  prisoners. 

The  moment  the  boats  touched  the  shore  a  shout  went  up  from 
the  cannoniers  at  our  guns,  from  the  soldiers  drawn  out  in  line  of 
battle,  from  line  and  staff  officers  gathered  by  hundreds  to  witness 
the  crossing,  and  from  all  spectators  of  whatever  rank  or  class, 
that  almost  drowned  the  roar  of  artillery. 

In  the  first  boat  that  crossed  the  river  was  a  little  drummer  boy 
of  the  7th  Michigan,  10  years  old,  by  the  name  of  Henderson,  who 
had  begged  to  be  allowed  to  go  over. 

The  bridge  at  the  Lacey  House  having  been  laid  amid  the  ap- 
plause of  thousands,  the  87th  Pennsylvania  regiment,  determined 
not  to  be  outdone  by  the  7th  Michigan,  in  the  face  of  a  severe  fire, 
laid  the  bridge  near  the  railroad,  crossed  it,  dashed  into  the  city, 
and  came  around  one  of  the  streets,  and  shook  hands  with  the 
Michigan  boys. 

Howard's  division  alone  was  thrown  across  the  river  to  occupy 
the  town  that  night.  Farther  down  the  river,  the  preparations 
had  been  completed  for  the  passage  of  Franklin's  grand  division. 
The  construction  of  the  bridges  at  this  point  had  been  carried  on 
by  the  chief  of  engineers  on  the  general's  staff.  Early  in  the  morn- 
ing, half  a  dozen  boats  had  been  thrown  out  and  anchored  in  the 
river ;  the  timbers  had  connected  them  together,  and  the  planks 
had  been  laid.  The  men,  who  understood  each  his  appropriate 
task^  were  laboring  under  the  stimulus  of  a  constant  expectation 
of  volleys  of  bullets,  whizzing  from  the  rebel  riflemen  secreted  be- 
hind a  slight  elevation  on  the  opposite  bank.  The  picket  fires  of 
the  enemy  had  gone  out,  and  the  engineers  were  working  quietly 
and  apprehensively  upon  the  bridges,  when  a  line  of  skirmishers, 
debouching  from  the  woods,  poured  upon  them  a  volley  of  bullets. 
The  men  dropped  into  the  boats  to  escape  the  fire,  and  lay  there 
until  the  enemy  were  driven  away  by  a  few  charges  of  shrapnell 
from  the  batteries  at  the  rig-ht  and  left  of  the  brido-cs. 

Several  of  the  men  were  wounded,  and  the  boats  were  pierced 
through  in  several  places.  The  enemy  were  dispersed  and  the 
work  upon  the  bridges  renewed,  until  a  similar  attack  forced  the 
engineers  to  drop  again  into  the  bottoms  of  their  boats.  The  rebels 
were  driven  away  a  second  time,  and  ceased  thereafter  to  disturb 
the  progress  of  the  work.  The  bridges  were  built,  one  by  the  15th 
ITew  York  engineers,  and  the  other  by  the  United  States  engineers. 
The  former  was  completed  at  9  o'clock,  and  the  latter  at  11  o'clock 
A.  M. 

During  the  entire  day,  no  large  bodies  of  rebels  were  visible  upon 
General  Franklin's  front.  Lines  of  skirmishers  were  now  and  then 
appearing  upon  the  top  of  the  high  bank  of  the  river,  drawing,  at 
every  favorable  opportunity,  the  fire  from  our  batteries.  The 
houses  upon  the  other  side  were  supposed  to  harbor  the  enemy's 
sharpshooters,  and  were  accordingly  riddled  with  shell  thrown  at 
Bhort  range. 

At  noon,  having  failed  to  draw  the  enemy  into  an  artillery  duel, 
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or  to  discover  any  evidences  of  the  concentration  of  their  guns 
upon  the  pontoons,  the  diflerent  portions  of  the  left  grand  division 
were  massed  together  upon  the  wide  interval  which  stretches  away 
from  the  river  to  the  bluifs  in  the  rear,  upon  which  the  principal 
portion  of  our  artillery  was  posted.  Here  they  were  arranged  to 
be  in  readiness  for  the  most  speedy  crossing  of  the  river.  Towards 
night  a  detachment  was  thrown  across,  and  skirmishers  deployed, 
who  soon  drove  back  the  rebel  sharpshooters  ;  after  which  the  de- 
tachment was  recalled. 

Howard's  division,  which,  as  before  stated,  occupied  the  town  on 
the  night  of  the  11th,  lost  about  one  hundred  men  in  skirmishes  in 
the  streets  while  driving  out  the  rebel  sharpshooters. 

On  Friday  morning,  the  12th,  the  columns  of  two  divisions 
commenced  the  movement  of  crossing  the  river  amid  a  dense  fog. 
The  opposite  bank  was  soon  filled  with  Sumner's  troops,  and  at 
noon,  when  the  fog  cleared  away,  the  rebels  opened  with  all  their 
guns  posted  on  the  first  ridge  of  hills.  Our  artillery  replied,  and 
after  half  an  hour's  firing,  it  ceased  on  both  sides.  Hooker's  grand 
division  remained  on  the  north  bank.  Franklin  crossed  safely  below 
tlie  town,  and  General  Bayard,  with  his  cavalry,  endeavored  to  as- 
certain the  position  of  the  enemy,  in  which  operation  he  had  five 
men  killed.  About  the  only  damage  done  by  the  rebel  artillery, 
was  to  add  to  the  destruction  of  the  town.  The  whole  of  ttie  day 
was  occupied  in  the  passage  of  troops. 

On  Friday  evening,  at  a  general  council  of  war,  attended  by  the 
grand  division,  corps  and  division  commanders,  General  Burnside 
submitted  and  explained  his  plan  for  the  general  attack  he  pro- 
posed to  make  on  the  following  day  upon  the  position  of  the  ene- 
my, and  instructions  were  given  to  commence  the  movements  at 
daylight. 

Saturday  morning  came,  and  with  it  the  fog,  w^hich  prevented 
the  commencement  of  operations  at  the  stated  time.  At  ten 
o'clock,  however,  orders  were  sent  to  the  generals  commanding  the 
right  and  left  grand  divisions,  to  move  against  the  enemy's  w^orks. 

'^First,  in  regard  to  the  movements  on  the  right:  General  Sumner 
had  selected  French's  division  of  Couch's  corps  for  the  advance  of 
the  attacking  column.  It  had  orders  to  move  from  its  position  in 
the  streets  near  the  river,  to  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  form  a  line 
of  battle  by  brigades,  and,  [)recedcd  by  skirmishers,  move  at  a 
double-quick  upon  the  first  line  of  the  enemy's  works.  General 
French  -was  necessarily  obliged  to  march  his  troops  in  solid  columns 
in  parallel  streets.  As  soon  as  the  head  of  the  columns  had  emerged 
from  the  lower  into  the  higher  portions  of  the  streets,  the  eneniy's 
batteries  opened  upon  them  from  several  points.  Upon  reaching 
the  outskirts  of  the  town,  the  order  was  given  to  deploy,  but  stone 
and  other  fences  prevented  its  ready  execution.  During  the  delay 
thus  caused,  the  troops  were  exposed  to  an  enfilading  fire  which 
taxed  the  advance  most  severely. 

The  line  being  formed  at  last,  about  noon  the  order  to  advance 
was  given.  The  line  moved  up  and  over  a  low  range  of  elevations 
and  down  toward  the  foot  of  the  hills  on  w^hich  the  enemy's  breast- 
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works  were  situated.  From  houses,  rifle-pits,  barricades  across 
the  roads,  and  other  shelter,  the  rebel  sharpshooters  now  opened 
with  fearful  eflect.  The  vigor  of  the  fire  of  the  rebel  artillery  also 
steadily  increased,  and  when  the  line  reached  the  foot  of  the  second 
range  of  hills,  a  perfect  storm  of  shot  fell  upon  it.  The  advance, 
however,  was  continued  until  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the 
crest  of  the  hills,  when  a  rapid  succession  of  terrific  volleys  from 
long  lines  of  rebel  infantry,  suddenly  rising  in  front,  checked  it. 
Our  troops  made  repeated  assaults,  but  were  driven  back  in  spite 
of  all  the  eflbrts  that  could  be  made  by  their  officers.  The  princi- 
pal obstacle  that  they  found  was  a  long  stone  wall,  which  was  the 
outwork  of  the  enemy.  That  wall  was  some  four  or  five  hundred 
yards  in  length,  and  had  been  raised  and  strengthened.  The  ene- 
my had  artillery  that  enfiladed  the  wall  on  both  extremes.  They  held 
their  fire  until  our  troops  arrived  at  a  certain  point,  when  they  rose 
and  poured  a  perfect  volley  over  this  wall,  their  artillery  enfilading 
our  column  at  the  same  time.  From  the  position  they  had  gained, 
our  troops  now  exchanged  round  after  round  with  the  enemy  until 
their  ammunition  became  exhausted,  and  the  line  fell  back  some 
distance,  leaving  nearly  one-half  of  its  number  on  the  field,  to 
make  room  for  General  Hancock's  division. 

This  division  advanced,  likewise  formed  in  parallel  lines  of  brig- 
ades. It  moved  forward  steadfastly  up  to  the  wall  where  French's 
had  received  its  check,  when  it  was  also  stopped  by  the  murderous 
fire  of  the  rebel  infantry  and  artillery.  For  two  hours  it  alter- 
nately replied  to  the  enemy's  musketry,  and  attempted  to  make  its 
way  up  the  second  range  of  hills.  Although  unable  to  advance, 
and  continually  losing  numbers,  it  fought  until  its  ammunition 
gave  out,  when  it  was  relieved  by  Howard's  division,  and  retired 
nearer  to  town. 

Howard's  command  went  into  action  about  3  o'clock.  One  after 
the  other  of  its  brigades  was  advanced  to  the  front ;  but,  like  those 
of  French  and  Hancock,  did  not  succeed  in  reaching  the  enemy's 
works.  The  last  of  it,  under  General  Sally,  was  ordered  to  charge 
up  the  hill  with  the  bayonet,  and  moved  forward  in  most  gallant 
style,  but  were  checked,  as  all  other  troops  had  been. 

Shortly  after  French's  division  had  moved  to  the  attack,  Sturgis' 
division  of  Wilcox's  corps  advanced  over  a  parallel  road  on  the 
left  of  our  right  upon  the  works  and  batteries  covering  the  ene- 
my's right  flank.  It  experienced  the  same  difficulties  in  forming, 
in  consequence  of  obstructions  on  the  ground,  as  French's,  but 
pushed  forward  with  the  utmost  determination,  halting  only  at 
times  to  open  its  way  by  musketry.  It  reached  within  eighty  yards 
of  the  crest  of  the  hill  it  aimed  to  take,  but  having  been  fearfully 
weakened  in  numbers  during  its  advance,  had  to  halt.  It  held  the 
point  gained  for  three  hours. 

xTotwithstanding  it  was  confronted  by  vastly  superior  numbers 
of  infantry,  and  ^filaded  with  batteries  on  each  flank — even  after 
its  ammunition  had  all  been  spent — it  did  not  give  way,  but  firmly 
held  its  ground  until  properly  relieved  shortly  before  sunset. 

When  Howard's  division  moved  to  the  front,  the  last  of  the 
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available  force  of  Couch's  corps,  forming  onr  extreme  right,  Tras 
employed.  Of  Wilcox's  corps,  Getty's  division,  which  htid  been 
held  in  reserve  during  the  day,  was  all  that  was  at  command,  after 
Sturgis'  had  become  exhausted  by  the  severity  of  its  protracted 
struggle.  Burns  having  been  sent  early  in  the  morning  to  establish 
connection  between  the  left  and  right,  and  not  being  within  ready 
march. 

Fortunately,  however,  Butterfield's  corps  of  Plooker's  grand  di- 
vision, which  was  acting  as  a  reserve  to  the  right,  as  Stoneman's 
was  to  the  left,  came  to  the  rescue,  when  the  energies  of  Wilcox's 
and  Couch's  corps  had  been  nearly  spent.  It  had  commenced 
moving  across  the  river,  over  the  upper  and  middle  bridges, 
as  soon  as  the  advance  of  Couch's  and  Wilcox's  troops  furnished 
room  for  it  in  the  lower  part  of  the  town. 

It  had  moved  across  between  four  and  five  o'clock.  Shortly  be- 
fore dark  Humphrey's  and  Griffin's  divisions  were  ordered  to  ad- 
vance to  the  front  and  relieve  the  troops  of  General  Couch  pn  the 
right  and  General  Wilcox  on  the  left.  They  reached  the  front  and 
formed  in  line  just  before  sunset,  and  at  once  charged  upon  the 
enemy's  works.  Humphrey's  division  came  within  a  short  distance 
of  them,  and  Griffin's  reached  the  point  held  by  Sturgis,  which 
position  they  succeeded  in  holding.  In  reference  to  this  movement 
General  Hooker  says :  "  I  brought  up  every  available  battery  in 
the  city,  with  a  view  to  break  away  their  barriers  by  the  use  of 
artillery.  I  proceeded  against  the  barriers  as  I  would  against  a 
fortification,  and  endeavored  to  breach  a  hole  sufficiently  large  for 
a  '  forlorn  hope '  to  enter.  Before  that  the  attack  along  the  line, 
it  seemed  to  me,  had  been  too  general — not  sufficiently  concentrated. 
I  had  two  batteries  posted  on  the  left  of  the  road,  within  400  yards 
of  the  position  upon  which  the  attack  was  to  be  made,  and  I  had 
other  parts  of  batteries  posted  on  the  right  of  the  road,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  500  or  600  yards.  I  had  all  these  batteries  playing  with 
great  vigor  upon  that  point  until  sunset,  but  with  no  apparent  ef- 
fect upon  the  rebels  or  upon  their  works. 

"  During  the  last  part  of  the  cannonading  I  had  given  directions 
to  General  Humphrey's  division  to  form,  under  the  shelter  which 
a  small  hill  afforded,  in  column  for  assault.  When  the  fire  of  the 
artillery  ceased  I  gave  directions  for  the  enemy's  works  to  be  as-' 
saulted.  General  Humphrey's  men  took  off  their  knapsacks,  over- 
coats, and  haversacks.  They  were  directed  to  make  the  assault 
with  empty  muskets,  for  there  was  no  time  there  to  load  and  fire. 
When  the  word  was  given  the  men  moved  forward  with  great  im- 
petuosity. They  ran  and  hurrahed,  and  I  was  encouraged  by  the 
great  good  feeling  that  pervaded  them.  The  head  of  General 
Humphrey's  column  advanced  to  within,  perhaps,  15  or  20  yards 
of  the  stone  wall,  which  was  the  advanced  position  which  the  reb- 
els held,  and  then  they  were  thrown  back  as  quickly  as  they  had 
advanced.  Probably  the  whole  of  the  advance  and  the  retiring 
did  not  occupy  15  minutes.  They  left  behind,  as  was  reported  to 
me,  1,760  of  their  number,  out  of  about  4000."  During  their  ad- 
vance the  firing  from  the  rebel  artillery  reached  the  highest  inten- 
sity of  the  whole  day,  but  ceased  shortly  after  nightfall. 
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Simultaneous  with  the  advance  of  QrifRii  and  Humphrey,  Getty's 
division  moved  from  its  position  up  the  valley  of  a  little  stream 
skirting  the  town,  and  advanced  to  the  base  of  the  hill  occupied  by 
the  rebel  batteries  on  the  extreme  right,  driving  the  rebel  infantry 
from  behind  a  stonewall  from  which  they  had  greatly  troubled 
our  troops  during  the  day. 

Here  it  lay  during  the  night.  Sykes'  division  of  Butterfield's 
corps  followed  between  Griffin  and  Humphrey  to  the  front,  but  ar- 
rived too  late  for  action.  Thus  ended  the  conflict  between  our 
right  and  the  rebel  left. 

The  lines  of  General  Franklin,  as  formed  for  the  attack,  repre- 
sented an  obtuse  angle,  one  line  of  which,  General  Reynolds'  corps, 
extended  diagonally  from  the  river  bank. 

Smith's  corps  in  a  line  parallel  with  the  river  formed  on  his  right. 
The  extreme  left  was  three  miles  below  Fredericksburg,  and  the 
right  of  the  left  grand  division  was  less  than  two  miles  from  the 
town.  The  extent  of  General  Franklin's  lines  was  more  than  a 
mile  from  right  to  left. 

The  position  of  the  different  divisions  was  as  follows,  commen- 
cing on  the  right :  First,  Brooks'  division,  which  lay  upon  the 
ground  along  the  road  to  Fredericksburg,  running  parallel  with  the 
river,  and  half  way  between  it  and  the  rebel  batteries.  Howe's 
division  next  formed  on  the  left;  on  his  left  joined  Reynolds'  corps, 
the  1st  division  of  w^hich.  General  Gibbons  commanding,  took  posi- 
tion in  advance  beyond  the  road.  Meade's  division  formed  an 
angle  with  Gibbons  and  extended  toward  the  river.  Doubleday 
was  next  to  Meade,  and  rested  on  the  river;  This  in  general  was 
the  position  of  the  left  grand  division  when  the  action  commenced. 

The  first  fire  was  made  by  the  skirmishers  of  the  13th  Massachu- 
setts in  our  front.  They  had  moved  cautiously  in  advance  of  our 
lines  for  half  a  mile,  when  discovering  the  enemy's  pickets  they 
fired  upon  them.  Cannonading  soon  commenced  in  earnest.  The 
hazy  atmosphere  of  the  early  part  of  the  day  having  cleared  away 
so  as  to  give  to  each  of  the  contending  parties  a  view  of  the  posi- 
tion taken  by  the  other,  Hall's  battery,  the  2d  Maine,  discovered  a 
battery  of  the  enemy  in  close  proximity,  and  opened  a  rapid  and 
vigorous  fire  upon  it. 

In  a  few  moments  the  artillery  fire  extended  along  the  entire 
line.  The  2d  United  States  artillery.  Captain  Ranson ;  Cooper's 
battery  of  Pennsylvania  Reserves,  and  others,  made  and  received 
a  severe  attack.  The  skirmish  was  kept  up  as  our  lines  advanced, 
and  the  position  of  the  enemy  in  the  woods  was  almost  reached. 
A  scattering  musketry  fire  continued  from  the  first  advance,  about 
9  o'clock,  till  noon,  with  occasional  lulls.  The  cannonading  was 
heavy  and  severe. 

During  the  advance  of  the  left  grand  division  upon  the  enemy's 
position,  Major-General  Stoneman's  corps  of  the  centre  grand  divis- 
ion, Hooker's,  which  had  moved  to  the  vicinity  of  the  river  the 
evening  previous,  moved  over  the  bridges.  General  Birney's  divis- 
ion, in  the  advance,  moved  toward  the  left  to  the  support  of  that 
portion  of  the  line.    Great  enthusiasm  was  excited  among  the  troops 
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as  General  Birney  was  seen  moving  across  the  plain,  in  deep  column, 
winding  onward  from  the  river. 

General  Birney  had  received  orders  to  place  himself  in  position 
to  support  the  right  of  General  Reynolds'  corps  in  an  attack  which 
was  momentarily  expected  to  be  made.  Orders  to  advance  having 
been  received.  General  Gibbons'  and  General  Meade's  divisions 
were  directed  to  advance  upon  the  enemy  in  the  woods,  and  upon 
the  hill,  holding  the  position  if  support  should  come  to  them,  aban- 
doning it  in  case  they  should  be  too  severely  pressed. 

I^Tow  came  the  most  successful  and  determined  eftbrton  this  part 
of  our  line.  The  attack  was  made  from  the  point  of  intersection 
of  the  angle  formed  by  our  lines  already  referred  to.  This  point 
was  nearest  to  the  woods,  and  the  enemy's  shells  were  falling  thick- 
ly about  it. 

Gibbons'  division  and  the  Pennsylvania  Reserves  advanced  bold- 
ly toward  the  works  of  the  eneumy.  They  pushed  determinedly 
through  the  brushwood  and  bushes  on  to  a  grove  of  cedars,  and 
through  these  up  the  hills  towards  the  breastworks  of  the  enemy. 
The  works  were  carried,  many  prisoners  captured,  and  the  crest  of 
the  hill  gained,  not,  however,  without  a  heavy  loss. 

General  Gibbons  had  fallen ;  wounded  in  the  arm,  while  leading 
his  command  to  the  attack.  The  works  of  the  enemy  at  this  point 
were  gained,  but  not  held.  The  -enemy,  unfortunately,  possessed 
the  strength  to  concentrate  overwhelming  numbers  of  fresh  troops 
upon  the  threatened  point,  and  for  all  the  valor  of  those  who  sur- 
vived, and  all  the  sacrifices  of  those  who  fell,  the  position  had  to  be* 
abandoned,  and  our  troops  were  compelled  to  fall  back  to  the  plain. 

They  had  penetrated  beyond  the  railroad  and  the  Bowling-GreeD 
turnpike,  through  the  woods  and  across  the  outer  work  of  the  ene- 
my to  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  were  then  forced  back  to  the  other 
side  of  the  railroad,  where  they  maintained  their  stand  in  advance* 
of  that  they  had  originally  occupied. 

In  the  meantime.  General  Doubleday  had  been  constantly  push- 
ing the  enemy  upon  the  left.  A  most  determined  resistance  was 
made  by  the  enemy  as  skirmishers  and  with  reserves  and  artillery. 
The  lire  which  during  the  forenoon  was  kept  up  on  the  left,  told 
of  the  most  severe  fighting.  For  full  a  mile  the  enemy  was  pressed 
back,  contesting  the  ground  inch  by  inch,  receiving  and  inflicting 
heavy  loss.  The  enemy  fell  back  upon  his  defenses,  and  the  ad- 
vantage gained  was  indecisive. 

During  these  successive  advances  and  checks,  an  uninterrupted 
shelling  was  kept  up  by  the  rebel  batteries  upon  the  bodies  of 
troops  at  different  points  of  the  plain.  At  a  large  stone  mansion 
near  the  centre  of  our  line,  used  as  a  field  hospital  during  the  day, 
an  incessant  fire  was  directed.  ISTear  this  building.  General  Bay- 
ard found  an  untimely  death.  A  shell  struck  him  in  the  leg,  with- 
out exploding,  while  sitting  under  a  tree  within  a  few  yards  of 
General  Franklin.  His  leg  was  nearly  torn  off,  and  he  died  in  the 
course  of  the  evening. 

Toward  the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  the  firing  along  the  lines 
of  the  left  grand  division  grew  weaker,  and  gradually  settled  into 
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a  comparative  lull.  Shortly  before  sunset,  however,  the  firing  on 
the  extreme  left  was  again  renewed  with  increased  vigor,  and  kept 
up  till  after  dark.  At  half-past  5  o'clock  it  gradually  died  away, 
and  at  6  o'clock  it  had  entirely  ceased. 

On  the  left  as  well  as  on  the  right,  the  battle  came  short  of  the 
expectations  of  the  ofiicers.  We  gained  some  ground,  but  failed 
to  realize  the  main  object  of  the  day's  work,  namely,  the  dislodg- 
ment  of  the  enemy  from  their  intrenched  position  on  the  bights 
overlooking  the  plain  held  by  our  left,  and  the  town,  occupied  by 
our  right  division. 

By  far  the  severest  fighting  occurred  on  the  right.  All  the  gen- 
erals that  had  participated  in  the  battle  of  Antietam  said  that  the 
contest  on  this  portion  of  the  line  exceeded  it  in  intensity.  The 
rebels  had  our  troops  most  decidedly  at  a  disadvantage.  Their  in- 
fantry fought  principally  under  cover,  while  their  artillery  had  it 
almost  all  their  own  way  from  its  elevated  position. 

On  the  right  it  was  found  impossible  to  bring  any  of  our  artillery 
into  play,  for  want  of  proper  positions  in  the  early  part  of  the 
action.  At  least  sixty  pieces  played  upon  our  right  from  the  ene- 
my's batteries  during  the  greater  portion  of  the  day. 

General  Burnside,  while  holding  the  ground  he  had  already 
gained  by  such  heroic  efforts,  determined  to  renew  the  struggle  on 
the  following  day.  He  spent  the  whole  night  in  going  over  the 
ground  occupied  by  his  right  wing,  in  consulting  with  his  officers, 
and  in  making  preparations  for  the  morrow.  The  losses  had  been 
terrible,  and  the  feeling  generally  was  against  renewing  the  attack 
in  the  morning.  He  returned  to  his  headquarters,  however,  with 
the  firm  conviction  that  he  could  carry  the  enemy's  works  by 
another  effort.  He  told  General  Sumner  that  he  wanted  him  to 
order  the  ninth  army  corps,  which  was  the  corps  that  General 
Burnside  had  himself  originally  commanded,  to  form  the  morning's 
column  of  attach  by  regiments,  and  move  directly  on  the  enemy's 
works.  He  suggested  that  these  twenty  regiments,  by  arriving  up 
quickly  after  each  other,  would  be  able  to  carry  the  stone  wall  and 
batteries  in  front,  force  the  enemy  into  tlieir  next  line,  and  by  going 
in  with  them  the  enemy  would  not  be  able  to  fire  upon  them  to 
any  great  extent.  General  Sumner  issued  the  order  and  the  col- 
umn of  attack  was  formed  before  daylight. 

"The  next  morning,"  says  General  Burnside,  "just  before  the 
column  was  to  have  started.  General  Sumner  came  to  me  and  said : 
*  General,  I  hope  you  will  desist  from  this  attack ;  I  do  not  know 
of  any  general  officer  who  approves  of  it,  and  I  think  it  will  prove 
disastrous  to  the  army.'  Advice  of  that  kind  from  General  Sum- 
ner, who  has  always  been  in  favor  of  our  advance  whenever  it  was 
possible,  caused  me  to  hesitate.  I  kept  the  column  of  attack 
formed,  and  sent  over  for  the  division  and  corps  commanders,  and 
consulted  with  them.  They  unanimously  voted  against  the  attack. 
I  then  went  over  to  see  the  other  officers  of  the  command  on  the 
other  side,  and  found  that  the  same  opinion  prevailed  among  them. 
I  then  sent  for  General  Franklin,  who  was  then  on  the  left,  and  he 
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was  of  exactly  the  same  opinion.  This  caused  me  to  decide  that  1 
ought  not  to  make  the  attack  I  had  contemplated  ;  and  I  felt  that 
I  could  not  take  the  responsibility,  notwithstanding  my  own  be- 
lief at  the  time  that  the  works  of  the  enemy  could  be  carried.  In 
the  afternoon  of  that  day,  I  again  saw  the  officers  and  told  them 
that  I  had  decided  to  withdraw  to  this  side  of  the  river  all  our 
forces  except  enough  to  hold  the  town  and  the  bridge-heads,  but 
should  keep  the  iDridges  there  for  future  operations,  in  case  wo 
wanted  to  cross  again.  I  accordingly  ordered  the  withdrawal, 
leaving  General  Hooker  to  conduct  the  withdrawal  of  our  forces 
from  the  town,  and  General  Franklin  to  conduct  it  on  our  left. 
During  that  evening,  I  received  a  note  from  General  Hooker,  and 
about  10  o'clock  at  night.  General  Butterlield  came  over  with  a 
message  from  General  Hooker,  stating  that  he  (General  Hooker) 
felt  it  his  duty  to  represent  to  me  the  condition  in  which  I  was 
leaving  the  town  and  the  troops  in  it.  After  a  long  conversation 
on  the  subject  with  General  Butterfield,  I  felt  that  the  troops  I 
proposed  to  leav6  behind  would  not  be  able  to  hold  the  town.  I 
then  partially  decided  to  withdraw  the  whole  command,  a  still 
more  perilous  operation.  It  commenced  raining,  which,  to  some 
extent,  was  an  assistance  to  us,  but  was  a  very  bad  thing  in  the 
moving  of  the  troops.  I  thought  over  the  matter  for  about  two 
hours,  and  about  1  o'clock  I  sent  over  an  order  to  withdraw  the 
whole  force,  which  was  successfully  accomplished." 

The  divisions  re-occupied  their  old  ground  on  the  north  side  of 
the  river,  and  on  the  IGth  they  were  joined  by  the  corps  of  Gen 
eral  Siegel,  who  had  made  a  forced  march  of  several  days'  dura 
tion  through  fields  and  over  roads  composed  of  rocks,  stumps, 
mud,  ditches  and  bog-holes.  On  Tuesday,  the  dead  were  buried 
under  a  flag  of  truce ;  and  our  loss  in  killed  numbered  1,128.  The 
report  of  the  medical  director,  made  on  the  23d,  gave  the  number 
of  our  wounded  in  the  battle  at  over  6,000 ;  about  one-third  of 
whom  were  receiving  treatment  in  the  hospitals  at  that  date.  The 
greatest  loss  was  in  Couch's  corps  of  the  right  grand  division.  The 
loss  of  the  rebels  in  killed  and  wounded  amounted  to  sdmewhat 
less  than  5,000. 

The  conductors  of  the  opposition  press  in  the  north  "improved" 
the  occasion  by  assailing  the  administration,  and  charging  the 
blame  of  our  repulse  alternately  upon  the  president,  the  secretary 
of  war,  and  upon  General  Halleck ;  no  allusion  was  made  to  the 
strength  of  the  rebel  position  as  being  an  element  in  the  calculation 
of  causes.  They  clamored  for  a  reconstruction  of  the  cabinet ;  but  it 
would  be  difficult  for  common  minds  to  discern  how  such  a  meas- 
ure if  adopted  would  have  had  a  tendency  to  force  General  Lee 
from  his  stronghold  and  open  the  road  to  Richmond.  Probably 
they  were  more  intent  on  pulling  down  the  administration  than  in 
putting  down  the  rebellion.  The  following  frank  and  manly  offi- 
cial statement,  in  which  General  Burnside  "  takes  the  responsibility," 
was  made  public  and  the  turmoil  suddenly  ceased.  It  is  dated  De- 
cember 19th,  and  is  addressed  to  General  Halleck : 
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General  :  I  have  the  honor  to  ofler  the  following  reasons  for 
moving  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  across  the  Rappahannock  sooner 
than  was  anticipated  by  the  president,  secretary  of  war,  or  your- 
self, and  crossing  at  a  point  different  from  the  one  indicated  to  you 
at  our  last  meeting  at  the  president's. 

During  my  preparations  for  crossing  at  the  place  I  had  first 
selected,  I  discovered  that  the  enemy  had  thrown  a  large  portion, 
of  his  force  down  the  river  and  elsewhere,  thus  weakening  his  de- 
fenses in  front,  and  also  thought  I  discovered  that  he  did  not  an- 
ticipate the  crossing  of  our  whole  force  at  Fredericksburg,  and  I 
hoped,  by  rapidly  throwing  the  whole  command  over  at  that  place, 
to  separate,  by  a  vigorous  attack,  the  forces  of  the  enemy  on  the 
river  below  from  the  forces  behind  and  on  the  crest  in  the  rear  of 
the  town,  in  which  case  we  could  fight  him  with  great  advantage 
in  our  favor. 

To  do  this,  we  had  to  gain  a  hight  on  the  extreme  right  of  the 
crest,  which  hight  commanded  a  new  road  lately  made  by  the  ene- 
my for  the  purposes  of  more  rapid  communication  along  his  lines, 
which  point  gained,  his  positions  along  the  crest  would  have  been 
scarcely  tenable,  and  he  could  have  been  driven  from  them  easily 
by  an  attack  on  his  front  in  connection  with  a  movement  in  the 
rear  of  the  crest. 

How  near  we  came  to  accomplishing  our  purpose  future  reports 
will  show.  But  for  the  fog,  and  unexpected  and  unavoidable 
delay  in  building  the  bridges,  which  gave  the  enemy  twenty -four 
hours  more  to  concentrate  his  forces  in  his  strong  positions,  \f  e 
would  almost  certainly  have  succeeded ;  in  which  case  the  battle 
would  have  been,  in  my  opinion,  far  more  decisive  than  if  we  had 
crossed  at  the  places  first  selected.  As  it  was,  we  came  very  near 
success. 

Failing  in  accomplishing  the  main  object,  we  remained  in  order 
of  battle  two  days — long  enough  to  decide  that  the  enemy  would 
not  come  out  of  his  stronghold  to  fight  us  with  his  infantry — after 
which  we  recrossed  to  this  side  of  the  river  unmolested,  without 
the  loss  of  men  or  property.  As  the  day  broke,  our  long  lines  of 
troops  were  seen  marching  to  their  different  positions  as  if  going 
on  parade.     Not  the  least  demoralization  or  disorganization  existed. 

To  the  brave  officers  and  soldiers  who  accomplished  the  feat  of 
thus  recrossing  the  ri,ver  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  I  owe  every 
thing. 

For  the  failure  in  the  attack,  I  am  responsible,  as  the  extreme 
gallantry,  courage  and  endurance  shown  by  them  was  never  ex^ 
ceeded,  and  would  have  carried  the  points  had  it  been  possible. 

To  the  families  and  friends  of  the  dead,  I  can  only  offer  my 
heartfelt  sympathies,  but  for  the  wounded  I  can  offer  my  earnest 
prayers  for  their  comfort  and  final  recovery. 

The  fact  that  I  decided  to  move  from  Warrenton  on  to  this  line, 
rather  against  the  opinion  of  the  president,  secretary  of  war  and 
yourself,  and  that  you  left  the  whole  movement  in  my  own  hands, 
without  giving  me  orders,  makes  me  the  one  responsible. 

I  will  write  you  very  soon  and  give  you  more  definite  informa- 
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tion ;  and  finally,  will  send  you  my  detailed  report  in  which  a 
special  acknowledgment  will  be  made  of  the  services  of  the  differ- 
ent grand  divisions,  army  corps,  and  my  general  and  personal  staff 
departments  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  to  whom  I  am  so  much 
indebted  for  their  support  and  hearty  co-operation. 

I  will  add  here  that  the  movement  was  made  earlier  than  you 
expected,  and  after  the  president,  secretary  and  yourself,  requested 
me  not  to  be  in  haste,  for  the  reason  that  we  were  supplied  much 
sooner  by  the  different  staff  departments  than  was  anticipated 
when  I  last  saw  you. 

The  wounded  were  all  moved  to  this  side  of  the  river,  and  are 
being  well  cared  for,  and  the  dead  all  buried  under  a  flag  of  truce. 
The  surgeons  report  a  much  larger  proportion  of  slight  wounds 
than  usual. 

I  am  glad  to  represent  the  army  at  the  present  time  in  good  con- 
dition. 

Thanking  the  government  for  the  entire  support  and  confidence 
which  I  have  always  received  from  them, 

I  remain,  General,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Ambrose  E.  Burnside, 
Major-General  Commanding  Army  of  the  Potomac. 

Upon  the  reception  of  the  above  preliminary  report,  of  General 
Burnside,  the  President  issued  the  following  proclamation  to  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  : 

Executive  Mansion,  Washington,  December  22,  1862. 
To  the  Army  of  the  Potomac: 

I  have  just  read  your  commanding  general's  preliminary  report 
of  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg.  Although  you  were  not  success- 
ful, the  attempt  was  not  an  error,  nor  the  failure  other  than  an 
accident. 

The  courage  with  which  you,  in  an  open  field,  maintained  the 
contest  against  an  intrenched  foe,  and  the  consummate  skill  and 
success  with  which  you  crossed  and  recrossed  the  river  in  the  face  of 
the  enemy,  show  that  you  possess  all  the  qualities  of  a  great  army, 
which  will  yet  give  victory  to  the  cause  of  the  country  and  of 
popular  government. 

Condoling  with  the  mourners  for  the  dead,  and  sympathizing 
with  the  severely  wounded,  I  congratulate  you  that  the  number  of 
both  is  comparatively  so  small.  I  tender  to  you,  officers  and  soldiers, 
the  thanks  of  the  nation. 

Abraham  Lincoln. 

As  the  president  pronounced  that  there  had  been  "  no  error  in 
making  the  attempt,"  we  infer  that  there  was  no  want  of  ability 
in  the  commanding  general.  Among  the  editorial  criticisms  of 
the  northern  press  upon  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg,  but  one  of 
the  writers  seems  to  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  of  President 
Lincoln,  that  the  attempt  was  not  a  military  error.  The  following 
comments  by  the  editor  of  the  Philadelphia  North  American  exhibit 
marked  ability,  a  close  study  of  tactical  operations,  and  a  high 
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appreciation  of  the  military  capacity  of  General  Burnside.  The 
reader  will  be  repaid  for  the  perusal  by  the  knowledge  he  will  gain 
of  war  as  an  art,  and  the  interest  which  attaches  to  the  historical 
reminiscences : 

The  Battle  op  Fredericksburg. 

We  have  already  remarked  that  the  first  accounts  of  battles  gen- 
erally differ  in  the  most  remarkable  manner  from  those  which 
finally  obtain  a  place  in  history,  being  exaggerated,  distorted  and 
inaccurate.  At  the  time  we  wrote,  we  had  no  idea  that  this  would 
so  soon  be  exemplified  in  the  accounts  of  one  of  the  most  fearful 
battles  on  record,  one  in  the  contemplation  of  which  the  heart 
sickens,  and  the  imagination  grows  weary  of  the  vain  attempt  to 
embrace  the  details  of  the  horrible  slaughter.  The  revelations  of 
this  week  have  seared  a  place  in  the  memory  of  the  present  gen- 
eration, the  like  of  which  may  not,  and,  we  trust,  will  not,  occur 
again.  A  struggle  so  tremendous  in  the  size  of  the  armies  en- 
gaged, so  fearful  in  its  concomitants,  so  appalling  in  its  results,  and 
so  brief  in  its  duration,  deserves  to  be  memorable  in  our  annals  for 
all  time  to  come,  and  yet  the  first  accounts  treated  it  as  a  mere  re- 
connoissance  or  skirmish. 

Some  of  our  cotemporaries  are  vexing  their  brains  to  find  the 
means  of  belittling  this  prodigious  slaughter.  If  they  were  not  in 
so  great  a  hurry  to  judge  of  every  event  in  the  very  instant  that 
the  first  telegram  arrives — if  they  were  not  so  big  with  counsel  and 
portentous  with  theirthreats — if,  in  short,  they  had  but  a  little  of 
that  cool  bravery  which  is  the  pre-eminent  quality  of  an  officer  in 
battle,  and  should  be  possessed  by  all  who  undertake  to  counsel 
generals,  they  would  wait  patiently  until  they  were  furnished  with 
accurate  details,  and  then  judge  calmly  and  philosophically.  There 
is  no  need  for  any  one  to  apologize  for  this  great  battle,  or  to  at- 
tempt to  belittle  it  into  a  reconnoissance  in  force,  or  to  censure  the 
generals  who  undertook  it,  or  to  explain  it  away  into  what  it  was 
not.  It  was  a  prodigious  attempt  to  achieve  a  great  result,  and  it 
was  a  prodigious  failure.  When  such  things  do  fail  at  all,  they 
always  fail  in  this  way.  Ko  partial  failure  is,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  possible.  If  the  event  proves  a  victory,  as  it  often  does,  it 
is  never  a  mere  strategical  or  tactical  victory  ;  it  becomes  a  moment- 
ous triumph,  memorable  through  all  succeeding  time. 

Burnside  was  unsuccessful  in  his  attempt,  but  Napoleon  was 
equally  unsuccessful  at  Aspern  and  Essling,  and  his  failure  at  "Wa- 
terloo was  awful.  Burnside  has  made  no  blunder.  His  plan  was 
worthy  the  best  general  in  Europe.  He  had  used  it  before  with 
skill  and  success  at  Roanoke  island  and  Newbern,  and  although  he 
failed  in  the  present  case,  that  does  not  prove  that  the  plan  itself 
was  defective.  The  main  features  of  his  military  system  seem  to 
be  to  attack  the  enemy's  centre  in  force,  and  to  attack  always  in 
column.  Some  of  the  very  wise  men,  who  think  the  president  and 
cabinet  ought  to  resign,  urge  that  both  of  these  ideas  were  wrong, 
and  that  the  progress  of  the  age  has  exploded  them.  "We  do  not 
believe  a  word  of  this,  and  we  will  say  why. 
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We  have  already  stated  that  both  at  Roanoke  Island  and  at  Wew- 
bern,  these  two  ISlapoleonic  ideas  were  used  by  Burnside,  and  were 
the  leading  features  of  his  operations.  He  paid  no  attention  to 
outposts,  to  flanking  efforts,  etc.  In  this  he  was  right.  Baron 
Jomini  expressly  says,  in  his  summary  of  the  Art  of  War,  that  these 
flanking  operations  imperil  an  army  by  making  its  line  too  thin 
and  weak,  so  that  an  attack  by  the  enemy  may  easily  break  it ; 
and  if  the  flanking  party  is  separated  and  sent  by  a  detour  to  make 
a  rear  diversion,  it  is  very  apt  to  fail  through  a  mistake  of  roads, 
or  delays  of  various  kinds,  and,  if  encountered  by  the  enemy  in 
force,  is  sure  to  be  annihilated.  In  the  desperate  battle  of  Spring- 
field, Seigel's  flank  attack  was  a  disastrous  failure,  and  his  whole 
division  was  cut  up,  despite  the  great  skill  of  the  general,  and  his 
tried  abilities  on  many  a  hard-fought  field. 

In  war,  the  most  obvious  and  ordinary  of  all  efibrts  by  generals, 
of  every  grade  and  talent,  is  to  outflank  the  enemy.  Napoleon 
achieved  the  greatest  and  most  wonderful  of  all  his  successes  by 
avoiding  this  hackneyed  mode  of  operations,  and  risking  his  whole 
force  on  a  single  desperate  attack  of  the  centre.  Perhaps  it  will 
be  said  that  every  general  is  not  a  Napoleon,  and  therefore  such 
risks  ought  to  be  avoided.  To  this  we  reply  that  in  every  battle 
where  these  fearful  attacks  of  the  centre  proved  successful,  he  was 
on  the  very  brink  of  destruction.  In  his  first  signal  victory  at 
Marengo,  the  battle  was  actually  lost ;  his  army  was  thoroughly 
beaten  and  flying  in  all  directions,  when  Dessaix  arrived.  He,  too, 
thought  the  field  lost;  but  Napoleon  renewed  the  contest  with  the 
fresh  troops,  and  won  the  day  by  his  attack  on  the  centre.  Wa- 
grara  was  a  memorable  instance  of  this  terrific  risk,  and  the  terri- 
ble slaughter  of  Macdonald's  column  in  the  decisive  charge,  still 
causes  the  reader  of  history  to  thrill  as  he  ponders  upon  it. 

Our  soldiers  at  Fredericksburg  were  not  a  whit  worse  than  those 
of  Napoleon.  His  troops  recoiled  in  many  a  battle  before  the  aw- 
ful fire  of  the  opposing  army,  and  the  best  troops  in  the  world 
sometimes  fail  in  a  charge.  The  British  storming  party  failed  at 
the  Redan  before  Sevastopol.  They  fled  like  sheep  at  Bunker  Hill 
and  New-Orleans.  Napoleon's  veterans,  from  a  hundred  battle- 
fields, were  scattered  to  the  winds  at  "Waterloo.  It  is  idle  to  ex- 
pect that  men  with  reasoning  faculties  will  not  recoil  before  such 
horrors  as  our  troops  encountered  at  Fredericksburg.  It  may  be 
said  that  if  this  is  true,  the  charge  in  column  and  on  the  centre 
must  be  an  error.  But  here  is  just  the  point  where  modern  military 
science  shows  itself  most  triumphantly. 

Napoleon  knew  that  the  risk  of  such  a  charge  was  awful,  and 
that  as  in  a  great  war  it  must  always  be  increased  by  the  fact  that 
most  of  the  troops  in  the  field  are  new  levies,  and,  therefore,  to  a 
certain  extent  untrustworthy,  means  must  be  found  to  guard  against 
the  possibility  of  their  being  able  to  take  to  flight.  To  do  this  he 
made  his  charging  columns  always  very  heavy,  that  however  great 
the  slaughter  might  be  in  front,  no  one  could  turn  and  flee,  as  the 
vast  multitude  pressing  forward  in  the  rear  prevented  it.  Mac- 
donald's charging  column  at  Wagram,  started  out  sooae  eighteen 
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thousand  strong,  and  when  it  reached  the  Austrian  lines  had  only 
eighteen  hundred  left.  But  it  broke  the  enemy's  line  and  gained 
the  victory. 

Something  of  these  tactics  was  resorted  to  by  Burnside  in  the 
late  battle.  When  Meade's  division,  after  its  successful  charge, 
broke  before  the  fearfal  fire  of  the  enemy,  Birney's  division  was 
immediately  pushed  forward,  and  drove  back  the  enemy,  and  took 
several  hundred  prisoners.  This  method  of  attack  is  now  the  ac- 
cepted one  in  all  the  European  armies.  The  Russians  used  it  at 
Inkermau,  and  despite  the  dreadful  slaughter,  they  would  undoubt- 
edly have  succeeded  but  for  the  timely  arrival  of  the  French.  Na- 
poleon III.  used  it  at  Magenta  and  Solferino,  and  the  carnage  was 
so  great  that  for  months  after  these  conflicts  the  Emperor's  nerves 
were  completely  unsettled,  and  his  mind  filled  with  morbid  images. 
Santa  Anna  adopted  it  at  Buena  Vista,  and  at  one  time,  notwith- 
standing the  bravery  of  our  troops  and  the  strength  of  our  position, 
he  came  near  succeeding.  But  Taylor  arrived  at  the  right  spot  at 
the  opportune  moment,  and  renewed  the  battle  with  Bragg's  bat- 
tery, O'Brien's  having  been  lost. 

Here  is  just  the  perilous  point.  This  method  of  attack  is  never 
a  thing  without  risk,  and  requires  a  general  of  great  resources  and 
unbounded  courage.  When  the  slaughter  is  greatest,  he  must  be 
able  to  command  himself  most.  This  is  where  the  mighty  genius 
of  Napoleon  shone  resplendent.  Riding  amid  the  thunder  and 
the  horrors  of  the  battle,  he  seized  upon  the  moment  of  fearful 
peril  to  make  his  decisive  charge  with  all  his  force,  lending  to  it 
all  the  enthusiasm  and  courage  which  his  own  example  could  in- 
fuse into  his  men.  "We  are  afraid  that  Burnside  committed  an 
error  in  not  allowing  Sumner  to  go  on  the  field  and  take  the  com- 
mand of  his  men  at  the  critical  moment.  The  old  hero  chafed  at 
being  prevented.  lie  would  be  most  at  home  in  the  midst  of  dan- 
ger, and  had  he  been  allowed  to  go,  he  would  have  saved  the  day, 
and  perhaps  have  won  the  battle.  Burnside  himself  could  have 
done  it,  or  Hooker  or  Ileintzelman. 

We  do  not  think  that  Burnside  deserves  censure  for  his  plan  of 
this  battle.  It  was  an  attempt  not  merely  to  defeat  the  rebel  army, 
but  to  annihilate  it.  Had  he  succeeded  in  his  attempt  to  pierce  the 
centre  and  seize  the  railroad  in  the  rear,  their  retreat  would  have 
been  cut  off,  the  whole  rebel  army  divided  into  two  fragments,  and 
attacked  in  front,  flank  and  rear.  It  is  worth  all  the  men  we  have 
lost  to  have  tried  to  gain  such  a  victory  ;  and  so  far  from  visiting  any 
one  with  blame  for  it,  we,  for  our  own  part,  are  rather  rejoiced  to  find 
that  at  last  we  have  some  one  able  to  make  a  plan  of  action  worth 
the  risk  incurred  in  carrying  it  out.  The  victor  of  Roanoke  Island 
and  Newbern  is  not  a  man  to  be  daunted  at  trifles,  and  we  trust 
this  great  republic  will  not  be  led  into  censuring  him  too  hastily. 


On  the  same  day  that  Burnside  crossed  the  Rappahannock  to 
attack  the  position  of  Lee,  General  Foster  moved  from  Newbern 
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to  cut  off  the  railroad  communication   between   Charleston  and 
Kichmond,  at  Goldsboro,  in  North  Carolina. 

He  first  encountered  a  rebel  force  at  South  West  Creek,  after  a 
march  of  twenty-five  miles  over  bad  roads,  and  immediately  moved 
to  the  attack.  After  a  heavy  artillery  fire  in  front  and  a  vigorous 
infantry  fire  on  both  flanks,  he  succeeded  in  forcing  a  passage  with- 
out much  loss.  On  the  following  morning  he  advanced  upon  the 
town  of  Kinston,  situated  on  a  branch  of  the  Neuse,  and  discov- 
ered the  enemy  strongly  posted  at  a  defile  through  a  marsh  border- 
ing on  a  creek.  The  position  was  so  well  chosen  that  very  little  of 
General  Foster's  artillery  could  be  brought  into  play,  and  the  main 
attack  was  therefore  made  by  the  infantry,  assisted  by  a  few  guns 
pushed  forward  in  the  road.  The  fight  that  ensued  was  a  hard 
one,  and  lasted  five  hours.  The  enemy  were  driven  from  their 
position  and  retreated  to  the  river.  They  had  previously  prepared 
for  the  destruction  of  the  bridge,  and  now  set  fire  to  it  in  six 
places ;  but  the  pursuing  forces  of  Foster  followed  them  up  so  rap- 
idly that  they  arrived  in  time  to  save  the  bridge. 

The  rebels  now  retreated  in  hot  haste  from  Kiuston  by  the  Golds- 
boro and  Pikeville  road.  Their  force,  commanded  by  General 
Evans,  amounted  to  about  6,000  cavalry  and  infantry,  with  twenty 
pieces  of  artillery.  Eleven  of  their  guns  were  taken  and  some  foui 
hundred  prisoners.  A  large  amount  of  commissary  stores  fell  into 
our  hands  at  this  point.  Thus  far  General  Foster's  loss  had  been 
about  two  hundred  in  killed  and  wounded. 

On  the  following  day  the  army  moved  out  of  Kinston,  recrossing 
the  bridge,  which  they  destroyed  to  prevent  General  Evans  from 
attacking  them  in  the  rear.  They  proceeded  up  the  south  bank 
of  the  is  euse,  making  seventeen  miles  that  day,  and  then  bivouacked 
for  the  night.  A  battalion  of  cavalry  and  a  section  of  artillery, 
however,  proceeded  on  to  gain  possession  of  the  town  of  "White- 
hall, on  the  opposite  bank,  and  about  three  miles  distant.  A  rebel 
regiment  had  retreated  and  burned  the  bridge.  Major  Garrard, 
on  reconnoitering,  discovered  a  rebel  gunboat  on  the  opposite  side, 
and  the  woods  in  the  vicinity  filled  with  rebel  soldiers ;  the  major 
was  enabled  to  make  these  discoveries  by  setting  fire  to  sheds  filled 
with  turpentine  barrels  on  his  side  of  the  stream.  A  volunteer 
was  called  for  to  swim  the  river  and  set  fire  to  the  boat.  To  do 
this  daring  deed,  Henry  Butler,  of  the  3d  New  York  cavalry, 
offered  his  services.  He  got  safely  across  the  river,  and  proceeded 
to  the  bridge  to  get  a  fire  brand.  Here  he  was  discovered  and 
fired  upon  by  the  enemy  ;  but,  amid  a  shower  of  bullets,  he  plunged 
into  the  river  and  regained  the  opposite  bank.  The  major  then 
battered  the  boat  to  pieces  with  his  artillery,  and  returned  to  camp. 

On  the  next  day,  our  whole  force  moved  on  towards  Whitehall, 
where  they  encountered  a  rebel  force  of  five  thousand  infantry  and 
three  batteries.  General  Foster  kept  this  force  engaged  all  day,  in 
order  to  enable  Major  Garrard  to  make  a  cavalry  dash  to  Mount 
Olive  station,  on  the  railroad,  a  distance  of  twenty  miles.  Toward 
night.  General  Foster  moved  on  and  bivouacked  several  milea 
above  the  town. 
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Major  Garrard  reached  Mount  Olive  station  at  about  8  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  and  immediately  destroyed  the  telegraph.  Here 
he  sent  out  a  detachment  in  the  direction  of  Wilmington  about 
seven  miles,  to  destroy  an  extensive  railroad  bridge  and  trestle 
work ;  all  which  they  successfully  accomplished,  returning  to 
Mount  Olive  at  dusk.  They  had  also  destroyed  the  track  and  set 
fire  to  the  cross-ties.  Major  Garrard  dispatched  another  party  at 
the  same  time  in  the  direction  of  Goldsboro  to  destroy  the  track, 
culverts  and  bridges.  They  had  proceeded  but  three  miles  when 
a  train  was  discovered  approaching.  The  officer  in  command 
opened  upon  it  with  his  artillery ;  but  the  engineer  had  discovered 
our  forces  in  season  to  get  on  the  back  track,  and  only  three  shells 
reached  the  train.  This  detachment  also  returned  to  the  station 
that  night,  and  after  destroying  the  railroad  in  that  vicinity.  Major 
Garrard  set  out  to  rejoin  the  main  body  of  the  army. 

On  leaving  Mount  Olive,  the  whole  force  paused  for  a  while  to 
view  the  scene.  The  railroad  for  miles  was  apparently  on  fire ; 
huge  piles  of  burning  ties  and  Avarping  rails  were  visible,  and  the 
woods  were  brilliantly  illuminated.  As  they  left  the  place,  the 
boys  gave  three  cheers  for  the  Major's  success,  and  piloted  by  con- 
trabands, the  force  dashed  into  the  by-roads  through  the  woods, 
taking  a  short  cut  for  camp. 

General  Foster  resumed  the  line  of  march  on  the  next  morning, 
December  17th,  and  soon  discovered  a  force  of  rebels  drawn  up  on 
the  Wilmington  and  Weldon  railroad  south  of  Goldsboro;  the 
same  road  on  which  Major  Garrard  had  been  operating  the  day 
before.  They  were  posted  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Neuse,  with 
the  bridge  in  their  rear.  General  Foster  planted  his  artillery  on  a 
neighboring  hill,  and  opened  upon  them.  In  a  few  minutes  they 
broke  and  retreated  over  the  bridge,  leaving  two  Tegiments,  how- 
ever, to  fall  back  into  the  woods  on  the  west  side  of  the  track. 
Following  them  up,  our  forces  received  the  fire  of  a  heavy  battery 
across  the  river,  and  also  from  an  iron-clad  railroad  car  mounted 
with  artillery.  Here  there  was  a  brisk  skirmish,  and  while  it  was 
progressing,  the  rebel  General  Pettigrew  arrived  on  a  train  with 
his  brigade.  As  the  cars  came  under  our  artillery  fire  the  shells 
dropped  among  them  so  fast  that  they  soon  removed  out  of  dan- 
ger. 

As  the  destruction  of  this  bridge  and  the  railroad  south  of  it 
was  the  object  of  General  Foster's  movement  so  far  inland,  he  set 
about  it  forthwith.  Colonel  Hickman,  who  received  the  order, 
called  for  volunteers  to  fire  the  bridge.  Men  from  the  17th 
Massachusetts  and  the  9th  New  Jersey  came  forward  for  the  work. 
They  made  several  advances  but  were  driven  back,  until  at  last 
Lieutenant  Graham,  of  the  rocket  battery,  got  near  enough  to  the 
bridge  to  set  it  on  fire.  As  soon  as  it  was  in  flames,  the  general 
gave  orders  for  the  destruction  of  the  track.  Two  Massachusetts 
regiments  stacked  arms  and  went  to  work ;  the  rails  and  ties  were 
piled  up,  and  the  heaps  set  on  fire. 

General  Foster  having  successfully  accomplished  his  plans,  gave 
orders  to  withdraw  from  the  field  and  fall  back  to  the  first  con- 
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venient  camping  ground  for  the  niglit.  As  soon  as  the  advance 
had  got  about  two  miles  distant,  four  regiments  of  the  rebels  that 
had  been  in  the  wood^  on  the  other  side  of  the  track,  came  out 
and  attacked  the  rear  under  Colonel  Lee.  They  fired  a  volley  and 
then  charged  impetuously;  but  as  soon  as  the  movenjent  was  dis- 
covered, Morrison's  and  Belger's  battery  gof  quickly  into  position, 
and  poured  into  them  a  powerful  cross-fire  of  canister.  Lee's 
brigade  got  into  line  and  did  excellent  execution,  repulsing  the 
charge  with  great  loss  among  the  rebels.  Knowing  that  the  rebel 
force  in  the  vicinity  amounted  to  eight  thousand.  General  Foster 
halted  his  whole  column  for  two  hours.  The  rebels  renewed  the 
attack,  but  were  easily  repulsed  every  time,  and  finally  General 
Foster  resumed  his  march,  and  reached  tlie  neighborhood  of 
Whitehall  at  9  o'clock,  where  the  troops  bivouacked. 

While  the  operations  at  the  bridge  were  in  progress.  General 
Foster  had  dispatched  Major  Fitzsimmons  with  a  battalion  of  the 
3d  New  York  cavalry  to  make  a  dash  at  Dudley  station,  five  miles 
south  on  the  railroad  to  Wilmington.  The  major  captured  and  de- 
stroyed a  train  of  cars,  tore  up  three  miles  of  track,  burnt  a  bridge 
and  trestle  work,  and  destroyed  the  telegraph.  The  same  opera- 
tions were  repeated  at  Everett  station,  and  the  major  joined  the 
main  body  without  the  loss  of  a  man  or  horse.  Major  Garrard 
had  also  been  busy  in  another  direction.  The  rebels  held  the 
Tompkins  bridge  over  the  Neuse  with  eight  pieces  of  artillery  and 
four  regiments,  and  the  major  proceeded  against  them  with  hia 
cavalry,  two  sections  of  artillery  and  the  43d  Massachusetts.  After 
a  figlit  of  two  hours,  the  enemy's  guns  were  silenced  and  the 
bridge  destroyed. 

General  Foster  continued  his  march  to  Xewbern,  where  he  safely 
arrived  with  his  forces  after  ten  days'  absence.  His  advance  to 
Goldsboro  had  created  a  panic  in  Raleigh,  the  capital  of  the  state, 
where  large  numbers  of  families  from  Newborn  and  other  seaboard 
towns  had  sought  refuge,  taking  with  them  their  valuables.  The 
specie  of  the  Newbern  banks  had  been  carried  there,  and  was  again 
removed  in  haste. 

Major-General  John  G.  Foster,  commanding  the  Department  of 
North  Carolina,  was  one  of  the  gallant  Fort  Sumter  band  under 
Major  Anderson.  He  was  born  in  New  Hampshire  in  1824,  and 
graduated  at  the  West  Point  Military  Academy  when  he  was 
twenty-two  years  of  age,  his  standing  being  number  four  in  a  class 
of  fifty-nine  members,  of  whom  a  large  proportion  are  now  well 
known.  The  names  of  the  following  generals  are  taken  almost  at 
random  from  the  roll  of  General  Foster's  class:  McClellan,  Blunt, 
Reno,  Couch,  Seymour,  Charles  C.  Gilbert,  Sturgis,  Stoncman, 
Palmer,  and  the  rebels  "  Stonewall "  Jackson,  Stuart,  and  Cadmus 
M.  Wilcox.  On  the  1st  of  July,  1846,  he  was  attached  to  the 
corps  of  engineers  as  brevet  second  lieutenant,  there  being  no  va- 
cancy for  a  full  second  lieutenant.  In  the  Mexican  war  his  soldierly 
qualities  were  conspicuous,  and  he  received  two  brevets  for  gallant 
and  meritorious  conduct,  the  first  one  being  that  of  1st  lieutenant 
for  Contreras  and  Churubusco,  August  20th,  1847,  and  the  second 
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that  of  captain  for  El  Molino  del  Rey,  September  8th,  1847.  In 
the  latter  engagement  he  was  with  the  storming  party,  and  re- 
ceived a  severe  wound,  which  necessitated  his  withdrawal  from 
active  service  for  a  while. 

In  the  early  part  of  1854,  he  was  detailed  for  duty  on  the  West 
Point  Academic  staff  as  assistant  professor  of  engineering,  and 
continued  in  that  capacity  until  1857,  having  in  the  meantime 
risen,  by  seniority,  to  a  full  first  lieutenancy.  In  1860,  he  was  on 
duty  with  Major  Anderson  at  Fort  Moultrie,  and  removed  with 
that  gallant  officer  to  Fort  Sumter,  where  he  remained  until  the 
garrison  marched  out  with  all  the  honors  of  war.  His  rank  was 
then  captain  of  engineers,  his  commission  in  the  grade  being  dated 
July  1st,  1860,  and  his  name  being  last  on  the  list  of  captains  in 
his  corps.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  out  of  the  sixteen  captains 
of  engineers  on  the  register  for  1861,  only  three  were  disloyal,  viz : 
Beauregard,  of  Louisiana ;  Jeremy  C.  Gilmer,  of  North  Carolina, 
and  W.  H.  G.  Whiting,  of  Mississippi ;  and  that  with  four  excep- 
tions all  the  rest  were  afterwards  generals  in  the  Union  army. 
These  were  Cullum,  Benham,  Meigs,  Woodbury,  Tower,  H.  G. 
Wright,  IlTewton,  Blunt,  and  Foster. 

After  returning  from  Fort  Sumter,  General  Foster  was  selected 
to  superintend  the  fortifications  at  Sandy  Hook,  under  the  general 
supervision  of  Colonel  Delafield,  and  continued  at  this  most  im- 
portant work  until  October,  1861,  when  he  was  appointed  brigadier 
general  of  volunteers.  On  the  16th  of  April,  1862,  he  was  pro- 
moted to  a  major-generalship.  His  services  under  General  Burn- 
side  are  recorded  in  the  first  volume  of  this  work. 
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Affairs  in  the  Department  of  the  Gulf.  The  Banks  Expedition.  It?  outfit.  Colonel 
Hamilton,  of  Texas.  Banks  at  New  Orleans.  Butler's  Farewell  Address  to  his 
soldiers.  His  administration.  Address  to  the  Citizens.  Davis'  Proclamation 
against  him.  The  charges  considered.  General  Bank's  address  to  the  Louisianians. 
General  Grover  at  Baton  Rouge. 

Among  the  important  operations  which  marked  the  close  of  the 
year  1862,  was  the  sailing  of  the  "Banks  Expedition,"  as  it  was 
called,  the  destination  of  which  had  been  kept  a  secret.  Of  the 
troops  assigned  for  this  expedition,  about  one-quarter  were  from 
Massachusetts,  and  one-half  from  New  England  ;  the  others  were 
from  New  York  and  Pennsylvania. 

General  Banks  was  given  full  authority  to  draw  from  the  large 
collection  of  war  material  at  New  York  and  at  other  depots,  all 
the  supplies  he  chose  to  order,  and  he  used  his  power  with  a  full 
sense  of  the  importance  of  his  expedition,  and  of  the  work  that 
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had  been  entrusted  to  him.  The  expedition  had  a  magnificent 
outfit  of  all  the  material  which  could  be  of  service  in  a  general 
campaign. 

An  ambulance  corps,  comprising  nearly  two  hundred  medical 
wagons  and  ambulances,  and  about  one  thousand  men,  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Alexander,  was  attached  to  the  expedition.  This 
was  a  very  important  feature  of  the  command,  a"nd  the  object  was 
to  provide  adequate  care  for  the  men  who  fall  in  the  field,  and  to 
prevent  triple  depletion  of  the  ranks  while  battles  are  in  progress, 
as  by  the  ordinary  system  which  requires  that  the  wounded  be  car- 
ried to  the  rear  by  their  comrades. 

Some  of  the  most  interesting  facts  about  the  expedition  relate  to 
the  artillery.  Aside  from  the  guns  for  naval  service,  the  pieces 
furnished  for  the  expedition  were  principally  of  the  Parrott  class, 
ten  and  twenty  pounders.  Some  6-pounder  guns  were  also  sent, 
and  a  compliment  of  siege  pieces,  besides  a  rifled  battery  of  pecu- 
liar construction. 

This  battery  consisted  of  six  light,  pieces,  designed  to  discharge 
balls  but  little  larger  than  those  ordinarily  used  by  infantry  forces. 
The  discovery  of  the  principal  upon  which  the  guns  were  made 
was  recent,  and  the  invention  had  been  patented.  The  battery 
was  so  planned  that,  if  it  were  in  danger  of  capture,  the  essential 
parts  of  the  working  machinery  could  be  carried  off  in  the  pock- 
ets of  the  artillerymen.  The  battery  would  thus  be  rendered  use- 
less. The  guns  had  been  fully  tested  by  the  United  State  authorities, 
and  approved. 

This  expedition  took  out  some  other  ingenious  Yankee  con- 
trivances, new  to  the  art  of  war,  which  were  described  in  the 
newspapers  as  follows  :  "  A  fleet  of  boats,  each  carrying  a  howitzer, 
constitutes  one  of  the  important  features  of  the  expedition.  The 
guns  are  unusually  short  and  light,  and  are  suspended  by  frames 
in  tbe  bows  of  the  boats.  Their  management  is  easy  and  their 
weight  not  sufiicient  to  prevent  the  use  of  the  boats  in  very  shal- 
low creeks,  while  the  craft  are  strong  enough  to  live  in  a  com- 
paratively heavy  sea.  Each  boat  has  on  board  two  light  carriages. 
One  of  them  answers  the  purpose  of  a  caisson,  which  contains  the 
ammunition  for  the  gun.  The  other  carriage  will  be  used  for  the 
gun  itself.  The  piece  can  be  transferred  from  its  place  in  the  bow 
of  the  boat  to  the  carriage  in  a  minute  of  time  by  the  crew ;  and 
by  means  of  pieces  of  timber  which  are  easily  fitted  into  sockets 
at  the  stern  of  the  boat  and  extended  to  the  shore,  the  guns  and 
their  equipments  may  be  constituted  field  artillery.  A  number  of 
pieces  have  been  mounted  in  these  boats  sufficient  for  the  forma- 
tion of  five  batteries,  and  the  guns,  it  will  be  seen,  are  equally 
available  at  all  times  for  sea  coast,  river  or  land  service.  For 
small  inland  expeditions,  or  to  force  landings  at  any  place,  or  for 
use  in  close  or  doubtful  fights,  the  new  guns  will  be  found  of  much 
value." 

Second  in  command  to  General  Banks  was  Major-General  Augur, 
a  graduate  of  West  Point  of  the  class  of  1843.  He  served  in 
Mexico,  and  also  under  General  Banks  in  Pope's  Virginia  cam- 
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paign,  anrl  received  a  wound  at  the  battle  of  Cedar  Mountain. 
Brigadier-General  Grover  was  also  a  West  Point  graduate  of  the 
class  of  1850,  and  a  classmate  of  Major  Slemmer,  the  hero  of  Fort 
Pickens. 

Among  the  indications  that  the  expedition  was  bound  for  Texas 
was  the  presence  of  Colonel  A.  J.  Hamilton  of  that  state,  who  had 
been  appointed  military  governor  of  the  ex-republic  by  President 
Lincoln.  Colonel  Hamilton  was  a  staunch  southern  loyalist  from 
the  first,  and  was  a  member  of  Congress  at  the  breaking  out  of  the 
rebellion.  He  sternly  refused  to  join  the  traitors,  and  resisted 
them  bravely  in  behalf  of  the  Union  for  a  year  at  his  home  in 
Austin.  But'  the  bloody  tide  of  treason  rose  higher;  it  surged 
over  only  too  many,  burying  them  in  nameless  graves ;  it  swept 
others  from  home,  kindred,  friends,  every  thing — there  was  no 
help ;  the  Texan  loyalists  were  hemmed  in,  isolated,  and  they  must 
escape  or  die.  The  colonel  came  north  to  tell  a  story  "  fit  to  turn, 
men's  eyes  into  a  fountain  of  tears  and  their  blood  to  fire,  of  what 
it  cost-to  love  one's  country  in  Texas."  He  was  now  returning  to 
offer  good  for  evil. 

The  expedition  sailed  on  the  4th  day  of  December.  Eighteen 
large  steamers  left  ISTew  York  on  that  day,  and  fourteen  sailed 
from  Hampton  Roads.  The  flag-ship  was  Vanderbilt's  big  ocean 
steamer,  the  Korth  Star,  and  besides  a  foil  regiment  of  men,  it  had 
on  board  General  Banks  and  staff  and  all  the  principal  field 
officers. 

Some  of  the  transports  proved  unseaworthy,  and  put  into  port  at 
Philadelphia  and  Port  Poyal.  There  were  no  other  events  of  im- 
portance during  the  voyage,  and  the  vessels  arrived  at  New 
Orleans  on  the  14th.  On  that  day.  General  Banks  landed  for  the 
purpose  of  relieving  General  Butler,  and  taking  formal  possession 
of  the  Department  of  the  Gulf.  The  meeting  of  the  two  officers 
was  most  cordial,  and  after  the  customary  formalities,  General 
Banks  and  staff  withdrew.  General  Butler  then  addressed  his 
own  officers,  and  requested  that  each  member  should  take  pains  to 
enlighten  and  assist  his  successors.  He  spoke  to  them  of  General 
Banks  in  the  highest  terms,  and  assured  them  that  his  was  a  char- 
acter of  which  the  American  people  might  well  be  proud. 

Genera*  Butler  next  issued  the  following  farewell  address  to  his 
brave  companions  in  arms,  in  which  he  briefly  reviews  the  services 
they  had  rendered  to  the  country  : 

Soldiers  of  the  Army  of  the  Gulf  :  Relieved  from  further  du- 
^ties  in  this  department  by  direction  of  the  President,  under  date 
of  November  9th,  1862,  I  take  leave  of  you  by  this  final  order,  it 
being  impossible  to  visit  your  scattered  outposts,  covering  hundreds 
of  miles  of  the  frontier  of  a  larger  territory  than  some  of  the 
kingdoms  of  Europe. 

I  greet  you,  my  brave  comrades,  and  say  farewell! 

This  word,  endeared  as  you  are  by  a  community  of  privations, 
hardships,  dangers,  victories,  successes,  military  and  civil,  is  the 
only  sorrowful  thought  I  have. 
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You  have  deserved  well  of  your  country.  "Without  a  murmur, 
you  sustained  an  encampment  on  a  sand-bar,  so  desolate  that  ban- 
ishment to  it,  with  every  care  and  comfort  possible,  has  been  the 
most  dreaded  punishment  inflicted  upon  your  bitterest  and  most 
insulting  enemies. 

You  had  so  Uttle  transportation,  that  but  a  handful  could  ad- 
vance to  compel  submission  by  the  Queen  City  of  the  rebellion^ 
while  others  waded  breast-deep  in  the  marshes  which  surround  St. 
Philip,  and  forced  the  surrender  of  a  fort  deemed  impregnable  to 
land  attack  by  the  most  skillful  engineers  of  your  country  and  her 
enemy. 

At  3'our  occupation,  order,  low,  quiet  and  peace  sprang  to  this 
city,  filled  with  the  bravos  of  all  nations,  where,  for  a  score  of 
years,  during  the  profoundest  peace,  human  life  was  scarcely  safe 
at  noonday. 

By  your  discipline,  you  illustrated  the  best  traits  of  the  Ameri- 
can soldier,  and  enchained  the  admiration  of  those  that  came  to 
scoff. 

Landing  with  a  military  chest  containing  but  seventy-five  dollars, 
from  the  hoards  of  a  rebel  government  you  have  given  to  your 
country's  treasury  nearly  §500,000,  and  so  supplied  yourselves  with 
the  needs  of  your  service  that  your  expedition  has  cost  your  govern- 
ment less  by  four-fifths  than  any  other. 

You  have  fed  the  starving  poor,  the  wives  and  children  of  your 
enemies,  so  converting  enemies  into  friends,  that  they  have  sent 
their  representatives  to  Congress  by  a  vote  greater  than  your  entire 
numbers,  from  districts  in  which,  when  you  entered,  you  were 
tauntingly  told  that  there  was  "  no  one  to  raise  your  flag." 

By  your  practical  philanthropy  you  have  won  the  confidence  of 
the  "  oppressed  race "  and  the  slave.  Hailing  you  as  deliverers, 
they  are  ready  to  aid  you  as  willing  servants,  faithful  laborers,  or, 
using  the  tactics  taught  them  by  your  enemies,  to  fight  with  you 
in  the  field. 

By  steady  attention  to  the  laws  of  health,  you  have  stayed  the 
pestilence,  and,  humble  instruments  in  the  hands  of  God,  you  have 
demonstrated  the  necessity  that  His  creatures  should  obey  His  laws, 
and  reaping  His  blessings  in  this  most  unhealthy  climate,  you  have 
preserved  your  ranks  fuller  than  those  of  any  other  battalions  of 
the  same  length  of  service. 

You  have  met  double  numbers  of  the  enemy,  and  defeated  him 
in  the  open  field ;  but  I  need  not  further  enlarge  upon  this  topic. 
You  were  sent  here  to  do  that. 

I  commend  you  to  your  commander.  You  are  worthy  of  his  love. 

Farewell,  my  comrades !  again,  farewell ! 

Benjamin  F.  Butler,  Major-General  Commanding, 

At  the  conclusion  of  a  former  chapter  giving  the  particulars  of 
the  capture  of  New  Orleans,  we  remarked  that  the  vigorous  and 
enlightened  management  of  General  Butler  soon  produced  order 
out  of  chaos.  The  civil  authorities  had  always  been  incompetent 
to  preserve  order  and  protect  life  and  property  in  that  city;  in  fact, 
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the  police  force  itself  was  often  composed  of  bullies,  ruffians, 
thieves  and  other  unhung  scoundrels  of  all  grades  and  of  all  nations , 
the  "  cankers  of  a  calm  world  and  a  long  peace,"  who  had  got  their 
appointments  as  a  consideration  for  disreputable  partisan  service. 
Turning  the  city  into  a  military  encampment  in  the  earlier  stages 
of  the  rebellion  made  matters  worse.  The  correspondent  of  the 
London  Times  in  his  tour  through  the  south  in  1861,  visited  New 
Orleans,  and  gave  an  account  of  the  deplorable  condition  of  that 
city  at  that  time  ;  "  six  murders  a  day"  being  about  the  average- 
No  city  on  this  continent  needed  a  vigorous  military  police  more, 
and  it  was  a  blessing  to  the  inhabitants  when  General  Butler  arri- 
ved, established  martial  law,  and,  as  he  remarked,  "  saved  them 
from  themselves." 

When  the  history  of  the  nine  months'  administration  of  General 
Butler  at  New  Orleans  comes  to  be  candidly  examined,  it  will  be 
found  that  but  few  men  who  took  part  in  the  great  transactions  of 
the  time,  had  more  difficulties  to  encounter,  made  a  more  honorable 
record,  or  gave  evidence  of  greater  administrative  ability ;  and  yet  he 
was  assailed  with  more  unmerited  personal  abuse  than  any  other 
public  man,  by  the  press  of  the  south  and  its  echoes  in  the  north,* 
as  well  as  by  the  English  press ;  and  almost  all  of  it  predicated 
upon  a  purposely  forced  and  false  construction  of  one  of  his  gen- 
eral orders  made  to  prevent  disturbances  in  the  streets. 

As  an  evidence  that  General  Butler's  administration  was  prop- 
erly appreciated  by  the  better  class  of  inhabitants,  he  received 
among  others,  on  his  departure,  the  following  testimonial  signed 
by  a  committee  of  twelve  respectable  citizens,  four  from  each 
district : 

Major-General  Benjamin  F.  Butler  :  In  the  name  and  in  be- 
half of  the  union  associations  of  New  Orleans,  who  are  desirous  of 
giving  to  you  some  slight  token  of  their  respect  and  esteem  for 
the  zeal  and  efficiency  you  have  displayed  in  the  performance  of 
your  duties  as  military  commander  of  this  department,  for  the 
prompt  and  wholesome  treatment  of  traitors  and  lawless  individ- 
uals, who,  for  several  years  past,  have  ruled  this  city  by  violence 
and  bloodshed ;  for  the  good  order  every  where  maintained,  and 
the  protection  given  to  life  and  property ;  therefore  be  it 

JResolved,  That  we  view  with  regret  that  the  necessity  exists  for 
your  removal  by  the  administration  from  this  department,  where 
you  have  rendered  such  valuable  services  to  your  country  and  to 
the  citizens  of  New  Orleans  and  vicinity. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  with  feelings  of  the  most  profound  gratitude 
that  we  recall  your  many  noble  acts  for  the  benefit  and  relief  of 
the  suffering  poor  of  this  city ;  that  not  only  the  families  of  loyal 
citizens,  but  those  of  traitors  and  foreign  subjects,  have  felt  the 
kindness  and  magnanimity  of  the  United  States  authority. 

Resolved,  That  we  consider  the  course  you  have  pursued,  while 
in  your  late  military  command,  as  one  that  has  been  dictated  by 
the  noblest  impulses  of  a  statesman  and  a  patriot. 

*  One  northern  editor  called  npon  the  people  of  Ne\r  Orleans  to  assassinate  him. 
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Before  taking  liis  final  departure  from  the  field  of  his  habors, 
.General  Butler  issued  a  farewell  address  to  the  people  of  the  city, 
Trhich  is  valuable  as  a  brief  historical  sketch  of  his  administration, 
and  as  embodying  the  results  of  his  careful  observation  of  the 
effects  of  slavery  upon  the  well-being  of  the  master  race.  In  this 
address  he  also  reminds  his  calumniators  across  the  ocean  of  a  few 
historical  facts,  which,  in  setting  up  their  pretensions  to  superior 
civihzation,  they  seemed  to  have  overlooked. 

Citizens  of  Xew  Orleans  :  It  may  not  be  inappropriate,  as  it  is 
not  inopportune  in  occasion,  that  there  should  be  addressed  to  you 
a  few  words  at  parting,  by  one  whose  name  is  to  be  hereafter  indis- 
solubly  connected  with  your  city.  I  shall  speak  in  no  bitteiiness, 
because  I  am  not  conscious  of  a  single  personal  animosity.  Com- 
manding the  army  of  the  gulf,  I  found  you  captured,  but  not  sur- 
rendered ;  conquered,  but  not  orderly ;  relieved  from  the  presence 
of  an  army,  but  incapable  of  taking  care  of  yourselves.  So  far 
from  it,  y)u  had  called  upon  a  foreign  legion  to  protect  you  from 
yourselves.  I  restored  order,  punished  crime,  opened  commerce, 
brought  provisions  to  your  starving  people,  reformed  your  currency, 
and  gave  you  quiet  protection,  such  as  you  had  not  enjoyed  for 
many  years. 

"While  doing  this,  my  soldiers  were  subjected  to  obloquy,  reproach 
and  insult.  And  now,  speaking  to  you,  who  know  the  truth,  I  here 
declare,  that  whoever  has  quietly  remained  about  his  business,  aflbrd- 
ing  neither  aid  nor  comfort  to  the  enemies  of  the  United  States, 
has  never  been  interfered  with  by  the  soldiers  of  the  United  States. 

The  men  who  had  assumed  to  govern  you  and  to  defend  your 
city  in  arms  having  fled,  some  of  your  women  flouted  at  the  pres- 
ence of  those  who  had  come  to  protect  them.  By  a  simple  order 
(No.  28),  I  called  upon  every  soldier  of  this  army  to  treat  the 
women  of  iSTew  Orleans  as  gentlemen  should  deal  with  the  sex, 
with  such  eftect  that  I  now  call  upon  the  just  minded  ladies  of 
New  Orleans  to  say  whether  they  have  ever  enjoyed  so  complete 
protection  and  calm  quiet  for  themselves  and  their  families,  as  since 
the  advent  of  the  United  States  troops. 

The  enemies  of  my  country,  unrepentant  and  implacable,  I  have 
treated  with  merited  severity.  I  hold  that  rebellion  is  treason,  and 
that  treason  persisted  in  is  death,  and  any  punishment  short  of  that 
due  a  traitor  gives  so  much  clear  gain  to  him  from  the  clemency  of 
the  government.  Upon  this  thesis  have  I  administered  the  author- 
ity of  the  United  States,  because  of  which  I  am  not  unconscious  of 
complaint.  I  do  not  feel  that  I  have  erred  in  too  much  harshness,  for 
that  harshness  has  ever  been  exhibited  to  disloyal  enemies  to  my 
country,  and  not  to  loyal  friends.  To  be  sure,  I  might  have  regaled 
you  with  the  amenities  of  British  civilization,  and  yet  been  w^thin 
the  supposed  rule  of  civilized  warfare.  You  might  have  beeh  smoked 
to  death  in  caverns,  as  were  the  (Covenanters  of  Scotland  by  the 
command  of  a  general  of  the  royal  house  of  England;  or  roasted 
like  the  inhabitants  of  Algiers  during  the  French  campaign  ;  your 
wives  and  daughters  might  have  been  given  over  to  the  ravisher  as 
were  the  unfortunate  dames  of  Spain  in  the  Peninsular  war ;  or 
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you  might  liavebeen  scalped  and  tomahawked  as  our  motl^ers  were 
at  Wyoming  by  the  savage  allies  of  Great  Britain  in  our  own  revo- 
lution ;  your  property  could  have  -been  turned  over  to  indiscrimi- 
nate '  loot '  like  the  palace  of  the  Emperor  of  China;  works  of  art 
which  adorn  your  buildings  might  have  been  sent  away  like  the 
paintings  of  the  Vatican;  your  sous- might  have  been  blown  from 
the  mouths  of  cannon  like  the  Sepoys  at  Delhi ;  and  yet  all  this 
would  have  been  within  the  rules  of  civilized  warfare  as  practiced 
by  the  most  polished  and  the  most  hypocritical  nations  of  Europe. 
For  such  acts  the  records  of  the  doings  of  some  of  the  inhabitants 
of  your  city  toward  the  friends  of  the  Union,  before  my  coming, 
were  a  sufficient  provocative  and  justification. 

But  I  have  not  so  conducted.  On  the  contrary,  the  worst  pun- 
ishment inflicted,  except  for  criminal  acts  punishable  by  every  law, 
has  been  banishment  with  labor  to  a  barren  island,  where  I  en- 
camped my  own  soldiers  before  marching  here.  "  ^ 

It  is  true  I  have  levied  upon  the  wealthy  rebels  and  paid  out 
nearly  half  a  million  of  dollars  to  feed  40,000  of  the  starving  poor 
of  all  nations  assembled  here,  and  made  so  by  the  war.  I  saw  that 
this  rebellion  was  a  war  of  the  aristocrats  against  the  middling 
men;  of  the  rich  against  the  poor  ;  a  war  of  the  land-owner  against 
the  laborer;  that  it  was  a  struggle  for  the  retention  of  power  in. 
the  hands  of  the  few  against  the  many;  and  I  found  no  conclusion 
to  it  save  in  the  subjugation  of  the  few  and  the  disenthrallment  of 
the  many.  I  therefore  felt  no  hesitation  in  taking  the  substance 
of  the  wealthy,  who  had  caused  the  war,  to  feed  the  innocent 
poor  who  had  suffered  by  the  war.  And  I  shall  now  leave 
you  with  the  proud  consciousness  that  I  carry  with  me  the  blessings 
of  the  humble  and  loyal  under  the  roof  of  the  cottage  and  in  the 
cabin  of  the  slave,  and  so  am  quite  content  to  incur  the  sneers  of 
the  salon  or  the  curses  of  the  rich. 

I  found  you  trembling  at  the  terrors  of  servile  insurrection. 
All  danger  of  this  I  have  prevented  by  so  treating  the  slave  that 
he  had  no  cause  to  rebel. 

I  found  the  dungeon,  the  chain,  and  the  lash  your  only  means 
of  enforcing  obedience  in  your  servants.  I  leave  them  peaceful, 
laborious,  controlled  by  the  laws 'of  kindness  and  justice. 

I  have  demonstrated  that  the  pestilence  can  be  kept  from  your 
borders. 

I  have  added  a  million  of  dollars  to  your  wealth  in  the  form  of 
new  land  from  the  batture  of  the  Mississippi. 

I  have  cleansed  and  improved  your  streets,  canals,  and  public 
squares,  and  opened  new  avenues  to  unoccupied  land. 

I  have  given  you  freedom  of  elections,  greater  than  you  have 
ever  enjoyed. 

I  have  caused  justice  to  be  administered  so  impartially  that  your 
own  advocates  have  unanimously  complimented  the  judges  of  my 
appointment. 

^ou  have  seen,  therefore,  the  benefit  of  the  laws  |nd  justice  of 
the  ijoverument  against  which  you  have  rebelled. 
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Why,  then,  will  you  not  all  return  to  your  allegiance  to  that 
government — not  with  lip  service,  but  with  the  heart  ? 

I  conjure  you,  if  you  desire  ever  to  see  renewed  prosperity,  giving 
business  to  your  streets  and  wharves — if  you  hope  to  see  your  city 
become  again  the  mart  of  the  Western  World,  fed  by  its  rivers  for 
more  than  three  thousand  miles,  draining  the  commerce  of  a  coun- 
try greater  than  the  mind  of  man  hath  ever  conceived — return  to 
your  allegiance. 

If  you  desire  to  leave  to  your  children  the  inheritance  you  received 
of  your  fathers — a  stable  constitutional  government — if  you  desire 
that  they  should  in  the  future  be  a  portion  of  the  greatest  empire 
the  sun  ever  shone  upon — return  to  your  allegiance. 

There  is  but  one  thing  that  stands  in  the  way. 

There  is  but  one  thing  that  at  this  hour  stands  between  you  and  the 
government,  and  that  is  slavery. 

The  institution,  cursed  of  God,  which  has  taken  its  last  refuge 
here,  in  His  providence  will  be  rooted  out  as  the  tares  from  the 
wheat,  although  the  wheat  be  torn  up  with  it. 

I  have  given  much  thought  to  this  subject.  I  came  among  you, 
by  teacliings,  by  habit  of  mind,  by  political  position,  by  social  af- 
finit}',  inclined  to  sustain  your  domestic  iawSj  if  by  possibility  they 
might  be  with  safety  to  the  Union.  Months  of  experience  and  obseV' 
vation  has  forced  the  conviction  that  the  existence  of  slavery  is  incom- 
patible with  the  safety  either  of  yourselves  or  of  the  Union.  As  the 
system  has  gradually  grown  to  its  present  huge  dimensions,  it  were 
best  if  it  could  be  gradually  removed ;  but  it  is  better,  far  better, 
that  it  should  be  taken  out  at  once  than  that  it  should  longer  vitiate 
the  social,  political  and  family  relations  of  your  country.  I  am 
speaking  with  no  philanthropic  views  as  regards  the  slave,  but 
simply  of  the  efioet  of  slavery  on  the  master.     See  for  yourselves. 

Look  around  you  and  say  whether  this  saddening,  deadening 
influence,  has  not  all  but  destroyed  the  very  framework  of  your 
society. 

I  am  speaking  the  farewell  words  of  one  who  has  shown  his  devo- 
tion to  his  country,  at  the  peril  of  his  life  and  fortune ;  who  in 
these  words  can  have  neither  hope  nor  interest,  save  the  good  of 
those  whom  he  addresses  ;  and  let  me  here  repeat,  with  all  the 
solemnity  of  an  appeal  to  Heaven  to  bear  me  witness,  that  such  are 
the  views  forced  upon  me  by  experience. 

Come,  then,  to  the  unconditional  support  of  the  government. 
Take  into  your  own  hands  your  own  institutions;  remodel  them 
according  to  the  laws  of  nations  and  of'  God,  and  thus  attain  that 
great  prosperity  assured  to  you  by  geographical  position,  only  a 
portion  of  which  was  heretofore  yours. 

Benjamin  F.  Butler. 

This  farewell  address  was  issued  on  the  15th  day  of  December, 
and  on  the  same  day  General  Butler  and  staff  sailed  for  New  York. 
As  soon  as  the  tact  of  his  having  actually  gone  to  sea  and  out  of  reach 
was  telegraphed  to  Richmond,  Jetf.  Davis  ventured  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation containing  a  bill  of  indictment  against  him,  declaring  bim 
"a  felon  deserving  of  capital  punishment,"  and  ordering  "that  he 
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shall  no  longer  be  considered  or  treated  simply  as  a  public  enemy  of 
the  Coufcderate  States  of  America,  but  as  an  outlaw  and  common 
enemy  of  mankind,  and  that  in  the  event  of  his  capture,  the  officer 
in  command  of  the  capturing  force  do  cause  him  to  be  immediately  exe- 
cuted by  hanging!'' 

One  of  the  charges  against  General  Butler  contained  in  the  proc- 
lamation of  Davis  was  that  he  had  "  caused  a  citizen  of  the  Con- 
federate States  to  be  hung."  This  was  true,  but  the  facts  are  as 
follows  :  On  the  surrender  of  the  city  on  the  1st  day  of  May  to 
our  forces,  certain  Union  residents  raised  the  American  Hag  in 
token  of  amity  ;  upon  which  a  mob  of  secessionists  gathered,  led 
by  one  Mumford,  a  gambler  by  profession,  and  tore  down  the  flag 
and  trampled  it  under  foot.  In  his  official  report  of  the  taking 
of  the  city,  General  Butler  alludes  to  this  transaction  as  follows: 
"I  find  the  city  under  the  dominion  of  a  mob, — thej"  have  insulted 
our  flag  and  torn  it  down  with  indignity.  This  outrage  will  be 
punished."  In  due  time  Mumford  was  tried  by  a  court  martial,  con- 
demned and  hung.  No  militarj' governor  of  a  conquered  city  could 
overlook  an  outrage  of  that  character. 

Another  count  in  Davis'  indictment  is  as  follows  :  "The  sol- 
diers of  the  United  States  have  been  invited  and  encouraged  in 
general  orders  to  insult  and  outrage  the  wives,  the  mothers,  and 
the  sisters  of  our  citizens."  This  charge  is  utterly  false,  and  not  a 
single  instance  is  known  in  which  a  woman  of  Louisiana  was 
wantonly  insulted  by  a  Union  soldier.  The  truth  is  that  it  was  a 
part  of  the  revengeful  tactics  of  the  secessionists  in  New  Orleans 
to  incite  their  women  to  insult  the  Union  soldiers  who  were  on  duty 
in  the  city  by  every  kind  of  provoking  grimace ;  by  jeers  and 
gestures,  and  by  hissing  and  spitting  on  them,  trusting  to  their  sex 
for  impunity.  The  complaints  of  the  soldiers  reached  headquarr 
ters,  and  General  Butler  put  a  very  sudden  stop  to  it,  by  issuing  a 
general  order,  that  such  offenders  should  be  "held  liable"  and 
"  treated  as  women  of  the  town."  As  soon  as  these  "  ladies  of  ISTew 
Orleans,"  as  they  called  themselves,  found  that  they  were  liable  to 
be  sent  off  to  the  calaboose  like  other  female  offenders  against 
order  and  decency,  a  better  state  of  things  prevailed ;  the  abuse 
was  instantly  corrected,  and  not  a  single  arrest  was  made.  This  is 
the  general  order  referred  to  on  a  preceding  page,  the  false  con- 
struction of  which  raised  against  General  Butler  such  a  tempest  of 
abuse,  and  helped  to  "fire  the  southern  heart."  Davis  in  his  proc- 
lamation said  that  the  order  invited  and  encouraged  our  soldiers  to 
insult  the  women  ;  when  in  fact  it  was  the  soldiers  themselves  who 
received  the  insults,  and  the  women  who  offered  them.  What 
sort  of  an  opinion  would  one  form  of  the  common  sense  of  Gen- 
eral Butler,  if  in  a  city  that  he  was  trying  to  reduce  to  order  he 
had  commanded  his  soldiers  to  give  back  insult  for  insult,  and  had 
endeavored  to  cure  a  breach  of  decorum  by  creating  a  general  riot? 

Another  charge  in  the  proclamation  avered  that  "repeated  pre- 
texts have  been  sought  for  plundering  the  inhabitants  of  the  cap- 
tured city,  by  fines  levied  and  collected  under  threats  of  imprison- 
ment."    These  fines  were  levied  by  General  Butler  for  the  purpose 
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of  buying  food  for  the  inhabitants  rendered  destitute  by  the  rebel- 
lion, and  many  of  the  recipients  of  this  charity  were  the  wives  and 
children  of  Confederate  soldiers ;  not  a  dollar  was  used  for  any 
other  purpose. 

Many  other  cljarges,  made  up  of  perverted  statements  of  facts, 
were  contained  in  the  proclamation  in  order  to  justify  the  threat- 
ened hanging  ;  and  it  was  but  a  threat,  got  up  to  quiet  the  southern 
press  which  had  been  calling  for  months,  alternately  on  Davis  to  hang 
General  Butler,  or  on  somebody  to  assassinate  him.  The  President 
of  the  Confederacy,  however,  was  in  no  haste  to  issue  an  order  affect- 
ing the  life  of  the  general,  for  fear  that  some  unlucky  turn  of  events 
might  throw  that  officer  into  his  hands,  and  then  it  would  have 
been  difficult  to  decide  what  to  do  with  him.  To  hang  him  would 
be  impolitic;  not  to  hang  him,  would  incense  the  southern  people 
against  the  President.  In  this  dilemma,  he  was  forced  to  wait  for 
*' something  to  turn  up."  Through  some  northern  traitor  he  got 
information  that  Bnuks  was  going  out  to  supercede  Butler,  and  he 
prepared  his  proclamation  forthwith.  Giving  the  general  six  days 
start  from  New  Orleans,  he  issued  it  to  the  public  ;  quietly  remark- 
ing to  his  secretary,  Jew  Benjamin,  that  he  "  hoped  Old  Ben  would 
not  fall  into  the  hands  of  any  southern  cruiser,  and  be  brought 
back  to  the  Confederacy."  In  this  mood  he  sat  down  and  wrote 
the  following  oily  "  editorial "  for  a  Richmond  paper  : 

"The  proclamation  against  Butler  and  his  associates  comes  up  to 
the  full  measure  of  jjuhlic  expectation.  The  deliberation  with 
which  the  conclusions  of  the  executive  have  been  arrived  at  gives 
additional  solemnity  and  dignity  to  his  purpose.  Those  of  our 
own  people,  too,  who  have  been  disposed  to  complain  of  the  Presi- 
dent's alleged  indifference  to  the  fate  of  ^lumfcrd,  will  see  that 
they  have  done  him  great  injustice,  and  that  he  has  remembered  it 
longer,  perhaps,  than  some  of  his  censors.  In  this,  as  in  other 
cases,  it  would  be  as  well  for  those  of  us  who  inhabit  the  vales  of 
private  life,  and  whose  qualifications  for  conducting  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country  have  never  yet  been  discovered  by  our  fellow- 
citizens,  to  be  modest  and  charitable  in  our  strictures  upon  the 
course  of  those  whom  we  have  placed  in  power,  and  who  from 
their  official  and  intellectual  elevation  are  probably  able  to  acquire 
a  wider  sweep  of  the  horizon  than  those  of  us  who  dwell  upon  the 
plains.  We  trust  that  the  proclamation  against  Butler  and  bis 
officers,  should  they  fall  into  our  hands,  may  be  carried  out  to  the 
very  letter." 

It  would  be  charitable  to  suppose  that  Davis  felt  some  conscien- 
tious scruples  about  hanging  his  old  friend  Butler.  They  had 
planned  party  tactics  together  in  many  a  political  campaign,  and 
had  been  intimate  friends.  They  had  mourned  together  over  party 
defeats,  and  rejoiced  together  over  party  triumphs.  It  would  be  a 
very  pleasant  thing  to  believe  that  Davis  kept  back  his  proclama- 
tion for  fear  that  fortune  mighl  throw  his  old  companion  into  his 
hands,  and  he  would  be  compelled  to  order  his  execution  to  appease 
the  southern  people.  How  General  Butler  himself  would  have 
treated  an  old  partv  friend,  can  be  gathered  from  what  occurred  at 
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an  interview  between  himself  and  Pierre  Soule.  Shortly  after  the 
general's  arrival  at  New  Orleans,  his  old  political  chum  made  him 
a  friendly  call,  was  very  affable,  and  among  other  subjects  spoke 
pleasantly  of  their  former  friendly  relations,  particularly  at  the 
democratic  convention  held  at  Charleston  in  1860.  He  was  pro- 
ceeding to  eulogize  General  Butler's  course  in  that  convention, 
when  the  latter  arose  to  his  feet  and  interrupted  him  :  "  Pierre 
Soule,"  said  he,  "  I  stood  by  you  in  good  faith,  and  desired  the 
south  to  have  all  the  rights  guaranteed  her  by  the  constitution ; 
but  you  deceived  me !  You  lied  to  mc  at  Charleston,  and  if  you 
ever  call  me  your  friend  again,  I  will  give  you  a  ball! and  chain  on 
the  island! — and  if  you  don't  stop  your  infernal  plottings  to  de- 
stroy this  government,  I'll  hang  you  out  of  this  window  !  "  His 
affable  old  friend  bowed  himself  out  of  the  room  as  rapidly  as  a 
decent  regard  for  etiquette  would  permit. 

After  his  return  north,  General  Butler  told  his  friends  in  "Wash- 
ington of  the  course  he  would  have  pursued  with  reference  to  the 
proclamation  of  Davis  against  him,  had  it  reached  New  Orleans 
while  he  was  still  in  command.  He  said  he.  would  have  sent  a 
rebel  general  and  other  officers  then  in  his  hands  to  Ship  Island, 
with  orders  that  upon  the  receipt  of  authentic  intelligence  by  the 
officer  in  command  there,  that  a  hair  of  Butler's  head  or  any  of  his 
officers  had  been  touched,  these  rebel  prisoners  should  all  be  hung 
at  once.  "And,"  added  Butler,  "Jeff.  Davis  knows  me  well  enough 
to  believe  that  what  I  promised  I  would  perform.  He  knows  that 
a  Massachusetts  man  who  dared  to  vote  sixty-four  times  for  him  at 
the  Charleston  Convention,  would  dare  to  do  anything." 

General  Butler  arrived  safely  at  New  York,  and  proceeded  im- 
mediately to  Washington  city.  After  a  short  stay,  he  started  to 
visit  his  home  in  New  England  and  met  with  public  receptions  on 
the  route.  At  Lowell,  Massachusetts,  his  place  of  residence,  he 
was  welcomed  with  distinguished  honors.  The  following  words 
which  he  uttered  on  that  occasion  are  commended  to  the  careful 
attention  of  the  working  classes  of  the  whole  country. 

"  I  have  found  that  this  rebellion  is  a  rebellion  against  the  work- 
ing classes,  without  distinction  of  color.  The  rebellion  was  begun 
and  is  carried  on  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a  landed  aristocracy, 
which  shall  give  to  four  hundred  thousancl  the  government  of 
eight  millions  of  men.  It  is  for  that,  that  Jeff.  Davis  and  his  con- 
federates have  undertaken  a  rebellion  which  they  claim  is  to  secure 
the  rights  oi  the  people. 

"  I  went  to  Louisiana  desiring  to  do  every  thing  to  restore  it  as 
it  was ;  to  see  if  by  any  possibility  I  might  bring  the  principles, 
the  laws  and  the  institutions,  which  govern  that  state  into  harmony 
with  the  Union ;  but  I  found  there  no  disposition  to  have  that 
done.  I  found  that  the  aristocracy  looked  upon  us  as  their  enemies ; 
and  I  found  that  the  working  and  middling  classes  looked  upon  us 
fls  friends. 

"  Within  the  first  month,  fourteen  thousand  of  those  who  com- 
posed the  bone  and  sinew  of  New  Orleans  had  taken  the  oath  of 
allegiance,  not  by  lip  service  only,  but  from  their  hearts ;  and  from 
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that  day  I  found  no  man  owning  slaves  who  would  take  the  oath 
of  allegiance,  except  for  the  purpose  of  saving  his  property.  That 
was  the  rule  ;  there  were  some  exceptions.  1  found  the  iDorking 
men  true  to  the  Union,  and  I  found  the  slaveholders  false  to  the  Union. 
I  dealt  kindly  with  the  working  men,  and  I  dealt  harshly  with  the 
Blaveholders. 

"  I  recognized  my  friends  and  my  enemies,  and  I  made  as  wide 
a  difference  between  the  one  and  the  other  as  there  was  between 
Dives  and  Lazarus.  I  understand  that  you  have  sent  forth  your 
sons  and  your  brothers,  not  for  the  purpose  of  making  peace,  but 
war,  wherever  they  found  enemies.  I  believe  you  sent  out  your 
sons  and  brothers  for  the  purpose  of  insisting  that  the  flag  of  the 
United  States  should  wave  every  where  in  sympathy  with  the 
powers  of  the  United  States,  and  upon  that  thesis  I  have  acted, 
i  "  I  encouraged  the  laboring  men.  A  thousand  were  employed 
every  day  by  the  United  States  ;  34,000  were  fed  every  day  by  the 
United  States,  and  over  17,000  of  these  were  foreigners,  whose 
consuls  assumed  to  represent  them,  but  represented  them  untruly, 
because  the  consuls  represent  commerce  and  property,  not  men. 

"  But  those  men  had  no  voice  in  the  newspapers  abroad  or  at 
"home,  and  the  consequence  was,  their  thanks  and  their  applause 
were  never  heard,  while  the  complaints  of  the  property  men,  who 
felt  that  wben  they  were  struck  slavery  was  struck,  flowed  all  over 
Eurcpe  and  the  njrth  ;  and  every  misrepresentation  that  tlie  malice 
of  enemies  and  traitors  could  devise  was  resorted  to  in  order  to  em- 
barrass, and  if  possible  defeat,  my  plans.  But  there  is  one  thing  I 
have  a  right  to  say,  and  that  is,  from  the  first  week  when  our  sol- 
diers entered  New  Orleans  till  I  left  there,  it  was  as  safe,  as  quiet, 
and  as  convenient  to  attend  to  one's  business,  by  day  or  by  night, 
as  ever  it  was  in  the  best  governed  cities  of  the  north — even  our 
own. 

"  Be  not  deceived.  Be  not  weary!  Remember  this:  that  while 
we  may  feel  that  this  war  is  hard  for  us,  it  is  the  eftbrt  of  despera- 
tion for  them,  I  have  seen  the  conscript  laws  of  the  south  taking 
the  boy  of  sixteen  and  the  old  man  of  sixty — the  schoolmaster  not 
excepted — and  force  them  into  the  ranks.  While  it  costs  us  effort, 
it  costs  them  extermination.  AVhile  it  costs  us  labor,  it  costs  them 
life-blood.  I  wish  that  they  might  be  won  back  without  this  ;  but 
80  they  have  not  chosen.  As  long  as  life  lasts,  as  long  as  any 
power  remains,  Ave  must  stand  by  the  Union,  one  and  indivisible." 

Ilis  successor  in  the  Department  of  the  Gulf,  General  Banks, 
entered  upon  active  duty  immediately  on  his  arrival,  lie  issued 
a  proclamation  on  the  16th,  in  which  he  declares  that  it  is  his  duty 
to  assist  in  the  restoration  of  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
and  he  desires  to  secure  to  every  class  all  privileges  consistent  with 
the  public  safet3^  He  relies  upon  the  co-operation  and  counsel  of 
loyal  and  well-disposed  people,  and  upon  the  manifest  interest  of 
those  dependant  upon  the  pursuits  of  peace,  as  well  as  upon  the 
support  of  naval  and  land  forces.  He  will  treat  as  enemies  those 
who  are  enemies,  but  gladly  regard  as  friends  those  wlio  are  friends. 
No   restriction   will  be  placed   upon   the   freedom  of  individualf 
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nhicli  are  not  imperatively  demanded  by  considerations  of  public 
safety  ;  but  while  their  claims  will  be  liberally  considered,  it  is  due 
also  to  them  to  state  that  all  the  rights  of  the  government  will  be 
unflinchingly  retained.  He  sets  forth  the  great  truth  that  the  Val- 
ley of  the  Mississippi  must  ever  remain  open  to  the  people  of  the 
northwest;  that  the  people  have  the  power  and  the  will  to  enforce 
this  right,  and  asks  the  revolted  Louisianians  to  accept  the  conditions 
imposed  by  the  imperious  necessities  of  geographical  configuration 
and  commercial  supremacy,  and  re-establish  their  ancient  pros- 
perity and  renown. 

On  the  24th,  he  published  an  address  to  the  people  of  Louisiana, 
in  which  he  says : 

"  The  war  is  not  waged  by  the  government  for  the  overthrow 
of  slavery.  The  President  has  declared,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  is 
to  restore  the  "  constitutional  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  each  of  the  states"  in  which  that  relation  is  or  may  be  sus- 
pended. The  resolutions  passed  by  congress,  before  the  war,  with 
almost  unanimous  consent,  recognized  the  rights  of  states  in  this 
regard.  Vermont  has  recently  repealed  the  statutes  supposed  to  be 
inconsistent  therewith.  Massachusetts  has  done  so  before.  Slavery 
existed  by  consent  and  constitutional  guaranty;  violence  and  war 
will  inevitably  bring  it  to  an  end.  It  is  impossible  that  any  mili- 
tary man,  in  the  event  of  continued  war,  should  counsel  the  pre- 
servation of  slave  property  in  the  rebel  states.  If  it  is  to  be 
preserved,  war  must  cease,  and  the  former  constitutional  relations 
be  again  established. 

"  The  first  gun  at  Sumter  proclaimed  emancipation.  The  con- 
tinuance of  the  contest  there  commenced  will  consummate  that 
end,  and  the  history  of  the  age  will  leave  no  other  permanent  trace 
of  the  rebellion.  Its  leaders  will  have  accomplished  what  other 
men  could  not  have  done.  The  boldest  abolitionist  is  a  cipher 
when  compared  with  the  leaders  of  the  rebellion.  What  mystery 
pervades  the  works  of  Providence !  We  submit  to  its  decrees,  but 
stand  confounded  at  the  awful  manifestations  of  its  wisdom  and 
power  !  The  great  problem  of  the  age,  apparently  environed  with 
labyrinthic  complications,  is  likely  to  be  suddenly  lifted  out  of  hu- 
man hands.  We  may  control  the  incidents  of  the  contest,  but  we 
cannot  circumvent  or  defeat  the  end.  It  will  be  left  us  only  to 
assuage  the  horrors  of  internecine  conflict,  and  to  procrastinate  the 
processes  of  transition.  Local  and  national  interests  are  therefore 
alike  dependent  upon  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion. 

"  No  pecuniary  sacrifice  can  be  too  great  an  equivalent  for  peace, 
but  it  should  be  permanent  peace,  and  embrace  all  subjects  of  dis- 
content. It  is  written  on  the  blue  arch  above  us;  the  distant 
voices  of  the  future — the  waves  that  beat  our  coast — the  skeletons 
that  sit  at  our  tables  and  fill  the  vacant  places  of  desolate  and 
mourning  firesides,  all  cry  out  that  this  war  must  not  be  repeated 
hereafter. 

"  Contest,  in  public  as  in  social  life,  strengthens  and  consolidates 
brotherly  afiection.    England,  France,  Austria,  Italy — every  land 
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fertile  enough  to  make  a  history,  has  had  its  desolating  civil  wars. 
It  is  a  baseless  nationality  that  has  not  tested  its  strength  against 
domestic  enemies.  The  success  of  local  interests  narrows  the 
destiny  of  a  people,  and  is  followed  by  secession,  poverty  and 
degradation.  A  divided  countr}^  and  perpetual  war  make  posses- 
sion a  delusion  and  Mfe  a  calamity.  The  triumph  of  national 
interests  widens  the  scope  of  human  history,  and  is  attended  with 
peace,  prosperity  and  power.  It  is  out  of  such  contests  that  great 
nations  are  born. 

"What  hallowed  memories  float  around  «us !  ITew  Orleans  ia  a 
shrine  as  sacred  as  Bunker  Hill !  On  the  Aroostook  and  the 
Oregon  the  names  of  Washington,  Jackson,  and  Taylor  are 
breathed  with  as  deep  a  reverence  as  on  the  James  or  the  Missis- 
sippi. Let  us  fulfill  the  conditions  of  this  last  great  trial,  and 
become  a  nation — a  grand  nation — with  sense  enough  to  govern 
ourselves,  and  strength  enough  to  stand  against  the  world  united  1" 

On  the  day  that  General  Banks  arrived,  a  part  of  his  fleet  pushed 
immediately  up  the  river  and  took  possession  of  Baton  Rouge,  the 
capital  of  the  state.  The  forces  under  General  Grovcr  landed  and 
hoisted  the  American  fla*-  on  the  state  house.  The  town  had  been 
evacuated  by  almost  all  the  inhabitants  as  well  as  by  all  the  rebel 
soldiers.  Save  a  few  colored  men,  nobody  appeared  on  the  bank 
to  give  the  trooj)S  a  welcome ;  none  to  bid  them  defiance.  The 
state  house  and  the  penitentiary  were  both  empty;  the  latter  had 
been  used  for  barracks  by  the  garrison. 

It  was  at  the  occupation  of  Baton  Rouge  that  Billy  Wilson's 
Zouaves  reappeared  on  the  page  of  history.  A  newspaper  corres- 
pondent, who  went  out  with  Banks'  expedition  from  New  York, 
says:  "Like  their  colonel,  they  look  hale  and  sturd}',  and  he 
asserts  they  can  do  anything  in  the  athletic  way,  serve  artillery, 
Bwim,  row,  run,  fight,  or  go  without  rations.  They  muster  only 
about  GOO  of  the  original  corps.  Unluckily,  the  achievements  of 
some  members  of  it  tend  to  justify  its  "hard"  reputation.  In 
coming  up  tlie  river,  a  party  of  nine  rushed  past  the  guards, 
jumped  into  a  canoe,  upset  it,  swam  ashore,  stole  a  barrel  of  whisky 
from  a  distillery,  and  broke,  burglariously,  into  the  house  of  a 
planter.  One  of  them,  named  Aiken,  the  ringleader,  resisted  and 
struck  his  oflacer,  who,  in  return,  shot  him  dead  on  the  spot. 
They  buried  him  where  he  fell,  and  the  steamboat  continued  its 
journey.  Colonel  Wilson's  men  are  to  be  quartered,  rather  appro- 
priately, in  the  Baton  Rouge  penitentiary." 

After  hi?  arrival  at  Baton  Rouge,  General  Grover  immediately 
began  to  prepare  for  active  operations.  A  few  days  subsequent  to 
his  occupation  of  the  place,  the  state  house  was  discovered  to  be  on 
fire,  and  notwithstanding  the  great  exertions  made  by  the  soldiers 
to  save  it,  it  was  utterly  destroyed  with  its  valuable  contents. 
Some  refugees  from  slavery  had  used  one  of  the  rooms,  and  the 
fije  was  occasioned  by  a  defective  flue. 

The  following  is  General  Banks'  order,  promulgating  the  Presi- 
dent's Emancipation  Proclamation : 
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Headquarters  Department  of  the  Gulf,  \ 
New  Orleans,  January  29,  1863.      j 

General  Orders,  E'o.  12. — The  proclamation  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  dated  January  1,  1863,  is  published  in  gen- 
eral orders  for  the  information  and  government  of  the  officers  and 
soldiers  of  this  command,  and  all  persons  acting  under  their 
authority.  It  designates  portions  of  the  state  of  Louisiana  which 
are  not  to  be  affected  by  its  provisions.  The  laws  of  the  United 
States,  however,  forbid  officers  of  the  army  and  navy  to  return 
slaves  to  their  owners,  or  to  decide  upon  the  claim  of  any  person  to 
the  service  or  labor  of  another;  and  the  inevitable  conditions  of  a 
state  of  war  uudavoidably  deprive  all  classes  of  citizens  of  much  of 
that  absolute  freedom  of  action  and  control  of  property  which 
local  law  and  the  continued  peace  (w  the  country  guaranteed  and 
secured  to  them.  The  forcible  seizure  of  fugitives  from  service  or 
labor  by  their  owners  is  inconsistent  with  these  laws  and  condi- 
tions, inasmuch  as  it  leads  to  personal  violence  and  the  disturbance 
of  the  public  peace,  and  it  cannot  be  permitted.  Officers  and  sol- 
diers will  not  encourage  or  assist  slaves  to  leave  their  employers, 
but  they  cannot  compel  or  authorize  their  return  by  force. 

The  public  interest  peremptorily  demand^  that  all  persons  with- 
out other  means  of  support,  be  required  to  maintain  themselves  by 
laboi?.  Negroes  are  not  exempt  from  this  law.  Those  who  leave 
their  employers  will  be  compelled  to  support  themselves  and  fami 
lies  by  labor  upon  the  public  woijks.  Under  no  circumstances 
whatever  can  they  be  maintained  iu  idleness,  or  allowed  to  wander 
through  the  parishes  and  cities  of  the  state  without  employment. 
Vagrancy  and  crime  will  be  suppressed  by  an  enforced  and  con- 
stant occupation  and  employment. 

Upon  every  consideration,  labor  is  entitled  to  some  equitable 
proportion  of  the  crops  it  produces.  To  secure  the  objects  both 
of  capital  and  labor,  the  sequestration  commission  is  hereby 
authorized  and  directed,  upon  conference  with  planters  and  other 
parties,  to  propose  and  establish  a  yearly  system  of  negro  labor, 
which  shall  provide  for  the  food,  clothing,  proper  treatment  and 
just  compensation  for  the  negroes,  at  fixed  rates,  or  an  equitable 
proportion  of  the  yearly  crop,  as  may  be  deemed  advisable.  It 
should  be  just,  but  not  exorbitant  or  onerous.  When  accepted  by 
the  planter  or  other  parties,  all  the  conditions  of  continuous  and 
faithful  service,  respectful  deportment,  correct  discipline  and  per- 
fect subordination,  shall  be  enforced  on  the  part  of  the  negroes  by 
the  officers  of  the  government.  To  secure  their  payment,  the 
wages  of  labor  will  constitute  a  lien  upon  its  products. 

This  may  not  be  the  best,  but  it  is  now  the  only  practicable  sys- 
tem. Wise  men  will  do  what  they  can,  when  they  can  not  do 
what  they  would.  It  is  the  law  of  success  1  In  three  years  from 
the  restoration  of  peace  under  this  voluntary  system  of  labor,  the 
state  of  Louisidna  will  produce  threefold  the  product  of  its  most 
prosperous  year  in  the  past. 

The  quartermaster's  department  is  charged  with  the  duty  of 
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harvestino;  corn  on  deserted  fields,  and  cultivating  abandoned 
estates.  Uuemplojed  negroes  will  be  engaged  in  this  service 
under  the  control  of  suitable  agents,  or  planters,  with  a  just  com- 
pensation in  food,  clothing,  and  money,  consistent  with  the  terms 
agreed  upon  by  the  commission,  and  under  such  regulations  as 
will  tend  to  keep  families  together,  to  impart  self-supporting 
habits  to  the  negroes,  and  protect  the  best  interest  of  the  people 
and  the  government. 

By  command  of  Major-General  Banks.  Richard  B.  Irwin, 

Lieutenant- Colonel,  A.  A.  G. 


CHAPTER    VI 


Affairs  in  General  Grant's  Department.  General  Sherman  prepares  for  an  attack  on 
Vicksbnrg.  General  Grant  moves  against  Pemljerton  in  Mississippi.  Flank  opera- 
tions by  General  Hovey.  Exploits  of  his  cavalry.  Grant's  cavalry  on  the  Ohio  and 
Mobile  railroad.  Colonel  Dickey's  success.  Van  Dorn  at  Holly  Springs.  Destruc- 
tion of  General  Grant's  siipplies.  Brutal  treatment  of  our  sick  soldiers.  Van  Dorn 
at  Davis'  Mills.  Heroic  defense  of  the  place.  Raid  of  Forrest  in  West  Tennessee. 
Battle  of  Cross  Roads  and  defeat  of  Forrest  by  General  Sullivan. 

YicKSBURG  still  remained  in  possession  of  the  rebels,  notwith- 
standing all  the  efforts  that  had  been  made  for  its  reduction.  The 
Mississippi  river  was  completely  blockaded  at  that  point  by  exten- 
sive earth  works,  mounted  with  heavy  cannon.  Port  lludson, 
lying  on  the  river  about  half  way  between  Vicksburg  and  New 
Orleans,  was  also  strongly  fortified.  Thus,  in  the  fall  of  1862,  that 
section  of  the  river  lying  between  these  two  points,  about  three 
hundred  miles  in  extent,  was  in  possession  of  the  rebels. 

For  the  attack  on  Vicksburg  an  army  corps  had  been  assembled 
at  Memphis  under  General  Sherman  ;  to  this  was  to  be  added  the 
troops  of  General  Hovey,  stationed  at  Helena,  in  Arkansas.  After 
the  battle  of  Corinth,  General  Grant  was  ordered  to  move  against 
Vicksburg  by  the  way  of  Grenada  and  Jackson,  keeping  the  rebel 
army  under  Pemberton  fully  employed  in  that  direction,  while 
Sherman  should  descend  the  Mississippi  and  advance  against 
Vicksburg  from  the  Yazoo.  A  large  force  of  rams  and  gunboats 
was  to  accompany  the  expedition  of  Sherman.  As  a  part  of  the 
plan  of  operations  for  opening  the  Mississippi,  the  fleet  of  Commo- 
dore Farragut  and  the  land  forces  of  General  Grover  from  Banks' 
department  were  to  go  up  the  river  from  'New  Orleans  and  reduce 
Port  Hudson. 

The  first  movement  towards  carrying  out  the  plan  of  operations 
was  made  of  course  by  General  Grant.  He  concentrated  his  forces 
at  Grand  Junction  with  a  view  to  descending  the  line  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi railroad,  then  held  in  force  by  the  army  of  General  Pem- 
"berton.     His  first  move  was  upon  Holly  Springs,  which  he  gained 
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possession  of  and  established  there  a  large  depot  of  supplies  of  all 
kinds  for  his  army.  Here  he  also  established  extensive  hospitals. 
Leaving  a  garrison  at  this  point,  he  moved  on  Abbeville  and 
Oxford,  which  were  held  by  heavy  detachments  from  the  rebei 
army. 

A  movement  on  Pemberton's  rear  was  at  this  time  made  by 
General  Hovey.  He  shipped  six  thousand  infantry  and  two 
thousand  cavalry  on  board  transports  at  Helena,  and  landed  them 
at  Delta,  in  Mississippi,  on  the  27th  of  November.  The  cavalry 
was  under  the  command  of  General  Washburn,  and  was  relied  on 
for  the  rapid  accomplishment  of  the  work  of  reaching  and  destroy- 
ing sections  of  both  the  Tennessee  and  the  Central  railroads. 

General  Hovey's  expedition  started  on  Friday  morning  from 
Delta,  and  bs  night  reached  the  Coldwater  river.  Here  the  in- 
fantry halted,lind  General  Washburn  pushed  on.  "From  negroes 
that  we  met,"  says  General  W.,  "  we  learned  that  there  was  a  force 
of  rebel  cavalry  encamped  at  the  mouth  of  Coldwater,  and  that  a 
large  party  of  negroes  had  been  collected  near  there  to  blockade 
the  road  and  throw  up  fortifications.  Wishing  to  surprise  them, 
if  possible,  I  delayed  the  column  slightly  so  as  not  to  arrive  at  the 
river  until  after  nightfall.  As  we  approached  the  ferry  where 
they  were  supposed  to  be  encamped,  I  ordered  Captain  Walker, 
who  commanded  the  detachment  of  1st  Indiana  cavalry,  to  dis- 
mount a  party  of  his  men  and  throw  them  forward  as  quietly  as 
possible  to  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  at  the  same  time  to  detach 
his  horses  from  his  small  guns  and  have  his  men  run  them  quietly 
forward  by  hand.  We  soon  came  in  sight  of  their  camp-fires  on 
the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  and  could  distinctly  see  large  num- 
bers of  soldiers  moving  around  them.  They  w^ere  laughing,  talk- 
ing, singing,  and  enjoying  themselves  right  merrily.  Captain 
Walker  immediately  brought  his  guns  to  bear  at  a  distance  of 
about  300  yards,  and  opened  out  with  all  force  at  once,  while  the 
dismounted  men  poured  a  volley  into  them  from  the  river  bank. 
The  enemy  fled  with  the  utmost  precipitation,  leaving  many  horses 
and  arms  upon  the  ground.  The  next  day  five  of  them,  very 
seriously  w^ounded,  were  found  in  houses  by  the  road-side,  and  the 
negroes  reported  that  they  had  three  killed  during  the  engage- 
ment." 

They  encamped  the  next  night  on  the  banks  of  the  Tallahatchie. 
The  river  at  that  point  being  wide  and  deep,  the  General  sent  out 
parties  to  procure  boats,  with  which  he  constructed  a  pontoon 
bridge.  On  the  following  day  he  landed  his  force  safel}^  on  the 
opposite  bank.  The  distance  now  to  be  gone  over  in  order  to 
reach  the  railroads  above  Grenada  was  upwards  of  fifty  miles.  He 
pushed  on,  making  a  night  march  and  occasionally  encountering 
the  enemy's  pickets,  until  he  reached  Garner  Station,  on  the  Ten- 
nessee road.  Here  he  burned  the  railroad  bridge  and  destroyed 
the  telegraph.  Passing  on  to  the  Central  road,  at  Hardy  station, 
he  burned  the  bridge  and  a  dozen  cars.  From  this  point  he  sent 
out  a  detachment  which  tore  up  the  track  for  some  distance  and 
destroyed  another  bridge. 
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'^  Hearing  that  a  large  force  of  rebel  cavalry  was  in  pursuit  of  him, 
General  Washburn  returned  to  the  Coldwater,  where  he  joined  the 
infantry  of  General  Ilovey.  Dispatches  from  General  Steele 
ordered  their  return  to  Helena.  This  movement  on  the  rebel  rear 
had  stampeded  the  forces  of  Pemberton  from  the  region  between 
Grenada  and  Holly  Springs. 

An  expedition  for  a  similar  purpose  was  sent  out  by  General 
Grant  while  his  headquarters  were  at  Oxford.  On  the  14th  of 
December  he  ordered  Colonel  Dickey,  commanding  aidivision  of 
cavalry,  to  take  a  part  of  his  division  and  cross  over  to  the  Ohio 
and  Mobile  railroad,  to  strike  it  as  far  south  as  practicable,  and 
destroy  it  as  much  as  possible.  For  this  purpose  Colonel  Hatch 
selected  about  eight  hundred  men  from  the  2d  Iowa  and  ,7th  Illi- 
nois, and,  accompanied  by  Colonel  Dickey,  took  \m  the  line  of 
marth  for  Okolona.  A  detachment  from  this  command  dashed 
into  Coonawha,  on  the  railroad,  stampeded  a  party  of  rebel  cavalry, 
and  attempted  to  capture  a  train  bound  south.  A  volley  was  fired 
into  the  passing  train,  and  one  of  the  troop,  pistol  in  hand,  jumped 
on  the  side  of  the  tender,  but  was  compelled  to  release  his  hold  to 
avoid  a  post  standing  close  to  the  track.  The  depot  at  this  point 
was  burned  as  well  as  bridges  and  trestle  work. 

On  the  two  following  days  all  the  trestle  work  and  bridges  from 
Saltillo  to  Okolona,  a  distance  of  thirty-four  miles,  and  a  large 
bridge  south  of  Okolona,  Avere  thoroughly  destroyed.  On  his  way 
back  Colonel  Dickey  learned  tliat  there  was  a  large  cavalry  force 
of  five  thousand  men  in  his  front  at  Pontotoc.  He  avoided  them 
by  taking  a  circuitous  route  in  their  rear.  They  were  moving 
nortli  in  the  directi<3n  of  Pipley.  Ae  soon  as  Colonel  Dickey  arrived 
at  General  Grant's  headquarters,  at  Oxford,  which  was  on  Friday 
evening,  the  10th,  he  immediately  informed  him  of  the  movement 
of  this  heavy  colnmn  of  cavalry.  The  general  at  once  divined 
that  their  destination  was  Holly  Springs,  and  he  immediately  tele- 
graphed to  the  conmiandant  at  that  place  to  be  on  the  alert,  and 
hold  the  town  until  reinforced. 

It  appears  that  as  soon  as  Colonel  Dickey  had  discovered  that 
the  cavalry  force  was  moving  north,  he  sent  off  couriers  to  apprise 
General  Grant ;  but  these  men  lost  their  way  in  tlie  Yockna  bot- 
tom, and  did  not  reach  Oxford  until  after  Colonel  Dickey.  But 
for  this  mishap  Holly  Springs  might  have  been  reinforced  in 
season. 

It  seems  that  Van  Dorn  had  detemnined  to  strike  a  blow  at 
General  Grant's  communications,  and  destroy  his  immense  depot 
at  Holly  Springs.  This  movement  proved  to  be  completely  suc- 
cessful, and  took  place  on  Saturday,  the  19th  of  December.  Colo- 
nel P.  C.  Murphy,  commandant  of  the  post  at  the  time,  had  been 
informed  by  telegraph  on  the  previous  night  that  the  rebel  cavalry 
were  approaching  Holly  Springs,  and  advising  the  colonel  to  be  on 
the  alert.  After  11  o'clock  fhe  same  night,  General  Grant  sent 
another  telegram  to  Murphy. 

At  4  o'clock  on  Saturday  morning  a  fugitive  negro  arrived  at 
Colonel  Murphy's  headquarters  with  the  information   that  Van 
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Dorn  was  advancing  upon  the  town  with  10,000  or  12,000  cavalry. 
Murphy  arose  and  repaired  to  the  telegraph  office  near  the  railway 
depot,  and  while  there  communicating  with  Grant,  perceived,  as 
miany  as  5,000  or  6,000  mounted  Confederates  drawn  up  in  line 
of  battle  within  150  yards  of  the  station. 

Murphy  went  out  at  once  intending  to  join  a  small  force  of 
infantry  near  the  depot,  but  was  captured  b}^  the  rebels  as  he  was 
turning  a  corner.  He  says  he  had  at  that  time  some  three  hun- 
dred effective  soldiers  only  in  the  tou^n,  and  most  of  these  were 
employed  on  picket  duty,  having  sent  the  greater  part  of  his 
available  force  to  Jackson,  where  an  attack  had  been  threatened 
the  day  previous. 

Considerable  skirmishing  occurred  between  our  handful  of  men 
and  the  foe  before  the  town  was  fully  possessed.  The  enemy,  com- 
posed of  Texas,  Mississippi,  Tennessee  and  Missouri  troops,  charged 
into  the  town  on  horses  and  mules,  yelling  like  demons;  went  to 
the  stables  and  seized  all  the  horses  there  first;  and  while  part  of 
their  force  was  engaged,  the  rest  fired  the  depot  and  the  depot 
buildings,  a  railway  hotel,  nearly  two  sides  of  the  public  square, 
including  the  best  business  houses  in  the  place,  and  several  other 
structures  used  by  the  government  forces.  They  burned  all  the 
cotton,  belonging  to  the  speculators,  they  could  find,  valued  at 
$1,000,000,  and  such  of  the  stores  as  they  could  not  carry  away. 
They  seized  several  boxes  of  arms,  and  a  very  large^  ciuantity  of 
army  clothing,  which  they  appropriated  to  themselves,  casting 
off  their  own  wretched  habiliments  and  replacing  them  with  the 
new  national  uniforms. 

They  rode  up  and  down  the  streets,  shooting  at  persons  before 
they  demanded  their  surrender,  and  taking  all  they  met,  citizens 
as  well  as  soldiers,  prisoners,  obtaining  some  1,500  in  all.  They 
plundered  the  sutlers'  shops,  in  which  they  were  assisted  by  the 
citizens  ;  burned  three  trains,  with  locomotives,  on  the  track  ;  robbed 
the  cotton -buyers — those  they  could  discover  at  least — of  what- 
soever money  they  had  upon  their  persons. 

Among  other  buildings  to  which  they  applied  the  torch  was 
the  Masonic  Hall,  used  as  an  ordnance  store-house,  in  which  there 
were  a  million  rounds  of  ammunition,  with  a  large  quantity 
of  shells.  Tins  magazine  exploded  with  tremendous  eflect,  break- 
ing the  windows  of  half  the  houses  in  town,  and  even  shattering 
the  frames  to  pieces.  The  shells  flew  in  every  direction,  and 
caused  a  terrible  consternation  in  the  place.  Women  and  children 
rushed  frantically  into  the  street,  deeming  their  last  hour  at  hand. 

The  entire  amount  of  property,  private  and  public,  stolen  and 
destroyed  was  nearly  $5,000,000.  The  Confederates  quitted  the 
place  about  dusk  on  Saturday  evening,  fearing  our  forces  were 
movi\ig  on  them.  They  certainly  had  a  success  as  brilliant  for 
them  as  it  was  mortifying  to  us,  and  which  might  and  should  have 
been  prevented. 

The  account  of  Colonel  Murphy's  conduct  in  the  affair  is  his 
own,  and  his  story  is  not  without  plausibility;  for  he  said  he  had 
no  time  to  make  breastworks  of  the  cotton  in  the  public  square, 
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and  place  his  little  force  behind  it  to  repel  the  enemy.  TTad  tho 
colonel  adopted  this  course  he  could  have  driven  the  rebels  hack, 
aud  held  his  position.  As  it  ^va?,  he  was  placed  under  arrest  by 
General  Grant,  and  subsequently  dismissed  from  the  ai'my  by  tho 
President. 

From  a  statement  made  to  our  government  by  the  medical 
director  of  General  Grant's  army,  corps,  Dr.  "Wirts,  it  appears  that 
the  rebels  burned  a  hospital  jnst  ready  for  occupancy,  although 
Yan  Dorn  promised  it  should  be  spared.  This  was  one  of  the  finest 
in  the  southern  department,  having  two  thousand  bunks,  an  im- 
mense lot  of  drugs  and  surgical  apparatus,  thousands  of  blankets, 
sheets,  etc.  This  proceeding  was  in  violation  of  a  promise  and  all 
rules  of  civilized  warfare,  and  is  an  evidence  of  the  barbarity  and 
want  of  principle  in  Confederate  officers.  An  attemi:)t  was  also 
made  to  destroy  the  general  hospital,  which  contained  over  500 
sick.  By  order  of  Van  Dorn,  a  lot  of  ordnance  stores,  which  had 
been  stored  in  the  building,  consisting  of  powder,  shells  and  cart- 
ridges, were  piled  in  front  of  the  hopjjital  and  fired. 

Medical  officers  protested  against  tliis,  bht  were  treated  with  con- 
temjit,  and  before  there  was  time  to  remove  the  sick  the  walls  were 
riddled  with  flying  balls  and  shells,  and  finally  an  exphjsion  shook 
tlie  building,  destroying  every  door  and  window,  and  wounding 
about  twenty  men.  It  was  by  the  utmost  exertion  that  the  hospi- 
tal was  saved  as  a  shelter  for  the  men  from  tlie  night  air.  Added 
to  this,  a  rebel  cavalry  officer  named  Brewster,  stated  he  had  been 
detailed  by  Van  Dorn  to  march  off  every  sick  man  Avho  had  not 
been  paroled,  lie  collected  together,  pistol  in  hand,  about  150 
sick  soldiers,  forced  them  to  rise  from  their  beds  and  fall  into  line, 
threatening  to  shoot  the  medical  officers  who  expostulated,  and 
made  the  poor  fellows,  suffering  from  typhoid  fever,  imeumonia 
and  diarrhea,  stand  with  him'  on  the  road.  The  men  fell  down  in 
the  street  and  had  to  rise  again  for  fear  of  being  shot,  ^vnen  tbey 
were  so  weak  that  the  slightest  motion  was  agony.  On  being  im- 
portuned if  there  was  anything  in  the  name  of  humanity  that 
could  be  done  to  induce  him  to  stop  his  brutal  proceedings,  he 
finally  consented  to  let  them  alone  on  receiving  a  paper  signed  by 
all  the  surgeons  present,  stating  that  tlie  men  were  too  sick  to  walk, 
and  that  tlieir  removal  was  an  impossibility. 

It  is  curious  sometimes  to  trace  out  causes  and  effects.  A  few 
cavalry  men  losing  their  way  in  the  night  in  a  river  bottom,  pre- 
vented General  Grant  from  sending  succor  to  Holly  Springs  in 
season  to  save  it.  The  destruction  of  millions  worth  of  }»roperty 
and  untold  suffering  followed.  Next  we  have  a  half  starved  army 
aud  a  broken  up  campaign  ;  and  to  crown  the  catalogue  of  disas- 
ters, we  have  the  concentration  of  the  entire  rebel  force  at  Vicks- 
burg,  and  the  consequent  bloody  repulse  of  our  brave  soldiers  at 
that  point. 

As  soon  as  General  Grant  discovered  the  extent  of  his  losses  at 
Holly  Springs,  in  order  to  provide  for  the  immediate  subsistence 
of  his  army,  he  sent  out  foraging  parties  over  the  country,  under 
tbe  following  order:     "Foraging  parties  will  leave,  for  the  .use 
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of  fainilies  and  their  servants,  a  sumcieut  supply  of  provisions  for 
sixty  (lays,  and  when  mniiUes  have  a  less  supply  on  hand,  no  part 
of  it  will  be  taken  as  long  as  a  supply  beyond  this  is  found  in  the 
country,  within  reach  of  the  army.  This  order  is  not,  however,  to 
be  construed  to  deprive  the  soldier  of  his  rations  wdiile  the  country 
aftbrds  it.  If  suffering  must  fall  on  the  one  or  the  other,  the  citi- 
zen must  bear  it." 

The  destruction  of  military  stores  and  the  interruption  of  the 
line  of  supplies  were  as  severely  felt  by  the  inhabitants  of  Missis.- 
sippi  as  by  the  army,  for  the  foraging  parties  were  compelled  by 
the  necessities  of  the  occasion  to  cull  upon  the  people  for  a  portion 
of  tlieir  stores.  The  men  were  put  upon  half  rations  until  supplies 
could  be  had. 

After  the  destruction  at  Holly  Springs,  Yan  Dorn  moved  directly 
north  with  his  cavalry,  intending  further  mischief  on  the  line 
of  General  Grant's  communications.  Twenty  miles  north  he  came 
upon  Davis'  Mills,  situated  on  Wolf  river,  six  miles  south  of  Grand 
Junction.  This  post  was  most  heroically  defended  by  Colonel 
TVm.  II.  Morgan,  of  the  25th  Indiana,  with  about  two  hundred 
and  fifty  men  belonging  to  that  regiment,  and  two  companies  of 
the  5th  Ohio  cavalry.  The  conduct  of  Colonel  Morgan  is  in 
striking  contrast  with  that  of  Colonel  Murphy  at  Holly  Springs, 
and  the  whole  affair  is  worthy  of  lengthened  detail. 

Wolf  river  is  a  narrow  but  deep  stream,  bounded  on  either  side 
by  wide  cypress  swaraps,  into  which,  at  rare  intervals,  the  elevated 
land  extends  to  the  main  stream,  thus  affording  natural  advantages 
for  roads,  bridges,  mill  sites,  etc.  At  one  of  these  points,  and  on 
the  east  side  of  the  river,  is  the  site  of  Davis'  Mills.  Here  also 
the  railroad  and  wagon  road  cross  the  river,  the  former  on  a  trestle 
structure  about  300  yards  in  length  ;  the  latter  on  a  bridge  built 
upon  the  mill  dam  ;  in  fact  the  bridge  is  the  dam,  formed  of  logs 
and  earth,  with  a  waste  way  in  the  middle,  and  is  fifty  yards  in 
length.  The  bridges  are  near  160  yards  apart,  and  between  them 
are  two  mills,  a  saw  mill  and  a  flouring  mill. 

The  ground  on  the  west  side  of  the  stream,  for  an  extent  of  half 
a  mile,  is  low  and  thickly  wooded  on  both  sides  of  the  road,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  rods  near  the  bridge.  On  the  east  side  is  a 
large  open  field,  which  rises  very  gradually  for  a  distance  of  300 
yards  from  the  river,  where  it  again  declines  toward  the  east,  thus 
forming  a  low  ridge.  On  the  top  of  this  ridge,  and  exactly  facing 
the  road  bridge,  is  a  most  beautiful  and  symmetrical  Indian  mound, 
with  a  circumference  at  its  base  of  100  yards,  and  an  altitude  of 
20  feet. 

On  Saturday  morning,  December  20th„  word  reached  here  that 
Yan  Dorn,  with  a  force  of  7,000  cavalry,  had  made  a  dash  on 
Holly  Springs,  capturing  the  entire  infantry  force  at  that  place, 
and  burning  the  government  stores.  When  Colonel  Morgan  heard 
this  news  he  felt  confident  that  if  Yan  Dorn  moved  north,  this 
would  be  the  next  point  of  attack,  and  notwithstanding  the  small- 
ness  of  his  force,  he  determined  to  defend  the  post  to  the  last  ex- 
tremity. 
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After  a  careful  examination  of  the  position,  Colonel  Morgan  de- 
termined to  dispute  the  passxige  of  the  road  bridge,  and  defend  the 
railroad  bridge  from  two  points,  the  saw  mill  and  the  Indian 
mound.  The  saw  mill  is  distant  about  80  yards  from  either  bridge, 
and  so  situated  as  to  command  both  by  a  diagonal  fire.  This  was,  on 
Saturday  afternoon,  converted  into  a  blockhouse,  by  means  of  two 
rows  of  cotton  bales,  one  upon  the  other,  placed  in  the  ends,  while 
the  sides  were  walled  up  with  bridge  timber.  And  on  Saturday 
night  a  breastwork  of  earth,  about  three  feet  in  hight,  was  thrown 
up  around  the  base  of  the  mound,  and  the  arrangements  were  com- 
plete, as  far  as  time  would  allow,  for  giving  Van  Dorn  a  warm  and 
gallant  reception.  Accordingly,  on  Sunday  morning,  Colonel  Mor- 
gan sent  out  cavalry  scouts  on  two  roads  leading  to  Ilolly  Sjirings, 
who  were  to  act  as  committees  of  reception  and  herald  the  coming 
of  Van  Dorn.  Sufficient  ammunition  and  provisions  to  stand  a 
siege  of  twenty-four  hours  were  placed  in  the  little  forts  ;  the  Indi- 
an mound,  soon  perhaps  to  be  baptized  in  blood,  was  christened  by 
the  men  Fort  Morgan,  and  the  saw  mill  was  christened  the  Redan. 
The  small  band  of  determined  men  ready  to  take  the  places  as- 
signed them  were,  company  il,  25th  Indiana,  with  a  few  dismounted 
cavalrymen,  the  Redan  ;  ,the  remainder.  Fort  Morgan. 

At  half-past  12  o'clock,  P.  M.,  two  heralds  in  quick  succession 
dashed  up  to  the  Colonel's  tent  and  reported  that  Lieutenant  Slade 
had  met  the  enemy  and  been  driven  into  the  picket  lines,  and  that 
the  rebels  were  dismounting  and  forming  in  line  of  battle  by  thous- 
ands on  a  large  plantation  about  a  mile  from  the  river.  The  men, 
eager  for  the  conflict,  were  soon  at  their  posts,  with  the  command 
to  reserve  fire  till  the  rebels  reached  the  bridge.  In  a  short  time 
the  pickets  were  driven  in  by  the  advancing  enemy,  who  came 
down  the  road  and  through  the  woods  in  line  of  battle,  with  ban- 
ners flying,  and  making  the  forest  ring  with  their  loud  and  confident 
cheers.  When  they  came  in  sight  of  the  bridge,  and  evidently  not 
observing  the  yet  quiet  Redan,  they  started  on  double-quick  and 
reached  the  river  and  the  bridge,  when*  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye, 
from  either  fort  there  went  up  a  cloud  of  smoke,  and  the  living, 
moving  mass  was  hurled  back  upon  itself,  and  the  moans  of  the 
wounded  and  dying  mingled  with  the  terrible  roar  that  followed 
the  smoky  cloud  above.  It  required  but  a  short  time  for  them  to 
recover  from  their  surprise  and  confusion,  when  on  they  rushed 
again,  with  determined  and  obstinate  bravery,  but  the  deadly 
shower  of  leaden  hail  that  fell  upon  them  from  the  concentrated 
fire  of  both  forts,  again  sent  them  reeling  and  staggering  back, 
some  of  the  wounded  falling  into  the  river,  the  dead  stretched 
upon  the  bridge.  All  this  time  a  constant  fire  from  thousands  of 
rebels  along  the  river  and  behind  the  levee  of  the  dam  was  directed 
against  our  positions,  to  which  our  men  as  constantly  replied. 

Soon  they  formed  again,  and  urged  on  by  their  ofiiccrs,  and 
goaded  to  madness  by  their  former  disastrous  failure,  they  once 
more  sprang  for  the  bridge,  yelling  like  Indians,  and  once  more 
that  concentrated  fire  swept  them  back.    And  thus  the  contest 
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raged  till  4  P.  M.,  when  tae  enemy  retired^  leaving  tlieir  dead  and 
wounded. 

Some  attempts  were  made  to  cross  on  the  railroad  bridge,  but 
were  speedily  abandoned.  An  attempt  was  also  made  at  a  point  a 
half  mile  lower  down,  where  a  bridge  had  been  torn  up  the  night 
before,  by  order  of  Colonel  Morgan.  But  here  also  they  were 
doomed  to  disappointment,  for  there  the}'  met  Lieutenant  Slade, 
of  the  5th  Ohio  cavalry,  with  a  squad  of  his  men,  M'ho  had  been 
ordered  by  Colonel  Morgan  to  that  point  early  in  the  light.  A 
few  shots  from  the  carbines  of  the  5th  Ohio  boys  convinced 
them  that  there  was  no  fan  going  on  in  that  particular  locality, 
80  they  beat  a  hasty  retreat. 

Daring  the  successive  attempts  to  cross  the  bridge,  a  few  of  the 
more  determined  succeeded  in  gaining  the  east  side  of  the  river. 
Among  these  was  a  color- bearer,  whose  sublime  indifference  to 
every  thing  but  the  faithful  performance  of  his  dnty  elicited  the 
admiration  of  the  brave  men  whose  duty  it  v.'as  to  slay  him.  He 
fell  beneath  his  flag — his  head  pierced  witii  two  balls. 

General  Hamilton  remarked,  while  speaking  of  the  fight,  that 
the  "  25tli  Indiana  was  not  only  an  honor  to  its  commander,  but 
to  the  state  of  Indiana  and  the  whole  army ;  and  that  had  it  not 
have  been  for  the  victory  of  Davis'  Mills,  both  Lagrange  and 
Grand  Junction  would  have  fiiUen  into  the  hands  of  the  rebels." 

Tiie  skillful  manner  in  which  Colonel  Morgan  disposed  of  his 
small  force  for  the  defense  of  this  position  entitles  him  to  high 
praise  as  a  military  man. 

While  Van  Dorn  with  his  cavalry  was  operating  in  the  im- 
mediate rear  of  Grant's  army,  the  rebel  Forrest  with  a  large  force 
of  cavalry  was  damaging  the  railroad  between  Jackson,  Tennessee, 
'and  Columbus,  Kentucky. 

General  Sullivan,  who  commanded  at  Jackson,  on  hearing  of  the 
movements  of  Forrest,  dispatched  General  Haynie  north  with  a 
force  of  2,500  men  to  Trenton.  As  soon  as  this  general  ascertained 
the  position  of  Forrest,  General  Sullivan  sent  him  five  more  regi- 
ments of  infantry  and  two  batteries.  On  the  27th  of  Deceml)er, 
General  Sullivan  proceede<l  to  Trenton  to  take  command,  and  im- 
mediately formed  the  regiments  into  two  brigades;  the  1st,  com- 
manded by  Colonel  FuUer,  consisted  of  the  "27th,  39th  and  63d 
Ohio  ;  the  2d,  commanded  by  Colonel  Dunham,  comprised  the  50th 
Indiana,  34t.h  Iowa,  122d  Illinois  and  7th  Tennessee.  "With  the 
two  brigades  were  six  guns  under  Lieutenant  Green,  of  the  7th 
Wisconsin  battery. 

Colonel  Dunham  moved  with  his  brigade  on  the  evening  of  the 
27th,  and  was  followed  next  morning  by  Colonel  Fuller,  with  wliom 
were  Generals  Sullivan  and  Haynie.  Both  bodies  of  troops  took 
the  road  to  Huntington.  The  first  night's  camp  was  made  near 
Shady  Grove,  within  half  a  day's  march  of  Huntington,  So  early 
as  four  on  the  morning  of  the  29th,  Captain  Bainbridge  and  com- 
mand were  sent  forward  to  take  and  hold  the  bridge  over  Beaver 
Creek,  so  as  to  allow  the  troo[>s  to  cross.  Tliey  were  attacked  by 
Forrest's  extreme  advance.     Our  infantry  then  hastened  forwaid 
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aud  crossed  tlie  stream,  the  pickets  retreating,,  and  reached  Ilun- 
tiugton  the  same  day  at  2  P.  M.  General  Sullivan  immediately 
ordered  the  regiments  into  position  to  protect  the  approaches  to 
the  town,  and  detached  Major  Atkinson,  with  the  50th  Indiana,  to 
go  some  fonr  miles  out  in  the  direction  of  Forrest's  advance  to 
take  and  hold  another  bridge,  at  which  it  was  feared  he  would 
enter  and  ilank  our  forces.  As  Alajor  Atkinson  and  the  50th  ap- 
proached the  bridge  the  rebels  fired  upon  him,  wounding  one  man. 
The  Indianians  returned  the  fire,  killing  two  and  wounding  one, 
when, the  rebels  scattered,  falUng  back  to  their  main  body. 

On  the  morning  of  the  ^ 30th  it  was  found  that  the  enemy,  not 
being  able  to  enter  or  pass  near  Huntington,  was  making  a  detour, 
intending  to  reach  Lexington.  General  Sullivan,  late  that  evening, 
ordered  Dunham's  2d  brigade  to  march  forward  and  intercept 
them.  He  started  and  inarch(;d  nine  miles  to  Clarksburg,  where 
he  bivouacked  during  the  night,  and  early  next  morning  moved  to 
Parker's  Cross  Roads.  At  this  point  were  concentrated  the  whole 
of  Forrest's  forces,  the  general  himself  in  command.  Their  num- 
ber was  afterwartls  ascertained  to  have  been  at  least  seven  thous- 
and, lie  had  cavalry  mostly,  and  ten  guns.  Tlie  fight  commenced 
at  ''  A.  M.,  and  lasted,  warmly  contested,  for  three  hours;  the  ene- 
my opening  the  ball  with  their  artillery.  At  the  end  of  that  time, 
Forrest  had  driven  Duidiam'&  devoted  brigade  with  some  slaughter; 
in  fact  fairly  surrounded  it,  and  demanded  its  surrender.  Dunham 
returned  the  answer  that  if  they  wanted  him  or  his  men,  they  had 
just  got  to  (;ome  aud  take  tiiem.  Their  artillery  ammunition  was 
all  exhausted,  but  Colonel  Dunham  was  in  front,  his  brave  fellows 
standing  firm  and  comjiact,  giving  the  overwhelming  force  of  rebels 
as  good  as  they  received  in  musketry  and  rifle  shots.  Inch  Ijy  inch 
the  ground  was  given  up.  A  parley  was  going  on.  Flags  of  truce 
were  passing  and  re[)assi ng,  when  a  shout  rent  the  air,  "  The  1st 
brigade  is  advancingi"  It  was  so.  Generals  Sullivan  and  Ilaynie 
a]>!>eared  over  a  kn(tll  at  the  rearof  Parker's  liouse.  They  shouted, 
"  Forward  the  artillery,"  and  the  artillery  came  rattling  forward  in 
haste,  up  a  lane  at  first,  partly  concealed  fi'om  the  rebels.  At 
double-quick  they  came  up,  follo^ived  by  the  infantry,  who  defdoyed 
at  double-quick.  The  rebel  artillery  did  not  fire  a  siiot  after  ours 
came  in  sight,  but  allowed  their  cannon,  caissons  and  every  thing 
to  be  captured  b\'  the  still  charging  federal  infantry'.  Forrest  in 
vain  in  person  tried  to  rally  liis  artillery.  Ilis  cavalry,  huddling 
closely  about  Dunham's  corps,  could  not  be  deployed.  They  took 
the  i.ifeetion,  jumped  from  their  liorses,  and  were  many  of  them 
kiiletl  or  captured  before  they  could  reach  the  woods.  Thcy^'did 
not  pause,  even  to  fire  upon  the  brigade.  Forrest  adm^itted  to  a 
captured  federal  oflicer,  that  his  loss  amounted  to  over  one  thous- 
and men,  in  killed,  wounded  and  taken  prisoners;  among  them 
were  twenty  commissiiuied  ofliceis.  Six  of  their  guns  were  cap- 
tured with  caissons  and  ammunition,  together  with  five  hundred 
hoi'ses,  a  large  amount  of  small  arms,  wagons  and  camp  equipage. 

General  Sullivan,  after  Miis  victory,  proccedcid  to  i-epair  the 
broken  u[)  railroad,  and  for  this  purpose  set  a  large  number  of  the 
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inliabitants,  w1k->  were  known  to  be  rebels,  at  work  on  it,  under 
the  supervision  of  his  sohliers. 

"Without  having  to  refer  again  for  the  present  to  the  affairs 
in  General  Grant's  department,  we  may  state  here  that  as  soon 
as  he  heard  of  the  repulse  of  our  arms  at  Vieksburg,  he  with- 
drew his  forces  from  northern  Mississippi,  holding  only  Corinth 
and  the  railroad  to  Memphis. 

We  will  now  trace  out  the  fortunes  of  the  laud  and  naval  expe- 
dition against  Vieksburg,  the  most  important  as  well  as  the  best 
defended  stronghold  of  the  rebels  in  the  west.  The  flotilla  had 
started  before  General  Grant  met  with  his  disaster  at  Holly  Springs. 
That  misfortune  had  prevented  him  iTom  co-operating  by  the  way 
of  Jackson,  Mississippi. 


CHAPTER    VII. 


Operations  against  Vieksburg.  Admiral  Porter  in  the  Yazoo.  Movements  of  the 
Fleet.  General  Sherman's  arrival  in  the  river.  Fortifications  of  Vieksburg  de- 
scribed. General  Shermah  advances  from  the  Yazoo.  Unsuccessful  attemj^t  to 
carry  thr  works  by  storm.  Plan  for  another  attack.  Failure  on  account  of  the  fog. 
Troops  withdrawn  from  the  Yazoo. 

Admiral  Porter's  Mississippi  gunboat  fleet  was  lying  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Yazoo  river  on  the  22d  of  December.  On  the  23d, 
an  expedition  comprising  tlie  gunboats  Benton,  (the  flag-ship)  Cap- 
tain Gwin,  the  Lexington,  Tyler,  Signal  and  Romeo  and  Juliet; 
the  rams  Lioness,  Baron  de  Kalb  and  Queen  of  the  West,  and  two 
tugs,  started  up  the  Yazoo  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  out  the  tor- 
pedoes that  had  been  placed  in  the  river,  and  driving  oti*  any 
forces  tliat  might  be  discovered  on  the  banks.  The  riv'er  was  to 
be  cleared  up  to  a  point  selected  for  the  landing  of  the  troops  of 
General  Sherman,  which  were  to  move  upon  Vieksburg  from  the 
Yazoo  river. 

When  the  fleet  had  got  up  about  ten  miles,  the  foremost  boats 
were  tired  upon  by  sharpshooters  from  both  banks;  killing  one 
and  wounding  a,  dozen  of  our  men.  The  rebels  were  soon  scat- 
tered, however,  and  the  boats  proceeded  on  their  way.  The  Lex- 
ington remained  at  the  north  of  Cypress  Bayou  to  explore  for  tor- 
pedoes ;  she  was  soon  after  joined  by  the  de  Kalb,  and  two  boats' 
crews  from  each  vessel  landed  upon  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  and 
burned  twenty  houses  and  a  mill,  with  almost  their  entire  contents. 
The  plantation  proved  to  be  the  residence  of  Colonel  William  H. 
Johnson,  of  the  Confederate  army,  in  camp  near  Vieksburg,  was 
finely  cultivated,  well  stocked,  and  most  of  the  houses  in  good  con- 
dition. The  dwelling  house,  a  beautiful  brick  cottage,  elevated 
some  six  or  seven  feet  above  the  ground,  was  elegantly  furnished. 
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There  were  but  three  old  negroes  upon  the  place,  and  some  of  them 
said  that  the  master's  servants  were  all  digi^ing  down  at  Vicks- 
burg.  The  negroes  were  allowed  to  store  their  goods  in  one  small 
brick  house  which  was  not  fired.  One  of  the  old  negroes,  with 
permission,  went  into  the  family  mansion  and  saved  the  "  big  Bible 
of  the  Missus." 

At  a  point  five  miles  above  Colonel  Johnson's  place,  and  two 
miles  l)elow  Haines'  Bluif,  torpedoes  were  found  to  be  ver}''  numer- 
ous, and  a  force  of  some  two  thousand  concealed  musketeers  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  river,  and  a  small  body  on  the  left  bank 
kept  up  such  a  shower  of  balls  as  absolutel}'  to  preclude  the  use  of 
small  boats  for  the  rcmovar  of  the  torpedoes.  One  of  the  gun- 
boats, th<^  Tyler,  received  over  two  Imndred  shots  in  a  brief  space  of 
time.  The  Yazoo,  throughout  the  entire  length  of  the  route  cov- 
ered by  this  expedition,  was  very  narrow,  generally  not  over  160 
yards,  and  the  banks  being  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  feet,  and 
the  rebels  being  completely  protected  by  pits,  the  fire  of  the  boats 
could  do  but  littlevcxecution. 

The  small  boats  having  cleared  the  river  up  to  a  bend  a  short  dis- 
tance below  Haines'  Bluff,  the  iron-clads  Benton,  Cincinnati,  Lou- 
isville, Baron  de  Kalb,  and  the  Lexington,  moved  forward  to  that 
point,  and  firing  across  the  narrow  neck  which  intervened,  com- 
menced shelling  the  fortitications.  After  firing  about  twenty 
minutes,  they  were  answered  from  the  batteries  upon  the  blnft',  of 
which  there  were  three  al)0ut  equi-distant,  and  one  above  another, 
the  bluff  being  about  90  feet  high.  The  shells  of  the  enemy  for  a 
long  time  passed  over  at  considerable  bight,  but  finally  they  se- 
cured the  range  pretty  well,  and  then  both  shell  and  solid  shot 
drop[>ed  about  and  among  the  gunboats  frequently,  and  the  firing 
of  the  enemy  was  kept  up  steadily,  though  with  not  one-half  the 
rapidity  of  ours. 

The  bluff  was  admirabl}' selected  for  the  defense  of  the  river, 
and  their  guns  had  been  well  ]»lanted.  Our  boats  had  passed  nu- 
merous breastworks  and  rirte-juts  in  reaching  this  point,  but  all  of 
them  were  abandoned,  and  this  was  evidently  depended  ujion  for 
a  resolute  resistance.  The  firing  continued,  with  but  brief  inter- 
mission, for  three  hours. 

The  Benton  was  hit  several  times,  and  one  of  the  shells,  wdiich 
exploded  in  one  of  her  ports,  wounded  several.  Her  commander, 
and  the  commander  of  the  expedition.  Captain  Gwin,  was  hit 
by  a  rifle  shot,  which  tore  ott"  part  of  his  arm  and  inflicted  a 
mortal  wound  in  his  breast.  Ten  men  were  also  wounded  upon 
her. 

Shortly  after  the  firing  ceased,  the  Benton  and  Lexington  went 
^down  to  Cypress  Bayou,  where  the  admiral's  flag-ship  lay,  leaving 
the  other  ironclads  above. 

On  ("hristmas  day.  Admiral  Porter,  with  the  remainder  of  the 
fleet  from  Cairo,  and  General  Sherman,  with  most  of  his  troops, 
arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yazoo,  and  proceeded  up  to  Cypress 
Bayou.  Here  he  was  joined  by  the  force  of  Hovey  from  Helena. 
The  troops  were  all  landed  along  three  miles  of  the  shore  near 
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Jolinson's  plantation.  Yieksbnrg  was  about  six  miles  distant,  and 
a  reconnoissance  discovered  that  the  road  through  was  strongly 
defended  by  barricades  and  batteries,  rifle  pits  and  earthworks, 
with  heavy  artillery.  Sherman  drove  back  the  enemy's  pickets 
and  advanced  two  miles  on  the  first  day. 

The  cit}^  of  Vicksburg  stands  on  the  fourth  of  the  Chickasaw 
Bluffs,  which  jut  upon  the  east  bank  of  the  Mississippi  river,  at 
intervals  between  Columbus,  in  Kentucky,  and  Baton  Ivonge,  in 
Louisiana.  The  same  chain  of  bluffs  appears  on  the  east  bank 
of  the  .Yazoo,  at  a  point  about  twelve  miles  from  its  mouth. 
Haines'  Blntf,  a  few  miles  above  where  Sherman  landed,  com- 
pletely controled  the  passage  of  the  Yazoo,  with  its  heavy  fortifi- 
cations. The  chain  of  hills  extends  thence  to  Yieksbnrg,  from 
river  to  river,  and  the  bluft'at  the  latter  place  was  also  surmounted 
with  earthworks  and  heavy  guns.  The  bottom  lands  at  the  base 
of  this  chain  are  of  the  rich  alluvial  deposit,  intersected  by  bayous, 
common  to  the  region  of  the  Mississippi. 

The  rebels  had  constructed,  at  intervals  along  the  chain,  a  series 
of  strong  fortifications  extending  for  the  distance  of  seven  miles. 
At  the  time  of  our  bombardment  of  Yieksbnrg  in  the  summer 
of  18G2,  the  defenses  of  the  place  included  only  a  few  earthworks 
at  either  end  of  the  landing,  mounting  in  all  about  forty  guns. 
Now  they  extended  from  river  to  river;  over  one  hundred  guna 
were  on  the  city  front  alone.  The  sides  of  the  hills  along  the 
whole  line  were  also  trenched  with  pits,  protected  with  abatis  and 
felled  timber;  and  batteries  had  been  placed  to  command  every 
approach.  The  bayous,  also,  served  as  a  sort  of  moat  in  front  of 
the  works  behind. 

These  were  the  obstacles  that  General  Sherman  had  to  encounter. 
"Within  those  strong  defences  was  an  army  larger  than  his  own. 
The  railroad  had  been  taxed  to  its  utmost  capacity  to  bring  up  the 
troops  from  Jackson  that  had  been  operating  against  Grant. 

General  Sherman  moved  against  the  enemy  on  Saturday,  De- 
cember 27.  His  army  lay  in  the  peninsula,  between  the  lower  part 
of  the  Yazoo,  (called  Old  River),  and  the  Chickasaw  bayou  or 
creek. 

General  Morgan  moved  along  the  creek  road,  until  he  reached  a 
house,  a  mile  to  the  front.  Here  the  enemy  was  seen  posted 
behind  the  levee,  which  makes  a  turn  so  as  to  afford  a  good  breast- 
work for  riflemen.  They  had  two  pieces  of  artillery  in  position, 
and  Captain  Hoffman's  battery  and  the  13th  Illinois  drove  them 
off'  after  a  brief  contest.  The  enemy  retired  to  the  base  of  the 
bluff',  which  had  just  become  visible  through  the  woods.  The  main 
body  of  our  troops  kept  on  next  (Sunday)  morning  along  the  edge 
,  of  the  creek,  and  were  again  met  by  a  body  of  infantry  concealed 
behind  this  levee,  and  having  several  field-pieces  at  the  base  of  the 
blufi".  Morgan  L.  Smith  brought  forward  a  Brigade  from  one 
direction,  while  General  Blair  ordered  up  another  to  sustain  Colo- 
nel DeCourcy  in  his  ettbrts.  The  result  was,  that  after  a  terrific 
encounter  between  our  field-pieces  and  those  of  the  enemy  for  two 
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lionrs,  at  a  signal  tlie   brigade   of  DeCourcy  and   tlic   rest   were 
ordered  up  to  charge.  1 

General  M(jrgan  L.  Smith  was  wounded  early  iu  the  action, 
•when  the  conunand  devolved  upon  General  I),  otuart.  Colonel 
Wyman,  while  in  the  act  of  tuHiiii;  his  men  to  rise  and  rush  ibruard, 
was  pierced  in  the  groin  by  a  bullet,  and  died  in  less  than  two 
hours.  These  things  led  to  some  temporary  derangement;  the 
brigade  of  DeCourcy  rushed  on.  The  rebels  fiud,  taking  their 
field  pieces  up  the  liill.  Onr  men  came  to  the  bayou  in  front 
of  the  first  line  of  works,  to  find  them  fibandoned,  and  entered 
afterward  without  much  opposition. 

The  losses  in  Sunday's  action  amounted  to  nearly  two  hundred. 
The  amount  of  cannonading  was  excessive,  and  seemed  a  fit  over- 
ture for  the  grand,  thrilling  tragedy  of  the  following  da}'.  Several 
of  the  regiments,  learning  the  case  with  which  we  had  captured  the 
first  line  of  ritle  pits,  expressed  their  chagrin  at  not  taking  part. 
Next  day,  however,  there  was  fighting  enough  for  all  who  were 
willing. 

On  Saturday,  while  the  troops  of  General  !N[organ  were  being 
landed  between  Old  River  and  the  mouth  of  Chickasaw  creek,  a 
portion  of  General  Steele's  forces  had  been  sent  a  niile  and  a  half 
further  up  the  river,  with  a  view  of  penetrating  to  the  rear 
of  Vicksburg,  and,  if  possible,  cutting  ofi:"  the  railroad  communica- 
tion with  the  Big  Black  river.  The  division  of  General  Steele, 
being  by  far  the  largest  of  the  four,  the  large  brigade  of  General 
Blair  was  detached  and  sent  to  the  extreme  right,  crossing  the 
peninsula  diagonall}'.  Steele,  with  the  balance  of  his  forces  landed 
under  cover  of  gunboats,  and  had  gotten  perhaps  a  mile  and  a 
half  inland,  when  he  found  himself  surix>unded  by  a  swUmp  on  the 
one  side,  the  impassable  bayou  on  the  other,  and  the  bluti's  lined 
with  batteries  in  front.  After  receiving  the  shells  for  an  hour 
while  vainly  reconnoitcring  the  l(;cality,  he  sent  notice  of  this  fact 
to  General  Sherman,  who  ordered  him  to  retire  to  the  main  body, 
which  he  did  on  Monday  morning. 

The  work  assigned  for  Monday  was  to  assault  strong  fortifica- 
tions, and  to  storm  the  hight  upon  which  the  works  were  placed.  We 
had  thus  far  accomplislied  little  more  than  to  descry  the  enemy's 
position,  and  contemplate  the  formidable  nature  of  his  prepara-' 
tions.  All  the  fighting  of  the  previous  day  was  a  mere  prelude 
to  that  which  was  to  follow.  Could  we  gain  the  summit  of  the 
hills  after  an  awful  slaughter,  it  was  not  at  all  certain  that  a  furious 
cfibrt  would  not  be  made  to  drive  us  out  again — in  other  woids  a 
battle  might  have  to  be  fought  after  the  enemy  was  driven  from 
his  stronghold  on  the  hill-side. 

The  previous  operations  had  been  for  the  purpose  of  getting  our 
troops  into  position.  General  A.  J.  Smith  took  the  right,  General 
Morgan  L.  Smith  the  right  center.  General  Steele  the  left  center, 
and  General  G.  W.  Morgan  the  extreme  left.  Our  line  was  formed 
in  this  order  jiarallel  with  the  blufis,  and  in  the  edge  of  the  timber 
that  skirts   the   abatis,  bringing  it  about  a  mile  from  the  rebel 
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lines.  To  reach  this  position  from  the  point  of  debarkation  on  the 
Yazoo  river  our  forces  had  to  cross  a  series  of  bayous,  or  deep 
ravines,  which  were  filled  and  unfordable.  These  crossings  had  to 
be  niaile  by  pontoon  bridges,  the  building  of  which  was  stoutly 
resisted  by  the  rebels,  occasioning  a  continual  skirmishing  through- 
out the  day,  though  with  no  very  serious  results.  In  addition  to 
this  difficulty,  roads  had  to  be  cut  in  most  instances;  the  old  roads, 
w^here  an}'  existed,  having  been  destroyed  by  the  rebels  or  block- 
aded with  fallen  timber,  while  in  most  of  the  directions  no  roads 
existed  whatever. 

To  overcome  these  difficulties,  in  the  f\ice  of  a  persistent  opposi- 
tion, was  a  good  day's  work.  However,  the  troops  were  not  per- 
mitted to  rest  on  this  accomplishment.  It  was  General  Sherman's 
intention  and  expectation  to  push  his  columns  forward  on  to  the 
bluffs  that  night ;  but,  as  he  approached  nearer  to  them,  he  dis- 
covered that  he  had  a  greater  task  before  him  to  get  on  those  hluffs 
than  he  had  supposed.  The  several  divisions  were,  theretbre, 
deployed  ofi",  into  line  of  battle  in  the  edge  of  the  standing  timber 
facing  the  abatis,  and  the  wearied  soldiers  were  permitted  to  wrap 
themselv^es  in  tlieir  blankets,  and,  hugging  their  muskets  tight,  find 
such  rest  as  they  could  in  the  forest,  with  no  covering  but  the 
starry  sky. 

On  Monday  mourning  the  great  effort  was  to  be  made  to  gain  the 
hights,  and  all  the  forces  were  ord(^red  to  move  at  'daylight.  The 
morning  dawned  with  a  dense  fog  upon  the  face  of  the  country,  so 
thick  as  to  utterly  prevent  a  movement.  Any  movement  made 
under  such  circumstances  was,  of  course,  attended  with  great 
hazard;  any  firing  was  at  a  venture,  and  as  likely  to  hit  friend  as 
foe.  It  was  after  8  o'clock  bei'ore  the  fog  lifted,  but  when  it 
cleared  away  it  unveiled  one  of  the  finest  mornings  ever  witnessed. 
The  gunboats  which  were  to  shell  the  rebel  batteries  and  encamp- 
ments on  the  left  at  Alilldale,  ha\Tng  obtained  their  ranges  on  the 
previous  day,  did  not  wait  for  the  fog  to  clear  away,  but  were  at 
work  at  the  appointed  time,  drawing  a  brisk  response  from  the 
enemy.  At  various  points  along  the  lines,  too,  field  batteries 
engaged  the  rebel  batteries  at  a  venture,  and  thus,  before  any  thing 
could  he  distinguished,  the  roar  of  artillery  had  commenced  along 
the  entire  line.  As  the  morning  advanced  the  firing  increased, 
until  from  8  to  10  o'clock  there  was  nothing  to  be  heard  but  one 
continuous  roar  of  artiller}'.  Upward  of  a  hundred  and  fifty 
pieces,  embracing  all  callibers,  from  the  ordinary  six-pounder  field 
piece  to  th^  heav\'  ten-inch  columbiad  on  the  fortifications  and  the 
eleven-inch  Dahlgrens  on  the  gunboats,  united  to  swell  the  din, 
making  a  roar  such  as  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  never  before 
heard. 

This  artillery  duel  lasted  half  the  forenoon,  resulting,  as  such 
duels  usually  result,  in  no  great  loss  of  life,  but  in  the  expenditure 
of  a  vast  amount  of  ammunition  The  rebels  were  the  principal 
sufferers  in  this  affair.  Their  batteries,  in  the  face  of  the  bluff", 
became  rather  too  warm  for  occupancy,  and  one  after  another 
of  them  was  abandoned,  the   gunners  dragging  their  guns  with 
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them  to  the  top  of  tlie  liill.  This  apparently  left  the  coast  clear  for 
the  advance  of  our  infantry,  and  the  order  to  advance  was  accord- 
in  o-lv  given.  But  as  the  lines  of  infantry'  began  to  emerge  from 
the  "woods,  they  began  to  receive  indications  that  the  coast  was 
not  quite  so  clear  as  appearances  would  seem  to  indicate.  The 
broad  plain,  extending  from  the  timber  in  which  our  lines -were 
formed  to  the  base  of  the  liills,  was  found  to  be  cut  up  with  gul- 
lies, as  Avell  as  covered  with  abatis,  and  these  gullies  were  tilled 
with  the  sharpshooters  of  the  eneni}-.  , Beyond  these,  at  the  foot 
of  the  bluffs,  was  the  range  of  the  rifle  pits,  filled  with  rebel 
infantry.  The  right  center  division,  commanded  by  General  Mor- 
gan L.  Smith,  made  an  effort  to  cross  the  bayou  in  their  front,  but 
were  mot  with  a  galling  fire  that  staggered  the  head  of  the  column. 
General  Smith,  seeing  the  emergency,  rushed  to  the  head  to  lead 
the  column  across  in  person.  Scarcely  had  he  taken  liis  position 
and  called  out  a  cheering  word  to  the  men,  when  a  ball  struck  him 
in  the  thigh,  tearing  the  flesh  badly,  causing  a  profuse  hemorrhage. 
He  soon  became  weak  from  the  loss  of  blood,  and  was  carried  from 
the  field.  His  division,  being  left  without  a  commander,  fell  back 
to  its  old  position. 

General  Steele's  division  had  no  bayou  to  cross,  lint  had  in  front 
of  it  the  same  broad  plain,  covered  with  abatis,  and  cut  up  with 
gullcys,  in  which  were  concealed  the  sharpshooters  of  the  enemy, 
l^otwithstanding  those  obstacles  the  column  was  crowded  forward 
close  up  to  the  bltifl',  securing  one  of  the  enemy's  fortifications  and 
a  field  l)atter3'  of  six  guns.  But  the  ground  was  too  hot  for  tliera 
and  they  were  compelled  to  retire,  but  not  without  taking  their 
trophies  with  them. 

Once  again  this  gallant  division  was  brought  up  to  the  work, 
and  made  a  noble  charge  across  the  plain,  this  time  making  con- 
siderable fnrther  advance  than  on  the  former  occasion.  They 
drove  the  enemy  out  of  their  rifle  pits  and  pursued  them  half  way 
up  the  hill,  fighting  heroically  as  they  went,  receiving  galling  vol- 
leys of  musketry  at  every  step,  with  showers  of  grape  and  canister 
from  the  field  artiller}-  above.  Some  regiments  of  this  division 
actually  gained  a  foothold  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  in  this  charge, 
but,  being  unsupported,  were  compelled  to  retire.  The  division 
lab(u*ed  nobly  to  maintain  their  position,  but  it  could  not  be  done, 
and  again  tliey  retired  across  the  plain  to  the  cover  of  the  timber, 
their  lines  terribly  thinned  and  shattered  by  the  cflbrt,  but  carrying 
with  tliem  three  more  guns  captured  from  the  enemy. 

On  the  extreme  left,  General  Morgan  made  a  like  eflbrt  to  break 
the  rebel  Wues  and  get  into  the  rear  of  the  batteries  of  Haines' 
Blufls,  But  he,  too,  after  reaching  the  foot  of  the  hill,  was  com- 
pelled to  abandon  the  attempt. 

On  the  right  General  A.  J.  Smith  had  a  bayou  to  cross  in  the 
midst  of  the  plain,  to  reach  which  he  had  to  find  his  way  through 
a  field  of  al)atis,  as  well  as  to  cross  the  abatis  after  reaching  the 
op[>osite  side  of  the  bayou.  But  these  difficulties  had  but  little 
•weight  upon  him.  He  ordered  the  54th  Ohio  to  charge  across  the 
bridge,  which  they  did  most  gallantly.     They  were  met  on  the 
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opposite  side  by  a  vastly  superior  force  of  the  enemy,  but  wore  not 
disposed  to  SLirren;;ler  or  retreat.  Most  bravely  they  stood  their 
ground,  lighting  against  superior  numbers,  until  finally  they 
were  surrounded,  and  forced  to  the  alternative  of  surrendering  or 
being  annihilated.  In  this  emergency  one  of  our  batteries  was 
brought  to  bear  from  our  side  of  the  bayou,  and  poured  a  fire 
of  shell  into  the  enemy.  The  rebels  quicklj''  abandoned  the  field, 
leaving  many  of  their  number  on  the  spot.  The  Ohioans  then 
gathered  up  their  killed  and  wounded  and  retired  across  the  field. 
Our  own  shell  had  killed  seven  of  their  number,  and  wounded 
twenty  or  thirty  others.  But  it  was  not  a  dear  price  to  pay  for  the 
salvation  of  the  regiment.  They  had  made  a  noble  stand,  and 
deserved  to  be  rescued. 

After  the  54th  had  retired,  the  8th  Missouri — the  heroes  of  a 
dozen  battles,  and  a  regiment  that  was  never  known  to  waver  or 
give  way — with  the  6th  Missouri  and  the  13th  regulars,  Vere 
ordered  to  cross.  The  8th  had  the  right,  and  led  the  way.  The 
crossing  was  etiected  wit,h  safety,  when  the  little  column  filed  ofl['to 
the  right  to  get  possession  of  the  road  leading  to  Vicksburg.  At 
this  moment  a  brigade  of  rebels  came  charging  down  the  road  at  a 
double-quick.  The  little  federal  column  soon  wheeled  into  line, 
and  were  ready  to  meet  their  assailants.  A  brisk  engagement 
ensued,  lasting  nearly  half  an  hour,  when  the  rebels  gave  way  in 
disorder  and  fled.     They  were  shockingly  cut  up  by  our  troops. 

This  aft'air  terminatecl  the  fighting  for  the  day.  In  the  edge  of 
the  evening,  the  regiments  that  maintained  tliemselves  across  the 
bayou  were  recalled,  and  our  entire  force  rested,  after  the  day's 
fight,  where  they  had  on  the  previous  night. 

The  night  after  the  battle,  there  was  a  heavy  rain  storm,  and  the 
wounded  who  were  exposed  on  the  field,  suffered  horribly,  and 
many  of  them  died. 

After  this,  a  movement  was  planned  between  General  Sherman 
and  Admiral  Porter,  for  a  combined  naval  and  land  assault  on  the 
enemy's  extreme  right,  with  a  view  of  getting  a  position  upon  the 
bluffs,  in  the  expectation  that  by  so  doing,  we  should  secure  the 
key  of  their  position,  and  be  able  to  enfilade  them  and  compel 
them  to  withdraw  from  the  entire  range  of  blufi:s  and  form  a  new 
line  of  battle  at  Vicksburg. 

The  plan  of  assault  contemplated  that  the  gunboats  should 
attack  the  batteries  at  Haines'  bluff,  at  3|  o'clock  on  New  Year's 
morning.  About  half  of  the  iron-clads  were  to  run  up  the  stretch 
in  front  of  the  bluffs,  under  cover  of  the  darkness,  and  get  position 
in  the  river  directly  under  the  rebel  batteries.  The  other  iron- 
clads, with  the  Lexington,  Tyler,  Marmora  and  Forest  Rose,  were 
to  lie  at  the  foot  of  the  stretch  until  the  troops  were  ready  to  move, 
when  all  the  iron-clads  would  close  up  on  the  batteries.  After  the 
gunboats  had  engaged  the  enemy  for  an  hour.  General  Steele,  with 
a  picked  force  of  10,000  men,  was  to  debark,  and  move  up  by  land 
to  the  rebel  position.  At  a  given  signal,  the  boats  were  to  cease 
firing,  and  Steele  was  to  charge  and  carry  the  bights  by  storm. 

On  Wednesday  night  the  division  of  General  Steele  was  em- 
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barked  on  tea  steamboats,  and  proceeded  up  tlie  river.  ]^ot  a 
whistle  was  sonnded,  bell  rung,  or  a  gun  fired.  They  were  pre- 
ceded by  the  gunboats,  and  the  ram  Lioness  which  was  rigged  with 
a  machine  for  tearing  loose  the  torpedoes  in  tlie  river.  The  bluffs 
were  sighted,  but  a  thick  fog  arose  and  the  boats  could  ujt  navi- 
gate without  danger  of  collision  ;  the  attempt  had  to  be  abandoned. 
About  this  time  General  McClernand  arrived  and  took  com- 
mand. The  whole  army  was  now  embarked  on  their  original 
transports  and  the  banks  of  the  Yazoo  abandoned.  The  flotilla 
proCk'eded  down  to  the  Mississippi.  Ourlosses  in  killed  and  wounded 
had  been  about  1,500,  together  with  about  500  men  taken  prison- 
ers. The  subsecpient  successful  operations  of  this  army  on  tho 
Arkansas  will  be  found  in  another  chapter.  AVe  have  first  to  close 
up  the  history  of  1862. 


C  II  A  P  T  E  11     VIII. 

Operations  in  Kentncky  and  Tennessee.  Raid  into  East  Tennessee  hy  Oenera^  Carter. 
Destruction  of  Bri<lges  on  Virginia  and  Tenne?see  Railroad.  Affair  at  Hartsville. 
Eosecrans  at  Nashville.  I'ositinu  of  Rflifl  forces.  Br.igg's  army  reviewed.  Ad- 
vance of  Tiiinn  army.  Battle  of  Murfree^hnro'.  Visit  to  tWe  Hospital--.  The  Sani- 
tary ('oinnii^sions.  OflScial  Reports  of  the  Battle.  Affair  at  Fort  Donelson.  Repulse 
of  the  i^csbels. 

A  DARING  cavalry  ex^jloit  was  pcrforme<l  by  General  Carter,  near 
the  clo.se  of  December.  Major-Gcueral  Granger  dispatched  Gene- 
ral Carter,  with  a  force  of  about  one  thousand  cavalry,  from  Win- 
chester, Ky.,  to  cut  off  the  Virginia  and  Tennessee  railroad  in  East 
Tennessee.  The  distance  to  be  gone  over  to  reach  the  railroad  was 
about  two  hundred  miles.  He  started  on  the  21st  of  Deceniber, 
and  on  the  30th  destroyed  two  important  bridges;  one  acro.^^s  the 
Holston,  720  feet  long,  and  the  other  across  the  Watauga,  400  feet 
long,  damaged  the  track  for  ten  miles,  and  destroyed  a  locomotive 
and  train  of  cars.  They  had  two  skirmishes  with  the  enemy,  in 
one  of  which  they  took  four  hundred  prisoners  and  seven  hundred 
stand  of  arms.  General  Carter  rettirned  safe  to  Kentucky  with 
the  loss  of  only  ten  men,  two  of  them  killed.  General  Ilalleck 
issued  an  order  on  the  occasion,  characterising  the  exploit  as  one 
of  the  most  daring  and  brilliant  achievements  of  the  war. 

This  expedition  had  been  arranged  by  the  Carter  family,  exiles 
from  East  Tennessee,  consisting  of  General  Carter,  Colonel  Carter, 
of  the  2d  Tennessee  volunteers,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Carter,  who 
intended  accompanying  the  expedition,  but  was  prevented  by  ill 
health. 

The  hardships  endured  by  the  command  may  be  inferred,  when 
it  is  known  they  were  only  thirty-one  hours  out  of  the  saddle  for 
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six'  days  and  nights,  the  men  without  any  thing  hardly  to  eat 
except  what  they  could  pick  up  by  the  way,  gcnerall}"  corn  bread 
or  corn  meal — all  of  which  they  bore  without  a  murmur.  The 
distance  actually  traveled  was  nearly  five  hundred  miles.  When, 
they  reached  the  foot  of  the  Cumberlaml  mountain,  on  their  return, 
many  of  tlicir  horses  gave  out,  and  the  men  had  to  proceed  on 
foot.  General  Granger  sent  out  a  detachment  to  meet  them  with 
provisions  and  forage. 

The  cavalry  engaged  in  this  memorable  expedition  were  the  first 
battalion  of  the  7th  Ohio,  ccmimanded  by  Major  Reany ;  ten  com- 
panies of  the  9th  Pennsylvania,  commanded  by  Major  Russell,  and 
two  battalions  of  the  2d  Michigan,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Campbell.  General  Granger's  chief  of  cavalry  accompanied  the 
expedition. 

On  his  return  General  Carter  issued  the  following  congratulatory 
order  to  his  troops  :    . 

"On  taking  leave  of  the  officers  and  soldiers  comprising  the 
expeditionary  force  into  East  Tennessee,  the  general  commanding 
desires  to  thank  you  in  his  own  name  and  that  of  our  common 
country,  for  the  faithful  manner  in  which  you  performed  the  diffi- 
cult duties  assigned  you. 

"  In  twenty  days  you  marched  470  miles,  170  of  which  was  in 
the  enemy's  country,  without  tents,  and  with  only  such  rations  as 
you  could  carry  in  your  haversacks,  in  every  instance.  When  you 
met  the  rebels  }^u  captured,  destroyed,  or  put  them  to  flight. 
You  burned  two  most  important  railroad  bridges  at  a  time  when  it 
was  taxed  to  its  utmost  capacity,  took  some  400  prisoners,  killed  a 
number,  destroyed  600  to  ,  00  stand  of  arms,  a  locomotive,  tender 
and  cars,  besides  a  considerable  amount  of  valuable  stores.  You 
moved  da}^  and  night,  exposed  to  rain,  snow,  and  bitter  cold,  and 
much  of  the  time  with  only  such  scanty  rations  as  you  could  pro- 
cure in  your  rapid  march.  You  bore  such  hardships  and  priva- 
tions as  few  of  our  soldiers  have  been  called  upon  to  encounter, 
without  a  murmur  or  a  single  word  of  complaint.  You  have 
acquitted  yourselves  like  worthy  soldiers  of  the  Republic.  '  Through 
the  LorcV^'ou  have  done  valorously.'  Your  country  is  proud  of  your 
achievements.  To  your  valor  and  endurance  are  due  the  success 
of  our  undertaking.     With  such  men  few  things  are  impossible. 

"  We  drop  a  tear  to  the  memory  of  our  brave  comrades  who 
sleep  in  the  valley  of  East  Tennessee,  and  tender  to  their  surviving 
friends  our  heartfelt  sympathies.  Let  it  be  our  pride  to  emulate 
their  heroisnv  and  devotion  to  our  most  glorious  and  holy  cause. 
In  future  lot  your  conduct  as  soldiers  be  in  keeping  with  your 
recent  glorious  deeds.  Others  will  respect  you  all  the  more  because 
you  belonged  to  the  expeditionary  force  to  East  Tennessee." 

After  General  Rosecrans  took  command  of  the  Army  of  the 
Cuml>erland,  it  was  rapidly  concentrated  for  the  defense  of  IS'ash- 
ville,  then  threatened  by  General  Bragg.  The  direct  line  of  com- 
munication of  his  army  was  over  the  Louisville  and  JSTashville 
railroad.  In  front  of  him  two  railroads  stretched  out  into  the 
heart  of  the  rebel  territory;  the  Tennessee  and  Alabama  railroad 
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running  south  westerly,  and  the  iSTashville  and  Chattanooga  run- 
ning southeasterly.  I3oth  met  in  jS'ashville,  and  both  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  rebels,  their  lines  extending  from  one  to  the  other, 
and  both  furnished  them  supplies.  The  rebels  also  held  the  region 
between  Roseeraus  and  Grant  by  means  of  large  bodies  of  cavalry, 
and  Colonel  John  "Mcn-gan  -was  operating  on  the  line  of  communi- 
cation with  Louisville.  Early  in  December,  Morgan  captured  the 
89th  brigade,  Dumont's  division,  at  nartsville.  Colonel  Moore 
was  in  command,  and  the  brigade  consisted  of  new  regiments,  the 
104th  Illinois,  the  106th  and  108th  Ohio,  a  battery  and  detach- 
ment of  the  2d  Indiana  cavalry.  After  an  hour's  fight,  our  troops 
Burrendered,  and  were  paroUed.  They  were  sent  to  Camp  Chase, 
near  Cohnnbus,  Ohio,  and  to  complete  their  disgraceful  record,  one 
half  of  the  men  belonging  to  the  Ohio  regiments  deserted  as  soon 
as  they  were  exchanged  and  ordered  again  into  service.'^ 

General  Rosecrans  seems  to  have  had  rebel  forces  all  around 
him;  and  it  is  an  indication  of  his  character  that  under  such  cir- 
cumstances he  adopted  the  boldest  plan — that  of  pusliing  forward. 

The  rebel  center  was  at  Murfreesboro,  where  the  princijlal  part 
of  the  army  was  massed;  altiiough  the  line  was  considerably 
extended^  to  the  right,  and  on  the  left  as  far  Franklin,  on  the 
Tennessee  and  Alabama  road.  Murfreesboro  is  thirty-two  miles 
distant  from  jSTashville. 

The  right  of  Bragg's  army  was  commanded  by  Ivirby  Smith,  the 
left  by  Hardee,  and  the  center  by  Polk;  the  whole  force  numbered 
about  seventy  thousand,  including  the  commands  of  Forref^t,  Mor- 
gan and  others  on  detached  service.  Strong  reinforcements  had 
been  added  in  order  to  liberate  Nashville  at  once ;  and  it  was  to 
harrass  the  expected  retreat  of  the  Union  army  that  Morgan  was 
BO  intent  on  destroying  the  railroad  and  bridges  in  the  rear. 

By  way  of  episode,  and  before  we  plunge  into  the  smoke  and 
tumult  of  another  battle,  it  will  be  well  to  take  a  look  inside  of  the 
enemy's  lines  and  see  what  is  going  on  there.  This  we  are  enabled 
to  do  by  the  aid  of  a  newspaper  called  The  Rebel,  printed  in  Chat- 
tanooga. It  seems  that  Davis  in  his  tour  to  the  southwest,  visited 
General  Bragg's  army,  at  Murfreesboro,  and  held  a  grand  review. 
At  Chattanooga  he  was  joined  by  the  editor  of  2Vie  licbcl,  who  was 

*  These  two  regimenta,  the  106th,  Colonel  Gustav  Tafel,  and  (he  108th,  Colonel  Geo. 
T.  Limberg,  were  both  German  regiments,  and  had  been  enlisted  in  Ohio  on  special 
grounds.  Orders  had  been  granted  to  raise  in  the  state  four  regiments  of  tliose  who, 
ou  account  of  language,  nationality  or  religious  convictions,  desired  special  organiza- 
tions. The  recruiting  ground  for  these  two  regiments  was  on  the  south  side  of  the  line 
of  the  National  Road.  Both  went  to  Kentucky  as  incomplete  regiments,  and  remained 
thei-e  until  captured  at  Hartsville.  The  107th,  also  a  German  regiment,  was  raised 
north  of  the  National  Eoad,  and  joined  the  army  corps  of  General  Seigel  with  full  ranks. 
The  fourth  of  the  four  special  regiments  referred  to,  the  l09th,  was  to  bo  an  Irish  Cath- 
olic regiment,  and  to  be  under  command  of  Captain  John  0  Dowd,  of  the  10th  Ohio. 
Tlxis  officer  reported  to  the  Adjutant-General  of  Ohio,  on  the  1st  of  September,  1862, 
that  he  had  five  hundred  men  enliste<l,  but  no  enlistment  papers  were  ever  returned  to 
the  office.  They  had  been  all  destroyed,  and  not  a  man  was  placed  in  the  service. 
Subsequently  Colonel  Nolan  endeavored  to  fill  this  regiment,  but  without  success. 
The  few  men  raised  were  consolidated  with  the  113th.  Such  are  the  facts  in  regard  to 
the  four  regiments  rai?ed  in  Ohio  on  special  grounds  of  uatiouality,  religion,  etc., 
according  to  the  report  of  the  Adjutant-General  of  the  state. 
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to  act  in  the  capacity  of  historian  and  transmit  to  posterity  the 
incidents  of  the  occasion  as  well  as  the  portraits  of  the  most  distin- 
guished among  the. assembled  chivalry. 

On  the  route  from  Chattanooga,  the  breaking  of  an  axle  came 
near  "precipitating  the  whole  train  over  the  blufis  into  the  Ten- 
nessee," an  event  which  would  have  been  hailed  with  great  satis- 
faction by  certain  aspiring  men  in  the  confederacy,  but  the  loss 
of  the  cars  would  have  been  irreparable  as  "no  more  could  be  had 
from  the  manufactory  at  Nashville,  which  had  been  destroyed  by 
the  S'ankees." 

The  editor  informs  us  that  Mr.  Davis  was  "traveling  incognito, 
with  only  a  single  valise,  marked  J.  D."  "How  wonderful"  he 
remarks,  "that  President  Davis  can  travel  unharmed  in  his  native 
south,  while  the  miserable  despot  of  Abolitiondom  caracoles 
through  the  streets  of  AVashington  with  a  file  of  armed  dragoons 
each  side  of  his  coach  of  state,  and  in  constant  apprehension  of  the 
assassin's  dagger  in  his  own  capital." 

The  grand  review  took  place  on  the  following  day,  and  is  thus 
chronicled  by  the  privileged  editor  of  The  Rebel.  We  quote  the 
description  in  full,  that  the  reader  may  see  what  sort  of  an  army 
Rosecrans  had  to  contend  with.  The  portraits  of  the  officers  bear 
a  strong  resemblance  to  the  heroes  of  the  Illiad.  The  portrait 
of  Breckenridge  is  decidedly  Homeric,  but  it  would  not  appear 
quite  so  attractive  if  the  writer  had  described  the  cause  of  the 
"rotund  form,  full  face  and  luminous  eyes." 

"Perhaps"  says  The  Febel^  "a  more  imposing  spectacle  than  that 
review,  has  not  been  witnessed  in  America  since  the  war  began. 
The  sun  rose  gorgeously  above  the  spires  of  the  city,  and  sabers 
and  bayonets  glittered  in  every  direction  as  the  regiments  of  the 
first  division  for  review  filed  into  the  open  erea  selected  for  the 
ceremony.  The  review  took  place  in  an  open  plain,  on  the  road 
leading  to  Shelbyville,  about  one  mile  from  Murfreesboro.  An 
immense  concourse  of  people  assembled  to  witness  it,  and  the  elite 
of  the  beauty  and  fashion  of  old  Rutherford  and  the  surrounding 
country  was  fairly  represented  in  the  graceful  persons  of  many  of 
the  fairest  of  the  daughters  of  the  old  volunteer  state.  The  out- 
skirts of  the  plain  were  bordered  with  people  of  all  ages  and  cos- 
tumes, horses  and  vehicles  of  every  description,  presenting  alto- 
gether a  scene  of  bustle  and  excitement  that  reminded  one  of  Eng- 
land's race  course  on  a  Derby  day;  while  the  lines  of  infantry, 
with  waving  banners  and  gleaming  bayonets,  the  superbly- 
mounted  cavalry,  and  gaily  caparisoned  chargers,  together  with 
the  generals  and  their  respective  corps  of  stati"  ofiieers  and  out- 
riders, on  mettled  steeds,  with  rich  housings  and  trappings,  revived 
old  and  pleasant  reminiscences  of  the  Champ  de  Mars,  and  sug- 
gested vivid  pictures  of  the  glorious  time  of  the  First  Napoleon. 
The  lines  were  forming,  and  I  was  looking  about  me  for  a  safe 
place  of  observation,  when  an  incident  occurred  to  me.  You  have 
heard  of  the  oracles  of  Delphi.  You  have  heard  of  the  mystic 
temple,  the  hazy  depths  thereabouts,  and  the  supposed  God  who 
held  his  habitation  within  those  dim  shadows.     Well,  the  whole 
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thing  was  nothing  to  the  sight  that  broke  upon  me  at  this  moment, 
A  noise  of  chittering  hoofs  was  heard  to  the  right — I  suddenly 
turned  my  eyes  in  time  to  behold  a  great  cloud  of  dust  approach- 
ing, from  which  issued  the  forms  of  riding  men  vaguely.  For  a 
moment  more  the  dust  cleared  away.  I  look  again  and  I  see  a 
charger,  the  most  superb  of  charger  kind,  splendidly  equipped, 
A  soldier  sits  upon  him,  and  every  inch  a  soldier.  Dark  locks  of 
hair, 

" '  In  gloss  and  hue  the  chestnut,  when  the  shell 

Divides  their  fold  to  show  the  fruit  within.'  * 

"And  yet  fajntly  flecked  with  tiny  sprays  of  silver  white.  A 
face,  fall  and  oval ;  eyes  large  and  luminous  with  life  and  thought; 
a  small  mouth,  overshadowed  by  a  mustache  of  amber  color;  com- 
plexion clear  and  roseate;  and  a  form  as  finished,  compact,  and 
symmetrically  rounded  as  an  Apollo.  A  full  suit  of  Confederate 
gray  set  otf  the  iigure  and  completed  the  imposing  presence  of  the 
rider.  It  was  Breckenridge !  I  never  saw  him  look  so  grandly, 
except  on  one  occasion.  That  occasion  was  upon  the  memorabLe 
field  of  Shiloh,  amid  the  smoke  and  heat  of  a  great  conflict,  sur- 
rounded by  a  perfect  ring  of  flame,  through  whose  fiery  folds  he 
passed,  as  harmless  as  the  favored  children  in  the  fiery  furnace. 

"  lie  was  not  the  only  distinguished  personage,  however,  that 
composed  the  Presidential  cortege  that  review  morning.  There 
was  Bragg,  the  veteran  of  grapeshot  memory  ;  Braxton  Bragg,  to 
whose  ear  the  belching  of  a  howitzer  is  sweetest  music,  and  to 
whose  sight  nothing  is  more  refreshing  tlian  a  charge  of  southern 
bayonets  against  the  enemies  of  his  country,  lie  was  the  picture 
of  a  soldier,  and  set  his  horse  like  a  tourney  knight.  Then  here 
is  another  veteran.  l)o  you  see  that  old  man  younder — sun-burnt, 
brawny,  stout-limbed?  Vigor  displays  herself  in  every  muscle. 
Activity  in  every  movement.  An  old  man  truly,  but  a  brave,  bold, 
young  old  man.  Big  features,  frank  open  face,  rubicund  health. 
An  eye  like  Mars  to  threaten  and  command,  but  to  love  also.  A 
loving  old  man,  and  a  soldier,  albeit  a  bishop.  Yes,  a  bishop,  a 
bona  fide  bishop,  and  a  lieutenant-general  to  boot,  ilia  Right 
Reverend  Lieutenant-Generalship,  Leonidas  Polk. 

"And  here  is  General  Hardee,  whose  excellent  text-book  of  tac- 
tics was  the  bane  of  our  youthful  military  education.  General 
Ilardee,  whom  the  ladies  all  adore!  I  know  two  fair  ones  myself 
who  are  dying  about  him.  He  always  was  a  gallont  and  graceful 
gentleman  in  the  parlor  as  well  as  on  the  field;  but  he  has  been 
disappointed  in  love. 

"  The  division  of  General  Breckenridge  was  first  reviewed — the 
President,  followed  by  the  corps  and  division-generals,  the  briga- 
dier-generals of  the  command  and  their  statt*  officers,  riding  down 
the  lines  at  full  gallop.  The  general  of  each  division  rode  on  the 
right  of  the  president,  and  their  respective  divisions  were  drawn 
up  for  review.  The  men,  in  open  ranks,  stood  with  arms  pre- 
sented— the  officers  saluting  and  the  regimental  bands  playing; 
each  baud  taking  it  up  in  succession  as  the  cortege  passed.  >  The 
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regiments  were  then  wheeled  into  Qjolumn  and  '  passed  in  review ' 
before  the  president. 

"  His  Excellency  expressed  his  gratification  at  their  fine  appear- 
ance and  discipline,  and  congratulated  the  commanders  present 
upon  the  efiicicncy  of  their  respective  con^mands." 

"We  now  return  to  General  Rosecrans  and  his  army  at  Nashville 
— premising  that  the  above  description  of  the  rebel  officers  is  written 
in  what  the  editor  of  the  Richmond  Examiner  called  the  "  classical 
style  of  the  southwest,"  and  that  within  two  weeks  from  the  day 
of  the  grand  review,  Bragg  and  his  Grecian  heroes  found  them- 
selves daguerreotyped  in  the  Richmond  papers  after  this  manner: 
"  So  far  the  news  has  come  in  what  may  be  called  the  classical 
style  of  the  southwest.  "When  the  southwestern  army  fights  a  bat- 
tle, we  first  hear  that  it  has  gained  one  of  the  most  stupendous 
victories  on  record ;  that  regiments  from  Mississippi,  Texas,  Loui- 
siana, Arkansas,  &c.,  have  exhibited  an  irresistible  and  superhuman 
valor,  unknown  in  history  this  side  of  Sparta  and  Rome.  As  for 
the  generals,  they  usually  get  their  clothes  shot  oft*,  and  replace 
them  with  a  suit  of  glory.  The  enemy  is,  of  course,  simply  anni- 
hilated. 'Next  day  more  dispatches  come,  still  very  good,  but  not 
quite  so  good  as  the  first.  The  telegrams  of  the  third  day  are 
invariably  such  as  to  make  a  mist,  a  muddle  and  a  fog  of  the  whole 
afi'air." 

On  the  26th  of  December,  General  Rosecrans  marched  from  the 
vicinity  of  Nashville  in  three  columns;  General  McCook  with  the 
right  grand  division  by  the  Nolensville  pike ;  General  Thomas  with 
the  center  by  th ^Wilson  pike,  and  General  Crittenden  with  the 
left  on  the  main  Murfreesboro  road.  The  country  was  hilly  and 
rough,  with  thickets  of  cedar,  and  intersected  by  small  streams, 
with  rocky  bluff"  banks. 

On  the  following  day.  General  McCook  drove  the  division  of 
Hardee  from  Nolensville  back  on  the  road  towards  Murfreesboro ; 
and  General  Crittenden  on  the  same  day  drove  the  enemy  before 
him  and  occupied  the  line  of  Stewart's  creek.  On  the  29th,  Mc- 
Cook moved  into  "Wilkinson's  cross  roads,  seven  miles  from  Mur- 
freesboro, in  order  to  unite  with  the  centre  and  left  grand  divisions. 
This  cross  road  was  rough  and  muddy,  and  it  was  only  by  the  ut- 
most efforts  that  wagons  could  be  got  through.  Every  few  rods  a 
team  was  disabled,  the  mules  having  sunk  down  exhausted ;  or 
the  wagons  were  upset  or  hopelessly  mired.  "  The  whole  forest," 
says  a  correspondent  of  the  press,  "  resounded  with  the  shouts  and 
imprecations  of  the  teamsters ;  the  most  unmerciful  blows  were 
administered  to  the  animals,  and  the  poor  goaded  mules  uttered 
continually  their  doleful  and  despairing  cry.  Had  some  one  came 
suddenly  upon  the  scene  he  would  have  imagined  himself  in  a 
grove  inhabited  by  demons  and  the  lost  spirits  whom  they  tor- 
mented." 

McCook  finally  succeeded  in  joining  the  other  divisions,  and  on 
the  30th  he  got  into  position  three  miles  from  Murfreesboro,  occu- 

gying  the  extreme   right  of  our  line.     The  left  wing   rested  on 
tone  river.     On  the  night  of  the  30th,  the  pickets  of  both  armiea 
could  sight  each  other  by  the  light  of  burning  dwellings. 
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The  movement  of  McCook  on  the  Noleusville  road  had  been 
originally  made  with  a  view  to  getting  into  the  rebel  rear  and  cut- 
ting the  railroad  at  some  point  below  Murfreesboro,  on  the  suppo- 
Bition  that  Bragg  intended  to  evacuate  the  place ;  but  as  soon  as 
General  Rosecrans  satisfied  himself  that  the  enemy  was  massing 
his  forces  for  a  determined  defense  of  the  town,  the  orders  to  Mo- 
Cook  were  countermanded,  and  he  was  directed  to  form  on  the 
right  of  the  other  divisions.  General  Rosecrans  says  :  "  The  com- 
bats and  the  roughness  of  the  country  had  brought  forward  Mc- 
Cook's  right  division  so  as  to  face  strongly  to  the  southeast  instead 
of  to  the  south,  with  the  several  divisions  between  the  centre  and 
the  right,  and  sufficiently  far  in  the  rear  to  support,  and  if  neces- 
sary, to  extend  it,  the  grave  consequences  of  which  were  developed 
the  next  day." 

Constant  skirmishing  had  been  kept  up  all  day  on  the  30th,  as 
General  Rosecrans  wished  to  discover  the  position  of  the  enemy. 
Occasionally,  a  regiment  advanced  to  clear  a  thicket,  or  a  battery 
opened  fire  for  a  short  time.  At  one  time  a  cannon  ball  took  on 
part  of  a  man's  head  who  was  standing  within  ten  feet  of  the  gen- 
eral, and  another  fell  among  his  escort.  Our  losses  during  the  day 
in  these  skirmishes  amounted  to  three  hundred  in  killed  and 
wounded;  among  the  dead  were  fifteen  of  the  loth  Pennsylvania 
cavalr}',  which  had  charged  a  body  of  rebels  stationed  behind  a 
rail  fence,  and  fought  them  with  their  revolvers.  In  this  rash 
charge  Major  Rosengarden  lost  his  life.  A  battery  was  brought 
up  which  soon  drove  the  rebels  from  their  cover.  It  was  this  can- 
nonade on  the  right  that  announced  to  the  other  divisions  that 
McCook  was  in  position,  and  the  battle  might  %ommence  at  any 
moment. 

Nothing  more  of  importance,  however,  occurred  ;  and  at  night 
the  wearied  soldiers  threw  themselves  upon  the  ground  to  snatch 
a  brief  repose,  conscious  that  on  the  morrow  they  were  to  be 
actors  in  a  bloody  tragedy. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  31st,  General  Rosecrans  issued  the 
following  Address  to  his  army: 

*'  The  general  commanding  desires  to  say  to  the  soldiers  of  the 
Army  of  the  Cumberland,  that  he  was  well  pleased  with  their  con- 
duct yesterday.  It  was  all  that  he  could  have  wished  for.  He 
neither  saw  nor  heard  of  any  skulking.  They  behaved  with  the 
coolness  and  gallantry  of  veterans.  He  now  feels  perfectly  confi- 
dent, with  God's  grace,  and  their  help,  of  striking  this  day  a  blow 
for  the  country,  the  most  crushing,  perhaps,  which  the  rebellion 
has  yet  sustained.  Soldiers !  the  eyes  of  the  whole  nation  ai*e 
upon  you ;  the  very  fate  of  the  nation  may  be  said  to  hang  on  the 
issues  of  this  day's  battle.  Be  true,  then,  to  yourselves,  true  to 
your  own  manly  character  and  soldierly  reputation  ;  true  to  the 
love  of  your  dear  ones  at  home,  whose  prayers  ascend  this  day  to 
God  for  your  success.  Be  cool.  I  need  not  ask  you  to  be  brave. 
Keep  ranks.  Do  not  throw  away  your  fire.  Fire  slowly,  deliber- 
ately— above  all,  fire  low — and  be  always  sure  of^^your  aim.  Close 
readily  in  upon  the  enemy,  and  when  you  get  within  charging  dis- 
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tance,  rush  upon  him  with  the  bayonet.  Do  this  and  victory  will 
certainly  be  yours.  Recollect  that  there  are  hardly  any  troops  in 
the  world  that  will  stand  a  bayonet  charge,  and  that  those  who 
make  it,  therefore,  are  sure  to  win." 

On  the  morning  of  the  31st,  the  army  of  General  Rosecrans  was 
in  position  on  the  field  in  the  following  order :  McCook's  com- 
mand consisted  of  three  divisions,  Johnson's  on  the  right,  Davis' 
in  the  centre  and  Sheridan's  on  the  left;  the  latter  somewhat  with- 
drawn and  acting  as  a  reserve  for  the  right  wing.  The  two  divisions 
of  Thomas  present  on  the  field,  held  the  centre  of  the  line  ;  l^egley 
on  the  right  and  Rousseau  on  the  left.  The  left  wing  of  the  army 
under  Crittenden  was  posted  in  the  following  order :  Palmer's  di- 
vision on  the  right,  Wood's  in  the  centre  and  Van  Cleve's  on  the 
extreme  left. 

The  rebel  line  of  battle  was  formed  with  the  command  of  Bishop 
Polk  on  the  right,  consisting  of  the  two  divisions  of  Preston 
Smith  and  Breckenridge.  Kirby  Smith  with  three  divisions  held 
the  centre,  and  Hardee  with  the  three  divisions  of  Cheatham,  Mc- 
Cown  and  Withers,  formed  the  right  wing.  This  wing  was 
strengthened  on  the  night  preceding  the  battle  with  the  division 
Clairborne. 

In  numbers  the  armies  were  unequal;  as  one  of  the  strongest 
divisions  of  the  Union  army,  Mitchell's,  was  left  to  occupy  Nash- 
ville. The  field  of  battle  was  mostly  rolling  ground  with  patches 
of  woodland.  The  pike  and  railroad  ran  near  each  other  through 
the  lines  of  battle,  and  the  ground  on  the  right  where  McCook 
was  posted,  was  a  succession  of  dense  cedar  thickets,  open  spaces 
of  rocky  ground,  belts  of  timber  and  small  fields.  A  number  of 
houses  were  situated  in  the  different  parts  of  the  field. 

At  daylight,  the  batteries  of  Sheridan's  division  shelled  the 
rebels  in  a  piece  of  woods  in  front,  and  the  division  advanced.  It 
was  immediately  assailed  with  terrible  energy  by  the  rebels,  who 
were  three  times  repulsed.  They  made  a  fourth  attempt  with  re- 
inforcements, and  the  division  was  forced  back ;  but  the  energy  of 
Sill  and  other  gallant  oflicers  soon  rallied  the  troops,  and  the  field 
in  front  was  cleared  of  the  enemy.  General  Sill  had  fallen,  pierced 
through  the  brain  by  a  musket  ball. 

Meantime  three  divisions  of  Hardee's  command  had  advanced 
in  massive  columns,  and  charged  upon  Johnson  and  Davis.  Soon 
Johnson's  division  began  to  give  ground,  and  Edgarton's  battery 
was  taken  before  it  had  fired  three  rounds,  the  men  being  driven 
away  by  the  rebel  bayonets,  and  Edgarton  himself  fell  wounded 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Simonson  fought  his  battery  like  a 
hero  and  brought  ofl:'  all  of  his  guns  but  two.  Goodspeed  en- 
deavored to  save  his  cannon,  but  only  succeeded  in  getting  away 
with  two.  Brigadier-General  Kirk  was  severely  wounded  while 
endeavoring  to  rally  his  regiments,  and  finally  the  whole  division 
of  Johnson,  attacked  as  it  was  in  front  and  flank,  gave  way.  The 
right  of  Davis'  division,  assailed  at  the  same  time,  gave  way  also, 
and  the  remainder  soon  followed. 

Tho  whole  force  of  the  onset  was  now  brought  against  McCook's 
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third  division,  coramauded  by  Sheridan.  This  division  formed  the 
pivot  upon  which  the  broken  right  wing  turned  in  its  movement 
to  tl\e  rear,  and  its  perilous  condition  can  be  imagined,  wlien  left 
unsupported  to  meet  the  masses  that  assailed  it  in  front  and  flank. 
But  it  fought  until  one-fourth  ^f  its  number  lay  bleeding  and 
dying  upon  the  field,  and  until  both  the  remaining  brigade  com- 
manders, Roberts  and  Shacffer,  had  shared  the  fate  of  General  SilL 
Then  it  gave  way,  and  all  three  of  the  divisions  were  hurled  back 
together  into  the  immense  series  of  cedar  thickets  which,  skirting 
the  turnpike,  extended  far  off  to  the  right. 

General  Rosecrans  on  hearing  of  the  disaster  to  his  right  wing, 
instantly  set  himself  to  work  to  retrieve  it.  Brigades  and  batteries 
from  the  divisions  of  Rousseau,  Negley  and  Palmer,  were  ordered 
to  the  right  to  check  the  progress  of  the  foe  and  rally  the  fugitives. 
The  infantry  w^ere  rapidly  massed  in  an  array  of  imposing  strength 
along  the  turnpike  and  facing  the  woods  through  which  the  rebels 
were  advancing.  Still  the  broken  divisions  of  McCook  disputed 
the  ground  while  retreating,  and  deeds  of  heroism  were  performed 
by  officers  and  men  in  those  dark  thickets  ;  but  in  spite  of  the  des- 
perate struggles  which  marked  every  fresh  advance  of  the  enemy, 
in  spite  of  the  heroic  sacrifice  of  life  on  the  part  of  the  offi- 
cers and  soldiers  of  the  Union  army,  the  rebels  still  steadily  ad- 
vanced and  came  nearer  to  the  turnpike.  Nearly  two  miles  and  a 
half  had  the  right  wing  been  driven,  and  all  the  reinforcements 
that  had  been  hurried  into  the  woods  to  sustain  it  had  failed.  The 
roar  of  cannon,  the  crashing  of  shot  through  the  trees,  the  burst- 
ing of  shell,  and  the  continuous  roll  of  musketry  all  mingled  in 
one  tremendous  volume  of  sound  which  rolled  on  nearer  and  nearer 
to  the  turnpike,  where  the  genius  and  vigor  of  Rosecrans  had 
"  massed  the  forces  that  were  to  receive  the  enemy  when  he  should 
emerge  from  the  woods  in  pursuit  of  our  retreating  battalions. 

Some  of  the  best  regiments  and  batteries  in  the  army  were 
ranged  in  order  here.  Colonel  Loomis  was  there  with  his  famous 
1st  Michigan  battery,  and  Stokes  with  the  guns  furnished  by  the 
Chicago  Board  of  Trade,  and  Mendenhall  and  Guenther  with  their 
regular  artillery.  There  were  also  the  troops  of  General  Wood, 
comprising  some  of  the  best  in  the  service  ;  the  brigades  of  Rous- 
seau under  Schribner,  Beatty  and  Shepherd  ;  and  others  that  had 
already  been  sent  into  the  w^oods  to  check  the  progress  of  the  ene- 
my, but  which  had  been  exk-icated  in  an  undemoralizcd  condition. 

At  last  the  long  lines  of  the  enemy,  rank  upon  rank,  charged 
from  the  wood.  A  sheet  of  flame  burst  from  the  Union  ranks,  a 
crash  rent  the  atmosphere,  and  the  artillery  shook  the  earth.  The 
foremost  lines  of  the  rebel  host  were  literall}''  swept  away ;  and 
then  both  armies  were  enveloped  in  a  vast  cloud  of  smoke.  For 
ten  minutes,  the  thunder  of  battle  burst  forth  from  the  cloud,  and 
when  our  battalions  advanced  they  found  no  rebels  between  the 
turnpike  and  woods  except  the  disabled,  the  dying  and  the  dead. 
The  soil  was  red  with  blood,  for  within  a  brief  space  of  time  the 
slaughter  had  been  awful.  Our  troops  having  repiilsed  tf^  rebel 
left,  pushed  into  the  woods  after  them  and  drove  them  back  over 
the  ground  we  had  at  first  occupied. 
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It  was  11  o'clock,  when  Hardee  was  repulsed.  In  the  meantime 
while  the  battle  was  raging  on  the  right,  an  attack  was  made  upon 
Palmer's  division.  The  rebels  advanced  with  great  impetuosity, 
but  were  driven  back  with  terrible  loss. 

There  was  now  a  lull  in  the  storm  ;  and  scarcely  a  volley  of  mus- 
ketry or  boom  of  cannon  was  heard  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 
Some  hoped  that  these  bloody  scenes  were  ended  for  the  day;  but 
the  rebel  leaders,  disappointed  by  their  failure  to  penetrate  to  our 
camp  by  way  of  the  right  wing,  were  preparing  for  a  bold  blow  at 
the  centre.  All  the  reserves  ware  attached  to  the  centre  of  their 
army  under  Polk,  and  Bragg  in  person  placed  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  columns.  And  now  was  presented  an  imposing  spectacle. 
The  nature  of  the  ground  in  this  part  of  the  field  was  such  that 
every  movement  of  either  army  could  be  distinctly  :een.  The 
open  fields  toward  Murfreesboro  were  smooth  enough  for  a  holiday 
parade  ground. 

A  fierce  cannonade  up  the  turnpike  announced  the  coming 
onset,  and  from  the  very  woods  out  of  which  the  rebel  cavalry 
issued  on  Monday  evening,  the  first  line  of  battle  now  sallied  forth. 
It  came  on  in  magnificent  order ;  and  stretching  away  diagonally 
across  a  great  sloping  field,  its  length  seemed  interminable.  At  a 
sufficient  interval  another  line  deployed  into  the  open  ground 
parallel  with  the  first ;  and  ere  the  forward  battalions  were  en- 
gaged, a  third  line  of  battle  came  forth  from  the  same  woods.  It 
seemed  that  our  feeble  lines  in  that  direction  must  be  crushed  by 
the  weight  of  these  immense  masses  of  living  and  moving  men. 

But  the  ever  watchful  eye  of  Rosecrans  had  detected  the  rebel 
design,  even  before  their  first  line  of  battle  emerged  from  among 
the  trees.  The  Union  army  was  like  a  set  of  chessmen  in  his 
hands,  and  its  diff"erent  brigades  and  divisions  were  moved  about 
with  as  much  facility  as  are  pawns  and  pieces  in  the  royal  game. 
The  least  exhausted  troops  of  the  left  and  centre  were  hurried  for- 
ward on  the  double-quick  to  combat  this  new  eflbrt  of  the  enemy; 
and  even  from  the  extreme  left,  where  Van  Cleve  was  posted, 
a  brigade  was  brought  over  to  take  part  in  the  defense.  The 
same  formidable  array  of  batteries  and  battalions  again  con- 
fronted the  foe  as  that  upon  which  the  violence  of  Hardee's  corps 
had  spent  itself,  and  similar  results  followed. 

Almost  simultaneously  a  sheet  of  fire  leaped  forth  from  each  of 
the  opposite  lines,  and  for  a  few  minutes  both  stood  like  walls  of 
stone,  discharging  their  deadly  muskets  into  each  other's  bosoms. 
Then  the  rebels  attempted  to  charge,  but  a  storm  of  lead  and  iron 
hail  burst  in  their  faces  and  all  around  them,  sweeping  them  down 
by  hundreds. 

If  once  the  soldiers  of  the  Union  wavered  before  this  fiery  onset, 
it  was  only  for  a  moment,  and  in  forty  minutes  from  the  time  the 
first  rebel  fine  marched  forth,  all  three  of  them  had  been  dashed 
to  pieces,  and  the  survivors  of  the  conflict,  flying  in  wild  confusion 
over  the  slope,  were  disappearing  in  the  depths  of  the  woods. 

The  battle  for  the  day  was  over.  Until  4  o'clock  the  rebels  con- 
tinued to  fire  a  <  muon  or  two  from  the  direction  of  Murfreesboro, 
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as  thoTigh  in  angry  protest  against  their  repulse ;  but  when  this 
ceased  there  was  silence  all  over  the  field,  so  deep  by  contrast  with 
the  tumult  of  the  battle  that  had  raged  all  day,  that  it  seemed  op- 
pressive and  supernatural. 

The  battle  was  over  ;  but  who  can  describe  the  sufferings  which 
followed.  The  night  air  was  piercingly  cold;  and  in  the  midst  of 
those  gloomy  forests  of  pine  and  cedars  on  the  right,  numbers  cf 
men  lay  freezing,  bleeding,  dying,  whom  no  human  hand  would 
ever  succor.  The  rebel  pickets  advanced  at  night  to  the  edge  of 
the  woods  skirting  the  open  ground,  which  was  the  scene  of  Har- 
dee's terrible  repulse.  The  hostile  lines  of  battle  were  probably  a 
thousand  yards  apart.  The  intervening  space  was  covered  with 
wounded  who  could  not  be  carried  oft".  lie  who  chose  to  risk  it, 
could  crawl  carefully  up  to  the  edge  of  the  woods  and  hear  the 
shrieks,  cries  and  groans  of  the  wounded  men  who  were  lying  by 
hundreds  among  the  trees. 

The  men  in  our  own  advance  line  lay  down  as  well  as  they  could 
upon  ground  over  which  the  storm  of  battle  had  swept.  It  was 
difficult  to  distinguish  the  bodies  of  the  sleepers  from  the  corpses ; 
living  and  dead  were  slumbering  peacefully  together. 

There  were  places  that  night,  indeed,  where  sleep  came  not  to 
steep  the  senses  in  gentle  forgetfulness.  The  poor  soldier,  whom 
the  bullets  of  the  enemy  had  not  yet  reached,  could  gather  a  few 
leaves  or  sticks  or  cornstalks  for  a  bed,  clasp  his  faithful  rifle  in  his 
arms,  and  with  his  blanket  around  him,  if  he  were  so  fortunate  as 
to  possess  one,  could  sleep  soundly,  notwithstanding  the  bitter  cold, 
lie  could  build  no  fires,  for  that  would  reveal  our  position  to  the 
enemy ;  but  so  fatigued  was  he,  that  he  could  still  slumber,  although 
his  frame  shivered  involuntarily  in  the  wintry  night  atmosphere. 

But  the  mangled  hero  lying  on  the  field  or  in  the  hospital,  knew 
no  repose.  Agony  repelled  oblivion  ;  and  to  those  who  felt  them- 
selves maimed,  crippled  for  life,  the  keen  mental  anguish  must 
have  been  even  more  intolerable  than  physical  pain.  And  there- 
were  the  faithful  surgeons,  too,  who  knew  no  rest  from  their  dread 
ful  labors,  and  toiled  on  through  the  long  weary  night.  These 
men  are  constantly  witnessing  and  participating  in  the  most  ter- 
rible, scenes,  without  that  stimulus  of  excitement  which  urges  on 
the  soldier,  and  makes  him  forget,  while  the  battle  is  raging,  every 
thing  but  his  desire  for  vengeance  and  victory.  Blood  and  pain- 
ful tears  and  dying  groans  and  shrieks  of  sufterers,  are  all  around 
them.  The  amputating  knife  is,  to  him  who  uses  it  as  well  as  to 
him  who  endures  it,  a  much  more  formidable  weapon  than  the 
sword.  It  is  easy  to  discharge  the  gun  which  sends  the  bullet  deep 
into  the  flesh  of  a  brother  man  ;  but  it  is  a  horrid  thing  to  ply  the 
probe  which  searches  for  the  bullet  afterward.  The  torn,  the 
mangled,  the  dead,  are  passed  by  with  a  rapid  glance  by  the  sol- 
dier upon  the  field,  but  are  the  constant  companions  of  the  physi 
cians  day  and  night. 

On  Thursday  morning  the  sun  rose  in  a  sky  without  clouds  ;  ba* 
along  the  eastern  horizon  was  a  broad  zone  or  mist  Lii*  f-^.  86QJb 
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through  which  the  great  luminary  looked  red  and  bloody,  as  if  in. 
sympathy  with  the  horrors  of  the  battle-field. 

It  was  j list  8  o'clock  when  the  roar  of  cannon  recommenced  with 
a  terrible  significance  unknown  a  few  days  before.  A  skirmish  had 
begun  between  the  pickets  in  front  of  Palmer's  lines  and  thope  of 
the  enemy.  Our  batteries  immediately  commenced  sheUing  the 
woods  from  which  the  rebel  fire  proceeded.  Two  dozen  pieces  of 
the  enemy's  artillery  opened  in  reply,  and,  having  by  this  time  ac- 
curately obtained  the  range  of  the  elevated  ground  between  the 
pike  and  railroad,  upon  which  so  many  of  our  troops  were  massed, 
their  guns  were  worked  with  greater  effect  than  ever  before. 

Every  form  of  shell,  shrapnell,  round  shot,  spherical  case  and 
oblong  shot,  were  hurled  in  most  unpleasant  profusion  over  the 
field.  Our  infantry,  unable  to  take  any  part  in  this  terrible  duel, 
lay  close  upon  the  ground,  the  fiery  missiles  continually  whizzing 
and  bursting  over  their  heads,  and  tearing  up  the  earth  among 
them  and  around  them.  It  was  wonderful  that  so  few  were  injured 
by  this  iron  tempest ;  yet  there  was  scarcely  a  regiment  all  along 
the  left  and  centre  that  did  not  have  some  of  its  members  killed  or 
wounded.  The  8th  Indiana  battery.  Lieutenant  Estepp  command- 
ing, was  moved  nearest  the  rebel  lines,  and  did  great  service  ia 
finally  silencing  the  enemy's  guns.  Several  of  its  brave  men  were 
wounded,  one-third  of  the  horses  were  disabled,  and  some  of  the 
pieces  were  drawn  ofl"  to  the  rear  by  hand. 

This  day,  like  the  preceding  Tuesday,  passed  ofi:"  in  a  series  of 
skirmishes.  Late  in  the  afternoon,  a  body  of  rebel  cavalry  ap- 
peared on  a  rising  ground  in  front,  but  Colonel  Loomis  turned  a 
couple  of  his  famous  Parrotts  in  that  direction  and  a  stampede 
quickly  followed. 

The  army  passed  another  uncomfortable  and  cheerless  night 
upon  the  battle-field  ;  but  General  Rosecrans  was  not  idle.  During 
the  night  he  sent  the  division  of  Van  Cleve  across  the  river  on  the 
left,  where  it  got  into  position. 

Early  on  Friday  morning,  the  thunder  of  rebel  artillery  called 
the  troops  to  arms3.  Our  batteries  soon  replied  to  theirs,  and  the 
fierce  cannonade  was  kept  up  for  half  an  hour  and  then  ceased  on 
both  sides.  During  this  time  one  rebel  gun  was  dismounted  and 
the  battery  to  which  it  belonged  silenced. 

Hour  after  hour  passed  by  and  no  earnest  attempt  was  made  by 
the  rebels  to  renew  the  battle.  At  last,  about  4  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  a  heavy  cannonade  that  had  opened  on  the  left  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  deafening  crash  of  musketry,  and  the  whole  army  at 
once  comprehended  that  the  battle  was  renewed  by  an  attack  on 
Van  Cleve's  division  on  the  other  side  of  Stone  river. 

Bragg  had  massed  three  of  his  divisions,  the  whole  under  tho 
command  of  Breckenridge,  and  hurled  them  against  the  divisioa 
»of  Van  Cleve.  Our  brigades  struggled  for  a  time  with  great 
bravery  against  the  tremendous  odds ;  but  being  literally  over- 
whelmed by  superior  numbers,  two  of  them  gave  way  ;  the  third 
held  its  ground  for  a  while,  but  the  prospect  of  being  surrounded 
brought  on  a  panic.     Then  it  broke,  and  with  the  others  fell  back 
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to  and  across  the  river.  The  rebels  made  preparations  to  follow  ; 
bat  by  this  time  Kegley,  who  had  been  hurried  over  from  the  cen- 
tre to  reinforce  Van  Cleve,  suddenly  confronted  them  with  his 
compact  lines  of  battle.  The  divisions  of  Wood  and  Davis,  and 
the  Pioneer  Brigade  of  Morton  were  placed  in  position  by  General 
Kosecrans  to  support  Negley,  and  open  with  all  their  batteries 
upon  the  hosts  of  Breckenridge.  The  rebel  batteries  were  also  in 
commanding  positions. 

The  rebels  soon  recoiled  under  the  terrific  tire  poured  into  them 
by  Negley's  division  and  fell  back  from  the  river,  followed,  how- 
ever, by  our  brave  troops,  who  forded  the  shallow  stream,  and 
made  a  lodgment  on  the  opposite  side  in  a  narrow  strip  of  timber, 
destitute  of  underbrush  and  bounded  by  a  rail  fence.  At  this 
fence  the  rebels  rallied,  and  as  our  men  ascended  the  bank  they 
were  greeted  by  a  storm  of  bullets,  which,  for  a  moment,  checked 
their  advance.  By  the  exertions  of  Stanley  and  Miller  the  divi- 
sion was  formed  rapidly  upon  tlie  bank,  and  with  a  tremendous 
shout  they  charged  the  rebel  lines.  The  latter  wavered  and  then 
broke.  The  ground  over  which  they  retreated,  "was  a  low  wooded 
acclivity.  Our  troops  followed  closely,  and  in  the  pursuit  the  78th 
Pennsylvania  captured  the  flag  of  the  26th  Tennessee.  The  divi- 
sions of  Davis  and  Wood  followed  that  of  Negley.  The  flying 
regiments  of  Breckenridge,  debouched  from  the  woods  upon  open 
cornfields  in  the  edge  of  which  their  batteries  of  fourteen  guns 
were  in  position.  A  charge  was  made  upon  these,  and  the  19th 
Illinois  captured  three  of  the  guns.  Colonel  Miller's  command 
took  a  battery.  The  rebels  again  fled,  followed  by  a  tempest  of 
bullets  which  covered  the  ground  with  the  wounded  and  dead. 

Beyond  was  a  dense  forest  reaching  to  the  town.  It  was  now 
night,  and  Negley  deemed  it  inexpedient  to  enter  the  woods  at 
that  time.  From  the  cornfields  to  the  river  the  distance  was  about 
one  mile,  and  within  that  space  the  evidences  of  the  terrible  car- 
nage were  every  where  visible.  Nearly  one  thousand  rebels  were 
killed  outright  in  this  attack,  and  the  woods  resounded  with  the 
Bhricks  and  groans  of  the  wounded  and  dying. 

At  12  o'clock  that  night  it  commenced  raining,  and  the  un- 
sheltered soldiers  had  a  hard  time  of  it.  When  Saturday  morning 
came  it  was  still  raining,  and  the  men  had  barely  time  to  prepare 
their  rations  before  they  were  called  to  arms  by  the  roar  of  artil- 
lery on  the  centre.  An  onset  had  been  made  on  the  'i2d  Indiana, 
which  was  out  on  picket  duty.  The  men  behaved  well,  but  met 
with  considerable  loss. 

All  day  the  rain  poured  down,  but  General  Kosecrans  was  busy 
guarding  every  point  with  hastily  constructed  works.  A  slow  ad- 
vance to'wards  the  enemy  was  made  by  a  series  of  rifle-pits.  A  brick 
house,  the  inside  of  whfch  had  been  burned  out,  sheltered  the  ene- 
my's sharpshooters.  General  Rosecrans  soon  removed  the  annoy- 
ance by  the  aid  of  Loomis'  and  Guenther's  batteries.  In  ten 
minutes  the  walls  were  leveled  to  the  gronnd.  Near  this  house 
the  enemy  had  constructed  rifle-pits  from  which  they  fired  upon 
our  pickets.     It  was  determined  to  drive  them  out,  and  Colonel 
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John  Beatty  was  selected  to  lead  the  storming  party.  Taking 
with  him  the  3d  Ohio,  his  own  regiment,  and  the  88th  Indiana, 
Colonel  Humphreys,  he  advanced  with  the  utmost  intrepedity, 
drove  out  the  rebels  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  and  triumphantly 
held  the  works. 

Another  night  was  passed  on  the  battle-field,  and  the  soldiers 
awoke  on  Sunday  morning  to  find  the  ground  covered  with  snow. 
As  the  day  advanced  the  snow  melted,  and  the  mud  became 
troublesome.  It  was  a  glad  moment  when  the  announcement  was 
made  to  the  army  that  Bragg  had  retreated  with  all  his  force  from 
Murfreesboro,  and  that  the  Union  columns  would  march  forward 
into  the  town.  On  Sunday,  January  4th,  General  Rosecrans  en- 
tered Murfreesboro.  The  day  will  be  a  memorable  one  in  our 
country's  annals. 

Our  losses  in  the  battle  of  Stone  river  can  be  seen  by  the  follow- 
ing table : 

f.  Officers  Officers  Men  Men  Tnfai 

^.orps.  Killed.  Wounded.  Killed.  Wounded.  ^°^^ 

Bight  Wing 30  lOO  S73  2,481  3,184 

Centre 16  94  308  1,619  2,037 

Left  Wing 42  173  505  2,346  3,066 

Totals  88  367  1,386  6,446  8,287 

Loss  in  Pioneer  Brigade 48 

"     "  Cavalry 150 

8,485 

In  addition  to  these  losses,  the  number  set  down  as  missing 
amounted  to  2,800.  The  rebel  loss  was  estimated  at  over  14,000 
in  killed  and  wounded. 

The  following  war  bulletin  issued  by  General  Rosecrans  on  the 
9th  of  January  explaius  itself: 

"  The  general  commanding  is  pained  to  inform  the  commissioned 
officers  of  the  Confederate  army,  taken  prisoners  by  forces  under 
his  command,  that,  owing  to  the  barbarous  measures  announced 
by  President  Davis,  in  his  recent  proclamation,  denying  parole  to 
our  ofiicers,  he  will  be  obliged  to  treat  them  in  like  manner. 

"  It  is  a  matter  of  regret  to  him  that  this  rigor  appears  to  be 
necessary.  He  trusts  that  such  remonstrance  as  may  be  made  in 
the  name  of  justice,  humanity  and  civilization  may  reach  the  Con- 
federate authorities  as  will  induce  them  to  pursue  a  difierent  course, 
and  thereby  enable  him  to  accord  to  their  ofiicers  the  privileges 
which  he  is  always  pleased  to  extend  to  brave  men,  even  though 
fighting  for  a  cause  which  he  considers  hostile  to  our  nation  and 
disastrous  to  human  freedom." 

Congratulatory  Order. 

Headquarters  of  the  Army,  \ 

Washington,  D.   C,  January  9th,  1862.) 

Major- General  liosecrans,  commanding  Army  of  the  Cumberland : 

General:  Rebel  accounts  fully  confirm  your  telegrams  from  the 
battle-field.     The  victory  was  well  earned,  and  one  of  the  most 
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brilliant  of  the  war.  You  and  your  brave  army  have  the  gratitude 
of  your  country  and  the  admiration  of  the  world.  The  f  eld  of 
Murfreesboro  is  made  historical,  and  future  generations  will  point 
out  where  so  many  heroes  fell  gloriously  in  defense  of  the  Consti- 
tution and  the  Union.  A\[  honor  to  the  Army  of  the  Cumber- 
land !     Thanks  to  the  living,  and  tears  for  the  lamented  dead ! 

H.  W.  Halleck,  General-in-Chie£ 

Some  four  thousand  of  our  wounded  men  were  removed  tc 
Nashville,  and  two  thousand  were  placed  in  hospitals  at  Murfrees- 
boro. About  1,500  of  the  rebel  wounded  were  also  left  at  the  lat- 
ter place  when  Bragg  retreated.  Large  numbers  of  surgeons  pro- 
ceeded immediately  from  the  north  to  these  two  points  to  attend 
to  the  suiferers,  accompanied  by  agents  of  state  and  general  gov- 
ernment sanitary  commissions.  The  following  extract  from  a  letter 
written  by  one  of  those  gentlemen,  Mr.  Sessions,  who  accompanied 
the  corps  of  surgeons  and  directed  the  work  of  the  sanitary  com- 
mission from  Columbus,  Ohio,  gives  us  an  idea  of  the  condition 
of  our  own,  and  also  of  the  rebel  hospitals  after  this  sanguinary  bat- 
tle. The  women  of  the  North  can  also  see  a  small  portion  of  the 
beneficent  results  flowing  from  their  noble  efforts  in  establishing 
and  sustaining  societies  to  aid  the  suffering  soldiers.  Mr.  Sessions 
writes  from  Murfreesboro,  eight  days  after  the  battle,  as  follows : 

"  We  arrived  here  last  Saturday  evening,  after  a  pleasant  ride  in 
an  ambulance  from  Nashville,  thirty  miles.  We  saw  everywhere 
the  effects  of  war,  and  that  two  large  armies  had  skirmished  and 
fought  most  of  the  way.  For  fifteen  miles,  nearly  every  house  was 
burned  and  all  looked  devastation  and  ruin.  One  village,  La- 
vergne,  was  burned ;  and  near  were  the  ruins  of  our  large  army 
train,  burned  by  the  rebels  on  the  first  day  of  the  battle — horses 
and  mules  burned  to  death,  attached  to  the  wagons,  gave  one  a 
horrid  picture  of  war.  For  the  remaining  fifteen  miles,  every 
house  was  occupied  as  a  hospital,  where  our  poor  soldiers  are  suf- 
fering from  wounds  and  the  loss  of  legs  and  arms,  and  the  groans 
of  the  dying  are  heard  as  you  j^ss." 

At  Murfreesboro  Mr.  Sessions  visited  the  rebel  hospitals,  which  he* 
found  in  charge  of  a  former  acquaintance  of  his  from  the  north. 
He  says:  "I  visited  with  him  the  rebel  hospitals  under  his 
charge,  and  found  them  wanting  many  things;  indeed,  almost 
everything,  to  make  them  comfortable.  Men,  badly  wounded, 
were  lying  upon  the  hard  floor  without  straw,  because  it  could  not 
be  obtained  from  us,  and  the  men  calling  out  for  something  to  eat. 
I  asked  hira  why  this  was  so;  he  replied,  '  because  we  have  not  got 
it  to  give  them.'  He  was  kind  and  attentive  to  the  men,  and  was 
doing  all  in  his  power  to  make  them  comfortable.  The  otiier 
rebel  hospitals  were  in  a  wretched  condition,  filthy  and  not  half 
cared  for  by  their  surgeons.  Gangrene  was  making  its  appear- 
ance, and  one  could  hardly  remaiii  on  account  of  the  stench  arising 
from  the  wounds.  There  are  about  1,500  wounded  rebels  here. 
In  a  large  church,  with  upper  and  lower  rooms  occupied  by  them, 
they  had  only  one  candle  to  see  to  attending  several  hundred  men 
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during  the  night,  and  one  of  our  party  took  some  over  to  them.  I 
understand  they  took  away  or  burned  all  their  hospital  stores  when 
they  evacuated  the  city;  and  the  tirst  thing,  on  our  entrance,  they 
made  a  requisition  for  every  thing  on  our  medical  director — 
another  instance  of  their  unscrupulousness  in  throwing  the  whole 
burden  of  providing  for  them  upon  us." 

In  reference  to  our  own  hospitals  he  says :  "  "We  have  about 
2,000  wounded  here  and  in  the  vicinity,  and  all  are  well  cared  for; 
a  better  supply  of  hospital  stores  and  medical  supplies  than  there 
were  either  at  Fort  Donelson,  Shiloh,  or  Antietam.  The  govern- 
ment supplies  were  good,  and  the  United  States  Sanitary  Commis- 
sion, under  the  direction  of  Dr.  J.  S.  ISTewberry,  western  secretary 
at  Louisville,  had  forwarded  sixty  or  seventy  tons  of  all  kinds 
of  clothing,  dried  and  canned  fruit,  concentrated  beef  and  chick- 
ens, &c.,  necessary  for  the  comfort  of  the  sick  and  wounded.  Dr. 
Read,  their  inspector,  with  his  assistants,  was  busy  night  and  day 
distributing  articles  to  the  surgeons  and  hospitals,  arranging  and 
systematizing  the  operations,  removing  our  own  wounded  from  rebel 
hospitals,  &c.  Eight  wagon  loads  of  supplies  were  sent  on  Monday 
and  seven  on  "Wednesday  from  !N"ashville,  and  a  large  amount  dis- 
tributed among  our  4,000  wounded  in  E"ashville.  It  was  an  ex- 
ceedingly gratifying  sight  to  see  boxes  of  sanitary  goods  at  the 
different  hospitals,  with  the  imprint  of  'Soldiers'  Aid  Society, 
Cleveland ;'  boxes  marked  with  contents  '  from  Soldiers'  Aid 
Society,  Colambus.'  Our  soldiers  think,  as  one  said,  they  come 
from  ' God's  country ! '" 

As  evidence  that  the  benevolent  labors  of  the  U.  S.  Sanitary 
Comifiission  were  properly  appreciated  by  the  army  we  quote  the 
following  letter  from  the  Rev.  Granville  Moody,  then  colonel  of 
the  74th  Ohio  regiment.  It  is  addressed  to  Dr.  Read,  the  inspec- 
tor of  the  commission : 

Sir  :  I  desire  to  express  to  you,  and  through  you  to  the  generous 
and  patriotic  donors  sustaining  the  sanitary  commission,  my  high 
appreciation  of  the  works  of  love  in  which  they  are  engaged.  As 
I  have  visited  the  various  hospitals  in  this  place,  and  looked  upon 
the  pale  faces  of  the  sufferers,  and  marked  the  failing  strength  of 
many  a  manly  form,  I  have  rejoiced  in  spirit  as  I  have  seen  your 
benevolence  embodied  in  substantial  forms  of  food,  dehcacies,  and 
clothing,  judiciously  and  systematically  distributed  by  those  who 
are  officially  connected  with  the  army. 

If  the  donors  could  only  know  how  muck  good  their  gifts  have 
done,  and  could  but  hear  the  blessings  invoked  upon  their  un- 
known friends  by  the  suffering  ones,  they  would  more  fully  realize 
the  Divine  j)roverb,  "  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive*" 

We  would  advise  all  who  wish  to  extend  the  hand  of  their 
charity  so  as  to  reach  the  suffering  officers  and  soldiers,  who  have 
Btood  "  between  their  loved  homes  and  foul  war's  desolation,"  to 
commit  their  offerings  to  the  custody  of  "  the  United  States  Sani- 
tary Commission,"  an  organization  authorized  by  the  Secretary 
VOL.  II — 9. 
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of  "War  and  the  Surgeon  General;  having  the  confidence  of  the 
army,  and  afibrding  a  direct  and  expeditious  medium  of  communi- 
cation with  the  several  divisions  of  the  army,  free  of  expense  to  the 
donors,  and  entirely  reliable  in  its  character.  It  is  also  worthy 
of  special  note,  that  the  goods  entrusted  to  the  commission  are  dis- 
tributed to  those  who  are  actually  sick  or  convalescent,  and  this  is 
done  under  the  scrutiny  of  the  most  responsible  persons  in  its  em- 
ploy, and  through  regularly  established  ofiicial  agencies  in  the 
army.  If  the  patriotic  donors  of  the  several  states  would  direct 
their  contributions  into  this  channel,  it  would  save  much  expense 
of  agencies,  blend  the  sympathies  of  Union  men  of  the  several 
states,  and  prevent  unpatriotic  distinctions  in  the  patients  in  the 
hospitals,  w'ho  are  from  every  regiment,  from  every  state.  Side  by 
side  they  fought  and  were  wounded,  and  side  by  side  they  suffer  in 
hospitals — and  the  Commission,  through  appropriate  agencies, 
extends  its  aid  alike  to  the  sons  of  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio  and  Kentucky,  Indiana  and  Tennessee,  Michigan  and  Mis- 
souri, thus  giving  prominence  to  our  cherished  national  motto — 
"  We  are  many  in  one."  As  an  illustration,  the  other  day  an 
agent  of  a  Wisconsin  society  came  to  a  hospital  with  sanitary  goods 
for  AVisconsin  soldiers,  and  went  along  the  wards  making  careful 
discrimination  in  behalf  of  Wisconsin  soldiers,  but  soon  saw  it  was 
an  ungracious  task,  and  handed  over  his  goods  to  the  United 
States  Sanitary  Commission.  Learning  this,  one  of  the  Wisconsin 
soldiers  said :  "'I  am  glad  of  that,  for  it  made  me  feel  so  bad  when 
my  friends  gave  me  those  good  things  the  other  day,  and  passed 
by  that  Illinois  boy  on  the  next  bed  there,  who  needed  them  just 
as  much  as  I  did ;  but  I  made  it  square,  for  I  divided  what  I  got 
with  him."  Brave,  noble  fellow,  his  was  the  true  spirit  of  a  sol- 
dier of  the  United  States.  We  have  a  common  country,  language, 
religion,  interest  and  destiny;  and  we  should  closely  weave  the 
web  of  our  unity,  so  that  the  genius  of  liberty  may,  like  Ilim  "  who 
went  about  doing  good  "  wear  "  a  seamless  garment."  We  believe 
in  the  constitutional  rights  of  states,  but  most  emphatically  believe 
in  our  glorious  nationality,  which,  like  the  sun  amidst  the  stars, 
has  a  surpassing  glory,  and  is  of  infinitely  greater  importance,  and 
should  be  cherished  in  every  appropriate  form  of  development. 

Granville  Moody,    - 
'  Colonel  Commanding  T4th  Regiment  0.  V.  I. 

The  business  of  furnishing  these  supplies  for  distribution  among 
the  sick  and  wounded  soldiers  was  almost  exclusively  attended  to 
by  the  women  of  the  loyal  states,  and  General  Rosecrans,  in  behalf 
of  the  army  of  the  Cumberland,  promptly  presented  to  them  his 
"warmest  acknowledgements  for  their  generous  sympathy  for  the 
sufiering  soldiers "  in  his  department,  and  thanked  them  for  the 
"  surprisingly  large  amount  of  clothing,  lint,  bandages  and  bed- 
ding, as  well  as  milk,  concentrated  beef,  fruit  and  other  sanitary 
stores  essential  to  the  recovery  of  the  sick  and  wounded." 
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Official  Report  of  General  Rosecrans. 

Headquarters,  Department  of  the  Cumberland,  "> 
MuRFREESBORO,  Tenn.,  February  12,  1863.      ) 

General  :  As  the  sub-reports  are  now  nearly  all  in,  I  have  the 
honor  to  aubmit,  for  the  information  of  the  general-in-chief,  the 
subjoined  report,  with  accompanying  sub-reports,  maps  and  statis- 
tical table  of  the  battle  of  Stone  River.  To  a  proper  understand- 
standing  of  this  battle,  it  will  be  necessary  to  state  the  preliminary 
'movements  and  preparations. 

Assuming  command  of  the  army  at  Louisville  on  the  27th  day 
of  October,  it  was  found  concentrated  at  Bowling  Green  and  Glas- 
gow, distant  about  113  miles  Louisville,  whence,  after  replenish- 
ing with  ammunition,  supplies  and  clothing,  they  moved  on  to 
Nashville  ;  the  advance  corps  reaching  that  place  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  7th  November,  a  distance  of  183  miles  from  Louis- 
ville. 

At  this  distance  from  my  base  of  supplies  the  first  thing  to  be 
done  was  to  provide  for  the  subsistence  of  the  troops  and  open  the 
Louisville  and  Nashville  railroad.  The  cars  commenced  running 
through  on  the  26th  of  November,  previous  to  which  time  our  sup- 
plies had  been  brought  by  rail  to  Mitchelville,  thirty-five  miles 
north  of  Nashville,  and  thence,  by  constant  labor,  we  had  been  able 
to  haul  enough  to  replenish  the  exhausted  stores  for  the  garrison 
at  Nashville,  and  subsist  the  troops  of  the  moving  army. 

From  the  26th  of  November  to  the  26th  of  December  every 
effort  was  bent  to  complete  the  clothing  of  the  army,  to  provide  it 
with  ammunition,  and  replenish  the  depot  at  Nashville  with  need- 
ful supplies  to  insure  us  against  want  from  the  largest  possible 
detention  likely  to  occur  by  the  breaking  of  the  Louisville  and 
Nashville  railroad ;  and  to  insure  this  work  the  road  was  guarded 
by  a  heavy  force  posted  at  Gallatin. 

The  enormous  superiority  in  numbers  of  the  rebel  cavalry  kept 
our  little  cavalry  force  almost  within  the  infantry  lines,  and  gav^B 
the  enemy  control  of  the  entire  country  around  us.  It  was  ob- 
vious from  the  beginning  that  we  should  be  confronted  by  Bragg's 
army,  recruited  by  an  inexorable  conscription,  and  aided  by  clouds 
of  mounted  men,  formed  into  a  guerrilla-like  cavalry  to  avoid  the 
hardships  of  conscription  and  infantry  service.  The  evident  difli- 
culties  and  labors  of  an  advance  into  this  country,  and  against  such 
a  force,  and  at  such  distance  from  our  base  of  operations,  with 
which  we  were  connected  by  a  single  precarious  thread,  made  it 
manifest  that  our  policy  was  to  induce  the  enemy  to  travel  over  as 
much  as  possible  of  the  space  that  separated  us — thus  avoiding  for 
us  the  wear  and  tear  and  diminution  of  our  forces,  and  subjecting 
the  enemy  to  all  these  inconveniences,  beside  increasing  for  him, 
and  diminishing  for  us,  the  dangerous  consequences  of  a  defeat. 

The  means  taken  to  obtain  this  end  were  eminently  successful ; 
the  enemy,  expecting  us  to  go  into  winter  quarters  at  Nashville, 
had  prepared  his  own  winter  quarters  at  Murfree^oro,  with  the 
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hope  of  possibly  making  them  at  I^sTashville;  and  had  sent  a  large 
cavalry  force  into  "VYest  Tennessee  to  annoy  Grant;  and  another 
large  force  into  Kentucky  to  break  up  the  railroad.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  these  forces,  and  with  adequate  supplies  in  Nashville,  the 
moment  was  judged  opportune  for  an  advance  on  the  rebels. 
Polk's  and  Kirby  Smith's  forces  were  at  Murfreesboro,  and  Har- 
dee's corps  on  the  Shelbyville  and  Kolensville  pike,  between  Triune 
and  Eaglesville,  with  an  advance  guard  at  JJSTolensville,  while  our 
troops  lay  in  front  of  ISTashville,  on  the  Franklin,  Nolensville  and 
Murfreesboro  turnpike.  The  plan  of  the  movements  was  as  fol- 
lows : 

McCook,  with  three  divisions,  to  advance  by  Nolensville  pike  to 
Triune.  Thomas,  with  two  divisions  (!N'egley's  and  Rosseau's) 
to  advance  on  his  right  by  the  Franklin  and  Wilson  pikes,  threat- 
ening Hardee's  right,  and  then  to  fall  in  by  the  cross  roads  to 
Nolensville. 

Crittenden,  with  Wood's,  Palmer's,  and  Van  Cleve's  divisions,  to 
advance  by  the  Murfreesboro  pike  to  Lavergue. 

With  Thomas's  two  divisions  at  ITolensville,  McCook  was  to 
attack  Hardee  at  Triune,  and  if  the  enemy  reinforced  Hardee, 
Thomas  was  to  support  McCook. 

If  McCook  beat  Hardee,  or  Hardee  retreated,  and  the  enemy 
met  us  at  Stewart's  creek,  live  miles  south  of  Lavergue,  Crittenden 
was  to  attack  him.  Thomas  was  to  come  ia  on  his  left  flank,  and 
McCook,  after  detaching  a  division  to  pursue  or  observe  Hardee, 
if  retreating  south,  was  to  move  with  the  remainder  of  his  force  on 
their  rear. 
,    The  movement  began  on  the  morning  of  December  26. 

McCook  advanced  on  Nolensville  pike,  skirmishing  his  way  all 
day,  meeting  with  stiff  resistance  from  cavalry  and  artillery,  and 
closing  the  day  by  a  brisk  fight,  which  gave  him  possession  of 
Nolensville  and  the  hills  one  and  a  half  miles  in  front,  capturing 
one  gun  by  the  101st  Ohio  and  15th  Wisconsin  regiments,  his  loss 
this  day  being  about  75  killed  and  wounded. 

Thomas  followed,  on  the  right,  and  closed  Negley'e  division  on 
ITolensville,  leaving  the  other  (llousseau's)  division  on  the  right 
flank. 

I  Crittenden  advanced  to  Lavergne,  skirmishing  heavily  on  his 
front  over  a  rough  country,  intersected  by  forests  and  cedar  brakes, 
with  but  slight  loss. 

On  the  26th,  General  McCook  advanced  on  Triune,  but  his 
movement  was  retarded  by  a  dense  fog. 

Crittenden  had  orders  to  delay  his  movement  until  McCook  had 
reached  Triune  and  developed  the  intentions  of  the  enemy  at  that 
point,  so  that  it  could  be  determined  which  Thomas  was  to  sup- 
port. 

McCook  arrived  at  Triune,  and  reported  that  Hardee  had  re- 
treated, and  that  he  had  sent  a  division  in  pursuit. 

Crittenden  began  his  advance  about  11  o'clock,  A.  M.,  driving 
before  him  a  brigade  of  cavalry,  supported  by  Maury's  brigade 
of  rebel  inlantry,  and  reached  Stewart's  creek,  the^  3d  Kentucky 
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gallantly  charging  the  rear  guard  of  the  enemy  and  saving  the 
bridge,  on  which  had  been  placed  a  pile  of  rails  that  had  been'  set 
on  fire.     This  was  Saturday  night. 

McCook  having  settled  the  fact  of  Hardee's  retreat,  Thomas 
moved  IlTegley's  division  on  to  join  Crittenden  at  Stewart's  creek, 
and  moved  Rousseau's  to  Noleusville. 

On  Sunday  the  troops  rested,  except  Rousseau's  division,  which 
was  ordered  to  move  on  to  Stewardston,  and  Willich's  brigade, 
which  had  pursued  Hardee  as  far  as  Riggs'  Cross  Roads,  and  had 
determined  the  fact  that  Hardee  had  gone  to  Murfreesboro,  when 
they  returned  to  Triune. 

On  Monday  morning  McCook  was  ordered  to  move  from  Triune 
to  "Wilkinson's  Cross  Roads,  six  miles  from  Murfreesboro,  leaving 
a  brigade  at  Triune. 

Crittenden  crossed  Stewart's  creek  by  the  Smyrna  bridge,  on. 
the  main  Murfreesboro  pike,  and  Negley  by  the  ford,  two  miles 
above,  their  whole  force  to  advance  on  Murfreesboro,  distant  about 
eleven  miles. 

Rousseau  was  to  remain  at  Stewart's  creek  until  his  train  came 
up,  and  prepare  himself  to  follow. 

McCook  reached  Wilkinson's  Cross  Roads  by  evening,  with  an 
advance  brigade  at  Overall's  creek,  saving  and  holding  the  bridge, 
meeting  with  but  little  resistance. 

Crittenden's  corps  advanced,  Palmer  leading,  on  the  Murfreesboro 
pike,  followed  by  Negley,  of  Thomas'  corps,  to  within  three  miles 
of  Murfreesboro,  having  had  several  brisk  skirmishes,  driving  the 
enemy  rapidly,  saving  two  bridges  on  the  route,  and  forcing  the 
enemy  back  to  his  intrcnchments. 

About  3  P.  M.,  a  signal  message  coming  from  the  front,  from 
General  Palmer,  that  he  was  in  sight  of  Murfreesboro,  and  the 
enemy  were  running,  an  order  was  sent  to  General  Crittenden 
to  send  a  division  to  occupy  Murfreesboro. 

This  led  General  Crittenden,  on  reaching  the  enemy's  front,  to  order 
Harker's  brigade  to  cross  the  river  at  a  ford  on  his  left,  where  he  sur- 
prised a  regiment  of  Breckenridge's  division,  and  drove  it  back  on 
its  main  lines,  not  more  than  500  yards  distant,  in  considerable 
confusion  ;  and  he  held  this  position  until  General  Crittenden  was 
advised,  by  prisoners  captured  by  Harker's  brigade,  that  Breckenr 
ridge  was  in  force  on  his  front,  when,  it  being  dark,  he  ordered  the 
brigade  back  across  the  river,  and  reported  the  circumstances  to 
the  commanding  general  on  his  arrival,  to  whom  he  apologized  for 
not  having  carried  out  the  order  to  occupy  Murfreesboro.  The 
general  approved  of  his  action,  of  course,  the  order  to  occupy 
Murfreesboro  having  been  based  on  the  information  received  from 
general  Crittenden's  advance  division,  that  the  enemy  were  re- 
treating from  Murfreesboro. 

Crittenden's  corps,  with  ISTegley's  division,  bivouacked  in  order 
of  battle,  distant  700  yards  from  the  enemy's  intrenchnients,  our 
left  extending  down  the  river  some  500  yards. 

The  pioneer  brigade  bivouacking  s|ill  lower  down,  prepared 
three  fords,  and  covered  one  of  them,  while  Wood's  division  cov- 
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ered  the  other  two,  Van  Cleve's  division  being  in  reserve.  On  the 
morning  of  the  30th,  Rousseau,  with  two  brigades,  was  ordered 
down  earh'  from  Stewart's  creek,  leaving  one  brigade  there,  and 
Bending  another  to  Smyrna  to  cover  our  left  and  rear,  and  took  his 
place  in  reserve,  in  rear  of  Palmer's  right,  while  General  ISTegley 
moved  on  through  the  cedar  brakes,  until  his  right  rested  on  the 
Wilkinson  pike.  The  pioneer  corps  cut  roads  through  the  cedars 
for  his  ambulances  and  ammunition  wagons. 

The  commanding  general  remained  with  the  left  and  centre,  ex- 
amining the  ground,  while  General  McCook  moved  forward  from 
AVilkinson's  Cross  Roads  slowly  and  steadily,  meeting  with  heavy 
resistance,  fighting  his  way  from  Overall's  creek  until  he  got  into 
position,  with  a  loss  of  some  135  killed  and  wounded. 

Our  small  division  of  cavalry,  say  3,000  men,  had  been  divided 
into  three  parts,  of  which  General  Stanley  took  two,  and  accom- 
panied General  McCook,  fighting  his  way  across  from  the  Wilkin- 
son to  the  Franklin  pike  and  below  it ;  Colonel  Zahn's  brigade 
leading  gallantly,  and  meeting  with  such  heavy  resistance  that 
McCook  sent  two  brigades  from  Johnson's  division,  which  succeeded 
in  fighting  their  way  into  position,  while  the  third  brigade,  which 
had  been  left  at  Triune,  moved  forward  from  that  place,  and  ar- 
rived at  night-fall  near  General  McCook's  headquarters.  Thus  on 
the  close  of  the  30th  the  troops  had  all  got  into  position. 

At  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  General  McCook  had  reported  his 
arrival  on  the  Wilkinson  pike,  joining  Thomas;  the  result  of  the 
combat  in  the  afternoon  near  Greison's  house,  and  the  fact  that 
Sheridan  was  in  position  there ;  that  his  right  was  advancing  to 
support  the  cavalry ;  also  that  Hardee's  corps,  with  two  divisions 
of  Polk's,  was  on  his  front,  extending  down  toward  tl:^  Salem 
pike. 

Without  any  map  of  the  ground,  which  was  to  us  terra  incognita, 
when  General  McCook  informed  the  general  commanding  that  his 
corps  was  facing  strongly  towards  the  east,  the  general  command- 
ing told  him  that  such  a  direction  to  his  line  did  not  appear  to  him 
a  proper  one,  but  that  it  ought,  with  the  exception  of  his  left,  to 
face  much  more  nearly  south,  with  Johnson's  division  in  reserve; 
but  that  this  matter  must  be  confided  to  him,  who  knew  the  ground 
over  which  he  had  fought. 

At  9  P.  M.,  the  corps  commanders  met  at  the  headquarters  of 
the  general  commanding,  who  explained  to  them  the  following 
plan  of  the  battle  : 

McCook  was  to  occupy  the  most  advantageous  position,  refusing 
his  right  as  much  as  practicable  and  necessary  to  secure  it,  to  re- 
ceive the  attack  of  the  enemy;  or,  if  that  did  not  come,  to  attack 
himself  sufficiently  to  hold  all  the  force  on  his  front. 

Thomas  and  Palmer  to  open  with  skirmishing,  and  gain  the  ene- 
my's centre  and  left,  as  far  as  the  river. 

Crittenden  to  cross  Van  Cleve's  division  at  the  lower  ford,  cov- 
ered and  supported  by  the  sappers  and  miners,  and  to  advance  on 
Breckenridge, 

Wood's  division  to  follow  by  brigades,  crossing  at  the  upper  ford 
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and  moving  on  Van  Clove's  right,  to  carry  every  thing  before  them 
into  Murfreesboro.  This  would  have  given  us  two  divisions 
against  one ;  and  as  soon  as  Breckenridge  had  been  dislodged  from 
his  position,  the  batteries  of  Wood's  division,  taking  position  on 
the  hights  east  of  Stone  river,  in  advance,  would  see  the  enemy's 
work  in  reverse,  would  dislodge  them,  and  enable  Palmer's  divi- 
sion to  press  them  back  and  drive  them  westward  across  the  river 
or  through  the  woods ;  while  Thomas,  sustaining  the  movement  on 
the  centre,  would  advance  on  the  right  of  Palmer,  crushing  their 
right ;  and  Crittenden's  corps  advancing,  would  take  Murfreesboro ; 
and  then  moving  westward  on  the  Franklin  road,  get  in  their  flank 
and  rear,  and  drive  them  into  the  country  towards  Salem,  with  the 
prospect  of  cutting  oif  their  retreat,  and  probably  destroying  their 
army. 

It  was  explained  to  them  that  this  combination,  insuring  us  a 
vast  superiority  on  our  left,  required  for  its  success  that  General 
McCook  should  be  able  to  hold  his  position  for  three  hours ;  that 
if  necessary  to  recede  at  all,  he  should  recede  as  he  had  advanced 
on  the  preceding  day,  slowly  and  steadily,  refusing  his  right,  thereby 
rendering  our  success  certain. 

Having  thus  explained  the  plan,  the  general  commanding  ad- 
dressed General  McCook  as  follows  :  "  You  know  the  ground  ;  you 
have  fought  over  its  difficulties.  Can  you  hold  your  present  posi- 
tion for  three  hours?  "  To  which  General  McCook  replied,  "Yes, 
I  think  I  can."  The  general  commanding  then  said:  "I  don't 
like  the  facing  so  much  to  the  east,  but  must  confide  that  to  you, 
who  know  the  ground.  If  you  don't  think  your  present  the  best 
position,  change  it ; "  and  the  officers  then  retired  to  their  com- 
mands. 

At  daylight  on  the  morning  of  the  31st,  the  troops  breakfasted 
and  stood  to  their  arms,  and  by  7  o'clock  were  preparing  for  the 
battle. 

The  movement  began  on  the  left  by  General  Van  Cleve,  who 
crossed  at  the  lower  fords ;  Wood  prepared  to  sustain  and  follow 
him.  The  enemy  meanwhile  had  prepared  to  attack  General  Mc- 
Cook, and  by  6^  o'clock  advanced  in  heavy  columns;  regimental 
front — his  left  attacking  Willich's  and  Kirk's  brigades  of  Johnson's 
division,  which,  being  disposed  as  shown  in  the  map,  thin  and  light, 
without  support,  were,  after  a  sharp  but  fruitless  contest,  crumbled 
to  pieces  and  driven  back,  leaving  Edgarton's  and  part  of  Good- 
speed's  battery  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

The  enemy  following  up,  attacked  Davis'  division,  and  speedily 
dislodged  Post's  brigade  ;  Carlin's  brigade  was  compelled  to  follow, 
as  Woodruff's  brigade,  from  the  weight  of  testimony,  had  previ- 
ously left  its  position  on  his  left.  Johnson's  brigade,  on  retiring, 
inclined  too  far  to  the  west,  and  were  too  much  scattered  to  make 
a  combined  resistance,  though  they  fought  bravely  at  one  or  two 
points  before  reaching  Wilkinson's  pike.  The  reserve  brigade  of 
Johnson's  division,  advancing  from  its  bivouac  near  Wilkinson's 
pike,  towards  the  right,  took  a  good  position,  and  made  a  gallant 
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but  ineffectual  stand,  as  the  whole  rebel  left  was  moving  up  on  the 
ground  abandoned  by  our  troops. 

Within  an  hour  from  the  time  of  the  opening  of  the  battle,  a 
staff  officer  from  General  McCook  arrived,  announcing  to  me  that 
the  right  wing  was  heavily  pressed,  and  needed  assistance;  but  I 
was  not  advised  of  the  rout  of  Willith's  and  Kirby's  brigades,  nor 
of  the  rapid  withdrawal  of  Davis'  division,  necessitated  thereby; 
moreover,  having  supposed  his  wing  posted  more  compactly  and 
his  right  more  refused  than  it  really  was,  the  direction  of  the  noise 
of  battle  did  not  indicate  to  me  the  true  state  of  affairs.  I  conse- 
quently directed  him  to  return,  and  direct  General  McCook  to  dis- 
pose his  troops  to  the  best  advantage,  and  to  liold  his  ground 
obstinately.  Soon  after  a  second  officer  from  General  McCook 
arrived,  and  stated  that  the  right  wing  was  being  driven — a  fact 
that  was  but  too  manifest,  by  the  rapid  movement  of  the  noise  of 
battle  towards  the  north. 

General  Thomas  was  immediately  dispatched  to  order  Rousseau, 
— then  in  reserve — into  the  cedar  brakes  to  the  right  and  rear  of 
Sheridan.  General  Crittenden  was  ordered  to  suspend  Van  Cleve's 
movement  across  the  river,  on  the  left,  and  to  cover  the  crossing 
with  one  brigade,  and  move  the  other  two  brigades  westward 
across  the  fields  towards  the  railroad,  for  a  reserve.  Wood  was 
also  directed  to  suspend  his  preparations  for  crossing,  and  to  hold 
Hascall  in  reserve. 

At  this  moment  fugitives  and  stragglers  from  McCook's  corps 
began  to  make  their  appearance  through  the  cedar  brakes  in  such 
numbers  that  I  became  satisfied  that  McCook's  corps  was  routed. 
I  therefore  directed  General  Crittenden  to  send  Van  Cleve  in  to  the 
right  of  Rousseau,  Wood  to  send  Colonel  Ilarker's  brigade  further 
down  the  Murfreesboro  pike,  to  go  in  and  attack  the  enemy  on  the 
right  of  Van  Cleve,  the  pioneer  brigade  meanwhile  occupying  the 
knoll  of  ground  west  of  Murfreesboro  pike,  and  about  400  or  500 
yards  in  rear  of  Palmer's  centre,  supporting  Stockton's  battery. 
Sheridan,  after  sustaining  four  successive  attacks,  gradually  swung 
his  right  from  a  southeasterly  to  northwesterly  direction,  repulsing 
the  enemy  four  times,  losing  the  gallant  General  Sill  of  his  right, 
and  Colonel  Roberts  of  his  left  brigade,  when,  having  exhausted 
his  ammunition — Neglcy's  division  being  in  the  same  predicament, 
and  heavily  pressed — after  desperate  fighting,  they  fell  back  from 
the  position  held  at  the  commencement,  through  the  cedar  woods, 
in  which  Rousseau's  division,  with  a  portion  of  iSTegley's  and  Sheri- 
dan's, met  the  advancing  enemy  and  checked  his  movements. 

The  ammunition  train  of  the  right  wing,  endangered  b}'  its  sud- 
den discomfiture,  was  taken  charge  of  by  Captain  Thruston  of  the 
1st  Ohio,  regular  ordnance  officer,  who,  by  his  energy  and  gallantry, 
aided  by  a  charge  of  cavalry  and  such  troops  as  he  could  pick  up, 
carried  it  through  the  woods  to  the  Murfreesboro  pike,  around  to 
the  rear  of  the  left  wing,  thus  enabling  the  troops  of  Sheridan's 
division  to  replenish  their  empty  cartridge  boxes.  During  all  this 
time  Palmer's  front  had  likewise  been  in  action,  the  enemy  having 
made  several  attempts  to  advance  upon  it.     At  this  stage  it  became 
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necessary  to  readjust  the  line  of  battle  to  the  new  state  of  affairs. 
Rousseau  and  Van  Cleve's  advance  having  relieved  Sheridan's  di- 
vision from  the  pressure,  ]S"egley's  division  audCruft's  brigade  from. 
Palmers  division  withdrew  from  their  original  position  in  front 
of  the  cedars,  and  crossed  the  open  field  to  the  east  of  Murfrees- 
boro  pike,  about  400  yards  in  rear  of  our  front  line,  were  N"egley 
was  ordered  to  replenish  his  ammunition,  and  form  in  close  column 
in  reserve. 

The  right  and  centre  of  our  line  now  extended  from  Hazen  to 
the  Murfreesboro  pike,  in  a  northwesterly  direction.  Hascall  sup- 
porting Hazen,  Rousseau  filling  the  interval  to  the  pioneer  brigade. 
IsTegley  in  reserve,  Van  Cleve  west  of  the  pioneer  brigade,  Mc- 
Cook's  corps  refused  on  his  right  and  slightly  to  the  rear  on  Mur- 
freesboro pike,  the  cavalry  being  still  further  to  the  rear  oa 
Murfreesboro  pike  and  beyond  Overall's  creek. 

The  enemy's  infantry  and  cavalry  attack  on  our  extreme  right, 
was  repulsed  by  Van  Cleve's  division,  with  Harker's  brigade  and 
the  cavalry.  After  several  attempts  of  the  enemy  to  advance  on 
this  new  line,  which  were  thoroughly  repulsed,  as  also  their  at- 
tempts on  the  left,  the  day  closed,  leaving  us  masters  of  the  origi- 
nal ground  on  our  left,  and  our  new  line  advantageously  posted, 
with  open  ground  in  front,  swept  at  all  points  by  our  artillery. 

We  had  lost  heavily  in  killed  and  wounded,  and  a  considerable 
number  in  strgglers  and  prisoners  ;  also  twenty-eight  pieces  of  artil- 
lery, the  horses  having  been  slain,  and  our  troops  being  unable  to 
withdraw  them  by  hand  over  the  rough  ground,  but  the  enemy 
had  been  thoroughly  handled,  and  badly  damaged  at  all  points, 
having  had  no  success  where  we  had  open  ground  and  our  troops 
were  properly  posted;  none,  which  did  not  depend  on  the  original 
crushing  of  our  right,  and  the  superior  masses  which  were,  in  con- 
sequence, brought  to  bear  upon  the  narrow  front  of  Sheridan's  and 
Negley's  divisions,  and  a  part  of  Palmer's,  coupled  with  the  scarcity 
of  ammunition,  caused  by  the  circuitous  road  which  the  train  had 
taken,  and  the  inconvenience  of  getting  it  from  a  remote  distance 
through,  the  cedars.  Orders  were  given  for  the  issue  of  all  the 
spare  ammunition,  and  we  found  that  we  had  enough  for  another 
battle,  the  only  question  being  where  that  battle  was  to  be  fought. 

It  was  decided,  in  order  to  complete  our  present  lines,  that  the 
left  should  be  retired  some  250  yards  to  a  more  advantageous 
ground,  the  extreme  left  resting  on  Stone  river  above  the  lower 
ford  and  extending  to  Stoke's  battery.  Starkweather's  and  Walk- 
er's brigades  arriving  near  the  close  of  the  evening,  the  former 
bivouacked  in  close  column  in  reserve  in  rear  of  McCook's  left, 
and  the  latter  was  posted  on  the  left  of  Sheridan,  near  the  Mur- 
freesboro pike,  and  next  morning  relieved  Van  Cleve,  who  re- 
turned to  his  position  in  the  left  wing. 

After  careful  examination,  and  free  consultation  with  corps  com- 
manders, followed  by  a  personal  examination  of  the  ground  in  the 
rear  as  far  as  Overall's  creek,  it  was  determined  to  await  the  ene- 
my's attack  in  that  position,  to  send  for  the  provision  train,  and 
order  up  fresh  supplies  of  ammunition,  on  the  arrival  of  which, 
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shculd  -the  enemy  not  attack,  offensive  operations  should  be  re- 
sumed. 

No  demonstration  on  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  January.  Crit- 
tenden was  ordered  to  occupy  the  points  opposite  the  ford  on  hia 
left  with  a  brigade. 

About  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  enemy,  who  had  shown 
signs  of  movement,  and  massing  on  our  right,  appeared  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  a  field  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  Murfreesboro  pike, 
but  the  presence  of  Gibson's  brigade  with  a  battery  occupying  the 
woods  near  Overall's  creek,  and  Negley's  division  and  a  portion 
of  Rousseau's  on  the  Murfreesboro  pike  opposite  the  field,  put 
an  end  to  this  demonstration,  and  the  day  closed  with  another 
demonstration  by  the  enemy  on  Walker's  brigade,  which  ended  in 
the  same  manner 

On  Friday  morning,  the  enemy  opened  four  heavy  batteries  on 
our  centre,  and  a  strong  demonstration  of  attack  a  little  further 
to  the  right,  but  a  well  directed  fire  of  artillery  soon  silenced  his 
batteries,  while  the  guns  of  Walker  and  Sheridan  put  an  end  to 
his  effort  there. 

About  3  o'clock  P.  M.,  while  the  commanding  general  was  ex- 
amining the  position  of  Crittenden's  left  across  the  river,  which 
Was  now  held  by  Van  Cleve's  division,  supported  by  a  brigade  from 
Palmer's,  a  double  line  of  skirmishers  was  seen  to  emerge  from  the 
woods  in  a  southeasterly  direction,  advancing  across  the  fields,  and 
they  were  <80on  followed  by  heavy  columns  of  infantry  battalion 
front,  with  three  batteries  of  artillery. 

Our  only  battery  on  that  side  of  the  river  had  been  withdrawn 
from  an  eligible  point ;  but  the  most  available  spot  was  pointed 
out,  and  it  soon  opened  fire  upon  the  enemy.  The  line,  however, 
advanced  steadily  to  within  100  yards  of  the  front  of  Van  Cleve's 
division,  when  a  short  and  fierce  contest  ensued.  Van  Cleve's  di- 
vision giving  way,  retired  in  considerable  confusion  across  the 
river,  followed  closely  by  the  enemy. 

General  Crittenden  immediately  directed  his  chief  of  artillery  to 
dispose  the  batteries  on  the  hill  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  so  as 
to  open  on  them,  while  two  brigades  of  Negley's  division,  from  the 
reserve,  and  the  pioneer  brigade,  were  ordered  up  to  meet  the  onset. 

The  firing  was  terrific,  and  the  havoc  terrible.  The  enemy  re- 
treated more  rapidly  than  they  had  advanced.  In  forty  minutes 
they  lost  2,000  men. 

General  Davis,  seeing  some  stragglers  fronx  Van  Cleve's  division, 
took  one  of  his  brigades  and  crossed  at  a  ford  below,  to  attack  the 
enemy  on  his  left  flank,  and  by  General  McCook's  order  the  rest 
of  his  division  was  permitted  to  follow ;  but  when  he  arrived,  two 
brigades  of  Negley's  division  and  Hazen's  brigade  of  Palmer's  di- 
vision had  pursued  the  flying  enemy  well  actoss  the  field,  capturing 
four  pieces  of  artillery  and  a  stand  of  colors. 

It  was  now  after  dark,  and  raining,  or  we  should  have  pursued 
the  enemy  into  Murfreesboro.  As  it  was,  Crittenden's  corps 
passed  over,  and,  with  Davis,  occupied  the  crests,  wjbich  were  in- 
trenched in  a  few  hours. 
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Deeming  it  possible  that  the  enemy  might  again  attack  our  right 
and  center  thus  weakened,  I  thouglit  it  advisable  to  make  a  demon- 
stration on  our  right,  bj  a  heavy  division  of  camp  fires,  and  by  lay- 
ing out  a  line  of  battle  with  torches,  which  answered  the  purpose. 

On  Saturday,  January  3,  it  rained  heavily  from  3  o'clock  in  the 
morning ;  the  plowed  ground  over  which  our  left  would  be  obliged 
to  advance  was  impassable  for  artillery ;  the  ammunition  train  did 
not  arrive  until  10  o'clock;  it  was  therefore  deemed  unadvisable  to 
advance,  but  batteries  were  put  in  position  on  the  left  by  which 
the  ground  could  be  swept,  and  even  Murfreesboro  reached  by  the 
Parrott  guns. 

A  heavy  and  constant  picket  firing  had  been  kept  up  on  our 
right  and  center,  and  extending  to  our  left,  which  at  last  became 
80  annoying  that  in  the  afternoon  I  directed  the  corps  commanders 
to  clear  their  fronts.  , 

Occupying  the  woods  to  the  left  of  Murfreesboro  pike  with 
sharpshooters,  the  enemy  had  annoyed  Rousseau  all  day,  and  Gen- 
ei'al  Thomas  and  himself  requested  permission  to  dislodge  them 
and  their  supports  which  covered  a  ford.  This  was  granted,  and 
a  sharp  fire  from  four  batteries  was  opened  for  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes,  when  Rousseau  sent  two  of  his  regiments,  which,  with 
Speer's  Tennesseeans  and  the  85th  Illinois  volunteers,  that  had 
come  out  with  the  wagon-train,  charged  upon  the  enemy,  and, 
after  a  sharp  contest,  cleared  the  woods  and  drove  the  enemy  from 
his  trenches,  capturing  from  seventy  to  eighty  prisoners. 

Sunday  morning,  the  4th  of  January,  it  was  not  deemed  advisa- 
ble to  commence  oftensive  movements,  and  news  soon  reached  us 
that  the  enemy  had  fled  from  Murfreesboro.  Burial  parties  were 
sent  out  to  bury  the  dead,  and  the  cavalry  was  sent  to  reconnoiter. 

Early  on  Monday  morning  General  Thomas  advanced,  driving 
the  rear  guard  of  rebel  cavalry  before  him  six  or  seven  miles 
toward  Manchester. 

McCook  and  Crittenden's  corps  following,  took  position  in  front 
of  the  town,  occupying  Murfreesboro. 

We  learned  that  the  enemy's  infantry  had  reached  Shelbyville 
by  12  M.  on  Sunday,  but  owing  to  the  impracticability  of  bringing 
up  supplies,  and  the  loss  of  557  artillery  horses,  further  pursuit  was 
deemed  unadvisable. 

It  may  be  of  use  to  give  the  following  general  summary  of  the 
operations  and  results  of  the  series  of  skirmishes,  closing  with  the 
battle  of  Stone  river  and  occupation  of  Murfreesboro. 

We  moved  on  the  enemy  with  the  following  forces : 

Infantry 41,421 

Artillery 2,223 

Cavalry 3,296 

Total 46,940 

We  fought  the  battle  with  the  following  forces : 

Infantry 37,977 

Artillery 2,223 

Cavalry 3,200 

Total '.'. 43,400 
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"We  lost  in  killed ; 

Officers 92 

Enlisted  men 1,441 

Total 1,533 

We  lost  in  wounded : 

Officers 384 

Enlistedmen 6,861 

Total 7,243 

Toti.l  killed  and  wounded 8,778 

Being  20.03  per  cent  of  the  entire  foice  in  action. 

Oar  I'jss  in  prisoners  is  not  fully  made  out,  but  the  provost  mar- 
shal general  says,  from  present  information,  they  will  fall  short  of 
2,800 

If  there  are  many  bloodier  battles  on  record,  considering  the 
newness  and  inexperience  of  the  troops,  both  officers  and  men,  or 
if  there  has  been  more  true  figliting  qualities  displayed  by  any 
people,  I  should  be  pleased  to  know  it. 

As  to  the  condition  of  the  light,  we  may  say  that  we  operated 
over  an  unknown  country  against  a  position  which  was  15  per 
cent,  better  than  our  own,  every  foot  of  ground  and  approaches 
being  well  known  to  the  enemy,  and  that  these  disa,dvantages  were 
fatally  exhumed  by  the  faulty  position  of  our  right  wing. 

The  force  we  fought  is  estimated  as  follows.  We  have  prisoners 
from  132  regiments  of  infantry  (consolidations  counted  as  one), 
averaging,  from  those  in  General  Bushrod  Johnson's  division,  411 
each,  say,  for  certain,  350  men  each,  will  give — 

132  regiments  infantry,  say  350  men  each 46,000 

12  battalions  sharpshooters,  say  100  men  each 1,200 

23  batteries  of  artillery,  say  80  men  each 1,840 

29  regiments  of  cavalry  and  )  400 13,250 

24  organizations  of  cavalry,  )    70 

120  62,490 

Their  average  loss,  taken  from  the  statistics  of  Clairborne's,  Breck- 
enridge's  and  Withers'  divisions,  was  about  2,080  each ;  this,  for  six 
divisions  of  infantry,  and  one  of  cavalry,  will  amount  to  14,560 
men,  or  to  ours  nearly  as  165  to  100. 

Of  14,560  rebels  struck  by  our  missiles,  it  is  estimated  tbat — 

20,000  rounds  of  artillery  hit  728  men. 
2,000,000  rounds  of  musketry  hit  13,832. 

Averaging  twenty-seven  cannon  shots  to  hit  one  man,  145  mus- 
ket shots  to'hit  one  man.     Our  relative  loss  was  as  follows  : 

Per  Cent. 

Eight  wing,  15,983.  musketry  and  artillery,  loss 20.72 

Center,  10,866,  musketry  and  artillery,  loss 18.4 

Left  wing,  13,288,  musketry  anjl  artillery,  loss 24.6 

On  the  whole,  it  is  evident  that  we  fought  superior  numbers  on 
unknown  ground,  inflicting  much  more  injury  than  we  suffered ; 
were  always  superior  on  equal  ground  with  equal  numbers,  and 
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felled  of  a  most  crushing  victory  on  Wednesday  by  the  extension 
"^d  direction  of  our  right  wing. 

This  closes  the  narrative  of  the  movements  and  seven  days' 
fighting  which  terminated  with  the  occupation  of  Murfreesboro. 
For  a  detailed  history  of  the  parts  taken  in  the  battles  of  the  dif- 
ferent commands,  their  obstinate  bravery  and  patient  endurance, 
in  which  the  new  regiments  vied  with  those  of  more  experience,  I 
I  must  refer  to  the  accompanying  sub-reports  of  the  corps,  division, 
brigade,  regimental,  and  artillery  commanders. 

Besides  the  mention  which  has  been  already  made  of  the  service 
of  our  artillery  by  the  brigade,  division,  and  corps  commanders,  I 
deem  it  a  duty  to  say  that  such  a  marked  evidence  of  skill  in  hand- 
ling the  batteries,  and  in  firing  with  eflect,  appears  in  this  battle  to 
deserve  special  commendation. 

Among  the  lesser  commands  which  deserve  special  mention  for 
distinguished  service  in  the  battle,  is  the  pioneer  corps,  a  body  of 
1,700  men,  composed  of  details  from  the  companies  of  each  infan- 
try regiment,  organized  and  instructed  by  Captain  James  St.  Clair 
Morton,  corps  of  engineers,  chief  engineer  of  this  army;  which 
marched  as  an  infantry  brigade  to  the  left  wing,  making  bridges 
at  Stewart's  creek ;  prepared  and  guarded  the  ford  at  Stone  river 
on  the  night  of  the  29th  and  30th  ;  supported  Stoke's  battery,  and 
fought  with  valor  and  determination  on  the  31st,  holding  its  posi- 
tion until  relieved  on  the  morning  of  the  2d ;  advancing  with  the 
greatest  promptitude  and  gallantry  to  support  Yan  Cleve's  division 
against  the  attack  on  our  left,  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day ; 
constructing  a  bridge  and  batteries  between  that  time  and  Satur- 
day evening ;  and  the  efficiency  and  esprit  du  corps  suddenly  devel- 
oped in  this  command,  its  gallant  behavior  in  action,  the  eminent 
service  it  is  continually  rendering  the  army,  entitle  both  officers 
and  men  to  special  public  notice  and  thanks,  while  they  reflect  the 
highest  credit  on  the  distinguished  ability  and  capacity  of  Captain 
Morton,  who  will  do  honor  to  his  promotion  to  a  brigadier-general, 
which  the  president  has  promised  him. 

The  ability,  order  and  method  exhibited  in  the  management  of 
the  wounded  elicited  the  warmest  commendation  from  all  our  gen- 
eral officers,  in  which  I  most  cordially  join. 

l^otwithstanding  the  numbers  to  be  cared  for,  through  the  ener- 
gy of  Dr.  Swift,  medical  director,  ably  assisted  by  Dr.  Weeds  and 
the  senior  surgeons  of  the  various  commands,  there  was  less  suffer- 
ing from  delay  than  I  ever  before  witnessed.  The  18th  regiment 
of  Ohio  volunteers,  at  Stewart's  creek,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Bark 
commanding,  deserves  especial  praise  for  the  ability  and  spirit  with 
which  they  held  their  post,  defended  our  trains,  succored  their  cars, 
chased  away  Wheeler's  rebel  cavalry,  saving  a  large  wagon  train, 
and  arrested  and  returned  in  service  some  2,000  stragglers  from  the 
battle  field. 

The  1st  regiment  of  Michigan  engineers  and  mechanics,  at 
Lavergne,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Innis,  fighting  behind  a 
elight  protection  of  wagons  and  brush,  gallantly  repulsed  a  charge 
from  more  than  ten  times  their  numbers  of  Wheeler's  cavalry. 
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For  distinguished  acts  of  individual  zeal,  heroism,  gallantry  and 
good  conduct,  I  refer  to  the  accompanying  list  of  special  mentions 
and  recommendations  for  promotion,  wherein  are  named  some  of 
the  many  noble  men  who  have  distinguished  themselves  and  done 
honor  to  their  country  and  the  starry  symbol  of  its  unity.  But 
those  named  there  are  by  no  means  all  whose  names  will  be  in- 
scribed on  the  rolls  of  honor  we  are  preparing,  and  hope  to  have 
held  in  grateful' remembrance  by  our  countrymen.  To  say  that 
such  men  as  Major-General  G.  H.  Thomas,  true  and  prudent,  dis- 
tinguished io  counsel  and  on  many  battle  fields  for  his  courage; 
or  Major-General  McCook,  a  tried,  faithful  and  loyal  soldier,  who 
bravely  breasted  battle  at  Shiloh  and  at  Perryville,  and  as  bravely 
on  the  bloody  field  of  Stone  river;  and  Major-General  Thomas  L. 
Crittenden,  whose  heart  is  that  of  a  true  soldier  and  patriot,  and 
whose  gallantry,  often  attested  by  his  companions  in  arms  in  other 
fields,  witnessed  many  times  in  this  army,  long  before  I  had  the 
honor  to  command  it,  never  more  conspicuously  than  in  this  com- 
bat maintained  their  high  character  throughout  this  action,  but 
feebly  expresses  my  feeling  of  obligation  to  them  for  counsel  and 
support  from  the  time  of  my  arrival  to  the  present  hour.  I  doubly 
thank  them,  as  well  as  the  gallant,  ever  ready  Major-General  Rous- 
seau, for  their  support  in  this  battle. 

Brigadier-General  D.  S.  Stanley,  already  distinguished  for  four 
successful  battles — Island  ISTo.  10,  May  27,  before  Corinth,  luka^, 
and  the  battle  of  Corinth — at  this  time  in  command  of  our  ten 
regiments  of  cavalrj',  fought  tlie  enemy's  forty  regiments  of  cav- 
alry, and  held  them  at  bay,  and  beat  them  wherever  he  could  meet 
them.  He  ought  to  be  made  a  major-general  for  his  services,  anci 
also  for  the  good  of  the  service. 

As  for  such  brigadiers  as  Negley,  Jefferson  C.  Davis,  Johnson, 
Palmer,  Ilascall,  Van  Cleve,  Wood,  Mitchell,  Cruft,  and  Sheridan, 
they  ought  to  be  made  major-general  in  our  service.  In  such 
brigade  commanders  as  Colonels  Carlin,  Miller,  Hazen,  Samuel 
Beatty  of  the  19th  Ohio,  Gibson,  Gross,  Wagner,  John  Beatty  of 
the  3d  Ohio,  Harker,  Starkweather,  Stanley,  and  others,  whose 
names  are  mentioned  in  the  accompanying  report,  the  government 
may  well  confide.  They  are  the  men  from  whom  our  troops 
should  be  at  once  supplied  with  brigadier-generals,  and  justice  to 
the  t)rave  men  and  officers  of  the  regiments  equally  demand  their 
promotion,  to  give  them  and  their  regiments  their  proper  leaders. 
Many  captains  and  subalterns  also  showed  great  gallantry  and 
capacity  for  superior  commands.  But,  above  all,  the  steady  rank 
and  file  showed  invincible  fighting  courage  and  stamina  worthy 
of  a  great  and  free  nation,  requiring  only  good  officers,  discipline, 
and  instruction,  to  make  them  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  troops 
in  ancient  or  modern  times.  To  these  I  ofter  my  most  heartfelt 
thanks  and  good  wishes. 

Words  of  ray  own  can  not  add  to  the  renown  of  our  brave  and 
patriotic  officers  and  soldiers  who  fell  on  the  field  of  honor,  nor  in- 
crease respect  for  their  memory  in  the  hearts  of  our  countrymen. 
The  names  of  such  men  as  Lieutenant-Colonel  J.  P.  Garesche, 
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the  pure  and  noble  Christian  gentleman  and  cliivalric  officer,  who 
gave  his  life  an  early  offering  on  the  altar  of  his  country's  freedom; 
the  gentle,  true  and  accomplished  General  Sill ;  the  heroic,  ingenious 
and  able  Colonels  Roberts,  Milliken,  Shaeffer,  McKee,  Reed,  Fore- 
man, Fred.  Jones,  Hawkins,  Knell,  and  the  gallant  and  faithful 
Major  Carpenter  of  the  19th  regulars,  and  many  other  field  officers, 
will  live  in  our  country's  history,  as  will  many  others  of  infe- 
rior rank,  whose  soldierly  deeds  on  this  memorable  battle  field 
won  for  them  the  admiration  of  their  companions,  and  will  dwell 
in  our  memories  in  long  future  years,  after  God  in  his  mercy  shall 
have  given  us  peace  and  restored  us  to  the  bosom  of  our  homes 
and  families. 

Simple  justice  to  the  gallant  officers  of  my  staff — the  noble  and 
lamented  Lieutenant-Colonel  Garesche,  chief  of  staff;  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Taylor,  chief  quartermaster;  Lieutenant-Colonel  Simmons, 
chief  commissary;  Major  C.  Goddard,  senior  aid-de-camp;  Major 
Ralston  Skinner,  judge  advocate-general;  Lieutenant  Frank  S. 
Bomb,  A.  D.  C.  of  General  Tyler;  Captain  Charles  Thompson,  my 
aid-de-camp ;  Lientenant  Byron  Kirby,  6th  U.  S.  infantry,  A.  D. 
C,  who  was  wounded  on  the  31st;  R.  S.  Thorn,  esq.,  a  member  of 
the  Cincinnati  bar,  who  acted  as  volunteer  aid-de-camp,  behaved 
with  distinguished  gallantry ;  Colonel  Barnett,  chief  of  artillery 
and  ordnance ;  Captain  G.  H.  Gilman,  19th  U.  S.  infantry,  inspector 
of  artillery;  Captain  James  Curtis,  15th  U.  S.  infantry,  assistant 
inspector-general ;  Captain  "Wiles,  22d  Indiana,  provost-marshal- 
general;  Captain  Michler,  topographical  engineers;  Captain  Jesse 
Merrill,  of  the  signal  corps,  whose  corps  behaved  well;  Captain 
Elmer  Otis,  4th  regular  cavalry,  who  commanded  the  second 
courier  line,  connected  the  various  headquarters  most  successfully, 
and  who  made  a  most  opportune  and  brilliant  charge  on  Wheeler's 
cavalry,  routing  the  brigade  and  recapturing  300  of  our  prisoners. 
Lieutenant  Edson,  United  States  ordnance  officer,  who,  during 
the  battle  of  Wednesday,  distributed  ammunition  under  the  fire 
of  the  enemy's  batteries,  and  behaved  bravely.  Captain  Hubbard 
and  Lieutenant  Newberry,  who  joined  my  staff  on  the  field,  acting 
as  aids,  rendered  valuable  services  in  carrying  orders  on  the  field. 
Lieutenant  B^^se,  4th  U.  S.  cavalry,  commanded  the  escort  of  the 
headquarters'  train,  and  distinguished  himself  with  gallantry  and 
efficiency,  who  not  only  performed  these  appropriate  duties  to  my 
entire  satisfaction,  but  accompanied  me  every  where,  carrying 
orders  through  the  thickest  of  the  fight,  watched  while  others  slept, 
never  wear}^  when  duty  called,  deserves  my  public  thanks  and  the 
respect  and  gratitude  of  the  army. 

With  all  the  facts  of  the  battle  fully  before  me,  the  relative  num- 
bers and  positions  of  our  troops  and  those  of  the  rebels,  the  gal- 
lantry and  obstinacy  of  the  contest  and  the  final  result,  I  say,  from 
conviction,  and  as  public  acknowledgment  due  to  Almighty  God, 
in  closing  this  report,  "i^on  nobis!  Domine,  non  nobis.  Sed 
nomine  tuo  da  Gloriam !"  Wm.  S.  Rosecrans, 

Major- General  Commanding. 

Brigadier- General  L.  Thomas,  Adjutant-General  U.  S.  A. 
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Report  of    General  McCook. 

Headquarters  Right  Wing  14th  Army  Corps, 
In  Camp  2^  Miles  South  of  Murfreesboro,  Tenn., 

January  8,   1863. 

Major  G.   Goddard,   Chief  of  Staff  I4:th  Army  Corps  : 

Major  :  In  compliance  with  telegraphic  orders  from  the  general 
commanding  received  at  my  camp  on  Mill  creek,  five  miles  south 
of  ISTashville,  at  half  past  4  o'clock  A.  M.,  on  the  morning  of  the 
26th  of  December,  1862,  I  put  the  right  wing  of  the  14th  corps  in 
motion  toward  ]Solensville,  Tennessee. 

The  1st  division.  Brigadier- General  Jeff.  C.  Davis  commanding, 
marched  at  6  A.  M.,  upon  the  Edmondson  pike,  with  orders  to 
move  upon  that  road  to  Prim's  blacksmith  shop,  whence  it  was  to 
march  direct,  by  a,  country  road,  to  Nolensville. 

The  od  division,  Brigadier-General  Philip  II,  Sheridan  com- 
manding, also  marched  at  6  A.  M.,  and  upon  the  direct  road  to 
Nolensville. 

The  2d  division,  Brigadier-General  R.  W.  Johnson  commanding, 
(the  reserve  of  the  right  wing,)  followed  the  3d  division  upon  the 
direct  road. 

The  advance  guard  of  Generals  Davis'  and  Sheridan's  columns 
encountered  the  enemy's  cavalry  about  two  miles  beyond  our 
picket  line.  There  was  continuous  skirmishing  with  the  enemy 
until  the  heads  of  these  columns  reached  ISTolensville. 

About  a  mile  beyond  the  town  the  enemy  made  a  determined 
stand  in  a  defile  and  upon  a  range  of  hills  that  cross  the  turnpike 
at  this  point,  lining  the  slopes  with  skirmishers,  and  placing  a  six- 
gun  battery  on  a  commanding  position,  endeavoring  to  repel  our 
advance. 

They  were  attacked  in  front,  and  their  position  handsomely 
turned,  by  General  (Colonel)  Carlin's  brigade  of  Davis'  division, 
capturing  one  piece  of  their  artillery  and  several  prisoners.  After 
taking  possession  of  the  defile  and  hills,  the  command  was  en- 
camped. 

On  the  night  of  this  day  I  was  visited  by  the  general  command- 
ing, who  gave  me  verbal  orders  to  move  forward  in  the  morning 
vD  Triune,  seven  miles  distant,  and  attack  Ilardee's  corps,  supposed 
to  be  quartered  at  that  place.  At  this  place  I  was  joined  by  Brig- 
adier-General D.  S.  Stanley,  chief  of  cavalry,  with  the  1st  and  2d 
Tennessee  regiments  and  15th  Pennsylvania  cavahy. 

Preparations  were  made  to  move  forward  at  daylight,  the  caval- 
ry under  General  Stanley  in  advance,  followed  by  the  2d  division, 
under  General  Johnson. 

It  having  rained  all  the  day  previous  and  the  entire  night,  there 
was  a  deep  fog,  which  prevented  our  seeing  150  yards  in  any 
direction. 

The  columns  having  moved  about  two  miles  to  the  front,  they 
again  encountered  the  enemy,  consisting  of  cavalry,  infantry  and 
artillery.     The  fog  at  this  time  being  so  thick  that  friend  could 
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not  be  distinguished  from  foe,  and  our  cavalry  being  fired  upon  by 
our  infantry  skirmishers  on  the  flanks — the  enemy  being  conver- 
sant with  the  ground,  my  troops  strangers  to  it,  and,  from  prisoners 
captured,  having  learned  that  Hardee's  corps  had  been  in  line  of 
battle  since  night  before,  I  did  not  deem  it  prudent  to  advance  un- 
til the  fog  lifted.  I  ordered  the  command  to  halt  until  the  work 
could  be  done  understandingly.  The  fog  having  lifted  at  1  o'clock 
P.  M.,  an  advance  was  immediately  ordered,  driving  the  enemy's 
cavalry  before  us. 

On  nearing  Triune  we  found  that  the  main  portion  of  the  forces 
had  retired,  leaving  a  battery  of  six  pieces,  supported  by  cavalry, 
to  contest  the  crossing  of  Wilson's  creek,  which  has  steep  and  bluff 
banks. 

The  enemy  having  destroyed  the  bridge,  it  was  with  difficulty 
that  it  could  be  crossed.  On  the  approach  of  our  skirmishers,  the 
battery,  with  the  cavalry,  took  flight  down  the  Eaglesville  road. 
It  now  being  nearly  dark,  and  a  severe  and  driving  rain-storm 
blowing,  they  were  pursued  no  further. 

Johnson's  division  crossed,  and  camped  beyond  Wilson's  creek, 
repairing  the  destroyed  bridge. 

On  the  morning  of  the  28th  I  ordered  out  a  strong  reconnois- 
sance,  under  command  of  Brigadier-General  Willich,  to  learn 
whether  the  enemy  had  retired  to  Shelbyville  or  Murfreesboro. 
Pursuing  seven  miles  down  the  Shelbyville  road,  it  was  found  that 
the  enemy  had  turned  to  the  left,  having  taken  a  dirt  road,  which 
led  to  the  Salem  pike,  thence  to  Murfreesboro. 

Leaving   the   3d   brigade   of  Johnson's   division   at   Triune,   I 
Jnarched,  on  the  29th,  with  my  command,  on  the  Balle  Jack's 
road,  toward  Murfreesboro,  the  road  being  very  bad,  and  the  com- 
mand did  not  reach  "Wilkinson's  Cross  Roads  (five  miles  from  Mur- 
freesboro) until  late  in  the  evening. 

My  command  was  encamped  in  line  of  battle,  Sheridan's  on  the 
left  of  Wilkinson's  pike,  Davis'  division  on  the  right  of  the  same 
road,  Woodruff"'s  brigade  guarding  the  bridge  over  Overall's  creek, 
and  the  two  brigades  of  Johnson's  division  watching  the  right. 

On  that  evening,  believing  that  the  enemy  intended  giving  our 
army  battle  at  or  near  Murfreesboro,  1  ordered  the  brigade  left  at 
Triune  to  join  the  command  without  delay,  which  it  did  on  the 
30th. 

At  1  o'clock  A.  M.  on  the  30th,  I  received  an  order  from  Gene- 
ral Rosecrans  to  report  in  person  at  his  headquarters,  on  the  Mur- 
freesboro pike,  and  arrived  there  at  3:30  A.  M.,  received  my 
instructions,  which  were  that  the  left  of  my  line  should  rest  on  the 
right  of  General  Negley's  division,  and  my  right  was  to  be  thrown 
forward  until  it  became  parallel,  or  nearly  so,  with  Stone  river,  the 
extreme  right  to  rest  on  or  near  the  Franklin  road. 

My  entire  command  advanced  at  9|  o'clock,  Sheridan's  divi- 
sion moving  down  the  Wilkinson  turnpike,  until  its  advance 
encountered  the  enemy's  pickets. 

The  line  of  battle  was  then  formed,  the  left  of  Sherridan's  divi- 
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Bion  resting  upon  the  "Wilkinson  pike,  immediately  upon  General 
l^egley's  right.  The  remainder  of  Sheridan's  division  was  de- 
ployed to  the  right,  the  line  running  in  a  southeasterly  direction. 
Davis'  division,  which  had  already  been  deployed,  moved  up,  the 
left  resting  upon  Sheridan's  right,  Johnson's  division  being  held 
in  reserve.  Our  front  was  covered  with  a  strong  line  of  skirmish- 
ers, who  soon  became  sharply  engaged  with  the  enemy's  sharp- 
shooters and  skirmishers. 

The  line  moved  forward  but  slowly,  as  the  enemy  contested 
stubbornly  every  inch  of  ground  gained  by  us.  The  ground  was 
very  favorable  to  them.  They  were  under  cover  of  the  heavy 
woods  and  cedar  thickets.  At  12  M.  on  the  30th,  the  house  of  a 
Mr.  Harding  came  within  our  lines.  From  that  point  I  ascertained 
where  the  enemy's  line  of  battle  was — our  skirmishers  being  then 
about  500  yards  distant  from  it. 

The  right,  under  General  Davis,  moved  handsomely  but  slowly 
into  position,  as  the  ground  over  which  he  had  to  march  was  hotly 
contested  by  the  enemy's  skirmishers. 

At  1  P.  M.,  word  was  sent  to  General  D.  S.  Stanley,  chief  of 
cavalry,  that  Colonel  Zahn,  commanding  three  regiments  of  caval- 
ry bn  my  right  flank,  was  hard  pressed  by  a  superior  force.  I  or- 
dered one  brigade  of  my  reserve  division  to  report  to  General 
Stanley,  who  conducted  it  to  the  Franklin  road.  On  his  approach, 
the  enemy  pressing.  Colonel  Zahn  retired,  and  the  brigade  was 
ordered  back  to  the  former  position. 

At  2  P.  M.,  a  citizen,  residing  on  the  Franklin  road,  and  about 
half  a  mile  in  front  of  the  enemy's  line  of  battle,  was  put  under 
guard  by  General  Stanley.  He  reported  as  follows :  "  I  was  up  to 
the  enemy's  line  of  battle  twice  yesterday  and  once  this  morning 
to  get  some  stock  taken  from  me.  The  enemy's  troops  are  posted 
in  the  following  manner :  The  right  of  Cheatham's  division  rests 
on  the  Wilkinson  pike.  "Withers  is  on  Cheatam's  left,  with  his 
left  resting  on  the  Franklin  road.  Hardee's  corps  is  entirely 
beyond  that  road,  his  right  resting  on  that  road,  and  his  left  ex- 
tending toward  the  Salem  pike." 

This  man  was  immediately  sent  to  the  general  commanding,  and 
subsequently  returned  to  me  with  the  report  that  his  information 
had  been  received. 

I  also  sent  a  report  to  the  general  commanding,  by  my  aid-de- 
camp, Horace  N".  Fisher,  that  the  right  of  my  line  rested  directly 
in  front  of  the  enemy's  center.  This  made  me  anxious  for  ray 
right.  All  my  division  commanders  were  immediately  informed 
of  this  fact,  and  two  brigades  of  the  reserve  division,  commanded 
respectively  by  Generals  "Willich  and  Kirk,  two  of  the  best  and 
most  experienced  brigadiers  in  the  army,  were  ordered  to  the  right 
of  the  line  to  protect  the  right  flank  and  guard  against  surprise 
there. 

At  6  o'clock  P.  M.  I  received  an  order  from  the  general  com- 
manding to  have  large  and  extended  camp-fires  built  on  my  right, 
to  deceive  the  enemy,  making  them  believe  that  we  were  massing 
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troops  there.  This  order  was  communicated  to  General  Stanley, 
commanding  cavalry,  and  carried  into  execution  by  Major  R.  H. 
ifodine,  25th  Illinois,  engineer  officer  on  my  staff. 

On  the  morning  of  the  30th,  the  order  of  battle  was  nearly 
parallel  with  that  of  the  enemy,  my  right  slightly  refused,  and  my 
line  of  battle  in  two  lines. 

Two  brigades  of  the  reserve  reinforced  the  right  of  the  line,  and 
the  3d  brigade  of  the  reserve  was  posted  in  column  about  eight 
hundred  yards  in  the  rear  of  the  right.  On  the  evening  of  the 
80th  Sheridan's  left  rested  on  the  Wilkinson  road,  and  on  right 
of  Negiey's  division,  and  the  line  then  ran  in  a  southeasterly-direc- 
tion through  a  cedar  thicket,  until  General  Davis'  right  rested  near 
the  Franklin  road.  Kirk's  brigade  was  on  Davis'  right.  Willich's 
brigade  flanked  on  a  line  nearly  perpendicular  to  the  main  line, 
forming  a  crotchet  to  the  rear  to  avoid  the  possibilities  of  my  right 
being  turned  by  any  thing  like  an  equal  force.  My  line  was  a 
strong  one,  open  ground  in  front  for  a  short  distance.  My  instruc- 
tions for  the  following  day  were  received  at  about  6J  P.  M.  on  the 
30th,  which  were  as  follows : 

"  Take  strong  position ;  if  the  enemy  attack  you  fall  back  slowly, 
refusing  your  right,  contesting  the  ground  inch  by  inch.  If  the 
enemy  does  not  attack  you,  you  will  attack  them,  not  vigorously, 
but  warmly.  The  time  of  attack  by  you  (General  McCook)  to  be 
designated  by  the  general  commanding." 

I  was  also  informed  that  Crittenden's  corps  would  move,  simul- 
taneously with  my  attack,  into  Murfreesboro. 

Written  instructions  were  sent  by  me  to  each  division  com- 
mander on  the  night  of  the  30th,  explaining  to  each  what  would 
be  required  of  them  on  the  3l8t. 

At  about  6:30  A.  M.  on  the  31st,  a  determined,  heavy  attack 
was  made  on  Kirk's  and  Willich's  brigades,  on  the  extreme  right. 
They  were  attacked  by  such  an  overwhelming  force  that  they  were 
compelled  to  fall  back. 

General  Kirk  being  seriously  wounded  at  the  first  fire  upon  his 
main  line ;  General  Willich  having  his  horse  killed  early  in  the 
action,  and  he  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  the  two 
brigades  were  deprived  of  their  immediate  commanders,  and  gave 
way  in  confusion.  Colonel  Post's  brigade,  on  the  right  of  Davis' 
division,  and,  in  fact,  my  entire  line  to  Sheridan's  left,  was,  almost 
simultaneously,  attacked  by  a  heavy  force  of  the  enemy.  The 
attack  in  front  of  Davis  and  Sheridan  was  repulsed  several  times ; 
and,  had  not  the  heavy  attacking  columns  of  the  enemy  on  my 
right  succeeded  so  well,  my  line  could  have  been  maintained,  and 
the  enemy  driven  back  to  his  barricades,  which  extended  from  the 
Wilkinson  pike,  with  but  a  short  interval,  three-fourths  of  a  mile 
beyond  the  Franklin  road.  General  Sheridan's  division  was  ably 
maneuvered  by  him,  under  my  own  eye. 

As  soon  as  it  became  evident  that  my  lines  would  be  compelled 
to  give  way,  orders  were  given  to  reform  my  line  in  the  first  skirt 
of  timber,  in  the  rear  of  my  first  position.  The  enemy  advancing 
BO  rapidly  on  my  right,  I  found  this  impossible,  and  changed  the 
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point  of  reformiDg  my  line  to  the  high  ground  in  the  rear  of  the 
"Wilkinson  pike. 

Moving  to  the  left  of  my  line,  and  in  rear  of  Sheridan's  division, 
I  here  met  General  Rousseau  in  a  cedar  wood,  posting  his  division 
to  repel  the  attack.  I  then  ordered  my  line  to  fall  still  further 
back  and  form  on  the  right  of  Rousseau.  I  gave  General  Johnson 
orders,  in  person,  to  form  his  division  in  rear  of  Rousseau ;  Rous- 
seau's division  having  been  withdrawn  to  the  open  ground  in  rear 
of  the  cedar  woods,  the  last  position  became  untenable,  and  my 
troops  were  retired  to  the  Nashville  pike,  where  my  wing,  except 
Shaeffer's  brigade  of  Sheridan's  division,  was  reassembled  and  re- 
plenished with  ammunition.  On  arriving  at  the  pike,  I  found 
Colonel  Barker's  brigade,  of  "Wood's  division,  retiring  before  a 
heavy  force  of  the  enemy.  I  immediately  ordered  Roberts'  brigade, 
of  Sheridan's  division,  to  advance  into  a  cedar  wood,  and  charge 
the  enemy  and  drive  him  back.  Although  this  brigade  was  re- 
duced in  numbers,  and  having  but  two  rounds  of  cartridges,  it  ad- 
vanced to  the  charge,  under  the  gallant  Colonel  Bradley,  driving 
the  enemy  back  with  the  bayonet,  capturing  two  guns  and  forty 
prisoners,  and  securing  our  communication  on  the  Murfreesboro 
pike  at  this  point.  This  brigade  is  composed  of  the  22d,  42d,  27th 
and  51st  Illinois.     The  27th  particularly  distinguished  itself. 

About  11  A.  M.,  Colonel  Moses  B.  "Walker's  brigade  arrived 
upon  the  field  and  reported  to  me  for  duty.  They  were  assigned 
to  General  Sheridan's  command,  to  whose  report  I  refer  for  the 
good  conduct  of  this  brigade. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  31st,  the  right  wing  assumed  a  strong 
position;  its  left,  composed  of  "Walker's  brigade,  resting  near  a 
commanding  knoll,  the  line  running  nearly  northwest  along  the 
slope  of  a  ridge,  covered  with  cedar  growth,  the  right  resting  upon 
the  Murfreesboro  pike.  On  the  slope  strong  barricades  were 
erected,  which  could  have  been  well  defended  by  single  lines.  The 
second  line,  Gibson's  brigade,  (late  "Willich's,)  was  used  as  a  reserve. 
The  right  wing,  excepting  Davis'  division  and  Gibson's  brigade, 
did  not  participate  in  any  general  engagements  after  the  31  st. 
There  was  constant  skirmishing  in  my  front  till  the  night  of  the  3d. 

On  the  4th  the  enemy  left  his  position  in  front  of  the  right,  and 
evacuated  Murfreesboro  the  night  of  the  same  day.  On  the  6th, 
the  right  wing  marched  to  its  present  camp,  two  miles  and  a  half 
south  of  Murfreesboro,  on  the  Shelbyville  pike. 

The  reports  of  Generals  Johnson,  Davis  and  Sheridan,  division 
commanders,  are  herewith  inclosed.  Accompanying  General 
Johnson's  report  you  will  find  the  reports  of  the  brigade,  regi- 
mental and  battery  commanders  carefully  prepared. 

I  have  been  thus  particular  on  account  of  the  commanding  gen- 
eral's dispatch  to  the  general-in-chief,  and  also  from  erroneous 
reports  sent  to  the  public  by  newspaper  correspondents.  The 
attention  of  the  general  commanding  is  particularly  called  to  the 
reports  of  Colonels  Gibson  and  Dodge ;  also  to  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Jones'  report,  who  commanded  the  pickets  in  front  of  "Willich's 
brigade. 
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Captain  Edgarton,  commanding  battery  of  Kirk's  brigade,  cer- 
tainly was  guilty  of  a  great  error  in  taking  even  a  part  of  Ms 
horses  to  water  at  such  an  hour.  He  is  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy, 
and,  therefore,  no  report  can  be  had  from  him  at  present. 

In  a  strict  compliance  with  my  orders,  and  the  knowledge  I  pos- 
sessed of  the  position  of  the  enemy,  which  was  communicated  to 
my  superior  and  the  generals  under  my  command,  I  could  not  have 
made  a  better  disposition  of  my  troops. 

On  subsequent  examination  of  the  field  I  found  the  statements 
of  the  citizen  referred  to  in  my  report  correct,  as  the  barricades 
extended  fully  three-fourths  of  a  mile  beyond  the  Franklin  road. 
I  am  well  satisfied  that  Hardee's  corps,  supported  by  McCown's 
division  (late  of  Kirby  Smith's  corps),  attacked  Kirk's  and  "Wil- 
lich's  brigades  about  the  same  time  Withers'  division  attacked 
Davis,  and  Cheatham's  division  attacked  Sheridan.  Cheatham's 
and  Withers'  divisions  compose  Polk's  corps. 

I  was  in  the  rear  of  the  center  of  my  line  when  this  attack  com- 
menced ;  therefore  I  did  not  see  all  of  the  columns  that  attacked 
and  turned  my  ris^ht;  but  it  may  be  safely  estimated  that  the  rebel 
force  outnumbered  ours  three  to  one. 

After  leaving  my  line  of  battle,  the  ground  in  the  rear  was,  first, 
open  fields ;  second,  woods  ;  then  a  dense  cedar  thicket ;  and  over 
such  ground  it  was  almost  impossible  for  troops  to  retire  in  good 
order,  particularly  when  assailed  by  superior  numbers. 

My  ammunition  train  under  charge  of  my  efficient  ordnance 
officer.  Captain  Gates  P.  Thruston,  1st  Ohio,  was  at  an  early  hour 
ordered  to  take  a  position  in  the  rear  of  thi  center  of  my  line.  It 
was  then  attacked  by  the  cavalry,  which  was  handsomely  repulsed 
by  a  detachment  of  cavalry  under  the  direction  of  Captain  H. 
Pease,  of  General  Davis'  staff,  and  Captain  G.  P.  Thruston,  ord- 
nance officer. 

The  train  was  conducted  safely  to  the  Nashville  pike  by  Captain 
Thruston,  cutting  a  road  through  the  cedar  wood  for  the  passage 
of  the  train. 

To  Brigadiers  E,.  W.  Johnson,  Phillip  H.  Sheridan  and  Jeff.  C. 
Davis,  I  return  my  thanks,  for  their  gallant  conduct  upon  the  day  . 
of  the  battle,  and  for  their  prompt  support  and  conscientious  atten- 
tion to  dut}''  during  their  service  in  the  right  wing.     I  commend 
them  to  my  superiors  and  my  country. 

To  Brigadier-General  D.  S.  Stanley  my  thanks  are  particularly 
due.  He  commanded  my  advance  from  Nolensville,  and  directed 
the  cavalry  on  my  right  flank.  A  report  of  the  valuable  services 
of  our  cavalry  will  be  furnished  by  General  Stanley.  I  commend 
him  to  my  superiors  and  my  country. 

For  the  particular  instances  of  good  conduct  of  individuals,  I 
refer  you  to  the  reports  of  division  commanders. 

I  can  not  refrain  from  again  caUingthe  attention  of  my  superiors 
to  the  conspicuous  gallantry  and  untiring  zeal  of  Colonel  W.  H. 
Gibson,  of  the  49th  Ohio  volunteers.  He  succeeded  to  the  com- 
mand of  Willich's  brigade,  and  was  ever  prompt  to  dash  upon  the 
enemy  with  his  gallant  brigade  when  opportunity  permitted.     I 
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have  repeatedly  recommeuded  him  for  promotion.    He  has  again 
won  additional  claims  to  his  reward. 

Colonel  Harker,  commanding  a  brigade  of  Wood's  division,  per- 
formed gallant  service  under  my  supervision,  as  also  did  Colonel 
Fyffe,  of  the  59th  Ohio.     They  are  commended  to  my  superiors. 

To  my  staff — Lieutenant-Colonel  E.  Bassett  Langdon,  iuspector- 
general;  Major  E..  H.  Nodine,  engineer  officer;  Major  J.  A.  Camp- 
bell, assistant  adjutant-general;  Captain  Gates  P.  Thruston,  ord- 
nance officer;  Captain  B.  D.  "Williams,  A.  D.  C. ;  Captain  J.  ]^. 
Boyd,  assistant  quartermaster ;  Captain  O.  F.  Blake,  provost  mar- 
shal ;  Major  Caleb  Bates,  volunteer  A.  D.  C. ;  Captain  Horace  N. 
Fisher,  volunteer  A.  D.  C.  and  topographical  engineer — my  thanks 
are  due  for  their  conspicuous  gallantry  and  intelligence  on  the  field. 

My  escort,  under  command  of  Lieutenant  Huckston,  2d  Ken- 
tucky cavalry,  and  my  orderlies,  behaved  gallantly.  "When  my 
horse  was  shot,  Orderly  Cook,  of  the  2d  Indiana  cavalry,  replaced 
him  with  his  own. 

The  officers  of  the  signal  corps  were  ever  ready  to  perform  any 
service  in  their  line,  or  as  aids. 

•  The  report  of  Surgeon  C.  McDermot,  the  medical  director  of  the 
right  wing,  is  also  submitted.  Surgeon  McDermot's  gallantry  on 
the  field,  and  his  great  care  of  the  wounded,  is  worthy  of  great 
praise.  My  entire  medical  corps  behaved  nobl}'-,  except  Assistant 
Surgeon  "VV.  S.  Fisk,  of  the  3d  Indiana  cavalry,  who  fled  to  Kash- 
ville.     He  is  recommended  for  dismissal. 

The  casualties  of  my^wing  are  542  killed,  and  2,234  wounded. 

The  nation  is  agaiir  called  upon  to  mourn  the  loss  of  gallant 
spirits  who  fell  upon  the  sanguinary  field. 

First  of  these,  Brigadier-General  J.  W.  Sill,  commanding  1st 
brigade,  3d  division.  He  was  noble,  conscientious  in  the  discharge 
of  ever}''  duty,  brave  to  a  fault.  He  had  no  ambition,  save  to  serve 
his  country.  He  died  a  Christian  soldier,  and  in  the  act  of  repuls- 
ing the  enemy. 

Such  names  as  Roberts,  Schaeffer,  Harrison,  Sterne,  "Williams, 
Reed,  Housem,  Drake,  "Wooster  and  McKee,  all  field  officers,  and 
many  other  commissioned  officers  of  the  right  wing,  who  fell  vin- 
dicating their  flag,  will  never  be  forgotton  by  a  grateful  country. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

A.  McD.  McCooK, 

Major-General  United  States  Volunteers. 


Report  of  General  Thomas. 

Headquarters,  Center  14th  Army  Corps, 

Department  of  the  Cumberlani), 

MuRFREESBORO,  January  15,  1863. 

Major  C.   Goddard,  Adjutant- General  and  Chief  of  Staff : 

Major  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  the  major-general  com- 
manding the  Department  of  the  Cumberland  the  following  report 
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of  tlie  operations  of  that  part  of  my  command,  whicli  was  engaged 
in  the  battle  of  Stone  river,  in  front  of  Murfreeaboro.  It  is  proper 
to  state  here,  that  two  brigades  of  Fry's  division,  and  Eeynolds' 
eantire  division,  were  detained  near  Gallatin  and  along  the  Louis- 
ville and  Nashville  railroad,  to  watch  the  movements  of  the  rebel 
leader  Morgan,  who  had  been  for  a  long  time  on  the  watch  for 
an  opportunity  to  destroy  the  railroad. 

Rousseau's,  Negley's  and  Mitchell's  divisions,  and  Walker's 
brigade  of  Fry's  division,  were  concentrated  at  ITashville;  but 
Mitchell's  division  being  required  to  garrison  Nashville,  my  only 
available  force  was  Rousseau's  and  Negley's  divisions,  and  "Wal- 
ker's brigade  of  Fry's  division,  about  thirteen  thousand  three 
hundred  and  ninety-five  (13,395)  effective  men. 

December  26. — Negley's  division,  followed  by  Rousseau's  divi- 
sion and  Walker's  brigade,  marched  by  the  Franklin  pike  to 
Brentwood,  at  that  point  taking  the  Wilson  pike.  ISTegley  and 
Rousseau  were  to  have  encamped  for  the  night  at  Owen's  store. 
On  reaching  the  latter  place,  Negley  hearing  heavy  firing  in  the 
direction  of  Nolensville,  left  his  train  with  a  guard  to  follow,  and 
pushed  forward  with  his  troops  to  the  support  of  Brigadier-Gen- 
eral J.  C.  Davis'  command,  the  advance  division  of  McCook's 
corps,  Davis  having  become  hotly  engaged  with  the  enemy,  posted 
in  Nolensville  and  in  the  pass  through  the  hills  south  of  that  vil- 
lage. Rousseau  encamped,  with  his  division,  at  Owen's  store,  and 
Walker,  with  his  brigade,  at  Brentwood.  During  the  night  a  very 
heavy  rain  fell,  making  the  cross  road  almost  impassable,  and  it  was 
not  until  the  night  of  the  27th  that  Rousseau  reached  Nolensville 
with  the  troops  and  train.  Negley  remained  at  Nolensville  until 
10  A.  M.  on  the  27th,  when,  having  brought  his  train  across  from 
Wilson's  pike,  he  moved  to  the  east,  over  an  exceedingly  rough 
by-road,  to  the  right  of  Crittenden,  at  Stewardsboro,  on  the  Mur- 
freesboro  pike.  Walker,  by  my  order,  retraced  his  steps  from 
Brentwood,  and  crossed  over  to  the  Nolensville  pike. 

December  28. — Negley  remained  in  camp  at  Stewardsboro, bring- 
ing his  train  from  the  rear.  Rousseau  reached  Stewardsboro  on 
the  night  of  the  28tli.     His  train  arrived  early  next  day. 

December  29. — Negley's  division  crossed  Stewart's  creek,  two 
miles  southwest  and  above  the  turnpike  bridge,  and  marched  in 
support  of  the  head  and  right  flank  of  Crittenden's  corps,  which 
moved,  by  the  Murfreesboro  pike,  to  a  point  within  two  miles  of 
Murfreesboro.  The  enemy  fell  back  before  our  advance,  contest- 
ing the  ground  obstinately  with  their  cavalry  rear  guard. 

Rousseau  remained  in  camp  at  Stewardsboro,  detaching  Stark- 
weather's brigade,  with  a  section  of  artillery,  to  the  Jefferson  pike 
crossing  of  Stone  river,  to  observe  the  movements  of  the  enemy  in 
#iat  direction.  Walker  reached  Stewardsboro,  from  the  Nolens- 
ville  pike,  about  dark. 

December  30. — A  cavalry  force  of  the  enemy,  something  over 
four  hundred  strong,  with  two  pieces  of  artillery,  attacked  Stark- 
weather about  9  A.  M.,  but  were  soon  driven  off.  The  enemy 
opened  a  brisk  fire  on  Crittenden's  advance,  doing  but  little  execu- 
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tion,  however,  about  7  A.  M.  During  the  morning,  IN'egley's  divi- 
sion was  obliqued  to  the  right,  and  took  up  a  position  on  the  right 
of  Palmer's  division  of  Crittenden's  corps,  and  was  then  advanced 
through  a  dense  cedar  thicket,  several  hundred  yards  in  width,  to 
the  Wilkinson  Cross  Road,  driving  the  enemy's  skirmishers  steadily, 
and  with  considerable  loss.  Our  loss  comparatively  small.  About 
noon,  Sheridan's  division,  of  McCook's  corps,  approached  by  the 
"Wilkinson  Cross  Road,  joined  Negley's  right,  McCook's  two  other 
divisions  coming  up  on  Sheridan's  right,  thus  forming  a  continuous 
line,  the  left  resting  on  Stone  river,  the  right  stretching  in  a  west- 
erly direction,  and  resting  on  high  wooded  ground,  a  short  distance 
to  the  south  of  Wilkinson  Cross  Road,  and,  as  has  since  been  ascer- 
tained, nearly  parallel  with  the  enemy's  intrenehments,  thrown  up 
on  the  sloping  land  bordering  the  northwest  bank  of  Stone  river. 
Rousseau's  division  (with  the  exception  of  Starkweather's  brigade) 
being  ordered  up  from  Stewardsboro,  reached  the  position  occupied 
by  the  army  about  4  P.  M.,  and  bivouacked  on  the  Murfreesboro 
pike,  in  the  rear  of  the  centre.  During  the  night  of  the  30th,  I 
sent  orders  to  Walker  to  take  up  a  strong  position  near  the  turn- 
pike bridge  over  Stewart's  creek,  and  defend  the  position  against 
any  attempt  of  the  enemy's  cavalry  to  destroy  it.  Rousseau  was 
ordered  to  move  by  6  A.  M.  on  the  31st  to  a  position  in  rear  of 
Negley.  This  position  placed  his  division  with  its  left  on  the  Mur- 
freesboro pike,  and  its  right  extending  into  the  cerdar  thicket, 
through  which  Negley  had  marched  on  the  30th. 

In  front  of  Negley's  position,  bordering  a  large  open  field,  reach- 
ing to  the  Murfreesboro  pike,  a  heavy  growth  of  timber  extended 
in  a  southerly  direction  toward  the  river.  Across  the  field,  run- 
ning in  an  easterly  direction,  the  enemy  had  thrown  up  rifle-pits 
at  intervals  from  the  timber  to  the  river  bank  to  the  east  side  of 
the  turnpike.  Along  this  line  of  intrenehments,  on  an  eminence 
about  800  yards  from  Negley's  position,  and  nearly  in  front  of  his  left, 
some  cannon  had  been  placed,  affording  the  enemy  great  advantage 
in  covering  an  attack  on  our  centre.  However,  Palmer,  Negley 
and  Sheridan  held  the  position  their  troops  had  so  manfully  won 
the  morning  of  the  30th,  against  every  attempt  to  drive  them 
back,  and  remained  in  line  of  battle  during  the  night. 

December  31. — Between  6  and  7  A.  M.,  the  enemy  having 
massed  a  heavy  force  on  McCook's  right  during  the  night  of  the 
30th,  attacked  and  drove  it  back,  pushing  his  division  in  pursuit 
in  echelon,  and  in  supporting  distance,  until  he  had  gained  suffi- 
cient ground  in  our  rear  to  wheel  his  masses  to  the  right,  and 
throw  them  upon  the  right  flank  of  the  centre,  at  the  same  mo- 
ment attacking  Negley  and  Palmer  in  front  with  a  greatly  supe- 
rior force.  To  counteract  this  movement,  I  had  ordered  Rousseau 
to  place  two  brigades,  with  a  battery,  to  the  right  and  rear  of 
Sheridan's  division,  facing  towards  the  west,  so  as  to  support 
Sheridan,  should  he  be  able  to  hold  his  ground,  or  to  cover  him, 
should  he  be  compelled  to  fall  back.  About  11  o'clock.  General 
Sheridan  reported  to  me  that  his  ammunition  was  entirely  out,  and 
he  would  be  compelled  to  fall  back  to  get  more.    As  it  became 
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necessary  for  General  Sheridan  to  fall  back,  the  enemy  pressed  on 
Btill  further  to  our  rear,  and  soon  took  up  a  position  which  gave 
them  a  concentrated  cross-fire  of  musketry  and  cannon  on  Neg- 
ley's  and  Rousseau's  troops,  at  short  range.  This  compelled  me  to 
fall  back  out  of  the  cedar  woods,  and  take  up  a  line  along  a  de- 
pression in  the  open  ground,  within  good  musket  range  of  the 
edge  of  the  woods,  while  the  artillery  was  retired  to  the  high 
ground  to  the  right  of  the  turnpike.  From  this  last  position  we 
were  enabled  to  drive  back  the  enemy,  and  cover  the  formation  of 
our  troops  and  secure  the  centre  on  the  high  ground.  In  the  exe- 
cution of  this  last  movement,  the  regular  brigade,  under  Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Shepherd,  18th  United  States  infantry,  came  under  a 
-most  murderous  fire,  losing  22  officers  and  538  men  in  killed  and 
wounded,  _bu{,  with  the  co-operation  of  Scribner's  and  Beatty's 
(John)  brigades,  and  Guenther's  and  Loomis'  batteries,  gallantly 
held  its  ground  against  overwhelming  odds.  The  centre  having 
succeeded  in  driving  back  the  enemy  from  its  front,  and  our  artil- 
lery concentrating  its  fire  on  the  cedar  thicket  on  our  right,  drove 
him  back  far  under  cover,  from  which,  though  attempting  it,  he 
could  not  make  any  advance. 

,^  January  1,  1863. — Repeated  attempts  were  made  by  the  enemy 
to_  advance  on  our  position  during  the  morning,  but  they  were 
driven  back  before  emerging  from  the  woods.  Colonel  Stark- 
weather's brigade,  of  Rousseau's  division,  and  Walker's  brigade, 
of  Fry's  division,  having  reinforced  us  during  the  night,  took  post 
on  the  right  of  Rousseau,  and  left  of  Sheridan,  and  bore  their 
share  in  repelling  the  attempts  of  the  enemy  on  the  morning  of 
the  1st  instant. 

For  the  details  of  the  most  valuable  services  rendered  by  these 
two  brigades,  on  the  30th  and  31st  of  December,  and  9n  the  1st, 
2d  and  3d  of  January,  1863,  I  Mer  you  to  their  reports.  In  this 
connection  I  also  refer  you  to  the  report  of  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Parkhurst,  commanding  the  9th  Michigan  infantry,  (on  provost 
duty  at  my  headquarters,)  for  the  details  of  the  most  valuable 
services  rendered  by  his  command  on  the  31st  of  December  and 
the  1st  and  2d  of  January,  ^egley's  division  was  ordered,  early 
in  the  day,  to  the  support  of  McCook's  right,  in  which  position  it 
remained  during  the  night. 

January  2.— About  7  A.  M.  the  enemy  opened  a  direct  and 
cross-fire  from  his  batteries  in  our  front,  and  from  a  position  on  the 
east  bank  of  Stone  river,  to  our  left  and  front,  at  the  same  time 
making  a  strong  demonstration  with  infantry,  resulting,  however, 
in  no  serious  attack.  Our  artillery,  Loomis',  Guenther's,  Stokes', 
and  another  battery,  the  commander's  name  I  can  not  now  recall, 
soon  drove  back  their  infantry.  Negley  was  withdrawn  from  the 
extreme  right,  and  placed  in  reserve  behind  Crittenden's  right. 
About  4  P.  M.  a  division  of  Crittenden's  command,  which  had 
crossed  Stone  river  to  reconnoiter,  was  attacked  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing force  of  the  enemy,  and,  after  a  gallant  resistance,  compelled 
to  fall  back.  The  movements  of  the  enemy  having  been  observed 
and  reported  by  some  of  my  troops  in  the  centre,  I  sent  orders  to 
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Negley  to  advance  to  the  support  of  Crittenden's  troops,  should 
they  want  help.  This  order  was  obeyed  in  most  gallant  style,  and 
resulted  in  the  complete  annihilation  of  the  26th  Tennessee  (rebel) 
regiment  and  the  capture  of  their  flag.  Also,  in  the  capture  of  a 
battery,  which  the  enemy  had  been  forced  to  abandon,  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet. 

January  3. — Soon  after  daylight,  the  43d  Indiana,  on  picket  in 
a  clump  of  woods,  about  800  yards  in  front  of  our  hues,  was  at- 
tacked by  a  brigade  of  the  enemy,  evidently  superior  in  number, 
and  driven  in,  with  considerable  loss.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Shank- 
lin,  commanding  the  regiment,  was  surrounded  and  taken  prisoner, 
while  gallantly  endeavoring  to  draw  olf  his  men  under  the  fire  of 
such  superior  numbers.  From  this  woods  the  enemy's  sharp- 
shooters continued  to  fire  occasionally  during  the  day  on  our 
pickets. 

About  6  P.  M.  two  regiments  from  Colonel  John  Beatty's  brig- 
ade, Rousseau's  division,  co-operating  w'ith  two  regiments  of 
Spears'  (Tennessee)  brigade,  of  I^egley's  division,  covered  by  tbe 
skillful  and  well  directed  fire  of  Guenther's  5th  United  States  artil- 
lery, and  Loomis'  1st  Michgan  battery,  advanced  on  the  woods  and 
drove  the  enemy,  not  only  from  its  cover,  but  from  the  intrench- 
ments,  a  short  distance  beyond.  For  the  details  of  this  gallant 
night  attack,  I  refer  you  to  the  report  of  Brigadier-General  Spears, 
commanding  3d  brigade  of  Negley's  division,  and  Colonel  John 
Beatty,  commanding  2d  brigade  of  Rousseau's  division. 

The  enemy  having  retreated  during  the  night  of  the  3d,  our 
troops  were  occupied  during  the  day  of  the  4th  in  burying  the 
dead  left  on  the  field.  In  the  afternoon,  one  brigade  of  ISTegley's 
division  w^as  advanced  to  the  crossing  of  Stone  river,  w^ith  a  brig- 
ade of  Rousseau's  division  in  supporting  distance,  in  reserve. 

January  5. — My  entire  commaitd,  preceded  by  Stanley's  cavalry, 
marched  into  Murfreesboro  and  took  up  the  position  which  we 
now  hold.  The  enemy's  rear  guard  of  cavalry  was  overtaken  on 
the  Shelbyville  and  Manchester  roads,  about  five  miles  from  Mur- 
freesboro, and  after  sharp  skirmishing  for  two  or  three  hours,  was 
driven  from  our  immediate  front. 

The  conduct  of  my  command,  from  the  time  the  army  left  ITash- 
ville  to  its  entry  into  Murfreesboro,  is  deserving  of  the  highest 
praise,  both  for  their  patient  endurance  of  the  fatigues  and  dis- 
comforts of  a  five  days'  battle,  and  for  the  manly  spirit  exhibited 
by  them  in  the  various  phases  in  this  memorable  contest.  I  refer 
you  to  the  detailed  reports  of  the  division  and  brigade  command- 
ers, forwarded  herewith,  for  special  mention  of  those  ofiicers  and 
men  of  their  commands  whose  conduct  they  thought  worthy  of 
particular  notice. 

All  the  members  of  my  stafi".  Major  G.  E.  Flynt,  A.  A.  G. ; 
Lieutenant-Colonel  A.  Von  Schrader,  74th  Ohio,  acting  inspector 
general;  Captain  0.  A.  Mack,  13th  United  States  infantry,  acting 
chief  commissary;  and  Captain  A.  J.  Mackay,  chief  quarter- 
master, were  actively  employed  in  carrying  orders  to  various  parts 
of  my  command,  and  in  the  execution  of  the   appropriate  duties 
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of  their  office.  Captain  0.  A.  Mack  was  dangerously  wounded  in 
the  right  hip  and  abdomen,  while  conveying  orders  from  me  to 
Major-General  Rousseau.  The  officers  of  the  signal  corps,  at- 
tached to  my  headquarters,  did  excellent  service  in  their  appropri- 
ate sphere,  when  possible ;  and  as  aids-de-camp",  carrying  orders. 
My  escort,  composed  of  a  select  detail  from  the  1st  Ohio  cavalry, 
commanded  by  1st  Lieutenant  Barker,  of  the  same  regiment,  have 
been  on  duty  with  me  for  nearly  a  year,  and  deserve  commendation 
for  the  faithful  performance  of  their  appropriate  duties.  Private 
Gusteam  was  killed  by  a  cannon  shot,  on  the  morning  of  January 
2d.  Surgeon  0.  D.  Beebe  deserves  special  mention  for  his  efficient 
arrangements  for  moving  the  wounded  from  the  field,  and  giving 
them  immediate  attention. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

George  H.  Thomas, 
Major-General  United  States  Volunteers. 


Report  op  General  Crittenden. 

Headquarters  Left  Wing,     ) 
Murfreesboro,  January  20th,  1863.) 

Lieutenant- Colonel  Goddard,  Chief  of  Staff: 

Colonel  :  In  obedience  to  orders,  I  left  camp  near  Nashville  on 
the  26th  of  December,  and  reache'd  the  point  where  the  battle  of 
Stone  river  was  fought  before  dusk  on  the  morning  of  the  29th. 
The  march  from  Nashville  was  accompanied  by  the  skirmishing 
nsual  when  an  army  moves  towards  an  enemy,  posted  near  by  and 
in  force.  The  gallant  and  handsome  things  done  by  several  differ- 
ent portions  of  my  command  during  this  march,  have  been  men- 
tioned in  detail  by  the  immediate  commanders  conducting  the 
advance  and  leading  the  skirmishers.  The  seizure  of  two  bridges, 
one  by  General  Hascall,  and  the  other  by  Colonel  Hazen  ;  the  gal- 
lant charge  of  the  troops  of  Hascall's  brigade  at  Lavergne ;  and 
the  counter  charge  and  capture  of  twenty-five  of  the  enemy  by  a 
company  of  the  new  regiment,  100th  Illinois,  when  charged  by  the 
enemy's  cavalry,  are  worthy  of  notice. 

It  was  about  dusk,  and  just  at  the  moment  when  Generals  Wood 
and  Palmer  had  halted  to  gather  up  their  troops,  that  I  reached 
the  head  of  my  command.  These  two  generals  had  their  divisions 
in  line  of  battle,  General  "Wood  on  the  left,  and  General  Palmer  on 
the  right,  the  enemy  in  sight,  and  evidently  in  heavier  force  than 
we  had  yet  encountered  them  ;  it  was  evident  they  intended  to 
dispute  the  passage  of  the  river,  and  to  fight  a  battle  at  or  near 
Murfreesboro. 

At  this  moment  I  received  an  order  to  occupy  Murfreesboro  with 
one  division,  camping  the  other  two  outside. 

I  immediately  gave  orders  to  advance,  and  the  movement  was 
coiBtmenced,    General  Wood  was  ordered  to  occupy  the  place, 
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General  Palmer  being  ordered,  at  General  "Wood's  suggestion,  to 
keep  in  line  with  Wood's  division,  and  advance  with  him,  until  he 
had  forced  the  passage  of  the  river.  At  this  time  it  was  dark. 
General  Wood  had  declared,  when  he  received  the  order,  that  it 
was  hazarding  a  great  deal  for  very  little,  to  move  over  unknown 
ground  in  the  night,  instead  of  waiting  for  daylight,  and  that  I 
ought  to  take  the  responsibility  of  disobeying  the  order.  I  thought 
the  movement  hazardous,  but  as  the  success  of  the  whole  army 
might  de[»end  on  the  prompt  execution  of  orders  by  every  officer, 
it  was  my  duty  to  advance.  After  General  Wood  had  issued  the 
order  to  advance,  and  General  Palmer  had  received  his  also,  they 
both  came  to  see  me,  and  insisted  that  the  order  should  not  be  car- 
lied  out.  I  refused  to  rescind  the  order,  but  consented  to  suspend 
it  for  an  hour,  as  General  Kosecrans  could  be  heard  from  in  that 
time.  During  the  interval  the  general  himself  came  to  the  front, 
and  approved  of  what  I  had  done. 

In  the  meantime.  Colonel  Ilarker,  after  a  sharp  skirmish,  gal- 
lantly crossed  the  river  with  his  brigade  and  Bradley's  battery,  and 
Hascall  was  already  in  the  river  advancing,  when  the  order  to  sus- 

Eend  the  movement  was  received.  As  soon  as  possible  I  recalled 
[arker,  and,  to  my  great  satisfaction,  this  able  officer,  with  con- 
summate address,  withdrew  from  the  actual  presence  of  a  vastly 
superior  force  his  artillery  and  troops,  and  recrossed  the  river  with- 
out any  serious  loss.  During  the  night.  General  McCook  came 
over  to  see  the  commanding  general,  and  reported  that  he  was  on 
the  Wilkinson  pike,  about  three  miles  in  the  rear  of  our  line,  and 
that  he  should  advance  in  the  mornii'ig.  The  next  morning,  (the 
30th)  early,  my  line  of  battle  was  formed.  Palmer's  division  oc- 
cupied the  ground  to  the  right  of  the  turnpike,  his  right  resting 
on  General  Negley's  left,  General  Negley  having  advanced  into 
the  wood  and  taken  a  position  in  the  centre,  to  take  a  position 
with  General  McCook  when  he  should  come  in  line.  General 
Wood  was  to  occupy  that  part  of  our  front  to  the  left  of  the  turn- 
pike extending  down  the  river.  General  Van  Cleve  was  held  in 
reserve  to  the  rear  and  left.  This  position  of  our  forces  was,  with- 
out material  change,  maintained  all  day,  though  the  skirmishing 
during  part  of  the  day  was  very  heavy,  particularly  on  our  ex- 
treme right,  where  McCook  was  coming  up.  Then,  when  it  ap- 
parently assumed  the  proportion  of  a  battle,  I  proposed  to  cross 
the  river  with  my  corps,  and  attack  Murfreesboro  from  the  left,  by 
way  of  the  Lebanon  pike,  but  the  general,  though  approving  the 
plan  of  attack,  would  not  consent  that  I  should  move  until  Mc- 
Cook was  more  seriously  engaged. 

On  the  morning  of  the  Slst,  when  the  battle  begun,  I  occupied 
the  front  near  the  turnpike.  General  Palmer's  division  on  the  right, 
General  Wood  on  the  left,  General  Van  Cleve  in  reserve  to  the  rear 
and  left.  About  8  o'clock,  when  my  troops  under  Van  Cleve  were 
crossing  the  river,  as  ordered,  and  when  all  was  ready  fur  an  ad- 
vance movement,  it  became  evident  that  our  right  wa?  V.eing  driven 
back;  orders  were  received  and  immediately  issued,  recalling  Van 
Cleve  and  stopping  the  advance  ;  Van  Cleve  was  ordered  to  leave 
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a  brigade  to  guard  the  ford,  fMathews'  brigade,  Colonel  Price  com- 
manding in  Colonel  Mathews  absence,  was  left,)  and  to  hurry  with 
all  possible  dispatch  to  try  and  check  the  enemy  to  the  right  and 
rear.  One  brigade  of  his  division,  Colonel  Fyffe's,  had  already 
been  ordered  to  protect  the  train  then  threatened  near  the  hospital, 
and  General  Van  Cleve  moved  at  once  and  quickly  to  the  right 
with  Beatty's  brigade.  He  arrived  most  opportunely,  as  his  owa 
and  Colonel  Beatty's  reports  show,  and  checked  the  enemy.  The 
confusion  of  our  own  troops,  who  were  being  driven  from  the 
woods  at  this  point,  hindered  him,  for  some  time,  from  forming  his 
men  in  line  of  battle.  This  difficulty,  however,  was  soon  overcome, 
his  line  rapidly  formed,  and  one  small  brigade,  commanded  by  the 
gallant  Colonel  Beatty,  of  the  19th  Ohio,  under  the  direction  of 
General  Van  Cleve,  boldly  attacked  vastly  superior  forces  of  the 
enemy,  then  advancing  in  full  career,  checked  their  advance  and 
drove  them  back.  Being  soon  reinforced  by  Fyffe's  brigade  and 
Harker's  brigade,  of  Wood's  division,  the  enemy  were  pressed  vig- 
orously, and  too  far.  They  came  upon  the  enemy  massed  to  re- 
ceive them,  who,  outnumbering  them,  and  outflanking  them, 
compelled  them  to  fall  back  in  turn.  This  they  did  in  good  order, 
and  fighting  with  such  effect  that  the  enemy  drew  off  and  left 
them,  and  they  were  able  to  hold  their  position  during  the  remain- 
der of  the  day.  From  this  time  the  great  object  of  the  enemy 
seemed  to  be  to  break  our  left  and  front,  where,  under  great  disad- 
vantages, my  two  divisions,  under  Generals  Wood  and  Palmer, 
maintained  their  ground.  When  the  troops  composing  the  centre 
and  right  wing  of  our  army  had  been  driven  by  the  enemy  from 
our  original  line  of  battle  to  a  line  almost  perpendicular  to  it,  the 
Ist  and  2d  divisions  of  the  left  wing  still  nobly  maintained 
their  position.  Though  several  times  assaulted  by  the  enemy  in 
great  force,  it  was  evident  that  it  was  vital  to  us  that  this  position 
should  be  held,  at  least  until  our  troops,  who  had  been  driven 
back,  could  establish  themselves  on  their  new  line.  The  country 
is  deeply  indebted  to  Generals  Wood  and  Palmer  for  the  sound 
judgment,  skill  and  courage  with  which  they  managed  their  com- 
mands at  this  important  crisis  in  the  battle.  The  reports  of  my 
division  commanders  show  how  nobly  and  how  ably  they  were  sup- 
ported by  their  officers;  and  the  most  melancholy  and  convincing 
proof  of  the  bravery  of  all  who  fought  in  this  part  of  the  field  is 
their  terrible  list  of  killed  and  wounded,  for  with  them  was  no 
rout,  no  confusion ;  the  men  who  fell,  fell  fighting  in  their  ranks. 

Generals  Wood  and  Van  Cleve  being  wounded  on  the  31st,  their 
commands  devolved,  of  course,  on  other  officers — General  Hascall 
taking  command  of  Wood's  division,  and  Colonel  Beatty  of  Van 
CI  eve's,  on  the  1st  of  January.  It  was  a  fortunate  thing  that 
competent  and  gallant  officers  took  command  of  these  noble  di- 
visions. 

On  the  night  of  the  31st,  with  the  consent  of  the  general  com- 
manding, I  reunited  my  command,  bringing  them  all  together  on 
the  left  of  the  turnpike,  and  before  daylight,  by  orders  from  the 
general  commanding,  we  took  up  a  new  line  of  battle,  about  500 
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yards  to  the  rear  of  our  former  line.  IlascalFs  division  was  ordered 
to  rest  their  right  on  the  position  occupied  by  Stokes'  battery,  and 
his  left  on  General  Palmer's  right ;  General  Palmer  was  to  rest  his 
left  on  the  ford,  his  right  extending  towards  the  railroad,  and  per- 
pendicular to  it,  thus  bringing  the  line  nt  right  angles  to  the  rail- 
road and  turnpike,  and  extending  from  Stokes'  battery  to  the  ford. 
On  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  January,  Van  Cleve's  division  again 
crossed  the  river,  and  took  position  on  ground  the  general  con- 
sidered it  important  we  should  hold,  extending  from  the  ford  about 
half  a  mile  from  the  river,  the  right  resting  on  high  ground  near 
the  river,  and  the  left  thrown  forward,  so  that  the  direction  of  the 
line  should  be  nearly  perpendicular  to  it.  These  changes  in  posi- 
tion having  been  accomplished,  the  day  passed  quietly,  except  con- 
tinued skirmishing  and  occasional  artillery  firing.  The  next  day 
(January  2d)  large  forces  of  the  enemy's  infantry  and  artillery 
were  seen  to  pass  to  the  right,  apparently  contemplating  an  attack. 
Lieutenant  Livingston,  with  l)rury's  battery,  was  ordered  over  th« 
river,  and  Colonel  Grose's  brigade,  of  Palmer's  division,  was  also 
crossed  over,  taking  post  on  the  hill  near  the  hospital,  so  as  to  pro- 
tect the  left  and  rear  of  Beatty's  position. 

About  4  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  the  2d,  a  sudden  and  concen- 
trated attack  was  made  on  the  3d  division,  now  commanded  by 
Colonel  Beatty;  several  batteries  opened  at  the  same  time  on  the 
division. 

The  overwhelming  numbers  of  the  enemy  directed  upon  two 
brigades  forced  them,  after  a  bloody  but  short  conflict,  back  to  the 
river.  The  object  of  the  enemy  (it  is  since  ascertained)  was  to 
take  the  battery  which  we  had  on  that  side  of  the  river.  In  this 
attempt  it  is  most  likely  they  would  have  succeeded,  but  for  the 
sound  judgment  and  wise  precaution  of  Colonel  Beatty,  in  chang- 
ing the  position  of  his  battery.  It  was  so  late  when  the  attack 
was  made,  that  the  enemy,  failing  in  their  enterprise  to  capture 
our  battery,  were  sure  of  not  sufieriug  any  great  disaster  in  case 
of  a  repulse,  because  night  would  protect  them.  They  not  only 
failed  to  capture  our  battery,  but  lost  four  of  their  guns  in  their 
repulse  and  flight.  As  soon  as  it  became  evident  that  the  enemy 
were  driving  Colonel  Beatty,  I  turned  to  my  chief  of  artillery, 
Captain  John  Mendenhall,  and  said,  "Now, Mendenhall, you  must 
cover  my  men  with  your  cannon."  "Without  any  show  of  excite- 
ment or  haste,  almost  as  soon  as  the  order  was  given,  the  batteries 
began  to  open,  so  perfectly  had  he  placed  them.  In  twenty  min- 
utes from  the  time  the  order  was  received,  fifty-two  guns  were 
firing  upon  the  enemy.  They  can  not  be  said  to  have  been  checked 
in  their  advance  ;  from  a  rapid  advance  they  broke  at  once  into  a 
rapid  retreat.  Reinforcements  soon  began  to  arrive ;  our  troops 
crossed  the  river,  and  pursued  the  flying  enemy  till  dark. 

It  is  a  pleasant  thing  to  report  that  the  oflSlcers  and  men  from 
the  centre  and  right  wing  hurried  to  the  support  of  the  left  wing, 
when  it  was  known  to  be  hard  pressed.  General  J.  C.  Davis  sent 
a  brigade  at  once  without  orders,  then  applied  for  and  obtained 
orders  to  follow  immediately  with  his  division.     General  Negley, 
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frorrl  tlie  centre,  crossed  with  a  part  of  his  division.  General  Mc- 
Cook,  to  whom  I  applied  for  a  brigade,  not  knowing  of  Davis' 
movement,  ordered  immediately  Colonel  Gribson  to  go  with  his 
brigade,  and  the  Colonel  and  brigade  passed  at  double-quick  in 
less  than  five  minutes  after  the  request  was  made.  Honor  is  due 
to  such  men.  On  the  night  of  the  2d,  General  Hascall,  with  his 
division,  and  General  Davis  with  his,  camped  a  little  in  advance  of 
the  position  which  Beatty  had  occupied.  General  Palmer,  com- 
manding the  2d  division,  camped  with  two  brigades  in  reserve  to 
Hascall's  and  Davis'  division,  and  the  remaining  brigade  on  this 
side  of  the  river.  In  this  position  these  troops  remained  until 
Saturday  night,  when  the  river,  beginning  to  rise,  and  the  rain 
continuing  to  fall,  it  was  feared  we  might  be  separated  from  the 
rest  of  the  army,  and  all  recrossed  the  river  except  Palmer's  two 
brigades,  which  remained,  and  did  not  come  back  until  it  was 
ascertained  the  next  day  (Sunday)  that  the  enemy  had  evacuated 
Murfreesboro. 

I  feel  that  this  report  of  the  part  taken  by  my  command  in  the 
battle  of  Stone  river  is  very  imperfect.  I  have  only  endeavored  to 
give  a  general  outline  of  the  most  important  features  of  the  battle. 
The  reports,  however,  of  the  division,  brigade  and  regimental  com- 
manders, together  with  the  report  of  the  chief  of  artillery,  accom- 
panying this  report,  give  a  detailed  and  good  account  of  the 
memorable  incidents  which  occurred  in  this  particular  fight. 

Reports  of  the  division  commanders  show  how  nobly  they  were 
sustained  by  their  subordinate  oflScers,  and  all  reports  show  how 
nobly  the  troops  behaved.  Generals  Wood  and  Van  Cleve,  though 
wounded  early  in  the  battle  of  the  31st,  remained  in  the  saddle, 
and  on  the  field  throughout  the  day,  and  at  night  were  ordered  to 
the  rear ;  General  Palmer  exposing  himself  every  where,  and  freely, 
escaped  unhurt,  and  commanded  the  2d  division  throughout  the  bat- 
tle. To  these  division  commanders  I  return  my  thanks  for  the 
prompt  and  able  manner  in  which  they  executed  every  order,  and 
I  most  urgently  present  their  names  to  the  commanding  general 
and  to  the  government,  as  having  fairly  earned  promotion. 

After  the  31st,  General  Hascall  commanded  "Wood's  division, 
the  1st,  and  Colonel  Beatty  the  3d,  Van  Clove's,  To  these  officers 
I  am  indebted  for  the  same  cheerful  and  prompt  obedience  to 
orders,  and  the  same  brave  support  which  I  received  from  their 
predecessors  in  command ;  and  I  also  respectfully  present  their 
names  to  the  commanding  general  and  the  government,  as  having 
earned  promotion  on  the  field  of  battle. 

There  are  numerous  cases  of  distinguished  conduct  in  brigade, 
as  well  as  regimental  commanders,  mentioned  by  my  division  com- 
manders as  meriting  promotion.  I  respectfully  refer  the  general 
commanding  to  division,  brigade,  and  regimental  reports,  and 
solicit  for  the  gallant  officers  and  men  who  have  distinguished 
themselves  for  conduct  and  bravery  in  battle,  the  honors  they  have 
won.  We  have  officers  who  have  commanded  brigades  for  almost 
a  year,  though  they  have  but  the  rank  of  colonel.  In  such  cases, 
and  ip,  all  like  cases,  as  where  a  lieutenant  commands  a  company, 
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it  seems,  if  the  officers  have  capacity  for  their  commands  on  the 
field,  that  they  should  have  the  rank  the  command  is  entitled  to. 
The  report  of  Captain  Mendenhall,  chief  of  artillery  to  the  left 
wing,  shows  the  efficiency,  skill  and  daring  with  which  our  artil- 
lery officers  handled  their  batteries.  Division  and  brigade  com- 
manders vie  with  each  other  in  commendation  upon  difterent 
batteries.  Spme  of  the  batteries,  fighting  as  they  did  in  all  parts 
of  the  field,  won  praises  from  all.  To  these  officers,  also,  attention 
is  called,  with  a  sincere  hope  that  they  may  be  rewarded  as  their 
valor  and  bearing  deserve. 

Major  Lyne  Starling,  A.  A.  general  to  the  left  wing,  has  been, 
for  nearly  eighteen  months,  the  most  indefatigable  officer  I  ever 
knew  in  his  department.  His  services  to  me  are  invaluable.  On 
the  field  here,  as  at  Shiloh,  he  was  distinguished,  even  among  so 
many  brave  men,  for  his  daring  and  efficiency.  Captain  R.  Loder, 
inspector  general  for  the  left  wing,  has  entitled  himself  to  my  last- 
ing gratitude,  by  his  constant  and  able  management  of  his  depart- 
ment. It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  gallant  and  lamented  Colonel 
Garesche  told  him,  in  my  presence,  but  a  short  time  before  the  bat- 
tle, that  he  had  proved  himself  to  be  the  best  inspector  general  in 
the  army.  On  the  field  of  battle,  bravery  was  added  to  the  same 
efficiency  and  activity  which  marked  his  conduct  in  the  camp. 

Captain  John  Mendenhall,  who  has  been  mentioned  already  as 
chief  of  artillery  to  my  command,  but  of  whom  too  much  can  not 
be  said,  is  also  topographical  engineer  on  my  staff.  In  this  ca- 
pacity, as  in  all  where  he  works,  the  work  is  well  and  faithfully 
done.  His  services  at  Shiloh,  of  which  I  was  an  eye  witness  ;  his 
splendid  conduct  as  chief  of  artillery  to  the  left  wing  ;  his  uniform 
soldierly  bearing,  point  him  out  as  eminently  qualified  for  pro- 
motion. 

To  the  medical  director  of  the  left  wing.  Dr.  A.  G.  Phelps,  the 
thanks  of  the  army  and  the  country  are  due,  not  only  for  his 
prompt  attention  to  the  wounded,  but  for  his  arrangements  for 
their  immediate  accommodation.  He  took  good  care  not  only  of 
the  wounded  of  my  command,  but  of  more  than  2,000  w-ounded 
from  other  corps  and  from  the  enemy.  Since  the  battle,  I  have 
visited  his  hospitals,  and  can  bear  testimony  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
medical  department  of  the  left  wing. 

Captain  Louis  M.  Buford  and  Lieutenant  George  Knox,  my  aids- 
de-camp,  were  brave,  active  and  efficient  helps  to  me  all  through 
the  battle.  Captain  Buford  was  struck  just  over  the  heart,  for- 
tunately by  a  ball  too  far  spent  to  penetrate,  and  which  only 
bruised.  The  captain  and  Lieutenant  Knox  were  frequently  ex- 
posed to  the  heaviest  firing,  as  they  fearlessly  carried  my  orders  to 
all  parts  of  the  field. 

Captain  Case,  of  the  signal  corps,  tendered  his  services  as  a  vol- 
unteer aid,  and  proved  himself  a  bold  soldier  and  an  efficient  aid. 
Two  other  officers  of  the  same  corps,  lieutenants,  tendered  their 
services  as  aids,  and  were  placed  on  my  staff  during  the  battle,  and 
I  thank  them  sincerely  for  their  services. 

Lieutenant  Brown,  of  the  3d  Kentucky  cavalry,  who  commanded 
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my  escort,  was  as  quietly  brave  on  the  battle-field  as  he  is  mild 
and  gentlemanly  in  the  camp,  I  thank  him  and  the  brave  men  he 
commands  for  the  fearless  discharge  of  the  duties  amidst  so  many 
hardships  and  perils. 

Before  concluding  this  report,  it  will  be  proper  to  add,  that 
when  I  speak  of  a  quiet  day,  I  mean  to  speak  comparatively.  We 
had  no  quiet  days  ;  no  rest  from  the  time  we  reached  the  battle- 
field until  the  enemy  fled,  skirmishing  constantly  and  some  times 
terrible  cannonading.  On  the  2d,  which  we  call  a  quiet  day,  until 
about  4  o'clock  P.  M.,  the  1st  division,  under  Hascall,  laid  for  half 
an  hour,  in  the  early  part  of  the  day,  under  the  heaviest  cannon- 
ading we  endured.  Many  men  were  killed,  but  he  and  his  brave 
soldiers  would  not  flinch. 

Most  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

T.  L.  Crittenden, 
Major-General  Commanding. 


After  the  defeat  of  Forrest  at  Cross  Roads,  as  related  in  Chapter 
VI,  that  enterprising  rebel  officer  next  made  his  appearance  on 
the  banks  of  the  Cumberland,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  Fort  Donel- 
son  and  getting  command  of  the  river  at  that  point,  so  as  to  cut 
off  the  supplies  sent  by  water  to  the  army  of  General  Rosecrans. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  3d  of  February,  Colonel  A.  C. 
Harding,  of  the  83d  Illinois,  who  was  in  command  at  Fort  Donel- 
son,  was  informed  by  scouts  that  a  heavy  force  of  rebels  were 
marching  to  attack  him,  and  that  they  would  be  upon  him  before 
night.  His  force  in  the  fort  consisted  of  his  own  regiment  of  about 
500  men  fit  for  duty,  one  company  of  the  5th  Iowa  cavalry,  and 
Captain  Floyd's  battery  of  artillery.  The  first  thing  Colonel 
Harding  did  was  to  ascertain  as  nearly  as  possible  the  enemy's 
strength.  For  this  purpose  he  sent  out  scouts  and  a  trusted  Union 
man  of  the  neighborhood,  who  returned  by  10  A.  M.  with  the  in- 
formation that  the  rebels,  under  Forrest  and  "Wheeler,  were  ap- 
proaching, and  that  they  were  between  five  and  seven  thousand 
strong. 

Colonel  Harding  immediately  telegraphed  this  intelligence  to 
Colonel  W.  W.  Lowe,  at  Fort  Henry,  and  asked  for  reinforcements. 
Colonel  Lowe  was  in  command  of  the  district  embracing  Forts 
Henry,  Hieman  and  Donelson.  An  answer  was  immediately  re- 
turned, in  which  Colonel  Lowe  said  his  men  were  all  out  scouting; 
that  he  had  no  reinforcements  to  send  until  they  returned,  but  that 
Colonel  Harding  should  hold  the  place  at  all  hazards  until  sunset, 
when  he  would  receive  aid.  On  this  assurance,  Harding  prepared 
to  make  the  best  defense  he  could.  At  12  o'clock  his  pickets  were 
driven  in,  and  some  of  them  captured.  By  2  o'clock  the  rebels  had 
fairly  invested  the  fort,  and  the  contest  began. 

Forrest  doubtless  knew  the  exact  strength  of  the  garrison,  and 
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precisely  the  best  points  of  attack,  for  his  spies  were  daily  in  and 
out  of  all  three  forts  at  will.  They  were  generally  citizens  who 
professed  loyalty,  and  in  the  face  of  danger  were  as  meek  as  suck- 
ing doves ;  but  the  moment  an  opportunity  offered,  they  aided  the 
rebellion  in  every  possible  way. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  however,  the  rebel  approach  was  cau- 
tious in  the  extreme.  The  pluck  and  courage  of  Colonel  Harding 
and  his  men  had  been  tried,  and  a  dogged  resistance  was  antici- 
pated. The  rebels  commenced  the  action  by  throwing  solid  shot 
from  a  six-pound  gun,  while  the  infantry  made  several  feints,  as 
though  they  would  storm  the  works.  The  plan  of  the  garrison 
was  an  admirable  one,  and  well  adhered  to  throughout.  It  was,  to 
be  perfectly  cool,  and  waste  no  ammunition  in  long  range  firing. 
They  did  not  exactly  wait  "till  they  could  see  the  white  of  the 
rebels'  eyes,"  but  they  allowed  them  to  come  within  good  rifle  dis- 
tance, when  our  sharpshooters  would  pick  them  off  by  the  score. 
But  little  was  done  with  our  artillery.  In  fact,  it  seems  that  but 
one  32-pound  pivot  gun  was  in  a  position  where  it  could  be  used. 

After  this  kind  of  desultory  and  irregular  fighting  had  been  kept 
up  an  hour  or  more,  the  rebels  sent  in  a  flag  of  truce,  with  the  de- 
mand that  the  garrison  should  surrender.  This  was  promptly 
and  peremptorily  refused  by  Colonel  Harding.  The  flag  returned, 
and  the  figlit  was  renewed  in  pretty  much  the  same  manner  as 
before — the  rebels,  however,  becoming  bolder,  and  pressing  closer, 
and  making  their  investment  of  the  fort  more  and  more  complete. 
In  fact,  things  began  to  wear  a  doubtful  aspect.  Our  force  in  the 
fort  kept  up  its  old  tactics,  and  fired  only  when  there  was  a  pros- 
pect of  making  a  rebel  bite  the  dust.  At  6  P.  M.  Forrest  sent 
in  another  flag  of  truce,  demanding  a  surrender.  Said  the  rebel 
officer  who  accompanied  it:  "You  may  just  as  well  surrender  now 
as  to-morrow  morning,  for  we  are  bound  to  have  the  place,  and 
you  with  it.  Why,  you  haven't  seen  more  than  half  our  men  yet." 
Colonel  Harding,  after  turning  his  quid  a  time  or  two,  replied : 
"  Well,  go  back  and  tell  your  general  he  will  have  to  bring  out  the 
rest  of  his  men."  And  then  be  added,  after  a  moment's  reflection, 
"  We  won't  surrender." 

Colonel  Harding  knew  nothing  of  the  kind  of  aid  he  was  to 
receive,  or  from  what  quarter  it  was  coming.  Relying  on  Colonel 
Lowe's  promise,  he  resolved  to  hold  the  fort  to  the  last. 

On  the  morning  of  the  3d,  a  fleet  of  forty-two  transports,  con- 
voyed by  the  gunboats  Lexington  and  Fairplay,  commanded  by 
Captain  Leroy  Fitch,  of  Indiana ;  St.  Clair,  Captain  J.  S.  Hurd,  of 
Kentucky;  Brilliant,  Captain  Josh.  G.  Perkins,  of  Cincinnati ;  Sil- 
ver Lake,  Captain  Robert  Reilley,  of  Pennsylvania ;  and  the  Robb, 
Captain  J.  Goudy,  of  Cincinnati,  had  started  from  Smithland  for 
Nashville,  and  at  the  time  of  the  attack  were  within  twenty  miles 
of  Donelson.  Colonel  Harding,  aware  of  this  fact,  dispatched  a  boat 
down  to  the  fleet  ordering  the  gunboats  to  proceed  at  once  to  the 
relief  of  the  garrison,  which  they  did,  arriving  at  the  scene  of  ac- 
tion at  8  P.  M.  In  the  meantime  the  rebels  had  made  every  pre- 
paration for  a  final  attack.     Their  advance  had  been  from  the  east 
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and  up  the  river  from  the  fort,  and  now  thej  had  extended  their 
Unes  till  their  right  rested  on  the  graveyard  at  the  top  of  the  hill, 
and  their  left  on  the  river  above.  They  w^ere  thus  on  three  sides 
of  the  fort,  and  the  river  was  in  the  rear.  The  ammunition  was 
nearly  exhausted,  as  were  also  the  men.  At  this  juncture  a  body 
of  rebel  infantry,  led  by  a  horseman,  attempted  to  get  in  the  rear 
of  the  32-pounder  and  take  it  by  a  dash,  but  it  had  been  double 
shotted  with  grape  and  canister,  and  every  thing  was  prepared  to 
receive  them.  They  were  allowed  to  approach  very  near,  and  the 
horseman  taking  ofi'  his  hat  and  waving  it  in  the  air  in  assurance 
that  all  was  right,  dashed  up  to  the  mouth  of  the  gun,  exclaiming, 
"  You  damned  Lincoln  hounds,  why  don't  you  surrender."  At  that 
moment  the  gun  was  discharged,  killing  his  horse  and  mangling 
his  body  in  a  horrible  manner.  As  he  fell,  he  grasped  his  horse's 
mane,  and  so  firm  was  the  death-grip,  that  next  day,  when  the 
fragments  were  gathered  up  for  burial,  the  hair  was  still  remaining 
in  his  clutch,  from  which  it  was  never  disengaged. 

As  soon  as  the  gunboats  arrived  and  the  enemy's  position  was 
ascertained,  they  divided,  the  Fairplay  and  Lexington  going  above 
and  the  rest  remaining  below  the  fort.  The  Fairplay  opened  with 
grape  and  shrapnell,  the  Lexington  following  in  the  same  strain. 
The  chorus  also  broke  out  below  the  fort,  and  the  matter  was  soon 
ended.  The  rebels  were  struck  with  horror,  and  thought  only  how 
to  escape.  Pell  mell  they  went,  "  horse,  foot,  and  dragoons."  The 
garrison  in  tli^  fort  ceased  firing  as  soon  as  the  gunboats  came  up, 
being  content  io  keep  out  of  the  range  of  the  guns  on  the  boats. 
A  Union  prisoner  heard  one  rebel  officer  remark  to  another,  "  The 
d — n  gunboats  have  come,  and  it's  time  for  us  to  be  getting  away.'* 

"Next  day  200  rebels  were  buried,  and  what  was  rather  remarka- 
ble, they  were  nearly  all  shot  in  the  head  and  breast,  doubtless  by 
our  sharpshooters.  Colonel  Mcl^airy's  body  was  recognized  by 
several  who  had  been  well  acquainted  with  him.  The  rebels  car- 
ried away  most  of  their  wounded.  The  night  before  the  attack 
Forrest  and  several  of  his  officers  stayed  at  the  house  of  the  widow 
McGhee.  In  the  morning  they  departed  v^ithout  paying  their  bill, 
saying  she  could  call  up  to  the  fort  in  a  day  or  two  and  they  would 
give  her  provisions  enough  to  last  her  through  the  winter.  In  the 
evening  after  the  battle,  as  Forrest  was  riding  by  in  a  mood  some- 
what different  from  that  in  which  he  had  indulged  in  the  morning, 
the  widow  accosted  him,  and  wanted  to  know  about  the  provisions. 
"  Well,"  sa,id  he,  "  things  have  slightly  changed."  . 

For  two  or  three  days  beft)re  the  fleet  of  transports  left  Smith- 
laud,  the  pilot  of  the  St.  Clair  noticed  that  his  steps  were  dogged 
by  a  white-headed  old  man,  who  at  every  opportunity  would  be 
asking  questions  about  the  fleet  and  when  it  was  expected  to  move. 
On  the  very  morning  it  did  move,  this  question  was  asked,  and  the 
pilot  replied  that  it  would  move  on  the  morrow.  In  looking  over 
the  battle  field  at  Donelson,  this  old  man's  body  was  found  among 
the  slain.  He  was  a  rebel  spy,  and  had  on  his  person  passes  from 
all  the  post  commanders,  which  gave  him  permission  to  go  in  and 
out  whenever  he  pleased.     A  great  number  of  others  had  passes, 
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jnd  many  had  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance.  A  young  man,  son 
of  a  prominent  banker  in  Nashville,  where  he  had  taken  the  oath, 
was  among  the  slain.  The  intention  of  the  rebels  was,  no  doubt,  to 
take  the  fort  before  the  fleet  arrived,  and  thus  prevent  its  passage; 
or,  if  they  could  not  do  that,  to  at  least  secure  a  fine  prize  or  two; 
and  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  they  had  some  show  of  success. 

Had  the  fleet  been  a  day  earlier — and  it  would  have  been  but  for 
a  snow  storm — or  had  it  been  a  day  later,  as  the  old  spy  no  doubt 
informed  Forrest  it  would  be,  the  consequences  would  no  doubt 
have  been  serious.  As  it  is,  it  is  admitted  that  the  gunboats  saved 
the  fortunes  of  the  day,  and  the  naval  ofiicers  were  unanimous  in 
the  opinion  that  Colonel  Harding  and  his  little  garrison  made  a 
most  gallant  and  heroic  defense. 

The  Union  loss  was  eleven  killed  and  forty-three  wounded.  The 
great  difi'erence  in  the  number  killed  on  the  two  sides  must  be  ac- 
counted for  partially  on  the  ground  that  the  Unionists  fought 
behind  breastworks  for  once,  while  the  rebels  were  forced  to  take 
the  open  field. 

The  part  taken  by  the  gunboats  in  this  affair  is  recounted  in  the 
following  official  report  of  the  lieutenant  commanding : 

United  States  Gunboat  Fatrplay,  off  Dover,} 
Tennessee,  February  4,  1863.      ) 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  on  the  3d  instant  I  left 
Smithland,  Ky.,  with  a  fleet  of  transports,  and  the  .gunboats  Lex- 
ington, Fairplay,  St.  Clair,  Brilliant,  Robb,  and  Silver  Lake,  as  a 
convoy  up  the  Cumberland  river,  ^yhen  about  twenty-four  miles 
below,  I  met  the  steamer  Wild  Cat,  with  a  message  from  Colonel 
Harding,  commander  of  the  post  at  Dover,  informing  me  that  his 
pickets  had  been  driven  in  and  he  was  attacked  in  force. 

I  immediately  left  the  transports,  and  made  a  signal  to  the  gun- 
boats to  follow  on  up  as  fast  as  possible.  A  short  distance  below 
the  town  I  met  another  steamer,  bringing  intelligence  that  the 
place  was  entirely  surrounded. 

Pushing  on  up  with  all  possible  speed,  I  arrived  here  about  8  P. 
M.,  and  found  Colonel  Harding  out  of  ammunition  and  entirely 
surrounded  by  rebels  in  overwhelming  numbers,  but  still  holding 
them  in  check.  The  enemy,  not  expecting  the  gunboats,  had  un- 
wisely posted  the  main  body  of  his  army  in  line  of  battle  in  the 
graveyard  at  the  west  end  of  the  town,  with  his  left  wing  resting 
in  a  ravine  that  led  down  to  the  river,  giving  us  a  chance  to  throw 
a  raking  fire  along  his  line.  Simultaneously  the  gunboats  opened 
fire  up  this  ravine,  into  the  graveyard,  and  over  into  the  valley 
beyond,  where  the  enemy  had  horses  hitched,  and  most  probably 
kept  his  reserve.  The  rebels  were  taken  so  much  by  surprise  that 
they  did  not  even  fire  a  shot,  but  immediately  commenced  retreat- 
ing. So  well  directed  was  our  fire  on  them,  that  they  could  not 
even  carry  off  a  caisson  that  they  had  captured  from  our  forces, 
but  were  compelled  to  abandon  it  after  two  fruitless  attempts  to 
destroy  it  by  fire. 

After  having  dispersed  the  main  body  of  the  enemy,  I  stationed 
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the  Robb  and  Silver  Lake  below  tbe  town  to  throw  shell  up  the 
ravine  and  prevent  the  rebels  from  returning  to  carry  off  the 
wounded,  while  the  Lexington,  Fairplay,  St.  Clair,  and  Brilliant 
went  above  and  shelled  the  roads  leading  out  to  the  eastward. 
Supposing  the  retreating  forces  would  follow  the  river  for  a  short 
distance,  I  sent  the  Lexington  and  St.  Clair  on  up  to  shell  the 
woods  and  harrass  and  annoy  the  enemy  as  much  as  possible,  while 
this  boat  and  the  Brilliant  lay  opposite  the  upper  ravine  and  threw 
shells  up  the  roads. 

About  10  P.  M.  we  ceased  firing,  with  the  exception  of  now  and 
then  a  random  shell  up  the  roads.  At  11  P.  M.,  learning  from 
Colonel  Harding  that  the  enemy  had  entirely  disappeared,  we 
ceased  firing,  and  took  a  position  to  guard  the  roads  approaching 
the  town. 

Although  much  of  our  firing  was  at  random,  we  have  the  grati- 
fication of  knowing  that  scarcely  a  projectile  went  amiss,  and  that 
out  of  the  200  buried  to-day  the  gunboats  can  claim  their  share. 
Even  when  the  Lexington  and  St.  Clair  went  above,  many  of  their 
shells  fell  in  the  midst  of  the  retreating  rebels,  killing  and  wound- 
ing many. 

It  is  reported  that  the  attacking  force  numbered  some  4,500, 
with  eight  pieces  of  artillery,  under  the  command  of  Major-Gene- 
ral  Wheeler  and  Brigadier-Generals  Forrest  and  Wharton.  It  is 
certainly  very  gratifying  for  us  to  know  that  this  entire  force  was 
cut  up,  routed  and  despoiled  of  its  prey  by  the  timely  arrival  of  the 
gunboats,  and  that  Colonel  Harding  and  his  gallant  little  band 
were  spared  to  wear  the  honor  they  had  so  fairly  won. 

At  first  I  regretted  I  was  not  here  sooner  with  the  gunboats,  but 
upon  reflection  I  do  not  think  I  could  better  have  arranged  the 
time  had  it  been  in  my  power.  Had  we  been  here  before  the  ene- 
my, he  would  not  have  made  the  attack,  but  most  probably  would 
have  marched  on  Fort  Henry.  Had  we  arrived  during  the  day,  he 
would  have  seen  our  strength  and  would  have  retreated,  but  with 
little  loss.  Arriving,  as  we  did,  after  dark,  and  when  he  least  ex- 
pected us,  and  was  so  sanguine  of  success,  we  caught  his  forces  ar- 
ranged in  the  most  favorable  position  to  receive  a  raking  fire  from 
our  guns. 

The  ofiicers  and  men  were  very  glad  to  have  a  shot  at  these 
river  infesters,  and  only  regret  that  they  did  not  remain  within 
reach  of  our  guns  a  little  longer. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Leroy  Fitoh,  Lieutenant  Commanding. 
To  Captain   A.    M.  Pennock,  U.  S.    N.,  Commanding   Naval   Station, 
Cairo,  111. 
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CHAPTER    IX. 

Affairs  in  Texa?.  Onr  Naval  Force  at  Galveston.  AttacV  ky  Rehp]  steamers.  Cwp- 
ture  of  the  Harriet  Lane.  The  Clifton  and  Owasco.  T..o  Westfield  aground.  De- 
stroyed by  Commodore  Renshaw.  Desperate  fighting  on  shore.  Colonel  Burrill\ 
"three  hundred."  The  Morning  Light  burnt  by  the  Rebels.  Commodore  Bell  es 
tablishes  the  blockade  of  the  Coast  of  Texas.     The  Alabama  sinks  the  llatteras. 

i 

The  town  of  Galveston,  in  Texas,  hr.d  remained  undisturbed 
Tinder  onr  control  since  its  occupation  by  Commodore  Renshaw  in 
October,  18G2.  It  was  held  merely  as  a  landing  place  for  future 
operation,  and  occupied  principally  by  Union  refugees,  fugitives 
from  the  terrorism  of  the  interior.  We  had  barely  the  city  and 
island  upon  which  it  stands,  a  mere  &find  bank,  thirty  miles  long, 
not  over  two  in  width,  and  connecting  with  the  interior  by  abridge 
of  two  miles  in  extent,  built  upon  cedar  piles.  Over  this  bridge  the 
Galveston  and  Houston  railroad  crosses  West  Bay  and  enters  the 
former  city.  Unfortunately,  no  attempt  had  been  made  to  destroy 
this  structure,  in  consideration  of  its  past  and  possibly  future  useful- 
ness, a  mark  of  consideration  which  the  rebels  improved  to  bloody 
advantage.  They  had  exclusive  poaeiession  of  it,  coming  and  going 
at  pleasure,  controlling  it  by  meano  of  three  batteries  at  Virginia 
Point — the  north,  or  mainland  end — and  by  another,  on  the  island 
end,  at  a  spot  called  Eagle  Grove.  A  sort  of  tacit  compromise  seems 
to  have  existed,  by  which  the  enemy  agreed  neither  to  use  the 
bridge  for  belligerent  purposes,  nor  to  molest  the  Hariiet  Lane,  on 
duty  guarding  it,  while  she  refrained  from  shell  practice  on  the 
batteries  until  an  active  necessity  arose  for  doing  so,  contenting 
herself  with  mutely  menacing  them  and  commanding  both  the 
bridge  and  the  four  miles  space  intervening  between  it  and  the 
city.  In  what  sanguinary  yhape  the  contingency  appeared  will 
presently  be  narrated. 

There  were  in  Galveston,  up  to  within  a  week  of  the  attack,  ab- 
solutely no  troops,  the  plate  being  held  merely  by  the  naval  arm. 
Two  regiments  had  been  ordered  thither:  the  42d  Massachusetts, 
Colonel  Burrill ;  the  23d  Connecticut,  with  one  battery ;  the  2d  Ver- 
mont, under  command  of  Captain  Ilolcomb ;  also,  a  fraction  of  the 
1st  Texas  cavalry,  the  expected  nucleus  of  a  regiment.  Of  these 
troops  only  the  42d  Massachusetts  embarked  for  Texas  on  or  be- 
fore the  25th  of  December,  the  23d  Connecticut  remaining  at  Ship 
Island.  The  first  mentioned  regiment  went  in  three  transports, 
under  the  respective  charges  of  its  colonel,  lieutenant-colonel,  and 
major.  The  vessels  being  slow,  only  three  companies  of  this  regi- 
ment, under  Colonel  Burrill,  had  arrived,  landing  on  a  wharf  near 
the  upper  part  of  Galveston.  There  they  took  possession  of  one 
of  the  churches  as  a  look-out,  and  awaited  the  arrival  of  their 
comrades.  They  were,  in  all,  about  300  men,  not  enough  to  estab- 
lish pickets.  They  relied  entirely  on  the  vicinity  of  the  gunboats 
for  their  safety  and  protedllon.  The  Saxon,  which  had  brought 
them,  still  lay  in  the  harbor,  outside  the  bar  in  shoal  water,  with 
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Commodore  Rensliaw's  flag-ship  Westfield,  the  gunboats  Clifton 
and  Owasco,  in  addition  to  the  Harriet  Lane,  keeping  watch  and 
ward  over  the  silent  city.  Such  was  the  condition  of  Galveston  up 
to  the  30th  of  December. 

The  Mary  A.  Boardman,  the  Honduras,  and  the  Cumbria  were 
expected.  The  first  was  laden  with  stores  and  forage  ;  the  second 
carried  the  Vermont  battery  before  spokon  of;  and  the  Cumbria 
contained  a  number  of  Texas  refugees,  embryo  Uuited  States 
cavalrymen,  with  1,000  stand  of  arms  for  the  use  of  their  loyal 
countrymen.  These  vessels  were  to  have  left  New  Orleans  on  or 
about  December  27th.  None  of  them,  however,  got  off  until  two 
days  later,  when,  as  already  related,  the  Mary  A.  Boardman 
steamed  southward  for  Galveston,  and  with  her  the  Honduras, 
leaving  the  slower  Cumbria  to  bring  up  the  rear,  full  forty-eight 
hours  subsequent.  The  Mary  A.  Boardman  parted  with  her  com- 
panion at  the  delta  of  the  Mississippi,  on  the  bar  of  the  southwest 
pass,  and  henceforward  held  on  her  way  alone.  At  4  o'clock  on 
the  afternoon  of  December  31st,  she  arrived  off  Galveston.  Here 
an  ominous  sight  awaited  her  in  the  ruined  light-house  on  Bolivar 
Point — a  long  sandy  reach,  stretching  towards  the  town  from  the 
east.  The  upper  portion  of  the  tower,  of  whitewashed  brick,  had 
been  destroyed,  the  light  extinguished,  the  house  below  burned,  as 
afterwards  appeared,  on  the  night  of  Sunday,  the  28th,  by  the 
rebels,  in  anticipation  of  the  arrival  of  Union  troops.  The  signal 
of  the  Mary  A.  Boardman  being  answered  by  the  flag-ship  West- 
field,  that  vessel  came  out  to  meet  her,  and  Commodore  Renshaw 
sent  an  officer  and  pilot  on  board,  when  the  Mary's  crew  learned 
for  the  first  time  that  Magruder  was  in  command  at  Virginia  Point, 
with  heavy  reinforcements,  threatening  active  hostilities. 

The  Mary  A.  Boardman  crossed  the  first  bar  of  the  harbor,  in 
company  with  the  "Westfield,  just  at  sunset;  the  declining  sun 
lighting  up  the  windows  of  the  city  with  dazzling  luster.  Passing 
the  inner  bar,  she  came  to  anchor  up  Bolivar's  channel,  on  the 
eastern  side  of  Pelican  Island,  in  the  still  water  below  the  town, 
the  flag-ship  doing  the  like,  within  hailing  distance,  only  a  little 
nearer  to  Bolivar's  Point.  Seaward,  further  down,  lay  the  Saxon. 
A  fine,  calm,  moonlight  night  succeeded  the  day ;  it  was  a  little 
hazy,  but  without  fog,  and  very  quiet ;  one  could  see  objects  dis- 
tinctly, hear  the  dash  of  the  waves  on  the  beach,  and  their  ripple 
on  the  bay.  And  so  the  last  night  of  the  year  settled  down  on 
Galveston. 

Up  to  2 J  o'clock  A.  M.  every  thing  remained  tranquil;  but  just 
then,  when  the  moon  was  disappearing  in  the  western  haze,  and 
the  specks  of  light  on  the  vessels  burned  all  the  brighter  for  the 
gathei'ing  darkness,  the  Harriet  Lane  signaled  suddenly,  announ- 
cing danger.  From  her  post  at  the  inner  extremity  of  the  town 
she  had  discerned  an  uprising  within  it — an  attack  upon  our  three 
hundred  Massachusetts  soldiers.  Almost  simultaneously,  four  rebel 
gunboats  were  discovered,  either  by  the  Clifton  or  Westfield,  com- 
ino"  down  the  bay.  Immediately  the.  signaled  vessels  answered, 
and  the  Westfield,  hauling  up  her  anchor,  got  under  way,  intend- 
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ing  to  cross  the  Pelican  spit  and  run  up  to  tlie  wharves,  abreast 
the  town. 

A  fatal  mischance !  Drifted  by  the  current  directly  on  the 
island,  in  shoal  water,  at  full  tide,  there  she  struck  on  her  bows 
and  there  remained.  A  thousand  tun  boat,  one  of  the  best  of  our 
blockading  fleet,  with  a  rudder  at  each  end,  double  boilers,  and 
seventy  feet  breadth  of  beam,  she  lay  in  the  sand,  immovable. 

And  first  she  signaled  to  the  Clifton  to  come  alongside  and  tug 
her  off,  and  the  Clifton  tugged  and  tugged,  and  could  not  effect  it. 
At  this  juncture.  Commodore  Renshaw  sent  a  warning  to  the  Mary 
A.  Boardman,  concerning  the  rebel  gunboats,  and  resumed  his 
pilot,  Mr.  Davis,  who  had  remained  on  board  the  former.  Leaving 
the  Westfield  for  a  while,  until  the  tragic  interest  of  the  scene  shall 
culminate  in  her,  let  us  turn  our  eyes  to  what  is  transpiring  else- 
where. 

The  fighting  began  in  the  town  at  from  3  to  3^  A.  M.,  and  raged 
furiously.  It  appeared  in  the  upper  portion,  where  Colonel  Bur- 
rill's  men  were  encamped,  above  the  gas  works,  at  three  wharves' 
distance  below  where  the  Harriet  Lane  lay.  From  warehouses, 
wharves,  windows  and  house-tops,  a  hellish  fire  of  musketry  had 
opened  upon  the  devoted  three  hundred  of  the  42d  Massachusetts, 
while  light  artillery  raked  the  streets  leading  to  the  water  side. 
To  this  the  Harriet  Lane  responded,  first  by  throwing  solid  shot 
from  her  two  9-inch  guns,  and  then  by  shell  from  her  rifled  can- 
non and  20-pounders,  throwing  them  in  the  direction  of  the  rail- 
road bridge,  by  which  it  was  only  too  evident  that  the  rebels  were 
Bwarming  to  the  attack.  Their  batteries — the  four  before  men- 
tioned— were  all  active.  They  had  crossed  with  upward  of  3,000 
infantry,  commanded  by  Magruder  in  person,  bringing  artillery  on 
the  cars.  At  this  time  it  was  as  dark  as  Erebus;  a  blackness 
illumined  only  by  the  flash  of  cannon,  the  bursting  of  shell  and 
the  quick,  intermittent  sparkle  of  musketry.  The  sounds,  at  once 
horrible  and  indescribable,  welcoming  this  ghastly  jSTew  Year's 
morning,  need  not  be  dwelt  upon. 

As  soon  as  the  firing  began,  two  of  the  rebel  gunboats  had  borne 
down  upon  the  Harriet  Lane  and  engaged  her.  One  was  a  huge, 
long,  high-pressure  Mississippi  steamer,  of  the  usual  two-story 
build,  with  her  tall  chimneys  cut  down,  piled  four  bales  high  with 
cotton,  her  paddle-boxes  hidden  by  them,  faced  with  planking  and 
cross-pieces,  and  manned — the  upper  and  lower  decks — with  sharp- 
shooters. The  other,  a  stern-wheel  boat,  slow  and  small,  partook 
of  the  character  of  a  ram,  being  armed  with  one  pivot  gun,  and 
faced,  even  to  the  top  of  her  solitary  chimney,  with  railroad  iron, 
so  that  the  black  smoke  exuded  as  from  the  conical  roof.  Both  of 
these  anomalous  monsters  assailed  the  Harriet  Lane,  evidently  in- 
tending to  board  her,  she  in  turn  throwing  shell  at  them,  some  of 
which  ricocheted  for  half  a  mile  upon  the  surface  of  the  water, 
her  object  being  to  strike  them  below  the  guards  and  sink  them. 
This,  however,  she  did  not  effect,  and  steadily  they  approached, 
the  ram  careening  over  to  one  side,  as  if  ill-balanced,  and  the 
sharpshooters  on  the  steamer  keeping  up  an  incessant  fusilade 
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from  her  decks  and  the  tops  of  the  cotton  bales,  where  they  clus- 
tered like  bees. 

To  the  assistance  of  the  Harriet  Lane  came  the  Owasco  and  the 
little  Sachem,  a  combatant  worthy  of  mention.  A  light  draft 
steamer,  she  had  put  into  Galveston  in  an  almost  unseaworthy 
condition,  and  had  been  ordered  to  lie  by  the  wharf  to  protect 
Col.  Burrill's  men  ;  with  her  one  large  rifle  gun  and  two  small  ones, 
she  joined  battle  with  all  the  courage  of  a  first  class  man-of-war. 

So,  presently,  did  the  Clifton,  temporarily  relinquishing  the  hope 
of  rescuing  the  Westfield,  and  making  to  the  scene  of  action,  but 
her  progress  was  not  unchallenged.  As  she  turned  to  pass  over 
the  bar,  suddenly  the  enemy  opened  fire  upon  her  with  two  heavy 
pieces  from  Fort  Point,  an  old  battery,  hitherto  abandoned,  but 
which  the  rebels  had  succeeded  in  remounting  during  the  night. 
This  compliment  the  Clifton  answered,  first  with  her  bow  gun, 
then  the  rest  of  her  armament,  moving  rapidly,  and  throwing  shell 
continuously.  Soon  she  had  cleared  the  Point,  and,  losing  one 
man  by  the  minie  bullet  of  a  sharpshooter,  held  on  her  course 
towards  the  Harriet  Lane  and  the  thickest  of  the  fight,  which 
then  became  general  both  on  land  and  water. 

The  doomed  vessel,  unable  to  escape,  was  the  centre  of  a  per- 
fectly infernal  fire.  Seen  from  the  Mary  A.  Boardman,  the  spectacle 
assumed  an  aspect  at  once  grand  and  terrific.  Overhead  and 
around  night  was  slowly  retiring  before  day  ;  the  dim  light  preva- 
lent being  rent  by  the  frequent  flashes  of  cannon,  the  soaring  aloft 
of  shell,  and  the  omnipresent  short-lived  blaze  of  musketry,  while 
the  hellish  discord  beggars  all  description.  Pominent  one  heard 
the  sonorous  boom  of  the  11-inch  gun  of  the  Owasco,  the  bellow- 
ing of  the  batteries,  and  the  volleys,  shrieks,  and  detonations  per- 
vading the  town.  But  the  struggle  is  nearing  its  end.  The  rebel 
steamer  and  ram  have  closed  at  length  on  either  side  of  the  Har- 
riet Lane,  boarded  her,  and  a  bloody  struggle  is  raging  on  her 
deck.  Her  invaders,  maddened,  it  is  said,  with  whisky,  fight  like 
infuriate  devils,  precipitating  themselves  headlong  on  the  guards, 
swarming  fore  and  aft,  and  pouring  an  incessant  hail  of  small  arms 
from  above  and  below  upon  the  devoted  crew.  They  contend  with 
an  enemy  apparently  unwilling  either  to  give  or  take  quarters. 
Sternly  they  are  met,  sternly  resisted.  Gallant  Captain  Wain- 
wright  and  Lieutenant  Lee  are  both  killed,  and  the  Harriet  Lane  is 
captured 

The  loss  has  occurred,  but  is  not,  as  yet,  evident,  indeed  percep- 
tible. Though  her  guns  are  silenced,  the  Owasco,  the  Clifton,  the 
brave  little  Sachem,  still  prolong  the  contest.  Presently,  the  former, 
seen  in  the  gray  light  of  the  morning  at  about  6  o'clock,  stops 
firing,  the  others  emulate  her  example.  Every  where  the  fire 
ceases  or  slackens,  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  island  two 
rebel  gunboats  are  descried,  tranquilly  looking  on,  and,  in  re- 
mote distance,  yet  two  others,  only  to  be  distinguished  by  the  long 
line  of  black  smoke  proceeding  from  their  chimneys. 

Turn  we  to  the  flag-ship  Westfield,  stranded  at  three  miles  dis- 
tance.   The  Mary  A.  Boardman  has  abandoned  the  task  of  en- 
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deavoring  to  deliver  her,  rendered  the  more  hopeless  by  the  rapidly 
falling  tide,  A  hawser  has  been  discouragingly  snapped  asunder. 
Kobody  on  board  of  eithef'Tessel  knows  the  result  of  the  contest 
centering  about  the  Harriet  Lane,  but  the  silence  succeeding  it 
seems  ominous.  Suddenly,  at  a  little  after  6,  the  Owasco,  the  Clif- 
ton and  the  Sachem  display  their  colors. 

Up  to  that  moment,  no  fls^,  except  one,  fluttering  idly  at  the 
bow  of  the  "Westfield,  and  another,  a  rebel  one,  the  "  Stars  and 
Bars,"  on  the  huge  Mississippi  steamer,  have  been  visible.  The 
Mary  A.  Boardman,  with  her  anchor  up,  follows  the  example.  It 
is  a  moment  of  doubt,  of  intense  excitement.  But  the  Harriet  Lane 
does  not  respond.  In  five  minutes  more,  a  boat  puts  oft'  from  her 
towards  the  Owasco,  manned  by  a  handful  of  rebels,  conveying  a 
paroled  officer  bearing  his  white  handkerchief  tied  to  his  sword  as 
a  flag  of  truce.  He  goes  to  request  a  suspension  of  hostilities,  and, 
directly  afterwards,  white  flags  are  flying  on  the  Owasco  and  the 
Clifton — but  not  upon  the  little  Sachem ! 

The  best  part  of  an  hour  passes  in  inaction.  Then  Commodore 
Renshaw  sends  a  message  and  his  pilot  to  the  Mary  A.  Boardman, 
bidding  her  to  run  up  to  the  town  to  ascertain  what  had  occurred, 
instructing  Captain  Wier,  if  fired  upon,  to  raise  the  white  flag. 
Accordingly,  taking  the  precaution  to  load  her  10-pounder,  she 
steams  off  from  the  Westfield,  past  Fort  Point,  but  presently  re- 
turns, finding  her  task  anticipated.  Captain  Law,  of  the  Clifton, 
puts  off  in  a  gig  from  that  vessel  to  Commodore  Renshaw,  with  a 
message  received  from  General  Magruder  on  shore.  It  gives  the 
Union  fleet  from  10  o'clock  to  leave  Galveston  on  peril  of  de- 
struction. 

Almost  directly  after  the  return  of  Captain  Law  to  his  steamer, 
the  second  cutter  of  the  Westfield  reached  the  Mary  A.  Boardman, 
with  orders  for  her  to  come  as  near  as  possible  and  lie-to,  as  the 
Commodore  had  determined  to  transfer  his  men  and  then  blow  up 
his  own  vessel. 

The  scene  that  ensued  consequent  on  the  knowledge  of  Commo- 
dore Renshaw's  resolution  on  board  both  vessels  was  one  scarcely 
to  be  paralleled  in  the  experience  of  a  life  time.  It  might  have 
been  9|  o'clock,  hence  very  little  time  remained  for  the  transfer  of 
men  and  baggage — the  Commodore,  indeed,  proposed  to  allow  but 
fifteen  minutes.  Instantly,  then,  all  was  animation.  The  "West- 
field  lay  at  about  500  feet  from  the  Mary  A.  Boardman,  with  all 
her  port-holes  open  and  her  guns  run  out,  every  body  on  board 
being  promiscuously  engaged  in  endeavoring  to  secure  whatever 
came  uppermost.  Hammocks,  officers'  trunks,  seamen's  chests, 
cutlasses,  swords,  rifles,  fowling  pieces,  blankets,  articles  of  cloth- 
ing, even  looking-glasses,  were  thrown  pell-mell  into  the  boats, 
hurriedly  stowed  away  and  rowed,  each  with  its  due  proportion  of 
men,  to  the  Boardman,  where  all  hands  labored  unceasingly  to  re- 
ceive them. 

The  three  boats  of  the  Westfield,  the  first  and  second  cutter  and 
gig,  plied  to  and  fro  incessantly.  In  from  fifteen  to  twenty  min- 
utes, 130  men  were  transferred  from  one  vessel  to  the  other,  Cap- 
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tain  Wier  superintending  matters  forward  on  the  Mary  A.  Board- 
man,  and  Major  Burt  doing  the  same  aft. 

At  length,  only  one  cutter  remained  along  side  Westfield,  the  gig ; 
.another,  loaded  almost  to  the  water's  edge,  was  at  a  little  distance, 
and  about  to  put  off  to  the  Mary  A.  Boardman.  The  cutter 
awaited  but  its  living  freight,  in  the  shape  of  the  Commodore  and 
two  others ;  that  obtained,  a  slow  match  was  to  be  ignited  and  the 
steamer  blown  to  air.  She  had  two  magazines  on  board,  and  was 
almost  literally  full  of  powder,  shells,  and  ammunition.  In  another 
ten  minutes  all  might  have  been  secure,  and  Commodore  Renshaw 
and  those  accidently  hurried  into  eternity  with  him,  living  men. 
That  was  not  to  be.  Those  who  saW  them  last  in  this  world  report 
as  follows : 

Commodore  Renshaw  stood  quietly  on  the  fore  part  of  his  ves- 
sel above  one  of  the  open  powder  magazines.  Near  him,  a  barrel 
of  turpentine,  with  its  head  stove  in,  had  been  lowered  down  the 
hatchway  into  the  forecastle.  But  two  oarsmen  were  in  the  cutter, 
with  some  eight  or  ten  passengers.  To  them  descended  the  chief 
engineer,  Mr.  W.  K.  Green,  followed  by  the  1st  lieutenant, 
Charles  W.  Zimmerman.  Both  gentlemen  seated  themselves  in 
the  boat.  All  now  had  quitted  the  doomed  vessel  except  the  Com- 
modore. 

He  was  seen  to  step  down  the  stairway,  to  enter  the  cutter,  when 
the  match,  prematurely  fired,  must  have  communicated  with  the 
turpentine.  Instantly  a  heavy  roll  of  black  smoke  surged  upwards, 
followed  by  a  bright,  explosive  flame,  full  ten  feet  high.  No  alarm 
followed  this,  not  a  word  was  spoken  ;  the  Commodore  turned 
round  and  looked  back,  the  heavy  boat  was  alongside  with  her 
crowd  of  passengers,  the  crew  of  the  Mary  A.  Boardman  and  her 
recent  acquisition  were  gazing  curiously  at  the  bright  flame  or 
the  tall,  thin  form  of  their  first  officer,  when  a  white  puff  of  smoke 
broke  through  the  hatchway  as  from  the  muzzle  of  a  cannon.  It 
was  followed  by  an  explosion  so  tremendous  as  to  move  air,  water, 
every  thing  within  its  scope,  jarring  the  Mary  A.  Boardman  as 
though  she  were  shaken  by  an  earthquake ;  and  shooting  up  in 
the  shape  of  a  monstrous  fan,  like  the  eruption  of  a  volcano, 
soared  a  reversed  cone  of  fire,  while  spreading  equally  in  every 
direction — for  there  was  not  wnnd  enough  in  the  calm  January 
morning  to  disturb  them — rolled  and  billowed  the  heavy  volume 
of  smoke.  Higt  up,  too,  overhead,  adding  infinitely  to  the  horror 
and  beauty  of  the  occasion,  exploded  innumerable  shells,  a  hundred 
of  which  had  been  piled  upon  the  deck,  perhaps  in  anticipation  of 
their  destiny.  One  of  the  powder  magazines  had  exploded,  utterly 
destroying  the  forward  half  of  the  Westfield,  and  leaving  the  re- 
maining portion  a  shattered  and  blasted  ruin.  The  two  boats 
alongside  and  all  within  them  had  disappeared ! 

Before  the  shocked  and  startled  spectators  on  the  Mary  A. 
Boardman  had  recovered  from  the  concussion  of  air,  as  great  as 
might  have  been  occasioned  by  the  near  discharge  of  a  whole  park 
of  artillery,  the  heavier  fragments  of  the  exploded  steamer  fell 
with  sullen  plunges  into  the  warter,  followed  by  the  lighter,  pro- 
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ducing  a  rain-like  patter  over  the  surface,  in  a  circle  at  least  five 
hundred  feet  about  the  centre  of  ruin.  To  this  extent  the  water 
was  literally  blackened,  as  though  tar  had  been  poured  over  it. 
But  not  more  so  than  the  shattered  half  of  the  unfortunate  West- 
field  yet  afloat,  whose  smoke-stack  and  walking-beam  were  still 
standing,  and  over  whose  bows  still  waved  the  American  flag. 
Although  her  safety-valve  had  been  chained  down,  her  steam  got 
up  to  the  highest  point,  her  boilers  had  not  exploded.  The  sharp 
singing  of  her  vapor  was  distinctly  audible  on  the  Mary  A.  Board- 
man  in  the  ghastly  silence  that  now  prevailed ;  and,  noticeable  in 
it,  the  captain's  gig  came  slowly  drifting  down  from  beneath  the 
bows  of  the  wreck,  her  gunwale  just  above  the  water. 

The  Westfield  remained  thus  for  from  five  to  eight  minutes, 
when  she  burst  into  sudden  blaze  near  her  smoke-stack.  Soon  the 
conflagration  had  spread  throughout  the  entire  ruin ;  the  flag-ship 
was  one  entire  sheet  of  flame.  With  more  shells  exploding  and 
cannon  going  off"  one  by  one,  as  they  were  accidently  ignited,  she 
was  but  a  dangerous  neighbor.  The  Mary  A.  Boardman  did  not 
wait  to  witness  another  explosion  by  the  aft  magazine. 

The  rebel  ram  and  gunboats  were  now  coming  down  the  bay, 
and  the  batteries  had  reopened  upon  the  Owasco,  Clifton,  and 
Sachem ;  in  addition  to  which  the  artillery  used  in  slaughtering 
the  22d  Massachusetts  had  been  conveyed  by  mules  to  below  the 
town,  where  they  began  firing  upon  our  steamers.  There  seemed 
nothing  for  it  but  flight,  and  flee  they  did  accordingly,  leaving  the 
Harriet  Lane  in  possession  of  the  enemy,  and  the  Westfield  a  mere 
volcano  of  fire  and  smoke,  to  burn  herself  to  the  water's  edge  in 
Galveston  harbor.  Their  last  experience  was  comprised  in  the 
Clifton's  throwing  a  shell  into  the  huge  Mississippi  steamer  which 
followed  them  over  the  bar,  and  compelling  her  to  retire. 

The  Owasco  having  sent  a  11-inch  shell  into  the  Harriet  Lane, 
disabling  her  machinery,  prevented  that  vessel  from  being  used 
immediately  by  the  rebels  after  they  had  captured  her. 

One  of  our  transports,  the  Cumbria,  which  sailed  from  ISTew  Or- 
leans with  troops,  did  not  reach  Galveston  until  the  night  of  Jan- 
uary 2d,  after  our  vessels  had  left  and  the  place  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  enemy.  Not  being  aware  of  what  had  happened  on  the  1st, 
she  weighed  anchor  on  the  morning  of  the  3d  and  proceeded 
towards  the  city.  After  firing  a  gun  for  a  pilot  and  getting  no 
response,  the  captain  sent  up  a  boat,  which,  of  oourse,  was  seized 
on  its  arrival.  On  the  next  day  a  boat  came  down  with  a  crew 
and  pilot,  who  offered  to  take  the  vessel  up,  but  the  pretended 
pilot  being  recognized  by  the  Texan  Unionists  on  board  the  Cum- 
bria, the  captain  ordered  him  on  board  a  prisoner.  Being  alarmed 
for  his  safety,  he  disclosed  the  fact  that  Galveston  was  in  posses- 
sion of  the  rebels,  the  Harriet  Lane  captured,  the  Westfield  blown 
up,  and  the  rest  of  the  Union  fleet  gone  to  sea.  The  Cumbria, 
with  a  full  head  of  steam,  immediately  left  the  dangerous  locality, 
taking  with  her  the  pretended  pilot.  He  confessed  that  it  was  hia 
intention  to  run  the  Cumbria  aground,  where  she  would  fall  an 
easy  prey  to  the  rebel  steamers,  then  inside  the  harbor. 
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The  fate  of  the  heroic  "three  hundred"  of  Colonel  Barrill'a 
42d  Massachusetts,  remahis  to  be  told.  This  little  band  was  all 
the  Union  troops  that  held  Galveston,  and  these  occupied  the  end 
of  one  of  the  long  wharves  that  extend  into  the  harbor.  They 
were  considered  completely  safe,  under  cover  of  the  fleet. 

On  the  night  before  the  attack  the  Union  troops  made  a  recon- 
noissance,  consisting  of  twenty-five  men,  under  Captain  Shreve  of 
the  Eoxbury  City  Guard,  which  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  a  body 
of  rebel  cavalry  in  the  western  part  of  the  city.  The  news  being 
dispatched  to  the  companies,  two  platoons  of  twenty  men  each, 
commanded  by  Captains  Proctor  and  Savage,  were  detailed  to  the 
support  of  Captain  Shreve,  who  had  been  erroneously  reported  as 
captured.  Very  soon  he  and  his  company  were  met  falling  back 
to  the  wharf,,  on  and  by  which  the  United  States  troops  were  en- 
camped. At  1|  o'clock  the  signals  of  the  Harriet  Lane  warned  the 
devoted  300  of  the  42d  Massachusetts  to  prepare  for  assault.  Al- 
most instantly  she  found  herself  engaged  by  the  rebel  batteries, 
while  a  scattering  fusilade  up  the  dark  streets  informed  Colonel 
Burrill  that  his  pickets  were  driven  in,  and  the  enemy  approach- 
ing in  heavy  force.  Under  his  direction  the  men  had,  with  admi- 
rable celerity,  constructed  two  barricades  of  hogsheads,  barrels, 
planks,  &c.,  between  the  pier  and  town,  and  taken  refuge  upon  the 
extreme  end  of  the  former,  tearing  up  all  but  two  planks,  afibrd- 
iug  access  to  their  isolated  position,  by  which  the  pickets  might 
reach  them.  They  had  just  completed  these  preparations  when 
the  rebels  opened  fire  upon  them  with  artillery  from  the  upper 
story  of  a  brick  market  house,  at  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  dis- 
tance, into  which  several  light  field  pieces  had  been  secretly  intro- 
duced, brought  thither  in  wagons,  laden  with  hay,  in  the  day  time. 
Simultaneously  a  fire  opened  from  other  batteries,  placed  in  the 
streets  leading  to  the  wharves.  At  the  same  time  the  blaze  of 
musketry  became  universal. 

A  few  well-directed  shots  from  the  Owasco  silenced  this  market 
house  battery,  but  the  street  cannon  were  served  steadily  and  con- 
tinuously. But  for  the  excellent  precautions  of  Colonel  Burrill, 
his  handful  of  men  must  have  been  captured  or  slaughtered  at  the 
outset,  the  enemy  being  ten  to  one.  Our  soldiers  behaved  with 
the  utmost  coolness  and  intrepidity,  holding  their  perilous  position 
for  quite  four  hours.  Subsequent  to  their  surrender,  when  the 
barricades  were  examined  by  the  victors,  they  found  them  in- 
dented in  a  thousand  places  with  bullets.  ' 

After  the  capture  of  the  Harriet  Lane,  the  rebels  at  once  dis- 
played the  Union  flag,  in  order  to  create  the  impression  that 
she  had  surrendered  voluntarily.  When  the  fleet  followed  the 
example,  Colonel  Burrill,  in  doubt  as  to  the  meaning,  ordered  Ad- 
jutant Chas.  A.  Davis  to  take  a  boat  and  two  men.  Union  refu- 
gees, and  to  endeavor  to  reach  the  nearest  Union  vessel,  the 
Owasco,  and  ascertain  it;  also  to  entreat  her,  if  possible,  to  come 
to  the  end  of  the  pier  and  save  his  men.  In  this  perilous  adven- 
ture the  adjutant  was  discovered  by  a  boat  full  of  rebels,  newly  re- 
turned from  the  Westfield,  whither  they  had  been  to  induce  Com- 
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modore  Renshaw  to  give  an  order  for  the  surrender  of  the  flotilla, 
threatening,  in  the  event  of  any  of  the  vessels  reopening  fire,  to 
butcher  every  Union  soldier  on  shore.  The  commander  of  this 
boat,  a  truculent-looking  fellow,  in  the  uniform  of  a  rebel  officer, 
with  no  less  than  three  revolvers  stuck  in  liis  belt,  shouted  to 
Davis  to  stop,  inquiring  with  an  oath  his  business.  "  Going  to  the 
Owasco  !"  was  the  curt  reply,  and  the  swiftly-plied  oars  soon  put 
the  adjutant  out  of  danger.  His  errand  proved  his  salvation ;  he 
and  his  companions  returned  to  New  Orleans  in  the  Owasco. 

Just  after  reaching  the  deck  of  the  vessel  he,  by  the  aid  of  a 
field-glass — it  was  now  between  8  and  9  o'clock  in  the  morning — 
witnessed  the  capture  of  his  recent  comrades.  Menaced  on  every 
side  by  an  immense  crowd  of  armed  men,  who  approached  them 
both  by  laud  and  water,  nothing  was  practicable  but  surrender  or 
death.     Colonel  Burrill  adopted  the  former  alternative. 

Previously  the  rebels  had  made  repeated  eflbrts  to  batter  down  a 
large  buildiug  at  the  end  of  the  pier,  supposing  correctly  that  the 
troops  were  quartered  there.  Colonel  Burrill  had  made  his  men 
lie  down  upon  the  floor  within  it;  hence  the  rebel  cannon  shot  tore 
through  its  upper  portion  without  inflicting  injury.  The  Owasco 
was  actually  so  near  to  this  building,  that  Colonel  Burrill  directed 
her  gunners  where  to  point  their  pieces,  his  men  cheering  vocifer- 
ously when  an  efiective  shot  hurled  death  into  the  ranks  of  the 
enemy. 

With  our  trooops  the  rebels  captured  30,000  rounds  of  rifled 
cartridges,  300  fliuskets,  500  picks,  and  an  equal  number  of  shovels. 

One  heroic  act  during  the  assault  deserves  special  mention — the 
removal  of  the  ammunition,  comprising  powder,  shell,  shot,  and 
cartridges,  from  the  building  on  the  wharf  to  the  furthest  point 
practicable,  the  outer  barricade,  in  the  midst  of  a  perfect  feu  de 
enfer. 

Besides  the  officers,  TVainwright  and  Lee,  eight  of  the  crew  of 
the  Harriet  Lane  were  killed ;  the  remainder,  together  with  the 
infantry  of  Colonel  Burrill,  were  sent  prisoners  of  war  to  Houston. 

Magruder,  elated  with  his  success  at  Galveston,  ordered  two  steam- 
ers to  be  fitted  out  in  Sabine  river,  for  the  purpose  of  driving  ofi' 
our  blockading  vessels  in  that  region.  On  the  21st  of  January  the 
attack  was  made  on  our  vessels  lying  ofl"  the  Pass,  and  resulted  in 
the  capture  of  the  brig  Morning  Light.  The  rebels  endeavored  to 
get  her  over  the  bar  and  into  port,  but  on  the  approach  of  the 
Cayuga,  they  abandoned  the  captured  vessel,  after  setting  her  on 
fire. 

After  the  afiivir  at  Galveston,  Magruder  issued  a  proclamation, 
dated  January  4,  declaring  that  port  open  for  trade  with  all 
friendly  nations,  and  invited  merchants  to  resume  their  usual  com- 
mercial intercourse.  Soon  after  this,  Commodore  Bell  arrived  ofiF 
the  port  with  the  sloop  of  war  Brooklyn  and  other  national  vessels, 
thus  re-establishing  the  blockade  which  had  been  temporarily 
raised.  The  commodore  immediately  warned  all  concerned  that 
the  port  of  Galveston,  the  Sabine  Pass,  and  the  whole  coast  of  Texas 
were  under  actual  blockade  by  a  sufficient  force ;  and  that  any 
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merchant  vessel  appearing  off  these  ports,  or  attempting  to  pass 
out,  would  be  immediately  captured,  notwithstanding  Magruder's 
proclamation.  The  commodore  also  sent  the  following  notice  to 
the  foreign  consuls  : 

"TJ.  S.  Sloop-op-War  Brooklyn,     \ 
Off  Galveston  Bar,  January  21,  1863. ) 

Whereas,  the  city  of  Galveston  is  occupied  and  garrisoned  by 
the  troops  of  the  Confederate  States,  and  the  said  troops  are  deli- 
gently  employed  in  erecting  defenses  in  and  around  the  said  city, 
in  defiance  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 

The  foreign  consuls  and  foreign  subjects,  and  all  other  persons 
concerned,  are  hereby  warned  that  the  city  of  Galveston  and  its 
defenses  are  liable  to  be  attacked  at  any  day  by  the  forces  of  the 
United  States  under  my  command. 

Twenty-four  hours  will  be  given,  from  5  P.  M.  of  this  date,  for 
innocent  and  helpless  persons  to  withdraw  from  the  said  city  of 
Galveston  and  its  vicinity.  H.  H.  Bell, 

Commodore  Commanding  U.  S.  forces  ofif  Galveston. 
To  the  Consuls  of  France,  Spain,  England,  and  all  others  concerned. 

This  proclamation  caused  considerable  excitement  in  the  city, 
and  most  of  the  inhabitants  left  for  safe  quarters. 

It  was  a?  this  period  that  the  noted  Alabama  made  her  appear- 
ance off  the  coast  of  Texas.  On  the  11th  of  January,  a  strange 
sail  was  discovered  by  the  Brooklyn,  and  a  signal  was  immediately 
made  by  the  flag  ship  for  the  Hatteras  to  go  in  chase  of  her.  The 
following  oflicial  report  of  Lieutenant  Blake,  commanding  the 
Hatteras,  gives  the  full  particulars  of  his  unequal  engagement  with 
the  anglo-rebel  pirate,  and  the  sinking  of  his  own  vessel : 

XJ.  S.  Consulate,  Kingston,  Jamaica,") 
January  21.     j" 

Sir  :  '  Tis  my  painful  duty  to  inform  the  department  of  the  de- 
struction of  the  U.  S.  steamer  Hatteras,  recently  under  my  com- 
mand, by  the  rebel  steamer  Alabama,  on  the  night  of  the  11th 
inst.,  off  the  coast  of  Texas.  The  circumstances  of  the  disaster 
are  as  follows : 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  11th  inst.,  at  3:30  o'clock,  while  at 
anchor  in  company  with  the  fleet  with  Commodore  Bell,  off  Gal- 
veston, I  was  ordered,  by  a  signal  from  the  flag-ship  Brooklyn,  to 
chase  a  sail  to  the  southward  of  eastward. 

I  got  under  way  immediately,  and  steamed  with  all  speed  in  the 
direction  indicated.  After  some  time  a  strange  sail  could  be  seen 
from  the  Hatteras,  and  was  ascertained  to  be  a  steamer,  which  fact 
I  communicated  to  the  flag-ship  by  signal.  I  continued  the  chase, 
and  rapidly  gained  upon  a  suspicious  vessel. 

When  withiu  about  four  miles  of  the  vessel,  I  observed  she  had 
ceased  to  steam,  and  was  lying  broadside  and  awaiting  us.  It  was 
nearly  7_  o'clock  and  quite  dark,  but  notwithstanding  the  obscurity 
of  the  night,  I  felt  assured  from  the  general  character  of  the  vessel 
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and  her  maneuvers  that  I  should  soon  encounter  the  steamer 
Alabama.  Being  able  to  work  but  four  guns  on  a  side  of  the  Hat- 
taras — two  short  32-pounder3,  one  30-pounder  rifled  gun,  and  one 
20-pounder  rifled  gun — I  concluded  to  close  with  her,  that  my  guns 
might  be  eflective  as  necessary.  I  came  within  easy  speaking 
range,  and  upon  asking  what  sseamer  it  was,  I  received  the  answer, 
her  Britauic  Majesty's  ship  Vixen.  I  replied  I  would  send  a  boat 
aboard,  and  immediately  gave  the  order.  In  the  meantime  both 
vessels  were  changing  their  positions,  the  stranger  endeavoring  to 
gain  a  desirable  position  for  a  raking  Are.  Almost  simultaneously 
•with  piping  away  the  boat,  the  stranger  again  replied,  "  We  are 
the  Confederate  steamer  Alabama ;"  which  w^as  accompanied  with 
a  broadside.  I  at  the  same  moment  returned  the  fire.  I  steered 
directly  toward  the  Alabama,  but  she  was  enabled,  by  her  great 
speed  and  by  the  foulness  of  the  bottom  of  the  Ilatteras,  and  her 
consequently  diminished  speed,  to  thwart  my  attempt,  when  I  had 
gained  a  distance  of  but  thirty  yards  from  her.  At  this  range 
musketry  and  pistol  shots  were  exchanged.  The  firing  continued 
■with  great  vigor  on  both  sides.  At  length  a  shell  entered  amid- 
ships in  the  hold,  setting  fire  to  it,  and  at  the  same  instant  a  shell 
passed  through  the  sick  bay,  exploding  in  an  adjoining  compart- 
ment, also  producing  fire.  Another  entered  the  cylinder,  filling 
the  engine  room  and  deck  with  steam,  depriving  me  of  any  power 
to  maneuver  the  vessel  or  to  work  the  pumps,  on  which  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  fire  depended. 

With  a  vessel  on  fire  in  two  places,  and  beyond  human  power  a 
hopeless  wreck,  with  her  walking  beam  shot  away,  and  her  engines 
rendered  useless,  I  still  maintained  an  active  fire  with  the  double 
hope  of  disabling  the  Alabama  and  attracting  the  attention  of  the 
fleet  off  Galveston,  which  was  only  twenty-eight  miles  distant. 

It  was  soon  reported  to  me  that  shells  had  entered  the  Hatteras 
at  the  water  line,  tearing  off  entire  sheets  of  iron  and  that  the 
water  rushed  in  utterly  defying  every  attempt  to  remedy  the  evil, 
and  that  she  was  rapidly  sinking. 

Learning  this  melancholy  truth,  and  observing  that  the  Alabama 
was  on  my  port  bow,  entirely  beyond  range  of  my  guns,  doubtless 
preparing  for  a  raking  fire  of  the  deck,  I  felt  I  had  no  right  to 
sacrifice  uselessly,  and  without  any  desirable  result,  the  lives  of  all 
under  my  command.  To  prevent  the  blowing  up  of  the  Hatteras 
from  the  fire  which  was  making  much  progress,  I  ordered  the  mag- 
azine flooded,  and  afterward  a  lee  gun  to  be  fired.  The  Alabama 
then  asked  if  assistance  was  desired,  to  which  an  afllrmative  an- 
swer was  given. 

The  Hatteras  was  now  going  down,  and  in  order  to  save  the 
lives  of  officers  and  men,  I  caused  the  armament  on  the  port  side 
to  be  thrown  overboard. 

After  considerable  delay,  caused  by  the  report  that  a  steamer 
was  seen  coming  from  Galveston,  the  Alabama  sent  us  assistance, 
and  I  have  the  pleasure  of  informing  the  department  that  every 
living  being  was  conveyed  safely  from  the  Hatteras  to  the  Alabama- 
Ten  minutes  after  leaving  the  Hatteras,  she  went  down  bow  first, 
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with  her  pennant  at  her  masthead,  with  all  her  muikets  and  stores 
of  every  character,  the  enemy  not  being  able,  owing  to  her  rapid 
sinking,  to  obtain  a  single  weapon.  The  battery  upon  the  Alabama 
brought  into  action  against  the  Hatteras,  numbered  seven  guns. 

From  the  character  of  the  contest,  and  amount  of  damage  done 
to  the  Ahibaraa,  I  have  personally  no  reason  to  believe  that  any 
officer  failed  in  his  duty.     To  the  men  of  the  Hatteras  I  cannot 

five  too  much  praise.     Their  enthusiasm  and  bravery  were  of  the 
ighest  order.     I  inclose  the  report  of  the  assistant  surgeon,  by 
which  you  will  observe  that  five  men  were  wounded  and  two  killed. 
I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant. 

R.  C.  Blake,  Lieutenant-Commanding. 
To  Hon.  Gideon  Welles,  Secretary,  &c. 

The  officers  and  crew  of  the  Hatteras  were  taken  to  Kingston, 
Jamaica,  where  they  were  paroled  by  Captain  Semmes. 


CHAPTER    X. 


Report  npon  the  Surrender  of  Harper's  Perry.  Trial  of  Fitz  John  Porter  by  Conrt- 
Martial.  The  charges  against  him.  Review  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Court  by  th© 
Judge  Advocate  General.     Sentence  confirmed  by  the  President. 

To  the  military  history  of  1862  belongs  the  report  of  the  com- 
mission appointed  to  examine  into  the  surrender  of  Harper's 
Ferry,  an  event  which  took  place,  as  related  in  a  former  chapter, 
on  the  15th  day  of  September.  This  report  will  command  atten- 
tion from  the  deep  concern  of  the  country  in  knowing  the  authors 
of  that  national  disgrace.  The  commission  was  composed  of  offi- 
cers whose  names  give  authority  to  their  decision,  and  its  work 
seems  to  have  been  done  with  due  industry  and  impartial  justice. 

Report  of  the  Military  Commission. 

The  commission,  consisting  of  Major-General  D.  Hunter,  U.  S. 
A.  of  volunteers.  President;  Major-General  Gr.  Cadwalader,  U.  S. 
A.  of  volunteers ;  Brigadier-General  C.  C.  Augur,  U.  S.  A.  of  vol- 
unteers;  Major  Donn  Piatt,  A.  A.  G.  of  volunteers;  Captain  F. 
Ball,  A.  D.  C.  of  volunteers ;  Colonel  G.  Holt,  Judge  Advocate 
General,  called  by  the  government  to  investigate  the  conduct  of  cer- 
tain officers  connected  with,  and  the  circumstances  attending  the 
abandonment  of  the  Maryland  Heights  and  the  surrender  of  Har- 
per's Ferry,  have  the  honor  to  report  the  following  : 

On  the  3d  of  September,  General  White  entered  Harper's  Ferry 
with  his  force  from  Winchester.  The  next  day  he  was  ordered  to 
Martinsburg,  to  take  command  of  the  forces  there.  On  the  12th 
of  September  he  again  returned  to  Harper's  Ferry,  where  he  re 

iined  until  the  surrender,  without  assuming  the  command. 
VOL.  n — 12  / 
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On  t'xle  7th  of  September,  General  McClellan,  the  most  of  his 
forces  having  preceded  him,  left  AVashington  under  orders  issued 
some  days  previously,  to  drive  the  enemy  from  Maryland.  That 
night  he  established  his  headquarters  at  Rockville,  from  which 
place,  on  the  lltli'of  September,  he  telegraphed  to  General  Hal- 
leck  to  have  Colonel  Miles  ordered  to  join  him  at  once. 

On  the  5th  of  September,  Colonel  Thomas  11.  Ford,  of  the  32d 
Ohio,  took  command  of  the  forces  on  Maryland  Hights.  Forces 
were  placed  at  Solomon's  Gap  and  at  Sandy  Hook.  Those  at 
Sandy  Hook,  under  Colonel  Maulsby,  retired  by  Milels'  order  to 
the  eastern  slope  of  Alaryland  Hights,  two  or  three  days  previous 
to  their  evacuation  by  Colonel  Ford.  On  the  11th  of  September 
the  force  at  Solomon's  Gap  were  driven  in  by  the  enemy.  Colonel 
Ford  called  upon  Colonel  Miles  for  reinforcements.  The  126th 
!N"ew  York  and  the  S9th  Xew  York  (Garribaldi  Guards)  were  sent 
him  on  Friday,  the  12th  of  September,  and  on  the  morning  of  the 
13th  he  was  further  reinforced  by  the  115th  Xcw  York  and  a  por- 
tion of  a  Maryland  regiment  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Downey. 

Colonel  Ford  made  requisition  for  axes  and  spades  to  enable  him 
to  construct  defenses  on  the  Hights,  but  obtained  none.  With  ten 
axes,  belonging  to  some  Maryland  troops,  hiring  all  that  could  be 
obtained,  a  slight  breastwork  of  trees  was  constructed  on  the  12th 
near  the  crest  of  the  Hights,  and  a  slashing  of  timber  made  for  a 
short  distance  in  front  of  the  breastwork.  , 

The  forces  under  Colonel  Ford  were  stationed  at  various  points 
on  Maryland  Hights,  the  principal  force  being  on  the  crest  of  the 
hill  near  the  breastwork  and  look-out.  Skirmishing  commenced 
on  Friday,  the  12th,  on  the  crest  of  the  hill. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  13tli,  the  enemy  made  an  attack 
on  the  crest  of  the  hill,  and  after  some  time,  the  troops  retired  in 
some  confusion  to  the  breastwork,  where  they  were  rallied.  About 
9  o'clocl^  a  second  attack  was  made,  which  the  troops  behind  the 
breastwork  resisted  for  a  short  time,  and  until  Colonel  Sherrill,  of 
the  126tli  New  York,  was  wounded,  and  carried  off  the  field,  when 
the  entire  126th  regiment,  as  some  witnesses  testify,  all  but  two 
companies.  Major  Hewitt  states,  broke  and  fled  in  utter  confusion. 
Men  and  most  of  the  officers  all  fled  together,  no  eftort  being  made 
to  rally  the  regiment,  except  by  Colonel  Ford,  Lieutenant  Barras, 
acting  adjutant,  and  some  officers  of  other  regiments,  directed  by 
Colonel  Miles,  then  on  the  Hights. 

Soon  after,  the  remaining  force  at  the  breastwork  fell  back,  un- 
der a  supposed  order  from  Major  Hewitt,  who  himself  says  that  he 
gave  no  such  order;  merely  sent  instructions  to  the  captains  of  his 
own  regiment,  that,  if  they  were  compelled  to  retire,  to  do  so  in 
good  order.  Orders  were  given  by  Colonel  Ford  to  the  troops  to  re- 
turn ta  their  position.  They  advanced  some  distance  op  the 
Hights,  but  did  not  regain  the  breastwork. 

That  evening,  Colonel  Miles  was  on  Maryland  Hights  for  some 
hours,  consulting  with  Colonel  Ford.  He  left  between  11  and  15 
o'clock,  without  directly  ordering  Colonel  Ford  to  evacuate  th« 
Hights,  but  instructing  him,  in  case  he  was  compelled  to  do  so,  to 
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spike  his  guns,  and  throw  the  heavy  siege  guns  down  the  moun- 
tain. 

About  2  o'clock,  perhaps  a  little  later,  by  the  order  of  Colonel 
Ford,  the  Ilights  were  abandoned,  the  guns  being  spiked  according 
to  instructions. 

On  Sunday,  Colonel  D'Utassy  sent  over  to  the  Maryland  Hights 
four  companies  under  Major  Wood,  who  brought  off,  without  op- 
position, four  brass  12-pounders,  two  of  which  were  imperfectly 
spiked,  and  a  wagon  load  of  ammunition. 

General  White,  on  his  return  to  Harper's  Ferry  on  the  12th  of 
September,  suggested  to  Colonel  Miles  the  propriety  of  contracting 
his  lines  on  Bolivar  Hights  so  as  to  make  a  better  defense,  but 
Calonel  Miles  adhered  to  his  original  line  of  defense,  stating  that 
he  was  determined  to  make  his  stand  on  Bolivar  Hights.  General 
White  also  urged  the  importance  of  holding  Maryland  Hights, 
even  should  it  require  the  taking  the  entire  force  over  there  from 
Harper's  Ferry.  Colonel  Miles,  under  his  orders  to  hold  Harper's 
Ferry  to  the  last  extremity,  while  admitting  the  importance  of 
Maryland  Hights,  seemed  to  regard  them  as  applying  to  the  town 
of  Harper's  Ferry,  and  held  that  to  leave  Harper's  Ferry  even  to 
go  on  Maryland  Hights,  would  be  disobeying  his  instructions. 

General  McClellan  established  his  headquarters  at  Frederick 
City  on  the  morning  of  the  13th  of  September.  On  the  night  of 
the  13th,  after  the  evacuation  of  Maryland  Hights,  Colonel  Miles 
directed  Captain  (now  Major)  Bussell,  of  the  Maryland  cavalry,  to 
take  with  him  a  few  men  and  endeavor  to  get  through  the  enemy's 
lines  and  reach  some  of  our  forces — General  McClellan  if  possible 
— and  report  the  condition  of  Harper's  Ferry,  that  it  could  not 
hold  out  more  than  forty-eight  hours,  unless  reinforced,  and  to 
urge  the  sending  of  reinforcements.  Captain  Russell  reached  Gen- 
eral McClellan's  headquarters,  at  Frederick,  at  9  A.  M.,  on  Sunday, 
the  14th  of  September,  and  reported  as  diredted  by  Colonel  Miles. 
Immediately  upon  his  arrival  General  McClellan  sent  off  a  messen- 
ger, as  Captain  Russell  understood,  to  General  Franklin. 

At  10  A.  M.,  Captain  Russell  left  for  General  Franklin's  com- 
mand, with  a  communication  to  General  Franklin  from  General 
McClellan.  He  reached  General  Franklin  about  3  o'clock  that 
afternoon,  and  found  him  engaged  with  the  enemy  at  Crampton's 
Gap.  The  enemy  were  driven  from  the  Gap,  and  the  next  morn- 
ing, the  15th,  General  Franklin  passed  through  the  Gap,  advancing 
about  a  mile,  and  finr'ing  the  enemy  drawn  up  in  line  of  battle  in 
his  front,  drew  his  own  forces  up  in  line  of  battle.  While  thus 
situated,  the  cannonading  in  the  direction  of  Harper's  Ferry,  which 
had  been  heard  very  distinctly  all  the  morning — Harper's  Ferry 
being  about  seven  miles  distant — suddenly  ceased,  whereupon 
General  Franklin  sent  word  to  General  McClellan  of  the  probable 
surrender  of  Harper's  Ferry  by  Colonel  Miles,  and  did  not  deem 
it  necessary  to  proceed  further  in  that  direction. 
•  The  battle  of  South  Mountain  was  fought  on  Sunday,  September 
the  14th. 

On  the  same  day,  Sunday,  during  the  afternoon,  the  enemy  at 
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Hai'per's  Ferrj  attacked  the  extreme  left  of  the  line  on  Bolivar 
Hights,  but  after  some  time  were  repulsed  by  the  troops  under 
command  of  General  White. 

Sunday  night  the  cavalry  at  Harper's  Ferry  made  their  escape, 
under  Colonel  Davis,  of  the  12th  Illinois  cavalry,  by  permission  of 
Colonel  Miles,  and  reached  Greencastle,  Pennsylvania,  the  next 
morning,  capturing  an  ammunition  train  belonging  to  General 
Longstreet,  consisting  of  some  fifty  or  sixty  wagons.  The  com- 
mission regard  this  escape  of  the  cavalry,  etc. 

Several  of  the  infantry  officers  desired  permission  to  cut  their 
way  out,  at  the  same  time  the  cavalry  made  their  escape,  but 
Colonel  Miles  refused,  upon  the  ground  that  he  had  never  been 
ordered  to  hold  Harper's  Ferry  to  the  last  extremity. 

On  the  morning  of  the  15th,  the  enemy  opened  their  batteries 
from  several  points — seven  to  nine  as  estimated  by  difi'erent  wit- 
nesses— directing  their  attack  principally  upon  our  batteries  on  the 
left  of  Bolivar  Hights.  The  attack  commenced  at  daybreak. 
About  7  o'clock  Colonel  Miles  represented  to  General  White  that 
it  would  be  necessary  to  surrender. 

General  White  suggested  that  the  brigade  commanders  be  called 
together,  which  was  done.  Colonel  Miles  stated  that  the  ammuni- 
tion for  the  batteries  was  exhausted,  and  he  had  about  made  up 
his  mind  to  surrender.  That  was  agreed  to  by  all  present,  and 
General  White  was  sent  by  Colonel  Miles  to  arrange  terms.  The 
white  flag  was  raised  by  order  of  Colonel  Miles,  but  the  enemy 
did  not  cease  fire  for  some  half  or  three-quarters  of  an  hour  after. 
Colonel  Miles  •  was  mortally  wounded  after  the  white  flag  was 
raised.  The  surrender  was  agreed  upon  about  8  A.  M.on  Monday, 
the  15th  of  September. 

The  following  was  the  testimony  respectively  of  the  officers  com- 
manding batteries :  At  the  time  of  the  surrender,  Captain  Yon 
Schlen  had  some  ammunition,  could  not  tell  what  amount,  but 
mostly  shrapnell ;  had  lost  about  100  rounds  on  Saturday,  the  13th, 
by  the  explosion  of  a  limber  caused  by  one  of  the  enemy's  shells. 
Captain  Rigby  had  expended,  during  the  siege  of  Harper's  Ferry, 
about  600  rounds,  with  the  exception  of  canister;  had  nothing  but 
canister  left.  Captain  Potts  had  expended  about  1,000  rounds, 
with  the  exception  of  canister;  had  only  canister  left.  Captain 
Graham  had  but  two  guns  of  his  battery  under  his  immediate 
command  on  the  morning  of  the  surrender;  had  probably  100 
rounds  of  all  kinds,  but  no  long-time  fuses.  Captain  Phillips  had 
expended^  all  his  ammunition,  except  some  40  rounds  of  canister 
and  some  long  range  shell  too  large  for  his  guns.  Captain  Mc- 
Grath's  battery  had  been  spiked  and  left  on  Maryland  Hights  on 
Saturday. 

It  appears  that  during  the  siege,  and  shortly  previous,  Colonel 
Miles  paroled  several  Confederate  prisoners,  permitting  them  to 
pass  through  our  lines.  During  the  week  previous  to  the  evacua- 
tion of  Maryland  Hights,  a  Lieutenant  Rouse,  of  the  12th  Yir- 
S'nia  cavalr}^,  who  had  been  engaged  in  a  raid  upon  a  train  from 
arper's  Ferry  to  Winchester  a  short  time  before,  was  captured 
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and  brought  into  Harper's  Ferry.  He  escaped  while  on  the  way 
to  the  hospital  to  have  his  wounds  dressed,  but  was  retaken.  He 
was  paroled,  but  returned  in  command  of  some  rebel  cavalry  on 
the  morning  of  the  surrender. 

The  attention  of  General  A.  P.  Hill  was  called  to  the  fact  that 
l93»eutenant  Rouse  was  a  paroled  prisoner,  but  no  attention  was 
paid  to  it.  Lieutenant  Rouse  himself,  on  being  spoken  to  about  it, 
laughed  at  the  idea  of  observing  his  parole.  On  Saturday,  the  day 
of  the  attack  upon  and  evacuation  of  Maryland  Higlits,  Colonel 
Miles  directed  that  sixteen  Confederate  prisoners  be  permitted  to 
pass  through  our  lines  to  rejoin  the  rebel  army  at  Winchester. 
Other  cases  are  testified  to,  but  those  are  the  most  important. 

Of  these  subordinate  officers  referred  to  in  this  case,  the  com- 
mission finds,  with  the  exception  of  Colonel  Thomas  H.  Ford, 
nothing  in  their  conduct  that  calls  for  censure.  General  Julius 
"White  merits  its  approbation.  He  appears,  from  the  evidence,  to 
have  acted  with  decided  capability  and  courage. 

In  this  connection  the  commission  calls  attention  to  the  disgrace- 
ful behavior  of  the  126th  'New  York  regiment  of  infantry,  and 
recommend?  that  Major  Baird  should,  for  his  bad  conduct,  as 
shown  by  the  evidence,  be  dismissed  from  the  service.  Some  of 
the  officers,  after  the  wounding  of  the  gallant  Colonel,  such  as 
Lieutenant  Barras,  and  others  not  known  to  the  commission,  be- 
haved with  gallantry  and  should  be  commended. 

In  the  case  of  Colonel  Ford,  charged  with  improper  conduct  in 
abandoning  the  Maryland  Hights,  the  commission,  after  a  careful 
hearing  of  the  evidence  produced  by  the  government  and  that  re- 
lied on  by  the  defense,  and  a  due  consideration  of  the  arguments 
ofl'ered  by  counsel,  find  : 

That  on  the  5th  of  September  Colonel  Ford  was  placed  in  com- 
mand of  Maryland  Ilights  by  Colonel  Miles.  That  Colonel  Ford, 
finding  the  position  unprepared  by  fortifications,  earnestly  urged 
Colonel  Miles  to  furnish  him  means  by  which  the  Hights  could  bo 
made  tenable  for  the  small  force  under  his  command,  should  a 
heavy  one  be  brought  against  him.  That  these  reasonable  demands 
were,  from  some  cause  unknown  to  the  commission,  not  responded 
to  by  the  officer  in  command  of  Harper's  Ferry.  That  subsequently, 
when  the  enemy  appeared  in  heavy  force,  Colonel  Ford  frequently 
and  earnestly  called  upon  Colonel  Miles  for  more  troops,  represent- 
ing that  he  could  not  hold  the  Hights  unless  reinforced.  That 
these  demands  were  feebly  or  not  at  all  complied  with.  That  as 
late  as  the  morning  of  the  13th,  Colonel  Ford  sent  two  written  de- 
mands to  Colonel  Miles  for  reinforcements,  and  saying  that  with 
the  troops  then  under  his  command,  he  could  not  hold  the  Hights, 
and  unless  relieved  or  otherwise  ordered,  he  would  have  to  abandon 
them.  That  as  late  as  11  o'clock  A.  M.  of  the  13th,  a  few  hours 
previous  to  the  abandonment  of  this  point,  Colonel  Miles  said  to 
Colonel  Ford  that  he  (Colonel  Ford)  could  not  have  another  man, 
and  must  do  the  b^st  he  could,  and  if  unable  to  defend  the  place, 
he  must  spike  the  guns,  throw  them  down  the  hill,  and  withdraw 
to  Harper's  Ferry  i  i  good  order. 
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The  court  is  then  satisfied  that  Colonel  Ford  was  given  a  dis- 
cretionary power  to  abandon  the  Hights,  as  his  better  judgment 
might  dictate ;  and  it  believes  from  the  evidence,  circumstantial 
and  direct,  that  the  result  did  not,  to  any  great  extent,  surprise  nor 
in  any  way  displease  the  officer  in  command  at  Harper's  Ferry. 

But  this  conclusion,  so  much  relied  upon  by  the  defense,  forces 
the  commission  to  a  consideration  of  the  fact — did  Colonel  Ford, 
under  the  discretionary  power  thus  vested  in  him,  make  a  proper 
defense  of  the  Hights,  and  hold  them,  as  he  should  have  done, 
until  driven  off  by  the  enemy? 

The  evidence  shows  conclusively  that  the  force  upon  the  Hights 
was  not  well  managed;  that  the  point  most  pressed  was  weakly 
defended  as  to  numbers,  and,  after  the  wounding  of  the  Colonel  of 
the  126th  regiment  of  New  York  infantry,  it  was  left  without  a 
competent  officer  in  command,  Colonel  Ford  himself  not  appearing, 
nor  designating  any  one  who  might  have  rertored  order  and  en- 
couraged the  men ;  that  the  abandonment  of  the  hights  was  pre- 
mature is  clearly  proved.  Our  forces  were  not  driven  from  the 
hill,  as  full  time  was  given  to  spike  the  guns  and  throw  the  heavier 
ones  down  the  cliff,  and  retreat  in  good  order  to  Harper's  Ferry. 
The  next  day  a  force  returning  to  the  hights,  found  them  unoccu- 
pied, and  brought  away,  unmolested,  four  abandoned  guns  and  a 
quantity  of  ammunition. 

In  so  grave  a  case  as  this,  with  such  disgraceful  consequence,  the 
court  cannot  permit  an  officer  to  shield  himself  behind  the  fact  that 
he  did  as  well  as  he  could,  if  in  so  doing  he  exhibits  a  lack  of  mili- 
tary capacity.  It  is  clear  to  the  conniiission  that  Colonel  Ford 
should  not  have  been  placed  in  command  on  Maryland  Hights; 
that  he  conducted  the  defense  without  ability,  and  abandoned  his 
position  without  sufficient  cause,  and  has  shown  throughout  such 
a  lack  of  military  capacity  as  to  disqualify  him,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  commission,  for  a  command  in  the  service. 

The  commission  has  approached  a  consideration  of  the  conduct 
of  Colonel  D.  S.  Miles  in  connection  with  the  surrender  of  Harper's 
Ferry  with  extreme  reluctance.  An  officer  who  can  not  appear 
before  an  earthly  tribunal  to  answer  or  explain  charges  gravely 
affecting  his  character;  who  has  met  his  death  at  the  hands  of  the 
enemy,  even  upon  the  spot  he  disgracefully  surrenders,  is.  entitled 
to  tenderest  care  and  most  careful  investigation.  This  the  com- 
mission has  accorded  Colonel  Miles,  and  in  giving  a  decision  only 
repeats  what  runs  through  (^ur  900  pages  of  testimony  strangely 
unanimous  upon  the  fact,  that  Colonel  Miles'  incapacity,  amount- 
ing to  almost  imbecility,  led  to  the  shameful  surrender  of  this  im- 
portant post. 

Early  as  the  15th  of  August  he  disobeys  the  orders  of  Major- 
General  Wool  to  fortify  Maryland  Hights.  "When  it  is  sorrounded 
and  attacked  by  the  enemy,  its  naturally  strong  positions  are  un- 
improved, and  from  his  criminal  neglect,  to  use  the  mildest  term, 
the  large  force  of  the  enemy  is  almost  upon  an  equality  with  the 
email  force  under  his  command. 

,  He  seems  to  have  understood,  and  admitt<^d.  to  his  officers,  that 
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Maryland  .flights  ia  the  key  to  the  position,  and  yet  he  places  Col- 
onel Ford  in  command,  wiili  a  feeble  force — makes  no  eftbrt  to 
strengthen  them  by  fortifications,  although  between  the  5th  and 
14th  of  September  there  was  ample  time  to  do  so — and  to  Colonel 
Ford's  repeated  demands  for  means  to  intrench  and  additional  re- 
inforcements he  makes  either  an  inadequate  return,  or  no  response 
at  all.  He  gives  Colonel  Ford  a  discretionary  powder  as  to  when 
he  shall  abandon  the  hights — the  fact  of  abandonment  having,  it 
Beems,  been  concluded  on  in  his  own  mind.  For,  when  this  un- 
happy event  really  occurs,  his  only  exclamation  was  to  the  effect 
that  he  feared  Colonel  Ford  had  given  up  too  soon — although  he 
must  have  known  that  the  abandonment  of  Maryland  Hights  was 
the  surrender  of  Harper's  Ferry.  This  leaving  the  key  of  the  posi- 
tion to  the  keeping  of  Colonel  Ford,  with  discretionary  power,  after 
the  arrival  of  that  capable  and  courageous  officer  who  had  waived 
his  rank  to  serve  wherever  ordered,  is  one  of  the  more  striking 
facts  illustrating  the  incapacity  of  Colonel  Miles. 

Immediately  previous  to,  and  pending  the  siege  of  Harper's  Fer- 
ry, he  paroles  rebel  prisoners  and  permits,  indeed,  sends  them  to 
the  enemy's  headquarters. '  This,  too,  when  he  should  have  known 
that  the  lack  of  ammunition,  the  bad  conduct  of  some  of  our  troops, 
the  entire  absence  of  fortifications,  and  the  abandonment  of  Mary- 
land Hights,  were  important  facts  they  could,  and  undoubtedly 
did,  communicate  to  the  enemy.  Sixteen  of  these  prisoners  were 
paroled  on  the  13th,  and  a  pass  given  them  in  the  handwriting  of 
Colonel  Miles,  while  a  rebel  officer  by  the  name  of  Rouse,  after  an 
escape,  is  retaken,  and  subsequently  has  a  private  interview  with 
Colonel  Miles,  is  paroled,  and  after  the  surrender,  appears  at  the 
head  of  his  men  among  the  first  to  enter  Harper's  Ferry. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  accumulate  evidence  from  the  mass  that 
throughout  scarcely  affords  one  fact  in  contradiction  to  what  each 
one  establishes,  that  Colonel  Miles  was  incapable  of  conducting  a 
defense  so  important  as  was  this  of  Harper's  Ferry.  The  commis- 
sion would  not  have  dwelled  upon  this  painful  subject  were  it  not 
for  the  fact  that  the  officer  who  placed  this  incapable  in  command 
ehould  share  in  the  responsibility,  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  com- 
mission, Major-General  Wool  is  guilty  to  this  extent  of  a  grave 
disaster,  and  should  be  censured  for  his  conduct.* 

The  commission  has  remarked  freely  on  Colonel  Miles,  an  old 
'  officer,  who  has  been  killed  in  the  service  of  his  country,  and  it 
"'can  not,  from  any  motives  of  delicacy,  refrain  from  censuring  those 
in  high  command,  when  it  thinks  such  censure  is  deserved.  The 
general-in-chief  has  testified  that  General  McClellan,  after  having 
received  orders  to  repel  the  enemy  invading  the  state  of  Maryland, 
inarched  only  six  miles  per  day  on  an  average,  when  pursuing  this 
invading  enemy.  The  general-in-chief  also  testifies,  that  in  his 
opinion  General  McClellan  could  and  should  have  relieved  and 
protected  Harper's  Ferry,  and  in  this  opinion  the  commission  fully 
concur. 

*It  waa  General  McClellan,  and  not  General  Wool,  who  placed  Colonel  Milea  in 
ocinamand  at  Harper's  Ferry. 
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The  evidence  thus  introduced  confirms  the  commission  in  the 
opinion  that  Harper's  Ferry,  as  well  as  Marylaiul  Ilights,  was  pre- 
maturely surrendered.  The  garris<^  should  have  been  satisfied 
that  relief,  however  long  delayed,  would  come  at  last,  and.  that  a 
thousand  men  ki.led  at  Harper's  Ferry  would  have  made  a  small 
loss  had  the  post  been  saved,  and  probably  saved  two  thousand  at 
Antietam.  How  important  was  this  defense  we  can  now  appreci- 
ate. Of  the  97,000  men  composing  at  that  time  the  whole  of  Lee's 
army,  more  than  one-third  were  attacking  Harper's  Ferry.  And 
of  this,  the  main  body  was  in  Virginia.  By  reference  to  the  evi- 
dence, it  will  be  seen  that  at  the  very  moment  Colonel  Ford  aban- 
doned Maryland  Hights  his  little  army  was  in  reality  relieved  by 
Generals  Franklin  and  Sumner's  corps  at  Crampton  Gap,  within 
seven  miles  of  his  position  ;  and  that  after  the  surrender  of  Harper's 
Ferry  no  time  was  given  to  parole  prisoners  before  20,000  troops 
were  hurried  from  Virginia,  and  the  entire  force  went  off  on  the 
double-quick  to  relieve  Lee,  who  was  being  attacked  at  Antietam. 
Had  the  garrison  been  slower  to  surrender,  or  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  swifter  to  march,  the  enemy  would  have  been  forced  to 
raise  the  siege,  or  would  have  been  taken  in  detail,  with  the  Poto- 
mac dividing  his  forces. 

War  Department,  Adjutant  General's  Office,") 
Washington,  November  8,  1862,      j" 

General  Order  No.  183. — First,  the  military  commission  of 
which  Major-General  David  Hunter,  United  States  volunteers,  is 
president,  appointed  to  meet  in  the  city  of  Washington  on  the 
25th  of  September,  pursuant  to  special  order  No.  225,  of  Septem- 
ber 23,  1862,  to  investigate  the  circumstances  of  the  abandonment 
of  Maryland  Ilights  and  the  surrender  of  Harper's  Ferry,  have  re- 
ported that  Colonel  Thomas  H.  Ford  of  the  32d  Ohio  volunteers, 
conducted  the  defense  of  Maryland  Hights  without  ability,  aban- 
doned his^positiou  without  sufficient  cause,  and  has  shown  through- 
out such  a  lack  of  military  capacity  as  to  dis(j[ualify  him,  in  the 
estimation  of  the  commission,  for  a  command  in  the  service.  The 
said  Colonel  Thomas  H.  Ford  is,  by  direction  of  the  President, 
dismissed  from  the  service  of  the  United  States. 

Second,  the  commission  having  reported  that  the  behavior  of  the 
126th  New  York  infantry  was  disgraceful,  and  that  Major  William 
H.  Baird,  for  his  bad  conduct,  ought  to  be  dismissed,  the  said  Major 
Baird  of  the  126th  New  York  volunteers,  is,  by  direction  of  the 
President,  dismissed  from  the  service  of  the  United  States. 

Third,  the  commission  having  reported  that  Brigadier-General  J. 
White,  U.  S.  volunteers,  acted  with  decided  capability  and  courage, 
and  merits  its  approbation,  and  having  found  nothing  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  subordinate  officers  brought  befijre  the  commission, 
they  are  released  from  arrest,  and  will  report  for  duty. 

Fourth,  the  military  commission,  of  which  Major-General  Hun- 
ter is  president,  is  dissolved. 

By  order  of  tte  Secretary  of  War. 

B.  D.  TowNSEND,  Assistant  Adjutant-General 
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General  Fitz  John  Porter,  the  commander  of  a  corps  in  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac,  was  tried  at  Washington  by  a  court  martial  upon 
charges  preferred  against  him  by  General  Roberts,  inspector  gene- 
ral of  the  arm.y  of  General  Pope.  After  a  long  and  patient  investi- 
gation he  was  found  guilty,  but  sentenced  only  to  dismissal  from 
the  service.  The  President  then  handed  over  the  proceedings  of 
the  court  to  the  Judge  Advocate  General  for  review,  who  submit- 
ted the  annexed  report.  From  this  able  exposition  of  the  whole 
case,  the  reader  can  learn  the  grounds  upon  which  the  court  mar- 
tial based  its  sentence.  The  magnitude  of  the  crime,  and  the  high 
rank  and  previous  services  of  the  accused,  make  the  case  one  of 
great  interest. 

The  main  charges  were  that  Fitz  John  Porter  neglected  to  obey 
an  order  from  General  Pope,  delivered  at  half  past  9  P.  M.  on  the 
27th  of  August,  to  march  from  Warrenton  Junction  at  1  o'clock 
next  morning,  so  as  to  reach  Bristow  Station,  nine  miles  distant, 
at  daylight,  to  take  part  in  the  action  which  had  been  suspended 
the  night  before.  Also,  that  he  disobeyed  an  order  to  co-operate 
in  the  attack  on  the  enemy  on  the  29th,  and  remained  uith  13,000 
men  seven  and  a  half  hours  inactive,  within  sound  of  the  battle,  and 
finally  marched  aioay  from,  the  sound  of  the  eiiemy's  yuns,  leaving  the 
army  to  its  fate  when  he  believed  the  action  was  going  against  it! 

It  was  the  testimony  of  some  of  the  ablest  officers  and  of  Gene- 
ral Pope  himself,  as  well  as  the  judgment  of  the  court,  that  a  vigor- 
ous attack  by  Porters  troops  at  any  time  between  noon  and  dark, 
would  have  secured  to  us  a  victory,  and  the  destruction  or  capture 
of  Jackson's  army.  For  this  crime,  which  sacrificed  the  victory 
which  was  in  our  hands,  turned  success  into  defeat,  gave  up 
thousands  of  our  brave  soldiers  to  needless  slaughter,  and  inflicted 
incalculable  injury  to  our  cause — for  this  monstrous  crime,  whose 
legal  penalty  is  death,  the  merciful  penalty  only  was  imposed  of 
stripping  this  gi.tjantic  criminal  of  the  undeserved  honors  his  coun- 
try had  bestowed  upon  him. 

The  court  martial  was  composed  of  the  following  distinguished 
officers:  Major-General  Hunter,  presiding;  Generals  Hitchcock, 
King,  Prentiss,  Kicketts,  Casey,  Garfield,  Buford  and  Morris.  Fitz 
John  Porter  was  ably  defended  by  Reverdy  Johnson  of  Maryland, 
but  was  found  guilty  on  all  the  charges  preferred. 

Judge  Advocate  General's  Review. 

Judge  Advocate  General's  Office,") 
January  19,  1863.      ) 

Sir:  Incompliance  with  your  written  instructions,  under  date 
of  the  12th  inst.,  "  to  revise  the  proceedings  of  the  court  martial  in 
the  case  of  Major-Gencral  Fitz  John  Porter,  and  to  report  fully 
upon  any  legal  questions  that  may  have  arisen  in  them,  and  upon 
the  bearing  of  the  testimony  in  reference  to  the  charges  and  specifi- 
cations exhibited  against  the  accused,  and  upon  which  he  was 
tried,"  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report: 

As  to  the  animus  of  the  accused  toward  his  conmianding  gene- 
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ral,  in  pursuing  the  line  of  conduct  alleged  against  him,  must  . 
largely  afi'ect  the  question  of  his  criminality,  and  may  furnish  a 
safe  and  reliable  light  for  your  guidance  iu  determining  points 
otherwise  left  doubtful  by  the  evidence,  it  is  proper  that  it  should, 
if  possible,  be  ascertained  before  entering  at  large  upon  the  review 
of  the  case  which  you  have  instructed  me  to  make. 

General  Porter,  with  his  command,  belonged  to  the  Army  of  tba 
Potomac,  which  had  closed  its  disastrous  campaign  on  the  Penin- 
sula just  before  the  moment  at  which  the  narrative  of  the  events 
set  forth  in  the  record  before  you  is  taken  up  by  the  witnesses  who 
have  deposed.  General  McClellan  and  Assistant  Secretary  of  War 
Tucker  state  that  he  displayed  great  energy  and  zeal  in  debarking 
his  troops  and  hastening  their  departure  for  Aquia  creek.  The 
former,  however,  adds  that  it  was  not  then  known  to  the  accused 
that  he  was  to  be  placed  under  the  immediate  command  of  Gene- 
ral Pope,  the  question  of  the  command  not  having  at  that  tima 
been  decided.  It  should  likewise  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  trans- 
fer of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  once  begun  was  a  movement  of 
extreme  peril,  and  that  extraordinary  eftbrts  on  the  part  of  ail  en- 
gaged in  it  were  prompted,  not  only  by  those  high  considerations 
of  patriotism  which  must  be  supposed  to  have  been  present,  but 
also  by  the  equally  urgent  instincts  of  self-preservation.  The  order 
of  General  Ilalleck,  directing  the  junction  of  the  command  of  tha 
accused  with  that  of  General  Pope,  seems  to  have  reached  him  at 
Aquia  creek. 

From  this  he  proceded,  in  obedience  to  the  order,  to  effect  the 
junction,  and  at  that  time,  as  w^e  learn  from  General  Burnside,  be 
lacked  confidence  in  General  Pope,  and  shared  the  distrust,  alleged 
by  the  witness  to  liave  been  entertained  by  many  officers,  of  his 
capacity  to  conduct  the  campaign  in  which  the  army  of  Virginia 
was  then  engaged.  He  reported  to  General  Pope  by  note  on  tLe 
26th,  and  in  person  on  the  morning  of  the  27th  of  August,  1862^ 
at  Warrenton  Junction.  In  the  brief  conference  which  ensued 
between  them  in  the  forenoon  of  that  day,  he  must  have  acquired 
all  the  information  he  then  possessed  as  to  the  plan  of  the  cam- 
paign, and  as  to  the  disposition  of  the  forces  of  the  contending 
armies.  After  this  conference,  at  4  P.  M.  of  that  day,  he  sent  to 
General  Burnside  the  dispatch  first  referred  to  in  the  testimony. 
In  that  dispatch,  interspersed  amid  various  items  of  military  intel- 
ligence, are  found  the  following  expressions  :  « 

"  We  are  working  now  to  get  behind  Bull  Run,  and  I  presume 
will  be  there  in  a  few  days,  if  strategy  don't  use  us  up.  The 
strategy  is  magnificent,  and  tactics  in  the  inverse  proportion."  "I 
was  informed  to-day,  by  the  best  authority,  that  in  opposition  to 
General  Pope's  views,  this  army  was  pushed  out  to  save  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac — an  army  that  could  take  care  of  itself."  "Most 
of  this  is  private,  but  if  you  can  get  me  away  do  so."  In  another 
dispatch  to  the  same  officer,  on  the  27th  of  August,  he  says: 
"Please  hasten  back  the  wagons  I  sent  down,  and  inform  McClel- 
lan, that  I  may  know  that  I  am  doing  right."  Again,  at  2  P.  M. 
of  the  28th,  he  dispatches,  "  all  that  talk  about  bagging  Jackson, 
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&c.,  was  bosh."  "  That  enormous  gap,  Manassas,  was  left  open, 
and  the  enemy  jumped  through,  and  the  story  of  McDowell  hav- 
ing cut  off  Lougstreet  had  no  good  foundation."  "The  enemy 
destroyed  an  immense  amount  of  property  at  Manassas — cars  and 
supplies.  I  expect  the  next  thing  will  be  a  raid  on  our  rear  by 
Longstreet,  wh.o  was  cut  off." 

Another  dispatch  to  same,  dated  Bristow,  28th,  1862,  9:38  A. 
M.,  and  introduced  by  the  accused,  concludes  as  follows  :  "  I  hope 
for  the  best.  My  lucky  star  is  always  up  about  my  birthday,  the 
81st,  and  I  hope  McClellan's  is  up  also.  You  will  hear  of  us  soon 
by  the  way  of  Alexandria."  To  same  officer,  from  Bristow,  6  A. 
M.,  29th,  he  telegraphs :  "Ileiutzelman  and  Reno  are  at  Centre- 
ville,  where  they  marched  yesterday.  Pope  went  to  Centrevillr 
with  the  last  two  as  a  body  guard,  at  the  time  not  knowing  where 
was  the  enemy,  and  when  Sigel  was  fighting  within  eight  miles  of 
him  and  in  sight.  Comment  is  unnecessary.  I  hope  Mc's  at  work, 
and  we  will  soon  get  ordered  out  of  this.  It  would  seem,  from 
proper  statements  of  the  enemy,  that  he  was  wandering  around 
loose,  but  I  expect  they  know  what  they  are  doing,  which  is  more 
than  any  one  here  or  any  where  knows." 

The  precise  import  of  these  remarkable  words,  in  the  connec- 
tion, can  not  be  mistaken,  nor  can  it  fail  to  be  observed  how 
harshly  they  jar  upon  the  proprieties  of  military  life.  It  may  be 
safely  affirmed  that  they  express,  on  the  part  of  the  accused,  an 
icteuse  scorn  and  contempt  for  the  strategy  and  movements  of  the 
army  of  Virginia,  a  weariness  and  disgust  for  his  association  with 
it,  added  to  a  bitter  fling  at  his  commanding  general,  as  found  in 
the  extraordinary  declaration  that  he  had  taken  two  divisions  of 
his  army  as  a  body  guard  at  Centreville.  The  words,  as  quoted, 
disclose  also  a  looking  by  the  accused,  not  to  General  Pope,  but  to 
General  McClellan  as  his  guide,  and  a  reliance  upon  his  exertions 
and  influence  to  relieve  him  from  his  connection  with  the  army  of 
Virginia,  and  an  expectation,  if  not  a  hope,  that  they  would  all 
soon  arrive  at  Alexandria.  This,  it  is  true,  would  involve  the  dis- 
comfiture of  that  army,  but  it  would  also  involve  the  discredit  of 
its  commander,  and  would  restore  the  accused  to  his  former  posi- 
tion under  General  McClellan.  Such  must  have  been  the  antici- 
pation, and  such  certainly  was  the  result. 

In  explanation  of  these  dispatches,  and  with  a  view  to  relieve 
the  mind  of  the  impression  they  tend  to  make,  it  was  alleged  in  the 
defense,  and  was  proved  by  General  Burnside,  that  they  were  offi- 
cial in  their  character,  and  that  the  accused  had  been  requested  to 
furnish  him  information  in  reference  to  current  military  events  oc- 
curring in  connection  with  the  army  with  which  he  was  serving. 
So  far  as  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  oft'ered  by  the  govern- 
ment is  concerned,  it  is  wholly  immaterial  under  whose  prompt- 
ing, or  for  what  end  they  were  written.  If  the  words  make  it 
manifest  that  the  accused  entertained  feelings  of  contempt  and 
hostility  toward  the  army  of  Virginia  and  its  commander,  it  mat- 
ters not  whether  they  were  spoken  in  a  private  and  confidential,  or 
in  an  official  communication.    The  fact,  however,  that  such  words 
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are  found  in  a  grave  and  official  correspondence,  must  serve  to 
Bhow  how  strong  these  feelings  were,  and  how  difficult  it  was  to 
repress  their  utterance. 

In  reply  to  what  must  be  regarded  as  the  prevailing  sentiment 
of  the  language  quoted,  there  was  read  in  the  defense  a  dispatch 
from  the  accused  to  General  McClellan — which  was  not  sent — 
dated  September  2,  1862.  It  is  full  of  fervent  patriotism,  and  of 
professions  of  devotion  to  his  duty  in  connection  with  the  army 
of  Virginia  and  its  commander.  The  court  undoubtedly  gave  to 
this  pnper  the  consideration  it  deserved.  Unhappily,  it  came  too 
late.  The  army  of  Virginia  had  suffered,  in  the  way  of  disaster,  aU 
that  the  enemy  and  the  inaction  of  the  accused  could  inflict  upon 
it;  and  at  the  very  moment  this  dispatch  was  written,  the  Held  for 
the  " cordial  co-operation  and  constant  support"  whicli  it  promised 
was  bein^  swept  away  by  the  order  issued  that  morning  for  the 
army  of  Virginia  to  fall  back  within  the  intrenchments  of  Wash- 
ington, and,  of  course,  under  the  command  of  General  McClellan. 

The  testimony  furnishes  yet  other  indications  of  the  animus  of 
the  accused.  General  Pope  was  warned  by  General  Roberts  and 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Smith,  and  by  others,  that  the  accused  "would 
fail  liim."  In  his  frank  and  unsuspecting  nature  he  seems  to  have 
flung  the  imputation  from  him.  lie  had  not  then  the  light  which 
the  pages  of  the  record  before  j'ou  now  furnish.  When  afterward, 
on  his  arrival  at  Washington,  he  was  informed  of  the  dispatches 
Bent  by  the  accused  to  General  Buruside,  his  mind  appears  to  havo 
been  very  differently  impressed. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  28th  of  August,  General  Roberts  became 
satisfied  that  the  accused  was  not  doing  liis  duty  in  good  faith  to 
General  Pojie.  He  arrived  at  this  conclusion  as  well  from  his 
alleged  disobed'ence  of  the  order  to  march  at  1  A.  M.  of  that 
morning,  as  from  the  declaration  of  General  Kearney.  General 
Roberts  had  previously  held  the  accused  in  higii  estimation,  and 
when  mentioning  this  to  General  Kearney,  the  latter  said  that  "he 
(General  Roberts)  did  not  know  him,  and  that  he  would  fail  Gene- 
ral Pope." 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Thomas  C.  H.  Smith,  an  aid-de-camp  on  the 
Btaft' of  General  Pope,  called  on  the  accused  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
28th  of  August.  He  had  not  heard  of  his  disobedience  of  any 
orders,  and  had,  like  General  Roberts,  the  most  favorable  opinion 
of  his  character  and  conduct  as  an  officer;  yet,  such  was  the  im- 
pression made  upon  him  by  his  manner  and  conversation,  that,  at 
the  close  of  the  interview,  he  left  him  fully  satisfied  that  he  would 
fail  General  Pope,  and  would  withhold  from  him  his  support  in 
the  then  pending  operations  of  the  army  of  Virginia.  Soon  there- 
after he  arrived  at  the  headquarters  of  General  Pope,  and  said  to 
him  that  he  had  just  seen  General  Porter  on  his  way  there,  and 
that  he  would  fail  him,  and  added:  "So  certain  am  I  that  Fita 
John  Porter  is  a  traitor,  that  I  would  shoot  him  to-night,  so  far  as 
any  crime  before  God  is  concerned,  if  the  law  would  allow  me  to  do 
it."  The  impression  thus  expressed  he  still  retains,  and  reiterated 
in  his  testimony. 
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This  evidence  is  of  a  ra  ost  striking  character,  and  should  be 
closely  examined,  with  a  view  to  the  ascertainment  of  the  weight 
to  which  the  opinion  of  the  witness  is  entitled.  It  has  been  stig- 
matized in  the  defense  of  the  accused  as  "ravings,"  and  as  "wild 
fantasies,"  which  "encumber  the  record"  as  "rubbish."  Such 
epithets  were  not  warranted  either  by  the  language  or  manner  of 
the  witness.  While  expressing  himself  thus  forcibly,  it  was  evi- 
dent that  he  was  a  man  of  fine  intelligence,  and  equally  evident 
that  his  conscientiousness  rendered  him  careful  and  guarded  in  his 
statements.  Certainly  the  particular  impression  referred  to  was 
deposed  to  with  a  depth  and  solemnity  of  conviction  rarely  paral- 
leled in  judicial  proceedings.  Under  the  pressure  of  the  severe 
cross-examination  to  which  he  was  subjected,  he  endeavored  to  lay 
bare  the  foundations  on  which  his  belief  of  the  accused's  meditated 
treachery  rested.  The  task,  however,  was  a  difficult  one,  and  he 
may  not  have  been  entirely  successful.  In  reference  to  a  large 
quantity  of  ammunition  ordered  by  and  forwarded  to  the  accused, 
but  which  had  not  been  received,  he  manifested  utter  indifference, 
stating  that  "  it  was  going  where  it  belonged ;  that  it  was  on  the 
road  to  Alexandria,  where  we  are  all  going  " — a  favorite  thought, 
as  appears  from  his  dispatches.  His  manner  was  sneering  through- 
out, whenever  allusion  was  made  to  matters  connected  with  Gene- 
ral Pope;  and  "  his  look  was  that  of  a  man  having  a  crime  on  his 
mind." 

It  was  physically  impossible  for  the  witness  to  reproduce  the 
manner,  the  tone  of  voice,  and  the  expression  of  the  eye,  and  the 
play  of  the  features  which  may  have  so  much  influenced  his  judg- 
ment ;  yet  these  often  afford  a  language  more  to  be  reUed  on  than 
that  of  the  lips.  He  could  not  hold  up  before  the  court,  for  its  in- 
spection and  appreciation,  the  sneer  of  which  he  spoke ;  and  yet  we 
know  that  a  sneer  is  as  palpable  to  the  mental  as  a  smile  is  to  the 
natural  vision.  It  is  a  life-long  experience  that  souls  read  each 
other,  and  that  there  are  inter-communings  of  spirits,  through  in- 
strumentalities, which,  while  defying  all  human  analysis,  neverthe- 
less completely  command  the  homage  of  human  faith.  Great 
crimes,  too,  like  human  virtues,  often  reveal  themselves  to  close 
observers  of  character  and  conduct  as  unmistakably  as  a  flower 
garden  announces  its  presence  by  the  odors  it  breathes  upon  the 
air.  The  witness  may  have  misconceived  this  "look,"  but  from 
the  calamities  likely  to  follow  such  an  act  of  treachery,  if  indeed  it 
was  then  contemplated,  it  must  be  admitted  as  altogether  probable 
that  the  shadow  of  such  a  crime  struggling  into  being  would  have 
made  itself  manifest.  In  view  of  the  fearful  perils  which  then 
menaced  the  army  of  Virginia,  to  which  they  owed  a  common 
duty,  is  it  not  passing  strange  that  during  this  interview  the  ac- 
cused uttered  not  to  the  witness  one  word  of  kindness  or  cordiality, 
of  encouragement  or  determination  in  reference  to  the  sanguinary 
conflict  in  which  the  morrow  was  to  involve  them  with  a  common 
enemy  ? 

With  this  exhibition  of  the  disposition  of  the  accused  toward 
the  service  in  which  he  was  engaged,  I  will  proceed  to  review,  as 
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briefly  as  possible,  the  testimony  in  its  beaing  upon  tbc  charges  and 
speciticatious  of  the  record. 

The  order  of  General  Pope,  set  forth  in  the  first  specification  of 
the  first  charge,  directed  the  accused,  then  at  Warrenton  Junction, 
to  start  at  1  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  28th  of  August,  and  to 
march  with  his  whole  corps  so  as  to  be  at  Bristow  Station,  distant 
nine  miles,  at  daylight.  It  recited  that  General  Hooker  had  had  a 
severe  engagement,  with  a  loss  of  three  hundred  killed  and 
wounded;  that  the  enemy  were  retiring  along  the  railroad,  and 
that  it  was  necessary  to  drive  them  from  Manassas,  and  clear  the 
country  between  that  place  and  Gainesville.  The  urgency  of  the 
necessity  under  which  the  order  was  issued  was  further  expressed 
in  these  words:  "It  is  necessary,  on  all  accounts,  that  you  should 
be  here  (Bristow  Station)  by  daylight.  I  send  an  oflicer  with  this 
dispatch,  Avho  will  conduct  you  to  this  place." 

The  order  was  delivered  by  the  officer  referred  to  (Captain  Drake 
De  Kay)  at  between  half  past  nine  and  ten  o'clock  of  the  evening 
of  the  27th.  On  delivering  it  he  stated  to  the  accused  :  "  The  last 
General  Pope  said  to  me,  on  leaving  Bristow  Station,  was  that  I 
should  remain  with  General  Porter  and  guide  the  colunm  to  Bris- 
tow Station,  leaving  at  1  o'clock,  and  that  General  Pope  expected 
him  certainly  to  be  there  by  daylight."  General  Hooker's  com- 
mand was  out  of  ammunition,  and  an  attack  from  the  combined 
forces  of  Jackson  and  Ewcll  was  expected  early  on  the  morning  of 
the  28th,  and  hence  the  urgency  with  which  this  prompt  and  vigor- 
ous movement  was  pressed  upon  the  accused.  The  order  was  not 
obeyed. 

The  march,  according  to  several  of  the  witnesses,  did  not  begin 
until  daylight.  Captain  De  Kay,  who  acted  as  guide,  and  moved 
at  the  head  of  the  column,  states  he  was  waked  up  just  at  dawn, 
and  that  he  breakfasted  before  the  march  began.  Captain  Mon- 
teith,  called  by  the  accused,  when  asked  if,  in  point  of  fact,  the 
march  commenced  before  daylight,  replied  :  "I  think  it  was  about 
dawn  of  day."  General  Sykes,  also  a  witness  of  the  accused,  de- 
posed that  his  division  led  on  that  morning;  that  he  genially 
allowed  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  hours  between  reveille  and  the 
advance;  that  on  the  morning  of  the  28th,  the  reveille  was  beaten  from 
quarter  to  half  past  2  o'clock,  and  that  the  advance  was  sounded 
as  soon  as  they  could  distinguish  the  road — thereby  evidently  re- 
ferring to  the  4awn  of  day.  General  Pope  having  been  asked 
whether,  on  the  receipt  of  certain  messages  from  the  accused,  the 
latter  was  on  his  march  in  obedience  to  his  order  of  the  27th  of 
August,  answered : 

"  I  do  not  know  that  he  was.  On  the  contrary,  from  a  note  I 
received  from  him,  I  did  not  understand  that  he  would  march  un- 
til daylight  in  the  morning." 

While  the  weight  of  the  testimony  is  to  the  effect  that  the  troops 
did  not  move  forward  until  daylight,  none  of  the  witnesses  repre- 
sent them  as  having  done  50  earlier  than  3  o'clock,  and  that  the 
arrival  at  Bristow  Station  took  place,  not  at  daylight,  as  directed 
by  the  order,  but  at  twenty  minutes  past  10  of  the  forenoon  of  the 
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28th.,  If  our  army — a  large  part  of  it  without  ammunition — had 
not,  in  the  meantime,  been  fallen  upon  and  beaten,  it  was  not 
because  of  any  effort  made  by  the  accused  to  prevent  such  a  catas- 
trophe, but  simply  because  the  enemy  had  not  thought  proper  to 
make  the  anticipated  attack. 

The  violation  of  this  peremptory  order  is  sought  to  be  excused, 
or  rather  fully  justified,  by  the  accused  on  three  grounds:  first,  the 
fatigue  of  his  troops;  second,  the  darkness  of  the  night;  third,  the 
obstructions  on  the  road  growing  out  of  breaks  and  difficult  places 
in  it,  and  the  presence  of  wagon  trains  in  motion. 

A  part  of  the  troops  had  marched  on  the  27th  from  seventeen  to 
nineteen  miles — the  remainder  not  so  far.  The  command  of  Gen- 
eral Sykes  had  marched  but  from  twelve  to  fourteen  miles.  A 
portion  of  them  did  not  arrive  at  their  encampment  at  Warrenton 
Junction  until  about  sundown — half  past  6  o'clock.  The  balance 
arrived  earlier;  some  of  them  as  early  as  10  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
The  generals  who  advised  and  participated  in  the  determination 
not  to  move  at  1  o'clock  deposed  that  their  troops  were  very  much 
exhausted.  Had  the  order  been  obeyed,  the  troops  reaching  their 
encampment  earliest  would  have  had  fifteen  hours,  while  those 
arriving  latest  would  have  had  six  hours  and  a  half  for  rest. 
Would  not  this  have  been  sufficient  to  prepare  them  for  a  march 
of  only  nine  miles  ?  Had  they  reached  Bristow  Station  at  day- 
light, the  march  for  none  of  them  would  have  exceeded  twenty- 
eight  miles  in  twenty-four  hours,  while  for  a  large  part  of  the 
command  it  would  have  been  less.  Does  not  the  military  history 
of  the  world  show  that  in  great  emergencies  such  forced  marches 
often  occur,  and  that  soldiers  are  fully  capable  of  enduring  them? 

The  early  part  of  the  night  was  starlit,  and  not  unusually  dark. 
At  about  11  o'clock  the  sky  became  overcast,  and  the  night  grew 
very,  or  as  some  of  the  witnesses  express  it,  "extremely  dark,"  and 
80  continued  until  morning.  It  was  a  darkness,  however,  not  com- 
plicated with  cold,  or  rain,  or  storm.  It  is  a  noticeable  fact,  also, 
that  the  determination  not  to  move  at  1  o'clock  in  obedience  to  the 
order  was  not  occasioned  by  this  extreme  darkness,  but  had  been 
taken  before  Captain  De  Kay  lay  down,  which  was  at  11  o'clock. 

The  first  answer  to  the  position  taken  in  the  defense,  that  in 
consequence  of  this  it  was  impossible  to  obey  the  order,  is  found  in 
the  testimony  of  Captain  Duryea,  who  deposes  that  on  the  night 
of  the  27th  of  August,  he  marched  with  his  command  from  War- 
renton, and  did  not  halt  until  about  midnight,  and  that  "he  did 
not  experience  any  unusual  difficulties  growing  out  of  the  night." 
Major  F.  S.  Barstow  was  also  on  the  march  that  night  until  9 
o'clock,  and  was  up  the  following  morning  before  daylight,  and 
says:  "I  have  no  vivid  recollection  of  that  night  beyond  other 
nights.  It  seemed  to  me  very  much  like  other  nights  on  which  we 
moved."  He  adds  that  no  difficulty  was  experienced  in  marching 
the  troops  up  to  the  hour  at  which  they  encamped.  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Myers,  who,  as  chief  quartermaster  to  General  McDowell, 
had  charge  of  the  trains  passing  over  this  road  on  the  night  of  the 
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27th,  states  that  he  was  up  nearly  all  that  night.  He  was  asked 
the  following  question : 

In  view  of  the  coudition  of  the  road,  as  you  have  described 
it,  and  also  the  character  of  the  night,  was  or  was  not  the  move- 
ment of  troops  along  that  road  practicable  that  night? 

He  replied : 

"  I  do  not  know  of  any  thing  to  hinder  troops  marching  along 
the  railroad  there.  There  was  a  road  running  each  side  of  the 
railroad.  I  should  think  it  would  have  been  easy  for  troops  to 
move  along  there,  although  I  may  be  mistaken  in  that.'' 

General  Reynolds,  called  by  the  accused,  and  who  entertained  a 
very  strong  estimate  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  march  of 
troops  on  the  night  of  the  27th,  over  the  road  to  Bristovv'  Station, 
admitted,  on  cross-examination,  that  dark  as  was  the  night,  troopa 
could  have  marched,  provided  they  had  had  a  road  and  a  guide  to 
conduct  them — both  of  which  the  command  of  General  Porter  had. 
General  Heintzelmau  testifies  that  it  was  not  impossil)le  for  troops 
to  have  marched  over  that  road  on  the  night  of  the  27th,  but  that 
there  would  have  been  a  great  many  stragglers,  of  which,  he  said, 
there  are  more  or  less  on  all  night  marches.  He  describes  the  road 
as  narrow,  but  "  in  tolerably  good  condition." 

General  Pope  was  asked  the  following  question  : 

Q. — "If  there  were  any  obstacles  in  the  way  of  such  a  march  as 
your  order  contemfdated,  either  growing  out  of  the  night  or  the 
character  of  the  road,  will  you  please  state  them?  " 

He  answered  :  "  There  was  no  difficulty  in  marching,  so  far  as 
the  night  was  concerned.  I  have  several  times  made  a  march  with 
a  larger  force  than  General  Porter  had,  during  the  night.  There 
was  some  obstruction  on  the  road,  in  a  wagon  train  that  was 
stretched  along  the  road,  marching  towards  the  Manassas  Junc- 
tion, in  rear  of  Hooker's  division,  not  sufficient,  in  my  judgment, 
to  have  delayed,  for  any  considerable  length  of  time,  the  passage 
of  artillery'.  But  even  had  the  roads  been  entirely  blocked  up, 
the  railroad  track  was  clear,  and  along  the  track  had  passed  the 
larger  portions  of  General  Hooker's  infantry.  There  was  no  ob- 
struction to  the  advance  of  the  infantry." 

There  were  very  few  breaks  in  the  road,  but  its  general  condi- 
tion is  shown  to  have  been  good.  General  Pope  made  the  follow- 
ing statement  on  this  point : 

"Along  the  road  between  Warrenton  Junction  and  Kettle  run, 
which  is,  perhaps,  three  miles  west  from  Bristow  Station,  the  track 
had  been  torn  up  in  places;  but  during  the  day  of  the  27th  of 
August,  I  directed  Captain  Merrill,  of  the  engineers,  with  a  con- 
siderable force,  to  repair  the  track  up  to  the  bridge  over  Kettle 
run,  which  had  been  burned.  He  reported  to  me  on  the  ni^ht 
of  the  27th  that  he  had  done  so,  so  that  from  Warrenton  Junction 
to  the  bridge  over  Kettle  run  there  was  no  obstruction  on  the  rail- 
road of  any  description.  The  bridge  at  Kettle  run  had  been 
burned,  but  a  hundred  yards  above  the  bridge  the  road  crossed  the 
creek  by  a  ford.     And  from  there  towards  Bristow  Station  the 
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most  of  the  country,  in  fact,  nearly  the  whole  of  it,  was  open 
country ;  that  is  as  I  remember  the  country,  riding  along  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  27th  of  August." 

General  Roberts,  who  passed  from  "Warrenton  Junction  to  Bris- 
tow  Station  on  the  27th,  says  :  "  The  condition  of  the  road  was 
good  generally ; "  and  in  another  part  of  his  testimony.  General 
Pope  used  this  language :  "  The  road  was  in  good  condition  every 
where.  At  most  places  it  was  a  double  road  on  each  side  of  the 
railroad  track.  I  am  not  sure  it  was  a  double  road  all  the  way  ;  a 
part  of  the  way  I  know  it  was."  Captain  DeKay  states  that  "  the 
road  was  good ; "  and  Lieutenant  Brooks,  who  was  well  acquainted 
with  it,  that  it  was  "  very  good."  Lieutenant-Colonel  Myers  was 
asked : 

Q. — "  What  was  the  condition  of  the  road  between  "W"arrenton 
Junction  and  Bristow  Station  at  that  time  (27th),  so  far  as  regards 
the  passage  of  wagons,  artillery,  etc.  ?  " 

A. — "  It  was  in  excellent  condition  at  that  time." 

The  chief  obstructions  upon  the  road,  however,  and  those  most 
elaborately  presented  by  the  evidence  and  argument  of  the  ac- 
cused, were  wagon  trains.  Captain  DeKay  thinks  that  had  the 
march  began  at  1  o'clock,  the  greater  part  of  these  wagons  would 
probably  have  been  in  camp,  and  would  thus  have  been  avoided. 
A  part  of  them  are  shown  to  have  been  on  the  road  throughout 
the  night,  and  between  2  and  3  o'clock  Colonel  Cleary  found  them 
so  jammed  as  to  constitute  a  serious  obstruction  for  some  three 
miles.  But  even  here  the  railroad  track  was  alongside  of  the  road, 
and  could  easily  have  been  used  by  the  infantry.  For  the  first 
three  miles  from  Warrenton  Junction  it  was  in  proof  that  the  road 
was  wholly  unobstructed. 

Captain  Fifield,  a  witness  of  the  accused,  deposed  that  with  one 
hundred  men  he  could  have  prevented  the  jam  of  the  wagons,  and 
that  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  he  could  have  kept  the  road 
entirely  clear.  Why  did  not  the  accused  detail  this  force,  and  at 
once  remove  th§  obstacles  which  are  now  relied  on  to  excuse  him 
for  this  alleged  disobedience  of  orders  ?  The  testimony  leaves  no 
doubt  but  that  he  could  have  done  so,  and  that  every  wagon  might 
thus  have  been  out  of  the  way  of  his  troops  by  1  o'clock.  The 
subject  does  not  appear  to  have  been  discussed,  or  even  thought 
of.  It  is  true  that  at  12  o'clock  on  the  night  of  the  27th,  Lieuten- 
ant Brinton  came  from  Catlett's  Station  to  Warrenton  Junction, 
and,  on  having  an  interview  with  the  accused,  he  spoke  to  him  of 
the  wagons  on  the  road,  whereupon  the  accused  directed  him  on 
his  return  to  have  the  road  cleared. 

On  his  arrival  at  Catlett's  Station,  he  told  the  adjutant  "to  send 
out  some  men  to  get  these  wagons  out  of  the  way."  He  does  not 
know  that  the  direction  he  gave  was  complied  with.  This  was  at 
1  o'clock,  the  hour  at  which  the  troops  should  have  been  in  motion. 
All  the  circumstances  surrounding  this  direction  on  the  part  of 
the  accused,  leave  the  impression  that  he  could  not  have  anticipated 
from  it  the  removal  of  the  obstacles  in  his  way.  It  was  accidental, 
ftTifl  was  without  vigor  and  precision,  and  given  at  an  hour  that 
VOL.  n — 13 
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showed  the  subject  had  not  been  with  him  one  of  any  solicitude. 
It  is  observable,  also,  that  even  this  feeble  and  inefficient  provision 
looked  to  clearing  the  road,  not  for  a  march  at  1  o'clock — for  all 
thought  of  that  had  been  abandoned — but  at  daylight,  or  at  earliest 
at  3  o'clock. 

On  the  consultation  which  took  place  between  the  accused  and 
his  generals  when  the  order  was  received,  the  opinion  was  ex- 
pressed by  the  latter — and  it  has  been  repeated  in  their  testimony 
— that  nothing  would  be  gained  in  the  way  of  time  by  starting  at 
1  o'clock,  instead  of  a  later  hjur — say  3  or  4  o'clock.  As  starting 
at  3  would  require  a  night  march  of  one  hour,  and  starting  at  1  a 
night  march  of  three  hours,  this  opinion  imports  a  declaration  that 
the  troops  could  march  no  further  in  three  than  they  could  in  one 
hour,  the  darkness  for  the  whole  period  of  time  being  the  same. 
If  the  opinion  referred  to  a  starting  at  daylight,  then  it  carries 
with  it  the  assumption  that  during  the  three  hours,  from  1  to  4 
o'clock,  the  troops  would  have  been  unable  to  make  any  progress 
■whatever,  and  this,  notwithstanding  the  three  first  miles  of  the 
road  from  their  encampment  is  shown  to  have  been  entirely  unob- 
structed.    Surely  these  opinions  have  not  been  well  considered. 

There  are  certain  other  facts  disclosed  in  the  testimony  which 
go  far  to  indicate  a  settled  purpose  on  the  part  of  the  accused  t(i 
disregard  this  order  of  his  commanding  general.  It  was  couched 
in  terms  as  strong  as  a  military  man  could  employ  in  addressing  a 
subordinate,  and  yet  its  urgent  language  was  not  commented  upon, 
and  does  not  seem  to  have  attracted  any  attention,  as  appears  from 
the  conversation  that  ensued  between  the  accused  and'  his  generals 
after  its  receipt.  The  accused,  as  we  learn  from  Captain  DeKay, 
handed  it  to  one  of-  his  generals  present,  saying  :  "  There  is  some- 
thing for  you  to  sleep  on  " — not  something  that  you  are  to  prepare 
to  execute — not  something  which  announces  that  the  army  with 
which  we  are  connected  is  threatened  by  great  perils,  which  we 
must  make  extraordinary  efforts  to  meet,  but  "  something  for  you 
to  sleep  on."  The  whole  tone  of  that  conversation  was,  to  the  last 
degree,  saddening  and  discouraging  for  those  who  believe  that,  in 
the  prosecution  of  this  war,  much  vigor  is  much  wisdom,    c^^ 

Again  :  General  Griffin,  called  by  the  accused,  testified  that, 
after  having  marched  about  a  mile  with  his  brigade,  he  came  to  a 
halt,  and  remained  there  until  two  hours  after  daylight ;  and  the 
remainder  of  the  forces  no  doubt  did  the  same.  This  explains  why 
the  arrival  at  Bristow  Station  was  not  until  twenty  minutes  past 
10  o'clock.  No  reason,  that  deserves  a  moment's  consideration,  is 
given  for  this  long  delay.  It  is  true  that  General  Griffin  says :  "  I 
know  the  artillery  which  followed  the  brigade — that  is,  a  carriage 
or  two  of  the  artillery  which  followed  the  brigade — got  stuck  in 
the  mud  or  in  a  little  creek,  and  had  trouble  in  getting  out."  When 
more  closely  questioned  as  to  the  cause  of  the  halt,  he  said  :  "  I 
halted  because  I  found,  when  I  got  to  the  point  where  I  did  halt, 
that  I  had  only  a  portion  of  my  brigade  with  me.  In  the  dark- 
ness, by  some  accident  or  other,  we  had  become  separated,  and  I 
halted  to  get  my  brigade  together.    And  the  artillery,  I  presume, 
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is  what  detained  us  there  until  we  started  again.  That  is  my  im- 
pression. I  do  not  know  that  positively.  General  Morrell  was  in 
command  of  the  division."  This  may  explain  the  halt,  but  not 
the  delay  until  the  late  hour  mentioned.  It  was  in  summer,  and  a 
season  of  drought,  as  appears  from  the  clouds  of  dust  which  are 
continually  brought  to  our  notice  by  the  testimony ;  and  we  can 
not  be  misled  as  to  the  amount  of  obstacle  the  mud  in  such  a 
stream,  at  such  a  season,  would  offer  to  the  onward  march  of  sol- 
diers determined  to  do  their  duty. 

Again  :  When  the  forces  were  in  motion  there  was  no  haste  or 
vigor  displayed.  Captain  DeKay  says  "  the  march  was  at  the  rate 
which  troops  would  move  if  there  was  no  necessity  for  a  rapid 
movement ; "  and,  he  adds,  "  they  could  have  moved  faster  than 
they  did."  General  Pope  deposed  :  "  I  sent  back  several  officers  to 
try  and  see  General  Porter,  and  request  him  to  hurry  up  and  re- 
port to  me  where  his  troops  were,  as  I  was  very  apprehensive  that 
after  day  had  dawned  we  should  have  an  attack  upon  us  from  thei 
enemy.  I  think  they  all  returned.  The  report  made  to  me  was 
that  General  Porter  V7as  coming  along  very  slowly,  and  was  push- 
ing the  wagons  out  of  the  road." 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  diffiulties  in  the  way  of  the 
night  march  required  by  his  order,  it  was  the  manifest  duty  of  the 
accused  to  make  a  sincere  and  determined  endeavor  to  overcome 
them.  If,  after  having  promptly  and  vigorously  made  this  effort, 
and  started  as  ordered,  he  had  failed  to  arrive  at  Bristow  Station, 
at  daylight,  either  from  the  exhaustion  of  his  troops,  the  darkness 
of  the  night,  or  the  character  of  the  road,  the  responsibility  of  the 
failure  would  not  have  been  charged  upon  him.  The  contempt- 
uous and  unfriendly  feelings  disclosed  in  the  dispatch  to  General 
Burnside — which  was  written  but  five  hours  and  a  half  before  this 
order  was  received — will  probably  furnish  a  more  satisfactory  solu- 
tion of  the  question  why  this  effort  was  not  made  than  can  be 
found  in  the  nature  of  the  obstacles  themselves. 

Nor  is  it  believed  that  the  conduct  of  the  accused  finds  any 
shelter  in  the  !N'apoleonic  maxim  quoted  in  the  argument  for  the 
defense.  The  discretion  it  allows  to  a  subordinate,  separated  from 
his  superior  officer,  is  understood  to  relate  to  the  means,  and  not 
to  the  end  of  an  order.  When  the  accused  determined  that,  in- 
stead of  starting  at  1  o'clock,  he  would  start  at  3  or  4  o'clock,  he 
did  not  resolve  that  he  would  arrive  at  Bristow  Station  by  daylight 
in  a  different  manner  from  that  indicated  by  his  commanding  gen- 
eral, but  that  he  would  not  arrive  there  by  daylight  at  all.  In  re- 
gard to  this,  the  end  of  the  order,  he  had  no  discretion. 

The  order  set  forth  in  the  second  specification  to  the  first  charge, 
was  addressed  to  Generals  McDowell  and  Porter,  jointly,  and  a 
copy,  or,  rather,  duplicate  of  it,  was  delivered  to  each  of  them — it 
may  be  inferred  from  all  the  evidence  on  the  point — at  about  10 
o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  29th  of  August.  Previously  to  this 
they  had  met  with  their  forces,  and,  under  the  LXII  Article  of 
War,  General  McDowell  had  assumed  the  command.  The  order 
directed  them  to  move  with  their  joint  command  towards  Gaines- 
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ville  until  they  should  effect  a  communication  with  the  forces  of 
Heintzelman,  Siegel  and  Reno,  and  then  to  halt,  taking  care  to  oc- 
cupy such  a  position  that  they  could  reach  Bull  Run  that  night  or 
by  the  morning  of  the  following  day.  The  order  contained  these 
further  words  :  "  If  any  considerable  advantages  are  to  be  gained 
by  departing  from  this  order,  it  will  not  be  strictly  carried  out." 

At  the  time  this  order  reached  Generals  McDowell  and  Porter, 
they  were  on  the  road  between  Manassas  Junction  and  Bethlehem 
Church,  and  were  proceeding  in  the  direction  of  Gainesville,  as  the 
order  contemplated.  The  order  being  issued  to  them  jointly, 
showed  that  it  was  the  purpose  of  General  Pope  that  they  should 
act  independently  of  each  other,  and  each  in  direct  subordination 
to  himself;  and  he  testified  that  such  was  his  intention.  Under 
these  circumstances  it  may  be  well  questioned  whether,  under  the 
LXII  Article  of  War,  General  McDowell  could  continue  the  com- 
mand which  he  had  assumed  over  their  joint  forces.  That  article 
excludes  the  idea  of  an  officer  superior  in  rank  to  those  command- 
ing the  different  corps  of  which  it  speaks.  In  this  case  General 
Pope  was  absent  but  a  few  miles — was,  in  fact,  occupying  the  same 
field  of  military  operations  with  Generals  McDowell  and  Porter, 
and  claimed  to  decide  the  question  (which  it  certainly  belonged  to 
him  to  determine)  that  these  generals  were  so  far  in  his  presence 
that  he  might  command  them  directly,  and  not  through  each 
other. 

Their  forces  continued  their  march — those  of  the  accused  being 
in  the  advance — until  the  front  of  his  colum  had  reached  some 
three  miles  beyond  Bethlehem  Church,  and  until  a  small  part  of 
General  McDowell's  command  had  passed  that  point.  General  Mc- 
Dowell then  rode  forward  to  the  head  of  the  column  of  the  accused, 
where  an  interview  and  conference  took  place  between  them,  to 
which  reference  is  frequently  made  in  the  testimony.  They  dis- 
cussed the  joint  order,  and  General  McDowell  determined  for  him- 
self that  there  were  "considerable  advantages  to  be  gained  by  de- 
parting from  it,"  and  by  moving  with  his  forces  along  the  Sudley 
Springs  road  toward  the  field  of  a  battle  then  being  fought  by  the 
main  army  of  General  Pope,  at  the  distance  of  three  or  four  miles. 
His  purpose  was  to  throw  himself  on  the  enemy's  centre,  and  he 
wished  the  accused  to  attack  his  right  flank.  He  therefore  said  to 
him,  "  You  put  your  force  in  here,  and  I  will  take  mine  up  tho 
Sudley  Springs  road,  on  the  left  of  the  troops  engaged  at  that 
point  with  the  enemy  ; "  and  he  left  him,  at  about  12  o'clock,  with 
the  belief  and  understanding  that  he  would  put  in  his  force  at  that 
point.  Why  this  expectation  was  doomed  to  disappointment  may 
possibly  be  gathered  from  the  following  extract  from  General  Mc- 
Dowell's testimony  as  to  what  occurred  during  his  conversation 
with  the  accused  : 

Q. — You  have  said  that  the  accused  made  an  obsen-ation  to  you 
which  showed  that  he  was  satisfied  that  the  enemy  was  in  his  im- 
mediate  front.     Will  you  state  what  that  observation  was  ? 

A. — I  do  not  know  that  I  can  repeat  it  exactly,  and  I  do  not 
know  that  the  accused  meant  exactly  what  the  remark  might  seem 
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to  imply.  The  observation  was  to  this  effect — (putting  his  hand 
in  the  direction  of  the  dust  arising  above  the  top  of  the  trees) — 
"We  can  not  go  in  there  any  where  without  getting  into  a  fight." 

Q. — "VVTiat  reply  did  you  make  to  that  remark  ? 

A. — I  think  to  this  effect :  "  That  is  what  we  came  here  for." 

These  words  will  certainly  stand  in  memorable  contrast  with  the 
Bad  utterance  to  which  they  were  a  reply. 

General  McDowell,  on  parting  with  the  accused,  ceased  to  ex- 
ercise any  authority  over  his  command,  and  he  was  thus  left  un- 
trammeled  and  in  possession  of  the  joint  order,  still  in  full  force. 
Soon  after,  General  Griffin's  brigade — a  part  of  the  corps  of  the 
accused — was  ordered  to  move  to  the  right,  as  if  for  the  purpose 
of  advancing  on  the  enemy,  as  directed  by  General  McDowell.  It 
had  proceeded,  however,  only  about  six  hundred  yards,  when 
coming  into  "  some  small  pine  bushes,"  and  somebody  saying  there 
were  obstacles  ahead,  a  retreat  was  ordered,  and  they  fell  back  to 
their  original  position.  General  Griffin  saw  no  obstacles  himself, 
and  he  made  no  reconnoissance.  This  was  all  that  was  done  to- 
ward carrying  into  effect  the  stirring  and  soldierly  direction  of 
General  McDowell. 

Some  time  after  this  faint  demonstration — it  may  have  been  an 
hour  or  more.  General  McDowell  having  left  at  about  12  o'clock 
— a  rebel  battery  threw  three  or  four  shots  at  the  head  of  the  ac- 
cused's column.  It  was  at  once  replied  to  and  silenced,  and  then 
came  the  order  to  fall  back,  of  which  Colonel  B.  F.  Smith,  who 
witnessed  the  artillery  firing,  speaks  so  distinctly.  The  note  of  the 
accused  to  Generals  McDowell  and  King,  which  was  read  in  evi- 
dence, and  is  without  date,  must  have  been  written  immediately 
after  this  artillery  firing,  and  after  the  order  to  retreat,  which  fol- 
lowed it.     It  is  in  the  following  words : 

"  Generals  McDowell  and  King  :  I  found  it  impossible  to  com-' 
municate  by  crossing  the  roads  to  Groveton.  The  enemy  are  in 
strong  force  on  this  road,  and  as  they  appear  to  have  driven  our 
forces  back,  the  firing  of  the  enemy  having  advanced  and  ours 
retired,  I  have  determined  to  withdraw  to  Manassas.  I  have  at- 
tempted to  communicate  with  McDowell  and  Siegel,  but  my  mes- 
sengers have  run  into  the  enemy.  They  have  gathered  artillery 
and  cavalry  and  infantry,  and  the  advancing  masses  of  dust  show 
the  enemy  coming  in  force.  I  am  now  going  to  the  head  of  the 
column  to  see  what  is  passing,  and  how  affairs  are  going.  Had 
you  not  better  send  your  train  back  ?  I  will  communicate  with 
you." 

F.  J.  Porter,  Major- General. 

This  note  appears  to  have  been  written  for  the  purpose  of 
explaining  why  the  accused  had  not  "put  his  force 'in"  at  the 
place  which  General  McDowell  had  pointed  out.  It  announces 
most  energetically  a  determination  to  "  withdraw,"  i.  e.,  retreat  to 
Manassas,  because  of  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  and  because  the 
battle  seemed  to  be  going  against  the  federal  forces.  That  this 
purpose  was  promptly  carried  out  substantially,  if  not  to  the  letter, 
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is  made  evident  from  the  fact  that  at  between  5  and  6  o'clock,  the 
accused  was  found  at  or  near  Bethlehem  Church,  surrounded  by 
his  troops,  whose  arms  were  stacked.  It  is  further  proved  by 
Colonel  -B.  F.  Smith,  who  was  in  the  front  at  the  time  of  the  ar- 
tillery firing,  and  alleges  that  he  and  the  troops  of  his  command 
then  fell  back  under  orders  to  within  a  mile  or  two  of  Manassas, 
where  they  passed  the  night,  having  arrived  there  in  the  afternoon. 
It  is  yet  further  shown  by  General  Griffin,  examined  by  the  ac- 
cused, who  says  his  brigade  retreated  from  a  mile  and  a  half  to 
two  miles. 

This  retrogade  movement  might  have  been  excused,  had  it  been 
Inade  in  good  faith  for  the  purpose  of  reaching  Bull  Run  that 
night ;  but  no  such  purpose  was  entertained,  nor  has  it  been  in- 
sisted that  it  was,  either  by  the  testimony  or  the  argument.  Gen- 
eral McDowell  says  the  accused  might  have  attacked  the  enemy, 
and  would  have  still  had  ample  time  for  falling  back  on  Bull  Hun. 
Indeed,  as  it  appears  from  the  map,  such  an  attack  would  have 
been  an  advance  in  the  direction  of  Bull  Run.  He  might  have 
found  justification,  too,  for  this  step,  had  it  been  taken  from  a  con- 
viction that  in  the  sense  of  the  order  "  considerable  advantages  '* 
were  to  be  gained  by  departing  from  its  terms.  No  such  position, 
however,  could  be  successfully  taken  in  the  defense.  The  only 
"  advantages  "  which  the  retreat  promised,  were  the  personal  safety 
of  the  accused  and  stafi*,  and  the  exemption  of  his  troops  from  any 
participation  in  the  sanguinary  battle  then  being  fought  immedi- 
ately to  his  right.  Surely,  such  advantages  as  these,  purchased,  as 
they  were,  at  the  imminent  hazard  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  whole 
army,  where  not  those  contemplated  by  the  order.  The  advance 
of  the  accused,  either  along  the  Gainesville  road  or  to  the  right, 
would  have  brought  him  into  conflict  with  the  enemy.  The  court 
concluded,  and  justly,  that  his  falling  back,  under  the  circum- 
stances and  for  the  purpose  mentioned  in  his  note  to  Generals  Mc- 
Dowell and  King,  was  a  violation  of  the  joint  order  to  himself  and 
General  McDowell. 

It  would  seem  also  to  have  been  a  manifest  violation  of  the  duty 
resting  on  him  as  a  soldier  in  the  position  in  which  he  was  placed, 
without  reference  to  any  specific  order  or  direction,  leading  or 
directing  him  to  engage  the  enemy.  In  forward,  aggressive  move- 
ments, it  is  an  established  principle  of  military  science,  that  the 
columns  shall  be  so  held  in  their  advance  as  to  be  ready  to  aflbrd 
mutual  assistance  in  time  of  need.  Another  elementary  principle 
of  such  movements  is,  that  in  the  absence  of  positive,  restraining 
orders,  the  march  shall  always  be  towards  the  sound  of  the  guns — 
thus  confirming  the  sentiment  of  the  words  of  General  McDowell, 
that  it  is  the  soldier's  mission  to  fight.  Both  these  fundamental 
rules  of  the  military  profession  were  disregarded  in  the  retreat  of 
the  accused.  He  fell  back  precisely  at  the  moment  the  obligation 
to  co-operate,  which  was  pressing  upon  him,  required  him  to  ad- 
vance, and  his  march  was  not  toward,  but  from  the  sound  of  the 
enemy's  cannon. 

The  order  of  4:80  P.  M.^  August  29th,  directed  the  accused  "  to 
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push  forward  into  action  at  once  on  the  enemy's  right  flank,  and, 
if  possible,  on  his  rear."  It  was  not  obeyed,  nor  was  any  attempt 
made  to  obey  it. 

It  was  claimed  in  the  defense  that  the  accused  should  not  be 
condemned  for  this  disobedience  ;  first,  because  the  order  was  re- 
ceived too  late  to  be  obeyed ;  and  secondly,  because  obedience  to 
it  was  impracticable  in  consequence  of  the  presence  of  the  enemy 
in  overwhelming  force,  and  in  consequence  of  the  character  of  the 
country  over  which  the  movement  would  have  had  to  be  made. 

There  was,  outside  of  the  positive  testimony,  a  consideration 
strongly  supporting  this  view,  and  it  is  this :  There  is  no  question 
as  to  the  time  at  which  Captain  Pope  left  with  the  order ;  it  was 
at  4J  o'clock ;  he  rode  as  fast  as  his  horse  could  carry  hira,  and  had 
but  about  five  miles  to  travel ;  and  yet,  according  to  the  theory 
of  the  defense — that  he  did  not  arrive  until  sunset,  or  Q}  o'clock 
— he  was  two  hours  on  the  way.  Is  it  credible  that  a  stafi:*  oflicer, 
bearing  an  important  order,  in  the  midst  of  a  fiercely  contested 
battle,  would  have  traveled  at  this  rate  ;  and  this,  too,  when  he 
was  conducted  by  an  orderly  acquainted  with  the  road,  and  en- 
countered no  obstacle  to  his  progress  ?  Is  it  not  much  more  prob- 
able that  but  a  single  hour  was  occupied,  and  that,  in  point  of  fact, 
he  arrived  at  5J  o'clock. 

There  is  a  decided  conflict  in  the  testimony  as  to  the  hour  at 
which  the  order  was  received.  It  bears  date  4:30  P.  M.,  and  Cap- 
tain Pope,  the  stafi:'  officer  who  bore  it,  says  that  he  proceeded 
direct  from  General  Pcpe  to  the  accused,  and  delivered  it  "  as  early 
as  5  o'clock,  or  probably  three  or  four  minutes  after  5."  Charles 
Dufiee,  the  orderly  who  accompanied  him,  testifies  that  they  left 
General  Pope  at  about  half  past  4,  and  went  to  the  headquarters 
of  the  accused,  at  a  pace  "  about  as  fast  as  they  thought  their 
horses  could  travel."  He  thinks  about  an  hour  was  occupied  on 
the  road,  and  that  the  order  reached  the  accused  at  about  half  past 
5.  These  statements  are  corroborated  by  the  evidence  of  General 
McDowell  as  to  the  time  and  place  at  which  he  met  them,  and  read 
the  order. 

General  Pope  says : 

"  I  know  that  an  aid-de-camp,  riding  rapidly,  could  go  from  the 
field  of  battle  to  Manassas  Junction,  or  to  any  point  west  of  Manas- 
sas Junction,  on  the  Gainesville  road,  if  he  found  General  Porter  in 
advance  of  Manassas  Junction,  within  an  hour,  by  going  at  speed." 

General  Roberts,  who  was  present  when  the  order  was  issued, 
expressed  the  opinion  that  it  should  have  been  delivered  "  in  half 
an  hour  less,  as  orders  are  generally  carried  on  such  occasions." 
Adopting  the  latest  estimate — that  of  General  Pope  and  the  order- 
ly— this  would  give  the  accused  two  hours  of  daylight,  within 
which  to  make  the  attack. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  five  witnesses  introduced  by  the 
accused — three  of  them  being  his  staflf  officers — viz :  General  Sykea, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Locke,  Captain  Monteeth,  Lieutenant  Weld, 
and  Lieutenant  Ingham,  who  depose  that  the  order  was  not  re- 
ceived until  about  sundown.     One  of  them  indeed — though  he  is 
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not  supported  by  the  others — fixes  the  hour  much  later.  If,  in  as- 
certaining the  value  of  testimony,  witnesses  were  counted,  and  not 
weighed,  the  question  would  be  at  once  settled  by  the  relative 
numbers  as  given.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  rule  of  law,  and  it 
may  be  that  after  carefully  considering  all  the  circumstances,  the 
court  felt  that  the  explicit  and  intelligent  statement  of  Captain 
Pope  and  his  orderly,  fortified  by  the  corroborative  evidence  of 
Generals  Pope,  McDowell,  and  Roberts,  were  not  overcome  by  the 
opinions  of  the  five  officers  named. 

Conceding,  however,  for  the  sake  of  the  argument,  the  position 
taken  by  the  defense,  that  the  order  was  not  received  until  sunset, 
this  would  have  left  the  accused  an  hour  of  daylight  within  which 
to  make  the  movement.  The  enemy  had  been  so  far  encouraged 
in  their  advance  by  the  inaction  of  the  forces  of  the  accused,  and 
by  their  falling  back,  that  at  this  late  moment  the  front  of  his 
column  was  not  separated  from  the  advance  of  the  rebels  by  more 
than  a  mile  or  a  mile  and  a  half.  But  little  time  therefore  was 
required  to  make  the  attack.  It  is  admitted  that  it  was  not  made, 
but  was  there  any  earnest  or  vigorous  eflbrt  on  the  part  of  the 
accused  to  obey  the  order? 

Colonel  Locke  states  that  soon  after  the  receipt  of  the  order  from 
General  Pope,  he  bore  one  from  the  accused  to  General  Morrell, 
directing  him  to  engage  the  enemy — which,  as  appears  from  the 
statement  of  Colonel  Marshall,  was  to  be  done  with  but  four  regi- 
ments— but  General  Morrell  testified  that  before  there  was  time  to 
carry  this  order  into  execution — say  within  about  half  an  hour  after 
its  receipt — it  was  countermanded  by  another,  directing  him  to 
pass  the  night  with  his  troops  where  he  was.  This  was  all  that 
was  done  toward  attacking  the  enemy,  and  yet  General  McDowell 
testified  that  an  attack  even  at  this  late  hour — indeed  at  any  hour 
before  the  battle  closed,  which  was  at  dark — would  have  resulted 
in  a  victory  for  our  arms. 

There  is  one  fact,  probably  the  most  remarkable  one  disclosed  by 
the  record — which  must  have  impressed  the  court  as  going  far  to 
manifest  the  true  spirit  of  the  conduct  of  the  accused  on  this  occa- 
sion. The  forces  of  General  Morrell  were  in  the  front,  and  those 
of  General  Sykes  were  immediately  in  the  rear  and  supporting 
them.  In  the  progress  of  any  determined  movement  against  the 
enemy,  therefore,  the  command  of  General  Sykes  would  be  neces- 
sarily involved,  and  the  presence  of  that  general  would  be  required; 
yet  General  Sykes  states  that  he  was  with  General  Porter  when 
the  order  from  General  Pope  was  received,  and  when  that  to  General 
Morrell  was  sent ;  that  he  remained  with  him  all  the  evening  and 
night,  and  that  he  never  heard  that  an  order  to  attack  the  enemy 
had  been  received  from  General  Pope,  or  had  been  forwarded  to 
General  Morrell. 

What  conclusion  is  necessarily  drawn  from  this  ?  If  the  accused 
had  been  seriously  determined  that  the  order  to  General  Morrell 
should  be  executed,  would  he  not  have  apprised  General  Sykes  of 
its  character,  and  directed  him  to  proceed  at  once  to  his  command  ? 
When  we  add  to  this  the  feebleness  of  the  attack  directed — being 
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but  with  four  regiments — and  the  further  fact  that  the  order  was 
revoked  before  it  was  possible  to  make  the  movements,  can  we 
escape  a  painful  impression  that  the  order  itself  was  issued  without 
any  expectation  that  it,  or  any  purpose  that  it  should  be,  obeyed? 

There  is  yet  one  other  fact  presented  in  Connection  with  this 
order  which  deserves  a  passing  notice.  Captain  Pope  found  the 
accused  with  his  troops  halted,  and  the  arms  of  some  of  them 
stacked.  After  delivering  the  order,  and  during  his  stay  of  fifteen 
or  twenty  minutes,  he  did  "  not  observe  any  orders  given,  or  any 
indication  of  preparation  for  a  movement  in  the  direction  of  the 
battle  field."  On  his  return,  nearly  an  hour  afterward,  the  same 
condition  of  things  existed.  The  following  extract  from  the  testi- 
mony of  Mr.  Duffee,  who  accompanied  Captain  Pope,  will  yet  fur- 
ther illustrate  the  absence  of  all  anxiety,  if  not  of  all  interest,  on 
the  part  of  the  accused : 

"  Q. — Did  you  see  the  order  delivered  into  the  hands  of  General 
Porter  ? 

"  A. — Yes,  sir ;  I  saw  him  take  the  order  from  Captain  Pope. 

"  Q. — "Was  he  in  his  tent  or  out  of  doors  ? 

"  A. — He  was  lying  down  under  a  shade  tree  when  he  took  the 
order. 

"  Q. — Did  he  change  his  position  on  reading  the  order,  or  did  he 
continue  to  lie  down  ? 

"  A. — I  cannot  state  positively  whether  he  rose  to  his  feet  or 
not;  but  at  the  time  he  was  reading  the  order,  I  noticed  that  he 
was  lying  in  this  position  on  the  ground,  (describing  him  as  resting 
on  his  elbow,  his  head  upon  his  hand.) 

"  Q. — Did  you  leave  him  lying  down  on  the  ground  when  you 
came  away  ? 

«A.— Yes." 

The  accused  had,  for  between  five  and  six  hours,  been  listening 
to  the  sounds  of  the  battle  raging  immediately  to  the  right  Its 
dust  and  smoke  were  before  his  eyes,  and  the  reverberation  of  its 
artillery  was  in  his  ears.  He  must  have  known  the  exhaustion 
and  carnage  consequent  upon  this  prolonged  conflict,  and  he  had 
reason  to  believe,  as  shown  by  his  note  to  Generals  McDowell  and 
King,  that  our  army  was  giving  way  before  the  heavy  reinforce- 
ments of  the  enemy.  He  had  a  command  ot  some  13,000  fresh  and 
well  appointed  troops,  who  had  marched  but  a  few  miles,  and  had 
not  fought  at  all  on  that  day. 

Under  these  circumstances,  should  not  an  order  to  charge  the 
enemy  have  electrified  him  as  a  soldier,  and  have  brought  him  not 
only  to  his  feet  and  to  his  saddle,  but  have  awakened  the  sounds 
of  eager  preparation  throughout  his  camp?  But  the  bugle  note 
of  this  order  seems  to  have  fallen  unheeded,  and  after  reading  it, 
and  at  the  close  of  an  interview  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes, 
the  messenger  who  bore  it  turned  away,  leaving  the  accused  still 
"  lying  on  the  ground." 

There  is  some  contrariety  in  the  evidence  as  to  the  force  of  the 
enemy  by  which  the  accused  was  opposed.  The  weight  of  the  tes- 
timony is  that  it  was  small — decidedly  so  in  the  early  part  of  the 
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afternoon,  when  the  attack  directed  by  General  McDowell  should 
have  been  made.  General  Roberts  thinks  there  was  only  a  caval- 
ry force  with  some  light  artillery.  Colonel  B.  F.  Smith,  who  was 
at  the  head  of  the  column  at  the  time  the  rebel  battery  was 
silenced,  and  who  fell  back  with  his  command  half  an  hour  after- 
ward, noticed  clouds  of  dust  beyond  the  trees,  but  whether  they 
were  troops  advancing  or  moving  in  another  direction  he  could 
not  tell.  He  saw  nothing  to  induce  him  to  believe  that  they  were 
retreating  before  the  enemy,  but  supposed  that  they  had  been 
making  a  reconnoissance  in  force,  and  having  completed  it,  were 
falling  back  for  some  other  duty. 

General  Griffin,  a  witness  for  the  accused,  who  was  also  at  the 
front,  and  enjoyed  every  opportunity  of  observation,  having  been 
asked  as  to  the  position  of  the  enemy  in  relation  to  General  Por- 
ter's corps,  between  5  and  7  o'clock  of  the  29th,  replied:  "It  is  a 
hard  question  to  answer.  I  do  not  know  much  about  the  enemy  ; 
I  only  know  that,  during  the  day,  large  clouds  of  dust  were  going 
to  our  front  and  to  our  left,  from  a  point  stated  to  us  then  to 
be  Thorouglifare  Gap.  The  batteries  which  opened  upon  us  at  1 
o'clock,  were  within  1,200  or  1,500  yards  of  us.  We  saw  no  force 
at  all ;  we  saw  scattering  groups  of  horsemen,  or  of  infantry ;  I  do 
not  believe  we  saw  in  any  one  group  over  forty  men. 

Major  Hyland,  who  belonged  to  Colonel  Marshall's  regiment  of 
skirmishers,  and  was  some  eight  hundred  or  one  thousand  yards  in 
advance  of  General  Morrell,  says  the  enemy  began  to  form  in  hia 
front  and  to  the  right  between  2  and  3  o'clock.  He  saw  none  to 
the  left.  Thinks  the  force  was  very  large,  and,  although  unable  to 
give  even  a  proximate  estimate  of  their  numbers,  believes  they  were 
strong  enough  to  have  resisted  an  attack  of  General  Porter's  corps. 

Second  Lieutenant  Stevenson  supposed  the  enemy's  forces  to 
consist  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen  thousand  ;  but  he  was  a  young  man, 
with  limited  experience,  and  when  he  stated  that  the  enemy's  line 
of  battle  was  but  a  mile  long,  it  was  sufficiently  evident  that  a  large 
abatement  was  to  be  made  from  his  estimate.  Colonel  Marshall 
set  the  enemy's  troops  down  at  twice  the  number  of  the  corps  of 
the  accused.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  he  was  largely  influ- 
enced in  forming  his  opinions  from  the  clouds  of  dust,  which  may 
have  arisen  as  much  from  the  movements  of  ambulances  and 
wagons,  as  from  the  march  of  troops.  He  states  that  they  came 
from  toward  Thoroughfare  Gap,  and  separated  into  two  columns ; 
one  of  which  proceeded  in  the  direction  of  the  battle  field  at 
Grove  ton,  and  the  other  came  down  on  the  Gainesville  and  Manas- 
sas road. 

Now,  we  learn  from  General  Buford  that  the  enemy's  forces 
passing  through  Gainesville  that  day  from  Thoroughfare  Gap,  and 
counted  by  himself,  did  not  exceed  fourteen  thousand  men,  and 
dividing  these  into  two  columns,  it  is  believed  that  at  no  time,  on 
the  29th,  could  the  accused  have  been  confronted  by  a  rebel  force 
exceeding  seven  thousand — a  little  more  than  one-half  the  strength 
of  his  own  corps.     The  strong  probability  is  that  the  force  was  not 
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SO  large ;  but  supposing  the  enemy  to  have  had  quite  as  large  a 
force  as  his  own,  was  that  a  reason  why  he  should  not  make  the 
attack,  seeing  that  a  severely  contested  battle  was  then  pending? 

The  course  of  the  inquiry  on  the  part  of  the  defense  would  seem 
to  imply  an  imprsssion  that  the  accused  could  not  attack  the  right 
flank  because  he  found  an  enemy  in  his  front,  and  could  not  attack 
the  front,  because  the  order  was  to  engage  the  right.  A  dead  lock, 
however,  in  military  movements  could  scarcely  be  suffered  to  be 
produced  by  such  a  process  as  this.  General  McDowell  solves  this 
question,  by  saying  that  if  the  enemy's  forces  were  posted  in  front 
of  the  accused  in  the  manner  indicated  by  the  witnesses,  they  must 
have  constituted  his  right  flank,  so  that  a  movement  in  that  direc- 
tion would  have  been  a  literal  compliance  with  the  order. 

A  conclusive  reply  to  the  suggestion  that  the  ground  between 
the  enemy  and  the  accused  was  impracticable  for  military  move- 
ments is  found  in  the  testimony  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Smith.  He 
says:  "  I  infer  that  the  corps  of  the  accused  could  have  moved  up, 
its  right  wing  joining  with  the  forces  engaged,  and  have  flanked 
the  enemy.  This  is  not  at  all  an  inference  merely  from  the  general 
character  of  the  country.  It  is  based  also  on  the  fact  that  that 
portion  of  the  country  over  which,  as  I  understand  it,  the  corps  of 
the  accused  would  have  moved  upon  the  enemy,  was  sufficiently 
practicable  to  enable  the  enemy,  as  they  did,  to  make  a  similar 
movement  on  our  left  on  the  next  day." 

Some  of  the  witnesses  of  the  accused  declare  that  artillery  could 
not  have  passed  over  this  ground,  while  others  testified  that  in- 
fantry could  not  have  been  marched  through  the  woods  in  any 
order.  Under  a  cross-examination,  however,  the  obstacles  on 
which  these  opinions  were  based  were  much  reduced  in  the  at- 
tempt to  enumerate  them.  The  general  description  of  the  country 
given  is  that  it  is  open,  with  fields  and  woods,  and  occasional 
ravines,  but  not  remarkable  for  its  ruggedness.  There  were  no  im- 
passable streams  or  morasses,  or  precipices.  General  McDowell 
deposed  that  he  did  not  consider  that  there  were  any  insuperable  ob- 
stacles "  in  the  way  of  the  advance  on  the  part  of  General  Porter's 
command  upon  the  flank  of  the  enemy ;"  and  he  proved  the  sin- 
cerity of  this  opinion  by  directing  him  to  make  the  movement. 

After  reciting  in  detail  certain  facts  leading  to  this  belief,  he  thus 
concludes  :  "  These  movements  by  these  two  divisions  of  my  corps, 
my  own  movements,  and  the  movements  of  the  enemy,  give  me 
the  belief  that  troops  could  move  through  the  country  comprised 
between  the  Warrenton  turnpike  and  the  Sudley  Spring  road,  and 
the  road  from  Bethlehem  church  to  Gainesville.  1  will  mention 
further,  that  that  country  is  a  mixture  of  woods,  cleared  ground, 
and  hills,  and  that  it  is  easy  for  troops  to  march  without  being 
seen  or  seeing  the  enemy."  A  glance  at  the  map  which  accompa- 
nies the  record,  will  show  that  the  ground  in  question  is  embraced 
in  this  boundary  and  description. 

It  may  be  admitted — and  perhaps  the  testimony  requires  the 
admission  to  be  made — that  in  falling  upon  the  enemy  on  the  after- 
noon of  the  29th,  the  accused  would  have  encountered  both  diffi- 
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culty  and  danger ;  but  difficulty  and  danger,  in  time  of  wa.',  are 
daily  and  hourly  in  the  category  of  the  soldier's  life.  Their  pre- 
sence should  be  for  him,  not  a  discouragement,  but  an  inspiration. 
To  grapple  with  them  should  be  his  ambition ;  to  overcome  them, 
his  glory. 

That  a  vigorous  attack  upon  the  enemy  by  the  accused,  at  any 
time  between  12  o'clock,  when  the  battle  began,  and  dark,  when  it 
closed,  would  have  secured  a  triumph  for  our  arms,  and  not  only 
the  overthrow  of  the  rebel  forces,  but  probably  the  destruction  or 
capture  of  Jackson's  army,  the  record  fully  justifies  us  in  main- 
taining. This  opinion,  in  effect,  is  emphatically  expressed  by  Gen- 
erals Pope,  McDowell,  and  Roberts,  and  by  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Smith,  all  of  whom  participated  in  the  engagement,  and  were  well 
qualified  to  judge.  General  Roberts,  who  was  on  the  field  through- 
out the  day,  says :  "I  do  not  doubt  at  all  that  it  would  have  re- 
Bulted  in  the  defeat,  if  not  in  the  capture  of  the  main  army  of  the 
Confederates  that  were  in  the  field  at  that  time."  To  the  same 
effect  is  the  following  explicit  language  of  General  Pope:  "Late 
in  the  afternoon  of  the  29th — perhaps  toward  5^  or  6  o'clock — 
about  the  time  that  I  hoped  General  Porter  would  be  in  his  posi- 
tion and  assaulting  the  enemy  on  the  fiank,  and  when  General 
McDowell  had  himself  arrived  with  his  corps  oii  the  field  of  battle — 
I  directed  an  attack  to  be  made  on  the  left  of  the  enemy's  line, 
which  was  handsomely  done  by  Ileintzelman's  and  Reno's  corps. 
The  enemy  was  driven  back  in  all  directions,  and  left  a  large  part 
of  the  ground,  with  his  dead  and  wounded  upon  it,  in  our  posses- 
sion. Had  General  Porter  fallen  upon  the  flank  of  the  enemy,  as 
it  was  hoped,  at  any  time  up  to  8  o'clock  that  night,  it  is  my  firm 
conviction  that  we  should  have  destroyed  the  army  of  Jackson." 
Even  had  the  attack  itself  failed.  General  McDowell  states  that  the 
number  of  troops  which  would  have  been  withdrawn  from  the  main 
battle  by  the  enemy  to  effect  this  result,  would  have  so  far  relieved 
our  center  as  to  render  our  victory  complete.  When  we  recall  the 
calamities  already  suffered  by  our  country,  and  contemplate  the 
untold  griefs  to  the  homes  and  hearts  of  its  people,  which  may  yet 
follow  from  the  escape  of  that  army  on  that  day,  we  may  appre- 
ciate, with  some  approach  to  accuracy,  the  responsibilities  incurred 
by  a  line  of  conduct  which  so  certainly  and  so  fatally  led  to  that 
disaster. 

The  first,  second  and  third  specifications  of  the  second  charge, 
arraign  the  conduct  of  the  accused  on  the  29th,  under  the  52d  Ar- 
ticle of  War,  as  "  misbehavior  before  the  enemy."  If  a  soldier  dis- 
obeys the  order  of  his  superior  oflicer  before  the  enemy,  he  commits 
a  double  crime,  by  violating  both  the  9th  and  52d  Article  of  War ; 
and  he  may  be  prosecuted  and  convicted  of  either  or  both  offenses. 
So  any  other  breach  of  duty,  connected  with  military  movements, 
and  occurring  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy,  has  assigned  to  it  by 
the  Articles  of  War  a  depth  of  criminality  which  would  not  belong 
to  it  under  other  and  ordinary  circumstances!  This  results  from 
the  increased  disaster  likely  to  follow  from  misconduct  in  such  a 
conjuncture,  and  from  the  fact  that  insensibility  to  duty  is  doubly 
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criminal  when  displayed  in  the  midst  of  those  dangers  which  ever 
inspire  the  true  soldier  with  renewed  devotion  to  the  honor  and 
interests  of  his  flag. 

The  accused  is  shown  to  have  been,  with  his  command,  in  the 
presence  of  the  enemy,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  battle 
of  the  29th — a  period  of  at  least  seven  and  a  half  or  eight  hours. 
His  troops  were  fresh  and  well  equipped ;  and  that  from  his  posi- 
tion he  was  bound  to  have  taken  part  in  the  engagement,  and  that 
his  failure  to  do  so  was  to  the  last  degree  culpable  cannot  be 
denied,  unless  it  can  be  made  to  appear  that  he  was  restrained  by 
some  uncontrollable  physical  necessity,  or  by  some  positive  order 
of  the  commanding  general.  The  attempt  has  been  made  to  jus- 
tify his  conduct  on  both  grounds.  The  examination  already  made 
of  the  testimony  warrants  the  conviction  that  the  material  obsta- 
cles in  his  way,  growing  out  of  the  proximity  and  strength  of  the 
enemy,  and  the  nature  of  the  country,  were  not  sufficient  to  excuse 
his  inaction. 

His  chief  of  staff,  however,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Locke,  called  by 
the  defense,  deposed  that  in  the  afternoon  of  the  29th  he  bore  a 
message  from  the  accused  to  General  King,  whom  he  found  near 
Bethlehem  church,  with  General  McDowell;  that  General  Mc- 
Dowell sent  back  by  him  to  the  accused  a  reply  in  the  following 
words :  "  Give  my  compliments  to  General  Porter,  and  say  to  him 
that  I  am  going  to  the  right,  and  will  take  General  King  with  me. 
I  think  he  (General  Porter)  had  better  remain  where  he  is ;  but 
if  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  fall  back,  he  can  do  so  upon  my  left." 
And  the  witness  testified  that  he  regarded  this  as  an  order  and 
communicated  it  to  the  accused;  and  this,  it  is  insisted,  restrained 
him  from  attacking  the  enemy. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  this  language  does 
not  import  an  order,  but  simply  a  suggestion  and  counsel  from  one 
companion  in  arms  to  another.  Again :  General  McDowell  was  not 
then  in  a  condition  to  command  the  accused,  and  this  both  he  and 
the  accused  must  have  well  known.  They  were  separated  from 
each  other,  and  were  not,  in  the  terms  of  the  62d  Article  of  "W"ar, 
"joined  or  doing  duty  together."  General  McDowell  was  proceed- 
ing at  the  moment,  with  his  forces,  upon  an  entirely  distinct  ser- 
vice from  that  in  which  the  accused  was  engaged.  But  the  whole 
of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Locke's  statement  in  regard  to  this  message 
was  Swept  away  by  the  evidence  of  Generals  McDowell  and  King. 
The  witness  had  stated  that  the  message  was  given  to  him  in  the 
presence  of  General  Blng  and  was  heard  by  him. 

General  King,  however,  testified  that  he  was  not  with  General 
McDowell  at  all  after  the  morning  of  the  29th,  and  that  he  heard 
no  such  message ;  while  General  McDowell  declared  that  none  such, 
was  sent  by  him.  It  is  further  urged  in  the  defense,  that  although 
the  evidence  may  thus  fail  to  show  that  such  a  message  was  sent, 
yet  that  it  was  delivered  to  the  accused  and  he  was  justified  ia 
obeying  it.  The  position  is  assumed  in  disregard  to  the  maxim, 
"/o^suwi  in  unOj  falsum  in  omnibus."  The  same  witness  who  de- 
.  posed  to  the  receipt  of  the  message  from  General  McDowell,  de- 
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posed  to  its  delivery  to  the  accused,  and  in  neither  point  was  he 
supported  bj  the  testimony  of  others.  Having  been  discredited, 
as  laboring  under  a  complete  misapprehension,  in  regard  to  the 
first,  this  discredit  necessarily  attaches  to  the  accused,  and  under 
the  maxim  quoted,  his  entire  statement  falls  to  the  ground. 

But  even  if  it  had  been  established  that  this  message  had  been 
Bent  and  received,  and  that  it  was  in  form  an  order,  and  given  by 
proper  authority,  still  it  is  not  claimed  that  it  reached  the  accused 
before  about  3  o'clock.  This  would  leave  his  inaction,  from  12  to 
3  o'clock,  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  bat- 
tle, unexplained,  and  therefore  unpalliated  in  its  culpability  by  any 
thing  that  is  contained  in  the  record. 

Although  that  portion  of  the  defense  which  would  justify  the 
inaction  of  the  accused,  because  of  the  enemy  and  of  the  difficult 
nature  of  the  ground  in  his  front  and  to  his  right,  has  been  com- 
mented on,  it  may  not  be  inappropriate  to  add  that  history  shows 
these  obstacles  to  be  insignificant  as  compared  with  those  which 
have  been  often  in  great  emergencies  overcome  by  military  com- 
manders. The  battle  of  Hohenlinden  furnishes  an  illustration, 
and  in  one  respect  bears  a  striking  analogy,  while  in  another  oflfer- 
ing  a  remarkable  contrast  to  the  events  of  the  29th  of  August.  A 
few  extracts  from  Theirs'  History  of  the  Consulate  and  the  Empire, 
volume  1,  pp.  217-18-19,  Lippincott  &  Oo.'s  edition  of  1861,  will 
suffice  to  show  the  appositeness  of  the  reference. 

Moreau,  with  50,000  French  troops,  was  met  by  an  army  70,000 
strong.  "  Richepause's  and  Deceau's  divisions,"  says  the  historian^ 
"  were  sent  by  Moreau  an  order,  somewhat  vaguely  expressed,  but 
positive,  to  throw  themselves  from  the  right  hand  to  the  left  hand 
road,  to  get  into  the  latter,  into  the  environs  of  Maltenbuet,  and 
there  surprise  the  Austrian  army  entangled  in  the  forests.  He 
neither  indicated  the  route  to  be  pursued,  nor  provided  against  ac- 
cidents which  might  occur.  He  left  every  thing  that  was  to  be 
done  to  the  intelligence  of  Richepause.  "  At  length,  as  the  battle 
progressed,  ii^avering  was  observed  in  the  Austrian  troops  of  the 
centre,  which  proved  to  be  Richepause  falling  on  their  rear."  "  He 
had  started  iHthout  waiting  for  Deceau,  and  daringly  jpenetrated  into 
that  tract  of  thickets  and  ravines,  which  separated  the  two  roads,  and 
marching  ichile  the  fight  was  going  on  at  Hohenlinden,  and  making 
incredible  efforts  to  drag  with  him,  over  that  inundated  ground^  six 
pieces  of  small  caliber." 

"  Richepause  reckoning  upon  Deceau  to  extricate  Drouet's  brig- 
ade, had  marched  without  losing  a  moment  for  Maltenbuet,  for  his 
military  instinct  told  him  that  was  the  decisive  point.  Though  he 
had  left  but  two  demi-brigades  of  infantry,  the  8th  and  48tb,  a 
single  regiment  of  cavalry,  the  1st  Chasseurs,  and  six  pieces  of  can- 
non, with  about  six  thousand  men,  he  had  continued  his  march, 
dragging  his  artillery  by  hand,  almost  always,  through  the  quag- 
mire." "  He  then  fell  to  the  left  and  took  the  bold  resolution  of 
falling  on  the  Austrian  rear,  in  the  defile  of  the  forest.  Marching 
sword  in  hand,  amid  his  grenadiers,  he  penetrated  into  the  forest, 
sustained,   without  flinching,  a  violent  discharge  of  grape   shot, 
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then  fell  in  witli  two  Hungarian  battalions  which  hastened  to  bar 
up  his  passage.  Richepause  would  have  inspirited  his  brave  sol- 
diers with  words  and  gestures,  but  they  had  no  need  of  them. 

"  Those  fellows  are  our  prisoners,"  cried  they  ;  "  let  us  charge." 
They  charged  accordingly,  and  completely  routed  the  Hungarian 
battalions.  Presently  they  came  to  masses  of  baggage,  artillery, 
infantry,  accumulated  pell-mell  at  this  spot.  Richepause  struck  in- 
expressible terror  into  this  multitude,  and  threw  it  into  frightful 
disorder.  At  the  same  moment  he  heard  confused  shouts  at  the 
other  extremity  of  the  defile.  It  was  Ney,  who,  advancing  from 
Hohenlinden,  had  penetrated  by  the  head  of  the  defile,  and  pushed 
before  him  an  Austrian  column  which  Richepause  was  driving  the 
other  way,  by  attacking  it  in  the  rear."  A  complete  route  of  the 
Austrian  army  ensued.  Its  loss  was  some  20,000  men,  with  nearly 
all  its  artillery  and  baggage,  and  "  what,"  as  the  historian  observes, 
"  was  of  still  greater  importance,  its  moral  courage."  "  This  bat- 
tle," continues  M.  Thiers,  "  is  the  most  brilliant  that  Moreau  ever 
fought,  and  certainly  one  of  the  greatest  in  the  present  century, 
which  has  beheld  such  extraordinary  conflicts." 

What  were  the  diflaculties  that  appalled  the  accused  on  the  29th, 
as  compared  with  those  surmounted  by  Richepause  with  but  6,000 
men  ?  This  example  is  an  impressive  proof  of  what  a  general  can 
and  will  achieve,  when  his  heart  is  in  his  work,  and  when  he  finds 
himself  in  the  presence  of  the  enemies  of  his  country.  General 
McDowell,  as  a  soldier  and  commander,  deposed  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  accused  to  have  attacked  the  enemy  on  the  29th,  and 
it  would  seem  this  duty  was  so  manifest  and  so  clearly  the  result 
of  his  position,  that  no  order  to  that  effect  could  have  added  much, 
if  any  thing,  to  its  force  and  urgency.  What  General  McDowell 
prescribed  for  his  associate  in  arms,  he  unhesitatingly  accepted  for 
himself  He  had  no  summons  to  arouse  him,  and  no  guide  to  con- 
duct him  but  the  sound  of  the  cannon,  following  which,  he,  with 
his  command,  found  his  way  to  the  battle-field,  where  his  instincts 
as  a  soldier  told  him  both  his  duty  and  his  honor  required  him 
to  be. 

And  it  is  no  doubt  to  his  timely  arrival  and  active  participation 
in  the  conflict,  that  we  are  largely  indebted  for  General  Robert's 
declaration  that  at  the  close  of  the  day,  the  advantages  were  de- 
cidedly on  the  side  of  the  Federal  troops.  Had  the  accused,  obey- 
ing the  same  impulse  that  carried  General  McDowell  up  the  Sudley 
Springs  road,  made  a  movement  upon  the  enemy  with  the  vigor 
and  heroism  which  the  occasion  demanded,  it  is  altogether  prob- 
able that  the  glory  of  Richepause  would  have  been  his,  and  the 
fate  of  the  Austrians  that  of  the  rebel  army.  After  carefully  con- 
sidering all  the  impediments  which  have  been  so  elaborately 
arrayed  as  in  the  way  of  the  accused  on  the  night  of  the  27th,  and 
throughout  the  day  of  the  29th,  we  cannot  but  realize  that  they 
shrink  away  and  are  scarcely  to  be  named  beside  those  obstacles 
of  darkness  and  tempest,  and  snow,  and  morass,  and  Alpine  preci- 
pices, and  frawning  batteries,  which  the  warriors  of  other  "^imes 
and  lands  have  unhesitatingly  confronted  and  bravely  overcome. 
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But  there  is  one  feature  of  the  inaction  of  the  accused  on  the 
29th  which  is  especially  sorrowful  to  contemplate.  How,  unre- 
strained as  he  was,  and  with  the  cannonade  of  the  battle  in  his 
ears,  and  its  smoke  and  the  dust  of  the  gathering  forces  before  his 
eyes,  he  could  for  seven  and  a  half  or  eight  hours  resist  the  tempta- 
tions to  plunge  into  the  combat,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive.  But  this 
alone  is  not  the  saddest  aspect  in  which  his  conduct  presents  itself. 
This  aspect  is  distinctly  set  forth  in  the  third  specification  of  the 
second  charge.  Colonel  Marshall  states  that  from  the  cheerings 
and  peculiar  yells  of  the  enemy  heard  on  the  evening  of'  the  29th, 
he  and  every  man  of  his  command  believed  that  General  Pope's 
army  was  being  driv^en  from  the  field.  General  Morrell  says  that 
frorn  the  sound  of  the  artillery,  the  battle  seemed  to  be  receding, 
which  indicated  that  it  was  going  against  the  Federal  forces.  The 
accused,  in  his  note  to  Generals  McDowell  and  King,  speaking  of 
the  enemy,  says : 

"  As  they  appear  to  have  driven  our  forces  back,  the  firing  of 
the  enemy  having  advanced  and  ours  retired,  I  have  determined  to 
withdraw  to  Manassas ; "  and  in  further  justification  of  this  step, 
he  adds  :  "  They  have  gathered  artillery  and  cavalry  and  infantry, 
and  the  advancing  masses  of  dust  show  the  enemy  coming  in 
force."  In  the  afternoon,  then,  of  the  29th,  it  is  clear  that  the 
conviction  was  entertained  by  the  accused  and  his  officers  that  our 
forces  were  being  driven  before  the  enemy — a  conviction  which,  in 
tones  above  even  the  roar  of  the  artillery,  should  have  appealed  to 
his  soldier's  heart  to  rush  to  the  rescue.  But  heedless  of  the  sum- 
mons, he  turned,  not  towards,  but  away  from  his  struggling  com- 
panions in  arms,  in  the  direction  of  Manassas. 

Must  we  seek  an  explanation  of  this  want  of  sympathy  with  the 
brave  men  who  were  doing  battle  that  day  in  the  feelings,  as  shown 
by  his  dispatches,  which  unhappily  possessed  him  in  reference  to 
the  Army  of  Virginia  and  its  commanding  general  ?  That  army, 
as  he  seems  to  have  been  aware,  was  sent  forth  not  to  capture  Rich- 
mond or  to  occupy  the  south,  but  simply  to  harrass  and  baffle  the 
march  of  the  advancing  masses  of  the  enemy,  while  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac  was  being  extricated  from  the  perils  that  surrounded 
it  on  the  Peninsula — a  service  which  should  not  have  provoked  a 
sneer  from  the  accused.  It  can  not  be  improper  to  add,  what  the 
record  will  sustain  me  in  saying,  that  so  far  as  light  is  shed  upon 
the  subject  by  the  testimony,  the  Army  of  Virginia  appears  to 
have  nobly  performed  the  arduous  and  perilous  work  committed  to 
its  hands.  Its  campaign  was  brief,  but  marked  by  signal  vigor  and 
ability,  and  animated  by  a  spirit,  which,  shrinking  from  neither 
toil  or  exposure,  nor  danger,  bravely  struck  the  enemy  whenever 
and  wherever  he  could  be  found. 

The  accused  presents  two  general  grounds  of  defense,  which 
apply  to  all  the  accusations  against  him.  They  are — first,  his  gen- 
eral reputation  for  zeal  and  loyalty  ;  and  secondly,  the  expression 
of  satisfaction  with  his  conduct  which  General  Pope  is  alleged  to 
have  made  at  Fairfax  Court  House  on  the  2d  of  September. 

In  reference  to  the  first,  the  testimony  is  full  and  earnest  as  to 
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liis  former  services  and  character  for  faithfulness  and  efficiency  as 
an  officer.  The  law  admits  such  proof  in  criminal  prosecutions, 
because  a  presumption  of  innocence  arises  from  former  good  con- 
duct, as  evidenced  by  general  reputation.  The  presumption,  how- 
ever, is  held  to  be  entitled  to  little  weight  except  in  doubtful  cases. 
Where  it  conies  into  conflict  with  evidence  that  is  both  positive 
and  reliable  it  at  once  gives  way. 

In  regard  to  the  second,  Colonel  Ruggles  testifies  that  at  the 
close  of  a  conversation  on  the  2d  of  September,  at  Fairfax  Court 
House,  between  General  Pope  and  the  accused,  the  General  ex- 
pressed himself  satisfied  with  his  conduct,  referring,  as  the  witness 
believed,  to  the  transactions  on  which  the  present  charges  are 
based.  Colonel  Euggles  admits,  however,  that  he  was  not  a  party 
to  the  conversation — that  he  heard  it  only  by  scraps,  and  endeav- 
Qred  not  to  hear  it  at  all.  General  Pope,  on  the  other  hand, 
deposed  that  he  wds  not  satisfied,  and  could  not  have  been,  and 
that  the  expression  heard  by  Colonel  Ruggles  related  to  explana- 
tions made  by  the  accused  as  to  certain  disparaging  telegrams 
which  he  was  understood  to  have  sent  to  General  Eurnside.  In 
view  of  the  relation  of  these  two  officers  to  the  conversation,  the 
court,  of  course,  could  not  hesitate  to  accept  the  version  of  General 
Pope  as  the  true  one.  Even  if  General  Pope  had  declared  himself 
satisfied,  it  would  not  have  afiected  the  status  of  the  accused  before 
the  law. 

His  responsibility  was  to  his  government  and  country,  and  not 
to  the  commanding  general.  Nor  can  any  presumption  arise 
against  this  proceeding  from  the  failure  of  General  Pope  to  prefer 
charges  against  the  accused.  It  was  his  privilege  to  prefer  them, 
but  he  was  not  bound  to  do  so.  He  discharged  his  whole  duty 
when,  in  his  official  report,  he  laid  these  transactions  before  his  gov- 
ernment for  its  consideration. 

This  case  has  been  most  patiently  investigated.  If,  in  war,  and 
in  the  midst  of  active  hostilities,  any  government  has  ever  devoted 
so  long  a  period  of  time — some  forty -five  days — to  the  examination 
of  a  military  charge,  it  has  not  come  to  my  knowledge.  The 
court  was  not  only  patient  and  just,  but  liberal,  and,  in  the  end, 
every  thing  was  received  in  evidence  which  could  possibly  tend  to 
place  the  conduct  of  the  accused  in  its  true  light.  It  is  not  be- 
lieved that  there  remains  upon  the  record  a  single  ruling  of  the 
court  to  which  exception  could  be  seriously  taken. 

The  case  is  important,  not  only  because  of  the  gravity  of  the 
charges  and  the  dignity  of  the  officer  arraigned,  but  also  because 
of  the  fact  that  it  involves  a  principle  which  lies  at  the  very  foun- 
dation of  all  discipline  and  of  all  efficiency  in  military  operations 
— the  principle  of  military  obedience.  A  standard  author,  treat- 
ing on  this  branch  of  jurisprudence,  says:  "Hesitancy  in  the  ex- 
ecution of  a  military  order  is  clearly,  under  most  circumstances,  a 
serious  offense,  and  would  subject  one  to  severe  penalties;  but 
actual  disobedience  is  a  crime  which  the  law  has  stigmatized  as  of 
the  highest  degree,  and  against  which  is  denounced  the  extreme 
punishment  of  death."  (De  Hart,  p.  165.)  The  same  author  con- 
VOL.  n — 14 
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tinues:  "In  every  case,  then,  in  which  an  order  is  not  clearly  in 
deroo-ation  of  some  right  or  obligation  created  by  law,  the  com- 
mand of  a  superior  must  meet  with  unhesitating  and  instant 
obedience." 

So  vital  to  the  military  system  is  this  subordination  of  will  and 
action  deemed,  that  it  is  secured  by  the  most  solemn  of  human 
sanction.  Each  officer  and  soldier,  before  entering  the  service, 
swears  that  he  "will  observe  and  obey  the  orders  of  the  officers 
appointed  over  him  ;  "  and  it  is  from  this,  probably,  that  the  offense 
of  disobedience  derives  much  of  the  depth  and  darkness  of  the 
criminality  with  which  it  is  stamped  by  the  Articles  of  War. 
Obedience  is  indeed  the  verj^  jewel  of  the  soldier's  life.  It  adorns 
him  more  even  than  laurels,  which  are  so  often  plucked  by  unholy 
hands. 

The  soldier  who  has  given  to  the  order  of  his  superior  officer  a 
prompt,  an  earnest,  a  heartfelt  support,  has  triumphed  in  the  field 
of  duty,  even  though  he  may  have  fallen  on  the  field  of  arms. 

The  offenses  for  which  the  pleadings  and  testimony  arraign  the 
accused,  are  the  very  gravest  which  a  soldier  can  possibly  commit 
— being  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  willful  violation  of  the 
orders  of  his  commanding  general  in  the  midst  of  momentous  and 
perilous  military  movements,  and  the  shameful  abandonment  of  a 
struggling  army  which  it  was  his  solemn  duty  to  support,  in  the 
■presence  of  the  enemy,  and  under  the  very  sound  of  his  artillery. 
The  court  was  careful  to  give  to  the  accused  the  benefit  of  all  well 
founded  doubts  that  arose  in  their  minds,  in  reference  either  to  the 
fact  of  disobedience,  ,or  in  reference  to  the  measure  of  criminality 
that  prompted  it,  and  hence  they  found  him  not  guilty  of  the 
fourth  and  fifth  specifications  of  the  first  charge;  and,  in  the  same 
spirit,  the  fourth  specification  of  the  second  charge  was  with- 
drawn. While,  however,  the  court  felt  that  of  crimes  such  as  these 
no  officer  should  be  convicted  but  upon  the  clearest  and  most  con- 
vincing proof  of  his  guilt,  they  must  also  have  felt  that  the  honor 
of  the  profession  of  arms,  and  the  most  enduring  interests  of  our 
common  government  and  country,  imperatively  demanded  that 
there  should  be  no  acquittal  when  that  proof  had  been  made. 

J.  Holt,  Judge- Advocate  General. 
To  the  President. 

The  record  of  the  proceedings  having  been  transmitted  by  Ma- 
jor-General  Halleck  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  by  him,  under 
the  LXYth  Article  of  AVar,  laid  before  the  Pre8ident,_on  the  12th 
of  January,  he,  on  the  21st,  confirmed  the  same  by  an  indorsement 
thereon  in  the  following  words : 

"  The  foregoing  proceedings,  findings,  and  sentence  in  the  fore- 
going case  of  Major- General  Fitz  John  Porter,  are  approved  and 
confirmed,  and  it  is  ordered  that  the  said  Fitz  John  Porter  be,  and 
he  is  hereby  cashiered  and  dismissed  from  the  service  of  the  United 
States  as  a  major-general  of  volunteers,  and  as  colonel  and  brevet 
brigadier-general  in  the  regular  service  of  the  United  States,  and 
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forever  disqualified  from  holding  any  office  of  trust  or  profit  under 
the  government  of  the  United  States. 


January  21st,  1863. 


Abraham  Lincoln. 


CHAPTER    XI. 

Proclamation  of  Emancipation,  January  1,  1863.  Operations  in  Arkansas.  Porter's 
fleet  and  McClernand's  army  ascend  the  river.  Fort  and  Earthworks  at  Arkansas 
Post.  Landing  of  the  troops.  The  Fort  besieged.  The  gunboats  in  action.  Co-ope- 
ration of  the  Army.  The  Fort  surrendered.  The  old  flag  victorious.  Arkansas  and 
White  rivers  opened.     The  prospects  of  the  Rebels. 

Promptly  on  the  first  day  of  January,  1863,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  issued  the  following  proclamation  "  as  a  fit  and  ne- 
cessary war  measure  for  suppressing  the  rebellion."  It  had  con- 
stantly been  the  boast  of  the  South  that  they  could  carry  on  the 
war  against  the  government  for  an  indefinite  period,  for  the  reason 
that  their  laborious  and  producing  class  was  not  called  upon  to  fill 
the  ranks  of  the  army.  The  following  paragraph  from  a  Richmond 
paper  exhibits  the  tone  of  the  southern  press  on  this  subject : 

"At  the  south  the  heavy  labor  of  the  country  goes  on,  in  spite 
of  the  drain  of  young  white  men  for  the  war.  That  labor  was 
always  sufficient  to  provide  bread  and  meat  for  the  population,  be- 
side performing  much  of  the  work  of  clothing,  sheltering,  and 
otherwise  providing  for  the  people.  Except  in  districts  overrun  by 
the  enemy,  this  labor  system  is  still  intact  and  organized,  perform- 
ing all  its  usual  offices  for  society.  The  fanatics  of  the  north  used 
to  denounce  the  young  men  of  the  south  for  idleness  and  pride; 
but  if  they  did  nothing  before,  these  young  men  fight  now ;  and  if 
they  were  idle  before  the  war,  their  employment  in  the  army  does 
not  decrease  the  labor  of  our  country." 

Not  only  had  the  slaves  furnished  the  supplies  for  the  Confeder- 
ate army,  but  they  had  done  all  the  hard  labor  connected  with 
army  operations.  They  had  dug  their  trenches  and  rifle  pits,  built 
their  fortifications,  and  in  some  localities  they  had  been  organized 
into  battalions  to  fight  against  the  government.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances the  government  was  compelled  by  sound  policy  to  de- 
clare them  free.  The  measure  was  recommended  in  the  annual 
report  of  the  Secretary  of  War. 

Proclamation  of  Emancipation. 

Whereas,  on  the  twenty-second  day  of  September,  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-two,  a  proclama- 
tion was  issued  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  containing 
among  other  things  the  following,  to  wit : 
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"  That  on  the  iSrst  day  of  January,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  sixty-three,  all  persons  held  as  slaves  within  any  state,  or 
designated  part  of  a  state,  the  people  whereof  shall  then  be  in  rebellion 
against  the  United  States,  shall  be  thenceforward  and  forever  free,  and  the 
Executive  Government  of  the  United  States,  including  the  military  and  naval 
authority  thereof,  will  recognize  and  maintain  the  freedom  of  such  persons, 
and  will  do  no  act  or  acts  to  repress  such  persons,  or  any  of  them,  in  any 
efforts  they  may  make  for  their  actual  freedom. 

"  That  the  Executive  will,  on  the  first  day  of  January  aforesaid,  by  proc- 
lamation, designate  the  states  and  parts  of  states,  if  any,  in  which  the  people 
thereof  respectively  shall  then  be  in  rebellion  against  the  United  States ;  and 
the  fact  that  any  state,  or  the  people  thereof,  shall  on  that  day  be  in  good 
faith  represented  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  by  members  chosen 
thereto  at  elections  wherein  a  majority  of  the  qualified  voters  of  such  state 
Bhall  have  participated,  shall,  in  the  absence  of  strong  countervailing  testi- 
mony, be  deemed  conclusive  evidence  that  such  state  and  the  people  thereof 
are  not  then  in  rebellion  against  the  United  States. " 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the  United 
States,  by  virtue  of  the  power  in  me  vested  as  commander-in-chief 
of  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United  States,  in  time  of  actual  armed 
rebellion  against  the  authority  and  government  of  the  United 
States,  and  as  a  fit  and  necessary  war  measure  for  suppressing  said 
rebellion,  do,  on  this  first  day  of  January,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-three,  and  in  accordance 
with  my  purpose  so  to  do,  publicly  proclaimed  for  the  full  period 
of  one  hundred  days  from  the  day  first  above-mentioned,  order  and 
designate  as  the  states  and  parts  of  states  wherein  the  people 
thereof,  respectively,  are  this  day  in  rebellion  against  the  United 
States,  the  following,  to  wit:  Arkansas,  Texas,  Louisiana,  (except 
the  parishes  of  St.  Bernard,  Plaquemines,  Jefierson,  St.  John,  St. 
Charles,  St.  James,  Ascension,  Assumption,  Terre  Bonne,  La- 
fourche, St.  Marie,  St.  Martin,  and  Orlearks,  including  the  city  of 
New  Orleans,)  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia,  South  Caro- 
lina, North  Carolina,  and  Virginia,  (except  the  forty-eight  counties 
designated  as  "West  Virginia,  and  also  the  counties  of  Berkeley, 
Accomac,  Northampton,  Elizabeth  City,  York,  Princess  Anne  and 
Norfolk,  including  the  cities  of  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth,)  and 
which  excepted  parts  are,  for  the  present,  left  precisely  as  if  this 
proclamation  were  not  issued. 

And  by  virtue  of  the  power  and  for  the  purpose  aforesaid,  I  do 
order  and  declare  that  all  persons  held  as  slaves  within  said  de- 
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signated  states  and  parts  of  states,  are,  and  henceforward  shall 
BE,  FREE !  and  that  the  Executive  Government  of  the  United 
States,  including  the  military  and  naval  authorities  thereof,  will 
recognize  and  maintain  the  freedom  of  said  persons. 

And  I  hereby  enjoin  upon  the  people  so  declared  to  be  free,  to 
abstain  from  all  violence,  unless  in  necessary  self-defense ;  and  I 
recommend  to  them  that  in  all  cases,  when  allowed,  they  labor 
faithfully  for  reasonable  wages. 

And  I  further  declare  and  make  known,  that  such  persons,  of 
suitable  condition,  will  be  received  into  the  armed  service  of  the 
United  States,  to  garrison  forts,  positions,  stations,  and  other  places, 
and  to  man  vessels  of  all  sorts  in  said  service. 

And,  upon  this  act,  sincerely  believed  to  be  an  act  of  justice, 
warranted  by  the  constitution,  upon  military  necessity,  I  invoke 
the  considerate  judgment  of  mankind  and  the  gracious  favor  of 
Almighty  God. 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused 
the  seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  city  of  "Washington,  this  first  day  of  January,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-three,  and 
of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  of  America  the  eighty- 
seventh. 

[l.  s.]  Abraham  Lincoln. 

By  the  President — William  H.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State. 


After  the  troops  of  General  Sherman  were  withdrawn  from  the 
operations  against  Vicksburg,  General  McClernand  took  the  com- 
mand. This  force  was  thereafter  called  the  Array  of  the  ^lissis- 
sippi,  and  consisted  of  two  corps,  the  first  under  General  Sherman 
and  the  second  under  General  Morgan.  The  first  corps  consisted 
of  Steele's  and  Morgan  L.  Smith's  divisions ;  the  second  of  Mor- 
gan's old  division,  and  the  division  of  A.  J.  Smith. 

On  the  morning  of  the  9th  of  January  the  expedition  started  up 
White  river  from  Montgomery  Point,  the  transports  being  preceded 
by  a  portion  of  the  gunboats ;  the  remainder  of  Porter's  flotilla 
stayed  behind  to  bring  up  the  rear  and  watch  the  mouth  of  the 
Arkansas  and  see  that  no  boat  emerged  from  that  stream  to  pass 
down  the  Mississippi.  The  destination  of  this  expedition  was  Ar- 
kansas Post,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Arkansas  river,  and  on  the 
first  bluff  encountered  on  ascending  that  stream.  By  the  windings 
of  the  river  it  is  seventy  miles  from  the  mouth,  though  its  distance 
in  a  direct  line  is  less  than  thirty.  The  lower  Arkansas  is  exceed- 
ingly difficult  of  navigation,  being  full  of  sand-bars  and  snags. 
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Between  the  "WTiite  and  Arkansas  rivers,  about  twenty  miles  ffora 
the  mouth  of  the  latter,  is  a  passage  known  as  "the  cut-off." 
When  the  "White  is  higher  than  the  Arkansas,  the  water  runs  from 
the  former  to  the  latter;  and  when  the  case  is  the  reverse,  the 
water  goes  the  other  way.  "When  the  Mississippi  is  higher  than 
either  stream,  the  water  runs  up  the  lower  part  of  the  "White, 
through  the  cut-off,  and  down  the  Arkansas  into  the  great  river 
again. 

The  best  way  of  reaching  the  Arkansas  is  by  the  lower  "White 
river,  and  through  the  cut-off.  This  is  a  saving  of  both  distance 
and  danger.  The  expedition  was  on  its  way  to  Arkansas  Post  by 
this  route,  to  land  the  troops  a  short  distance  below  the  fort  for  a 
land  attack,  and  engage  it  in  front  with  the  gunboats. 

There  was  a  strong  probability  that  some  of  the  boats  would  be 
lost  in  the  attempt,  as  the  river  was  said  to  be  full  of  torpedoes. 

Arkansas  Post  was  a  square  earthwork  mounting  one  100-pound- 
er  Parrott  gun,  six  9-inch  guns,  besides  smaller  guns.  The  work 
was  capable  of  being  occupied  by  six  thousand  men,  and  com- 
manded a  sweep  of  about  two  m.iles  down  the  river.  General 
Curtis  had  sent  General  Hovey  with  10,000  men  in  October  to 
take  this  place,  but  on  account  of  the  low  stage  of  water  in  the 
"White  river  and  the  cut-off,  the  expedition  had  been  abandoned. 

The  following  description  of  the  ascent  of  the  river  and  the  cap- 
ture of  the  post  is  by  the  war  correspondent  of  the  Missouri  Re- 
publican who  accompanied  the  expedition  : 

At  the  mouth  there  was  a  pause,  and  "White  river's  silent  banks, 
its  narrow  channel  entering  into  and  losing  itself  almost  immedi- 
ately'^ in  the  dense  forest,-  became  endued  with  a  new  interest. 
That  lonely  ribbon  of  water,  winding  like  a  serpent  out  of  sight 
among  trees  hoary  and  bearded  with  the  long,  gray  Spanish  moss, 
had  been  for  two  years  silent  to  commerce.  Far  up  it,  instead  of 
friendly  towns,  were  hostile  strongholds,  and  torpedoes  and  traps 
in  lieu  of  other  welcome. 

Preparations  for  advancing  were  made,  and  early  on  the  8th,  the 
noble  fleet  turned  from  the  Mississippi  into  this  stream  that  seemed 
hardly  more  than  a  bayou.  It  appeared  as  if  we  would  choke  it 
up,  as  if  so  many  paddles  beating  at  once  might  dash  all  the  waters 
out  and  leave  us  imbedded  in  mud.  There  were  no  houses,  no 
farms,  nothing  but  swamps  and  wilderness  which  gave  back  the 
echoes  of  our  progress,  the  hoarse  pufls  of  escaping  steam  and 
snatches  of  songs.  A  few  miles  from  the  mouth  of  White  river, 
we  entered  the  "cut-off,"  and  passed  into  the  Arkansas.  These 
two  streams  being  near  each  other,  the  channel  of  the  latter,  back 
several  miles  from  its  mouth,  breaks  through  into  the  White,  thus 
affording  easy  communication.  We  were  now  in  a  broader  stream, 
and  progressed  more  easily.  The  weather  was  delightful,  and  had 
there  been  foliage  instead  of  gray  pendant  moss  upon  the  trees,  it' 
would  have  appearod  midsummer.  Overcoats  were  discarded  by 
many,  and  shirtsleeve  costume  adopted  instead.  Every  thing  look- 
ed favorable,  and  feelings  saddened  at  "Vicksburg  became  cheerful 
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again.  Habitations  were  few,  and  generally  wretched  huts,  with 
scanty  clearing  surrounding.  At  rare  intervals,  some  building 
more  respectable  than  those  of  the  "poor  white  trash"  greeted  us, 
always  built  in  rambling  and  roomy  style,  great  porches,  and  sur- 
rounded by  negro  huts.  The  latter,  on  these  estates,  were  much 
better  than  the  majority  of  those  belonging  to  white  people.  Old, 
sallow,  wrinkled  dames,  drawn  out  by  curiosity  from  their  nests, 
and  invariably  knitting,  would  occasionally  stand  gazing  at  us, 
silent,  as  if  wooden  blocks.  Surrounded,  framed  as  it  were,  by  the 
house-moss,  they  seemed  as  much  witches  as  those  that  brewed  in 
Macbeth's  time.  Arkansas  has  never  had  an  enviable  name,  and 
were  the  balance  of  it  poor  as  that  bordering  its  river,  it  would  not 
be  worth  opening  to  trade.  Truly,  here's  the  land  of  the  "Arkan- 
sas Traveler,"  where  a  good  share  of  the  native  talent  is  devoted 
to  fiddling. 

Impoverished  and  wretched,  the  people  could  apparently  have 
no  worse  fate  than  being  left  to  themselves.  At  places,  corn-bins 
were  built  upon  the  river's  bank,  generally  empty,  their  contents 
having  been  slid  into  boats  beneath,  and  transferred  up  stream. 
One  or  two,  however,  were  blazing,  and  thousands  of  bushels  thus 
destroyed.  Sunken  barges  and  scows,  for  a  couple  of  years  left  to 
themselves,  lay  broken  on  bars.  Every  thing  looked  as  if  the  peo- 
ple were  trying  to  exhibit  as  little  civilization  as  they  could,  while 
endeavoring,  with  the  least  possible  labor,  to  bring  forth  the  least 
possible  crops.  Occasionally  horsemen — the  Texan  Rangers,  which 
infest  this  section — were  seen  riding  at  full  speed  over  some  field, 
out  of  rifle  shot.  The  skill  they  exhibited  was  surprising,  making 
them  appear  like  centaurs — horse  and  man  joined  in  one. 

Thus  passing  along  without  incident,  our  gunboats  in  front 
finally  slackened  speed  and  went  to  reconnoitering.  We  were  near 
the  rebel  position,  Arkansas  Post  beyond,  around  a  bend,  and  as  it 
was  a  favorable  spot  for  disembarking,  the  fleet  drew  near  shore. 
Night  had  come  on,  and  orders  were  given  to  wait  until  morning, 
meanwhile  throwing  out  strong  pickets.  The  fields  of  "Haunted 
Farm,"  a  great  plantation,  with  a  large  half-ruined  house  and  nu- 
merous negro  huts,  were  chosen  to  debark  upon.  Among  the 
slaves  it  was  considered  a  spirit  rendezvous.  "Goblins  damned" 
danced  at  midnight  on  the  deserted  cotton-field;  Luna  gazing,  oc- 
casionally flushed  blood-red  in  anger,  spirits  of  defunct  negroes 
cried  in  the  swamps. 

A  better  feeling  already  pervaded  the  army,  and  night  settled 
down  clear  and  beautiful.  Constant  chopping  resounded  from  the 
woods  beyond,  where  the  rebels  were  busy  endeavoring  to  obstruct 
our  expected  advance  by  felling  trees.  With  unfailing  industry 
they  devoted  the  hours  of  slumber  to  perfecting  their  means  of 
defense. 

One  doubt  was  most  pleasantly  removed — that  an  evacuation 
would  be  attempted.  They  were  there  to  defend  the  post,  fortified 
by  so  much  labor,  and  would  not  desert  it.  Confident  in  the  im- 
mense strength  of  their  works,  the  abatis^  rifle-pits  and  batteries, 
they  awaited  us.  Constant  skirmishing  ensued  between  the 
pickets. 
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At  morning's  dawn  all  was  bustle  in  the  fleet.  Every  vessel 
poured  forth  upon  the  shore  its  crowds  of  soldiers.  Regiments 
collected,  brigades  formed,  and  at  nine  all  moved  forward,  the  in- 
tention being  to  surround  the  rebel  fort.  Only  half  a  mile  away 
were  their  first  line  of  works,  where  the  levee,  making  a  curve 
inland,  had  been  raised  in  front  and  pitted  behind.  Among  some 
Bheds  grouped  just  before,  preparations  for  masked  batteries  were 
visible,  half  finished.  They  had  deserted  these,  and  fled  back  to  a 
second  hue,  still  more  formidable,  six  hundred  yards  in  the  rear. 
The  8th  Missouri,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Coleman,  was  pushed  for- 
ward as  skirmishers.  This  regiment,  well  known  by  its  last  ex- 
ploits, decimated  in  half  a  dozen  battles,  and  numbering  only  290 
men,  entered  the  woods.  Almost  instantly  rapid  musketry  told 
them  engaged.  The  balance  of  General  G.  A.  Smith's  brigade 
followed.  On  those  earthworks  the  rebels  had  placed  logs,  between 
the  spaces  of  which  they  fired.  Steadily  up  the  hill,  sometimes 
crawling,  again  gliding  behind  trees  and  logs,  went  the  Zouaves, 
and  back  from  these  pits  also,  first  slowly,  then  running,  retired 
the  Confederate  sharpshooters.  Meanwhile,  stretching  out  in  a 
line  to  the  right,  our  army  had  passed  from  the  fields  into  the 
woods,  the  left  wing  remaining  at  the  river  rifle-pits  already  won. 
After  toiling  forward  for  several  hours,  only  to  arrive  at  impass- 
able swamps  and  bayous,  the  center  and  right  had  to  return.  On 
the  river's  bank,  in  full  view  of  the  enemy,  and  commanded  by 
their  guns,  was  an  excellent  road,  leading  to  a  position  nearer 
them,  from  which  the  army  could  then  invest,  by  stretching  at  a 
right  angle  across  the  point.  When  friendly  darkness  came,  our 
forces,  thus  doubled  back  upon  themselves,  passed  through  the  left 
wing,  still  waiting  there,  and  out  upon  this  route.  General  Thayer, 
with  his  brigade,  led,  followed  by  General  Hovey. 

It  was  a  toilsome,  dangerous,  but  successful  march  through  a 
country  unknown,  having  no  guide ;  the  troops  struggled  forward, 
and  at  five  o'clock  next  morning  reached  the  opposite  side  of  the 
bend  and  commanded  the  river  above. 

All  Saturday  the  rebels  had  fired  at  intervals,  whenever  troops 
appeared  in  range  on  the  banks,  generally  using  Parrot  missiles. 

Co-operating  with  the  army  was  Rear- Admiral  Porter,  who  had 
brought  up  three  iron-clads  and  several  mosquito  vessels  from  his 
Mississippi  fleet.  The  former  were  the  Louisville,  lieutenant  com- 
manding E.  K.  Givens;  Cincinnati,  lieutenant  commanding  Bache, 
and  De  Kalb,  lieutenant  commanding  Walker.  The  admiral's  flag- 
ship was  the  armed  transport  steamer  Uncle  Sam. 

Saturday  evening,  at  dusk,  to  determine  the  enemy's  strength, 
the  iron-clads  were  pushed  forward,  and  engaged  the  forts  for  an 
hour  or  two,  each  being  struck,  but  with  trifling  loss  of  life. 

Sunday  morning  was  occupied  in  getting  the  troops  into  position 
and  preparing  for  our  struggle.  The  enemy  finding  themselves 
outnumbered,  had  abandoned  all  their  outer  works,  and  retreated 
to  the  last  and  inner  line.  This,  stronger  than  the  other,  run  at  a 
right  angle  from  the  front  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  bend.  For 
hundreds  of  yards  in  front,  trees  and  bushes  had  been  felled,  giv- 
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ing  a  wide,  open  face,  swept  by  cannon  and  commanded  by  mus- 
ketry. Assailants  must  either  charge  over  this,  or  make  it  an 
artillery  duel.  Their  right  was  the  river  fort,  a  work  of  unusual 
strength.  Walls  twenty  feet  high,  a  deep  fosse  or  moat  surround- 
ing, and  mounting  nine  guns,  two  of  which  were  protected  by  im- 
mense bomb-proof  casemates  shielded  with  iron,  the  others  being 
en  barbette. 

Across  the  sand  bar,  between  it  and  the  long  reach  or  channel, 
were  placed  guide  frames,  by  means  of  which  to  train  the  guns 
accurately  upon  any  approaching  vessel.  The  strength  of  their 
position  was  such  that,  although  outnumbered,  they  expected  to 
hold  it  successfully,  and  men  would  occasionally  ride  along  their 
front,  planting  rebel  flags.  Our  army  stretched  across,  distant  but 
half  a  mile,  part  slightly  sheltered  by  a  ravine,  the  others  among 
the  enemy's  barracks,  which,  numerous  and  strong,  gave  a  measure 
of  protection. 

General  Sherman's  corps  hold  the  right,  disposed  as  follows :  in 
General  Steele's  division  General  Hovey's  brigade  holding  the 
right.  General  Thayer's  the  center,  and  General  Blair's  the  left, 
In  General  Stuart's  division,  acting  General  G.  A.  Smith's  brigade 
the  right  and  G.  K.  Smith's  the  left.  Then  General  Morgan's 
corps  holding  the  army's  left,  A.  J.  Smith's  division,  Burbridge'e 
and  Landrum's  brigades,  Sheldon's  brigade,  in  Osterhaus'  division, 
resting  on  the  river  bank,  the  extreme  left.  Generals  Lindsey's 
and  De  Courcey's  commands,  of  the  latter  division,  had  been  sent 
along  the  opposite  shore  when  first  landed  to  cut  off  escape  on  that 
side. 

A  simultaneous  attack  was  to  take  place  by  both  fleet  and  army. 
Our  batteries  had  all  been  placed  in  position,  and  the  enemy,  alarm- 
ed, commenced  shelling  every  position  of  the  army  exposed  to 
view.  Their  missiles  fell  thick,  and  ambulances  commenced  going 
to  and  fro.  These  carts  with  the  red  flags  soon  became  busy 
enough  hunting  their  loads.  Just  at  noon  the  gunboats  moved  up, 
and  went  into  action. 

The  firing  was  instantaneous  and  terrific  on  both  water  and  land; 
no  feeble  bombardment  and  maneuvering,  but  a  joint  outburst  from 
both  army  and  navy.  The  fort  directed  its  fire  upon  the  fleet,  the 
gunboats  pouring  their  welcomes  into  the  casemates.  The  rebels 
hurled  at  our  navy  its  own  nine  inch  shell,  captured  two  weeks 
previously  on  the  Blue  Wing.  ,  Above  the  fort  the  air  was  filled 
with  dirt,  bars  of  iron,  and  splinters.  Vessels  were  hit  repeatedly, 
and  occasionally  some  huge  shell  would  enter  a  port-hole,  or  pene- 
trate the  wood,  and  burst  inside.  "With  the  army,  all  our  batteries 
along  its  front  were  in  action,  and  the  musketry  incessant. 

The  plain  was  swept  by  canister  and  ball  in  every  direction; 
shell  coming  rapidly  and  accurately  from  each  rebel  battery.  Be- 
hind their  works,  at  short  intervals,  were  placed  field  pieces.  The 
horses  of  these,  and  the  rows  of  dodging  heads,  were  all  that  could 
be  seen.  Protected  by  their  earthworks,  and  possessing  a  great 
advantage  over  us,  they  fully  appreciated  it,  and  no  portion  of  flesh 
belonging  to  the  Confederacy  was  needlessly  exposed.     The  merci- 
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less  pelting  of  bullets  into  our  ranks  grew  more  rapid  and  deadly 
as  we  slowly  advanced.  As  for  the  artillery,  it  could  not  be  fired 
faster  than  it  had  been  from  the  first. 

Our  own  batteries  did  excellent  execution,  dismounting  one  or 
two  guns,  and  slaughtering  their  horses  rapidly.  The  musketry 
proved  less  successful,  although  half  the  line  was  in  action.  The 
assailed  exposed  one-tenth  of  their  body,  the  assailants  the  whole, 
and  thus  the  dice  which  death  was  throwing  gave  them  odds  of 
ten  to  one.  Fortunately,  the  quarters  were  not  close  enough  to 
avail  them  much.  Had  they  been,  the  place  would  now  be  dearly 
bought. 

General  Thayer,  as  usual  foremost  where  duty  called,  had  his 
favorite  horse  shot  under  him.  His  brigade  was  composed  of  the 
4th,  9th,  26th,  30th  and  34th  Iowa  regiments  and  1st  lovra  battery, 
which  suffered  severely.  Acting  General  G.  A.  Smith's  brigade  was 
warmly  engaged,  and  he,  also,  while  leading  at  the  extreme  front, 
had  his  horse  shot.  The  8th  Missouri,  had  been  pushed  into  the 
hottest  fire.  Well  led  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Coleman,  who  was 
slightly  wounded,  it  suffered  severely.  Five  officers  were  killed 
and  disabled.  Brave  Kirb}',  its  major,  had  his  horse  shot,  and  was 
considerably  bruised  by  the  animal  falling.  Lieutenant  Lee  Mor- 
gan received  a  ball  through  the  face.  Captain  Jameson,  wounded 
in  arm  at  an  early  moment,  refused  to  retire,  and  fearlessly  led  his 
men  through  the  action. 

In  General  Morgan's  corps  matters  went  equally  farorable. 
That  leader,  fearless  and  skillful,  handled  his  troops  well.  All  the 
brigadier-generals  did  their  duty. 

Among  the  batteries  most  constantly  engaged,  was  Taylor's, 
from  Chicago.  Twice  charges  were  made  by  different  commands, 
but  80  severe  was  the  musketry  directed  upon  them  that  they  fell 
back  before  getting  to  the  works.  The  fire  from  the  river,  for 
some  time  feeble,  suddenly  ceased.  The  fleet  was  victorious  at 
that  point,  and  the  principal  dependence  silenced;  its  bomb-proofs 
battered  to  pieces,  and  every  heavy  gun  either  dismounted  or 
broken  in  two.  Thirty  artillerists  lay  dead  within  the  walls,  and 
the  few  stout  buildings  intended  for  protection  from  shell,  were  in 
ruins.  Three  vessels  of  the  musquito  fleet  had  passed  above,  and 
were  shelling  the  rebels  in  the  rear.  Our  huge  shot  had  pounded 
long  at  the  great  casemates  before  gaining  admittance,  and  when 
they  finally  entered,  the  destruction  of  life  was  great.  "What  had 
been  intended  for  places  of  safety  proved  death  haunts.  Behind 
the  torn  walls,  however,  sharp-shooters  still  lingered.  On  land  the 
cannonading  and  musketry  grew  more  furious  as  our  army  pressed 
still  closer.  Night  approaches,  the  sun  was  hardly  an  hour  high, 
and  every  nerve  was  strained  to  conquer  before  darkness  set  in. 
Rebel  pieces  were  deserted,  no  gunner  dared  to  approach  them,  so 
accurate  had  become  our  fire.  Advancing  steadily  and  surely,  but 
commencing  to  pay  dearly  for  it,  preparations  were  made  to  charge 
in  force.  All  prepared  for  the  struggle  they  felt  coming,  when 
suddenly,  while  their  fire  was  hottest,  it  stopped,  and  a  white  flag 
rose  above  the  works;  war  ceased,  as  if  by  magic,  and  wildly 
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cheering,  the  troops  pressed  forward  and  over  the  fortifications 
they  battled  so  hard  to  gain.  Far  down  along  the  river  for  miles, 
reaching  to  the  transports,  the  crowds  caught  up  the  cry  and 
echoed  it  back.  Such  a  cheering  had  never  been  heard  on  the 
Arkansas  before.  'Not  that  it  could  be  called  a  great  victory,  but 
that  it  was  an  inspiring  change  from  the  blundering  expedition  of 
Vicksburg.  Within  the  walls  were  strewed  dead  and  wounded, 
their  number,  however,  not  being  large,  only  about  150.  The 
mortality  among  horses  was  remarkable,  eight  or  more  of  their 
mangled  bodies  lying  around.  Most  of  their  dead  men  were  much 
disfigured,  evidently  killed  by  shell — some  ripped  open,  and  their 
bowels  upon  the  ground,  others  with  heads  cut  open  or  limbs  torn 
off.  The  rebel  soldiers  were  gathered  in  crowds,  evidently  not 
much  disheartened  at  being  taken.  They  were  composed  of  the 
following  regiments :  24th  Texas,  dismounted  cavalry.  Colonel 
"Wilkes;  25th  same.  Colonel  Gillespie;  15th  same.  Colonel  Sweet; 
6th  Texas  infantry,  Colonel  Garland,  Colonel  Taylor's  regiment 
and  Colonel  Darnel's. 

Six  of  the  guns  in  the  fort  belonged  to  Captain  Hart's  Arkansas 
battery,  three  pieces  being  20-pound  Parrotts.  The  commander 
of  the  Confederate  forces  was  Brigadier-General  Churchill. 

Our  loss  in  the  engagement  was  about  100  killed,  and  500 
wounded.  To-day  they  are  digging  the  graves  and  collecting  the 
dead  for  burial.  Fifty  or  more  additional  corpses  have  been  found 
in  the  woods  ^far  back,  evidently  skulkers  from  the  rebel  army, 
killed  by  our  shells.  Prisoners  are  also  constantly  brought  in, 
overtaken  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  away.  Of  the  entire  force  gar- 
risoning the  fort,  1,000,  mostly  Texas  cavalry,  escaped,  taking  with 
them  a  great  portion  of  the  baggage-train.  These  effected  an  exit 
on  the  night  our  forces  were  surrounding  the  place,  and  before  it 
could  be  fully  accomplished. 

The  results  of  the  victory  are  about  4,500  prisoners,  about  the 
same  number  stand  of  arms,  and  twenty  guns.  The  post  was  an 
important  one,  and  General  Churchill  affirmed  he  had  orders  to 
hold  it  to  the  last. 

The  soldiers  are  now  busy  destroying  the  works  here  and  burn- 
ing the  barracks.  Every  ditch  has  been  dragged  by  adventurous 
ones  in  search  of  hidden  property,  and  several  hundred  pistols  and 
Bwords  brought  forth,  tinder  floors,  in  hollow  trees,  every  where 
that  opportunity  offered,  the  rebels  concealed  what  they  could. 

On  board  the  gunboats,  which  did  such  good  service  in  this  last 
attack,  the  loss  is  inconsiderable,  about  a  dozen  killed  and  thirty 
wounded.  One  shell  passed  through  the  forward  part  of  the  Lou- 
isville, and  striking  the  gun-deck,  bounded  into  the  steam  con- 
denser, where  its  fuse  was  extinguished.  i 

The  river  fort,  upon  which  the  rebels  placed  so  much  confidence, 
and  that  fell  before  three  vessels  of  our  navy,  is  a  complete  ruin. 
Half  its  garrison  were  killed  or  wounded,  a  larger  proportion  than 
in  any  similar  attack  during  the  war.  It  is  hardly  possible  now  to 
recognize  what  were  considered  by  the  builders  shot  and  shell  proof 
casemates.     These  resembled  log  houses,  with  sides  and  roof  of 
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solid  hewn  oak  timber,  three  feet  thick,  and  covered  by  bars  of 
inch  iron.  The  sides  faced  the  river,  and  out  of  the  casemate  in 
each  had  peered  a  nine-inch  gun ;  these,  hit  by  our  heavy  shot, 
were  two  of  them  broken  off  near  the  muzzle,  another  dismounted, 
while  floors  and  frames  around  were  clotted  with  blood  as  if  a 
slaughter-house  for  cattle  had  existed  there. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  report  of  Admiral  Porter  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  will  give  the  reader  a  clear  idea  of  the  ope- 
rations of  the  fleet: 

"While  the  army  were  making  a  detour  to  surround  the  fort,  I 
sent  up  the  iron-clads  to  try  the  range  of  their  guns,  aBd  after- 
ward sent  up  the  Rattler,  Lieutenant  Commanding  Watson  Smith, 
to  clear  out  the  rifle-pits  and  the  men  behind  an  extensive  breast- 
work in  front  of  our  troops.  The  Black  Hawk  also  opened  on 
them  with  her  rifled  guns,  and  after  a  few  shots  the  enemy  left  the 
works,  and  our  troops  marched  in.  At  two  o'clock  General  Mo- 
Clernand  told  me  the  troops  would  be  in  position  to  assault  the 
main  fort — a  very  formidable  work — and  I  held  all  the  vessels  in 
readiness  to  attack  when  the  troops  were  in  position.  At  half-past 
five  in  the  afternoon.  General  McClernand  sent  me  a  message,  stat- 
ing that  every  thing  was  ready,  and  the  Louisville,  Baron  de  Kalb 
and  Cincinnati  advanced  to  within  four  hundred  yards  of  the  fort, 
which  then  opened  fire  from  their  heavy  guns  and  eight  rifled  guns 
and  musketry.  The  superiority  of  our  fire  was  soon  manifested. 
The  batteries  were  silenced,  and  we  ceased  firing ;  but  no  assault 
took  place,  and  it  being  too  dark  to  do  anything,  all  the  vessels 
dropped  down  and  tied  up  to  the  bank  for  the  night. 

"  The  Baron  De  Kalb,  Lieutenant  Commanding  Walker ;  Louis- 
ville, Lieutenant  Commanding  Owen,  and  the  Cincinnati,  Lieuten- 
ant Commanding  Bache,  led  the  attack,  and  when  hotly  engaged  I 
brought  up  the  light  draft  vessels,  the  Lexington  and  Black  Hawk, 
to  throw  in  shrapnel  and  rifle  shell.  The  fire  was  very  destructive, 
killing  nearly  all  the  artillery  horses  in  and  about  the  fort.  When 
the  battery  was  pretty  well  silenced  I  ordered  Lieutenant  Com- 
manding Smith  to  pass  the  fort  in  the  light  draft  iron-clad  Rattler, 
and  enfilade  it,  which  he  did  in  a  very  gallant  and  handsome  man- 
ner, but  suftered  a  good  deal  in  his  hull  in  doing  so.  All  his  cabin 
works  were  knocked  to  pieces,  and  a  heavy  shell  raked  him  from 
stem  to  stern  in  the  hull.  Strange  to  say,  two  heavy  shells  struck 
his  iron  plating — three-quarters  inch — on  the  bow  and  never  in- 
jured it.  He  got  past  the  fort,  but  became  entangled  among  the 
snags  placed  in  the  river  to  impede  our  progress,  and  had  to  return. 
"In  the  evening  attack  the  vessels  of  all  the  commanders  were 
well  handled,  particularly  the  iron-clads.  It  was  close  quarters  all 
the  time,  and  not  a  gun  was  fired  from  our  side  until  the  gunboats 
were  within  four  hundred  yards  of  the  fort.  The  condition  of  the 
fort  attests  the  accuracy  of  our  fire,  and  the  persops  inside  give  the 
Baron  De  Kalb  the  credit  of  doing  the  most  execution. 

"I  was  informed  again  this  morning  by  General  McClernand 
that  the  army  was  waiting  for  the  navy  to  attack,  when  they 
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would  assault  the  works.  I  ordered  up  the  iron-clads,  with  direc- 
tions for  the  Lexinpjton  to  join  in  when  the  former  became  en- 
gaged, and  for  the  frailer  vessels  to  haul  up  in  the  smoke  and  do 
the  best  they  could.  The  Eattler,  Lieutenant  Commanding  Smith, 
and  the  Guide,  Lieutenant  Commanding  Woodworth,  did  good 
execution  with  their  shrapnel,  and  when  an  opportunity  occurred 
I  made  them  push  through  by  the  fort  again ;  also,  the  ram  Mon- 
arch, Colonel  Charles  Ellet;  and  they  proceeded  rapidly  up  the 
river  to  cut  off  the  enemy's  retreat  by  the  only  way  he  had  to  get 
off.  By  this  time  all  the  guns  in  the  fort  were  completely  silenced 
by  the  Louisville,  Baron  De  Kalb,  and  Cincinnati,  and  I  ordered 
the  Black  Hawk  up  for  the  purpose  of  boarding  it  in  front.  Being 
unmanageable,  she  had  to  be  kept  up  the  narrow  stream,  and  I 
took  in  a  regiment  from  the  opposite  side  to  try  and  take  it  by 
assault.  As  I  rounded  to  to  do  so,  and  the  gunboats  commenced 
fixing  rapidly,  knocking  every  thing  to  pieces,  the  enemy  held  out 
a  white  flag,  and  I  ordered  the  firing  to  cease.  The  army  then 
entered  and  took  possession.  Colonel  Dunnington,  the  command- 
er of  the  fort,  sent  for  me  and  surrendered  to  me  in  person.  Gen- 
eral Churchill,  of  the  rebel  army,  surrendered  to  the  military  com- 
mander. 

"Our  army  had  almost  surrounded  the  fort  and  would  no  doubt 
have  carried  it  with  ease.  They  enfiladed  it  with  rified  field  pieces, 
which  did  much  damage  to  the  houses  and  light  work,  leaving 
their  mark  in  all  directions. 

"I  do  not  know  yet  what  were  the  operations  on  the  land  side. 
I  was  too  much  interested  in  my  own  affair,  and  in  placing  the 
vessels  as  circumstances  required.  In  all  this  affair  there  was  the 
greatest  zeal  on  the  part  of  the  officers  commanding  to  carry  out 
my  orders,  and  not  a  mistake  of  any  kind  occurred.  No  fort  ever 
received  a  worse  battering,  and  the  highest  compliment  I  can  pay 
those  engaged  is  to  repeat  what  the  rebels  said:  'You  can't  expect 
men  to  stand  up  against  the  fire  of  those  gunboats.' " 

The  army  and  gunboats  after  blowing  up  the  fort,  filling  the 
rifle-pits  and  demolishing  every  thing  that  could  be  made  means 
of  defense,  left  that  region  on  the  15th  for  the  Mississippi  river. 

At  the  time  this  expedition  proceeded  against  Arkansas  Post, 
another  similar  but  smaller  one  went  up  the  White  river;  the 
land  forces  under  the  command  of  General  Gorman.  They  went 
up  as  far  as  Duvall's  Bluff,  where  the  railroad  crosses  the  river  from 
Memphis  to  Little  Rock;  here  they  captured  some  cannon.  It  was 
the  intention  to  land  a  force  here  to  proceed  against  the  capital  of 
the  state,  but  the  roads  were  found  to  be  in  such  condition  from 
the  recent  rains  that  the  project  was  abandoned.  On  sending  a 
couple  of  gunboats  up  the  river  to  Des  Arc,  it  was  discovered  that 
that  point  was  defended  by  a  force  of  rebels.  The  boats  opened 
upon  them  and  soon  brought  them  to  terms;  fifty  prisoners  and  a 
store  of  1,500  stand  of  arms  were  taken.  The  expedition  re- 
turned to  Helena.  Both  the  Arkansas  and  White  rivers  were 
now  opened. 

"What  the  rebels  thought  of  their  prospects  about  this  time  can 
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be  seen  bj  the  following  article  on  the  situation  of  affairs  in  the 
Confederacy,  copied  from  the  Richmond  Examiner  of  January  20, 
1863: 

It  is  not  altogether  an  empty  boast  on  the  part  of  the  Yankees 
that  they  hold  all  they  have  ever  held,  and  that  another  year  or 
two  of  such  progress  as  they  have  already  made  will  find  them 
masters  of  the  Southern  Confederacy.  They  who  think  independ- 
ence is  to  be  achieved  by  brilliant  but  inconsequential  victories 
would  do  well  to  look  with  the  natural  eye  at  the  magnitude  of 
Yankee  possessions  in  our  country.  Maryland,  Kentucky  and  Mis- 
souri are  claimed  as  constituent  parts  of  the  Confederation;  they 
are  as  much  in  the  power  of  Lincoln  as  Maine  and  Minnesota. 
The  pledge,  once  deemed  foolish  by  the  South,  that  he  would 
"hold,  occupy  and  possess"  all  the  forts  belonging  to  the  United 
States  government,  has  been  redeemed  almost  to  the  letter  by  Lin- 
coln. Forts  Sumter  and  Morgan  we  still  retain,  but,  with  these 
exceptions,  all  the  strongholds  on  the  seaboard,  from  Fortress  Mon- 
roe to  the  Rio  Grande,  are  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

"Very  consoling  and  very  easy  to  say  that  it  was  impossible  to 
prevent  all  this,  and  that  the  occupation  off  the  outer  edge  of  the 
republic   amounts  to  nothing.     Drewery's   Bluff  and  Vicksburg 

give  the  lie  to  the  first  assertion,  and  the  onward  movements  of 
!,osecrans  toward  Alabama,  the  presence  of  Grant  in  north  Mis- 
sissippi, and  of  Curtis  in  middle  Arkansas,  to  say  nothing  of  Banks 
at  New  Orleans  and  Baton  Rouge,  set  at  rest  the  silly  dream  that 
a  thin  strip  of  sea-coast  only  is  in  the  possession  of  our  foes.  The 
truth  is,  the  Yankees  are  in  great  force  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
Confederacy,  they  swarm  on  all  our  border,  they  threaten  every 
important  city  yet  belonging  to  us,  and  nearly  two  hundred  thous- 
and of  them  are  within  two  days  march  of  the  Confederate  capi- 
tal. This  is  no  fiction.  It  is  a  fact  so  positive  that  none  can 
deny  it. 

Nor  is  this  all.  The  President  tells  us,  in  his  message,  that  the 
troubles  with  the  Indian  tribes  have  been  removed,  and  no  further 
difficulty  is  anticipated.  The  intelligence  we  obtain  from  private 
trustworthy  sources  does  not  confirm  the  President's  sanguine  as- 
sertions. The  trouble  with  the  Cherokees  was,  in  great  part,  due 
to  the  fact  that  some  seven  or  eight  thousand  of  them,  now  in 
arms,  had  not  received  a  cent  of  pay  for  fourteen  months.  It  is 
true  that  paper  money  has  been  sent  them,  and  ere  now,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  has  reached  its  destination.  But  Indians  do  not  like  paper 
money.  Still  it  would  answer  the  purpose  if  General  Albert  Pike 
remained  to  disburse  it,  and  to  allay  their  prejudices,  which  he  of 
all  men  in  the  Confederacy  is  best  able  to  do.  Pike,  however,  has 
resigned,  for  good  reasons,  doubtless,  and  a  person  said  to  be  not 
the  least  competent  is  left  in  his  stead.  Under  these  circumstan- 
ces, we  shall  be  fortunate  indeed  if  we  escape  further  trouble  with 
the  Indians.  Moreover,  we  get  from  Missouri  members  and  others 
distressing  accounts  of  the  condition  of  affairs  in  Arkansas. 

General  Hindman  is  very  far  from  being  a  favorite,  even  among 
his  own  people,  and  so  destitute  are  some  of  the  new  levies  who 
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have  volunteered  to  come  out  of  Missouri  to  join  our  armies  that 
whole  battalions  of  them  have  been  seen  marching  barefo«t 
through  snow  three  inches  deep.  Add  to  this  the  fact  that  so  far 
as  the  public  is  permitted  to  know,  N"ew  Mexico  and  Arizona  are, 
for  the  time  being,  lost  to  us,  and  that  the  state  of  dissatisfaction 
in  Tennessee  andMississippi  (growing  out  of  the  appointment  of 
incompetent  officers  and  the  fancied  neglect  of  that  country  by  the 
Confederate  government — not  from  any  lack  of  fervor  in  the 
cause) — which  President  Davis'  visit  was  intended  to  heal,  is  likely 
to  revive  under  the  depressing  influence  of  Bragg's  retreat  and  his 
continuance  in  command  ;  add  all  this  to  the  foregoing,  and  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  Yankees  have  much  to  encourage  them  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  war,  and  we  not  a  little  to  excite  serious  appre- 
hensions as  to  the  future. 

The  remedy  for  this  state  of  things  is  obvious.  It  lies  in  the 
extension  and  rigid  enforcement  of  that  law  to  which  we  owe  our 
salvation.  "We  must  bring  out  the  conscripts  and  diminish  exemp- 
tions. If  this  is  done  the  chapter  of  failures  in  the  southwest  will 
come  to  an  end.  The  history  of  the  battles  in  that  region  has  been 
sufficiently  uniform  to  justify  a  conclusion  which  shall  not  be 
chargeable  with  the  vices  of  hasty  generalization.  It  has  been  as 
much  for  a  want  of  brains  as  for  a  want  of  men  that  we  have  been 
compelled  to  lose  the  fruits  of  some  of  the  best  fighting  that  has 
■^been  done  in  this  war.  At  Donnelson,  at  Shiloh,  Perryville,  and 
at  Murfreesboro',  the  story  has  been  always  the  same — victories 
achieved  against  great  odds,  snatched  away  by  overwhelming  re- 
inforcements to  the  enemy. 

As  the  past  has  been  so  will  the  future  be,  unless  something  is 
done,  and  that  speedily,  to  fill  up  the  shattered  ranks  of  our  armies 
in  the  west.  Exemptions  must  be  diminished.  The  system  of 
details  must  be  adopted.  Young  men  must  not  be  permitted  to 
evade  their  duty  by  slipping  into  safe  places.  Complaisant  friends 
must  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  their  entreaties.  Able  bodied  men  must 
not  be  allowed  to  stay  at  home  on  the  pretext  of  attending  to 
twenty  negroes.  Here  in  Yirginia  there  are,  in  many  places,  con- 
tiguous plantations,  numbering  in  the  aggregate  hundreds  of 
slaves,  without  a  solitary  white  man  left  to  guard  them.  The  gen- 
tle authority  of  ladies  has  been  found  amply  sufficient  to  control 
the  obedient  African  population. 

"With  the  first  opening  of  spring  comes  the  last  tremendous 
shock  of  this  war.  Many  of  the  Yankee  troops  are  nine  months' 
men.  More  are  enlisted  for  two  years,  their  time  expiring  in  May 
next.  Up  to  that  time  they  will  be  available,  and  we  may  be  very 
sure  that  all  the  fighting  that  can  possibly  be  gotten  out  of  them 
will  be  had  before  they  are  allowed  to  go  home.  They  out  number 
ns  two  to  one.  There  is  a  limit  to  the  endurance  of  the  brave  men 
at  Tullahoma,  Grenada  and  Yicksburg.  They  must  be  sustained, 
strengthened,  reinforced.  If  within  the  next  two  months  we  do 
not  add  seventy-five  or  a  hundred  thousand  men  te  our  force  in 
the  SQjLithwest  we  shall  come  to  grief. 
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CHAPTER    XII. 

Naval  Operations.  Loss  of  the  Monitor.  Admiral  Dupont's  Blockading  Squadron. 
The  rebel  Steamer  Nashville  in  the  Ogeechee.  Fort  McAllister.  First  encounter  be- 
tween turreted  Monitors  and  land  Fortifications.  Commander  Worden  and  the 
Montauk.  First  and  second  Attack  on  the  Fort.  The  Monitor  invulnerable.  De 
straction  of  the  Nashville.  Rebels  capture  the  Isaac  Smith.  Attack  on  the  Block- 
ading vessels  off  Charleston.  Rebels  declare  the  Blockade  raised.  Unadilla  cap- 
tures the  English*  steamer  Princess  Eoyal.  Affairs  at  Port  Royal.  Expedition  to 
Florida.     The  Black  Soldiers  again. 

Among  other  naval  events  of  the  year  1862,  we  have  to  record 
the  loss  of  the  noble  little  Monitor.  She  sailed  from  Fortress 
Monroe  on  the  29th  of  December  in  tow  of  the  steamer  Rhode 
Island,  and  iu  company  with  the  Passaic,  which  was  towed  by  the 
steamer  State  of  Georgia. 

One  of  the  survivors,  the  assistant  surgeon  of  the  Monitor, 
furnished  the  JS'ew  York  press  with  the  following  particulars  of 
the  disaster : 

The  Monitor,  in  tow  of  the  steamer  Rhode  Island,  started  fr©m 
Fortress  Monroe  about  3  o'clock  on  Monday  afternoon,  the  29th 
of  December.  The  Passaic,  in  tow  of  the  steamer  State  of  Georgia^, 
had  gone  out  some  time  before,  and  was  perhaps  ten  miles  at  sea. 
On  board  the  Monitor  were  sixty-three  persons,  all  told.  The  sea 
was  calm  and  smooth  as  glass,  and  the  weather  warm  and  pleasant. 
The  vessel  proceeded  at  the  rate  of  five  or  six  knots  an  hour,  with 
a  perceptible  motion  less  than  that  of  any  other  vessel.  Every 
thing  seemed  auspicious  for  a  pleasant  trip,  and  at  night  all  went 
below  to  sleep.  Then  they  began  to  experience  the  efl'ects  of  close 
air. 

In  the  interior  of  the  Monitor,  a  few  feet  forward  of  the  smoke- 
stack, is  located  the  machinery,  the  fire-room,  etc.  Under 
the  turret,  and  a  few  feet  forward  of  the  main  hatch,  is  the 
place  occupied  by  the  sailors.  Still  further  forward  is  the  cabin 
and  ward  room.  This  is  lighted  by  turret-holes.  Around  this  are 
four  large  rooms,  say  seven  by  eight  feet,  and  four  smaller  ones,  six 
by  nine  feet,  occupied  by  the  oificers.  She  had  blower-engines  put 
in"at  "Washington,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  all  air  possible 
through  the  holes  of  the  turret  and  the  blower-stacks. 

With  the  exception  noted  of  the  closeness  of  air,  which  indeed 
was  almost  insupportable,  there  was  nothing  to  mar  the  comfort 
of  the  first  night.  The  next  morning  broke  beautifully,  but  with 
a  light  breeze  that  smashed  up  little  waves  against  the  turret,  just 
enough  to  make  small  rainbows  where  the  sun  was  shining  on  the 
bows.  So  the  weather  continued  until  Thursday  afternoon,  when 
it  became  cloudy,  and  as  the  sky  grew  darker  it  was  thought  they 
might  have  rain.  Soon,  however,  the  wind  cleared  all  the  clouds 
away,  and  they  thought  there  would  be  agreeable  weather  all  the 
way  down ;  but  later  in  the  afternoon,  about  5  o'clock,  it  com- 
menced to  blow. 
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At  6  o'clock  they  stood  S.  S.  W.  fr®m  Ilatteras  Light,  having 
cleared  the  Cape,  the  breeze  freshened  more  and  more,  but  no  ap- 
prehensions being  felt  of  a  gale.  About  7  o'clock  they  discovered 
the  Passaic,  some  three  or  four  miles  to  the  northeast.  "When 
they  saw  the  Passaic  thus  in  her  stern,  she  having  been  ten  miles 
ahead  at  the  start,  all  on  board  the  Monitor  could  not  but  feel  a 
pride  that  she  (the  Monitor)  was  the  first  there,  as  every  where 
else — that  she  was  the  first  iron-clad  that  had  rounded  Cape  Ilat- 
teras, as  she  had  led  in  naval  achievements.  The  conclusion  was 
arrived  at  that  the  storm  would  not  overtake  them^  and  therefore 
that  it  was  not  necessary  to  run  towards  Hatteras  Inlet. 

The  breeze  was  blowing  pretty  freshly,  and  increasing  in  vio- 
lence, but  there  were  indications  in  the  west  of  its  clearing  oflT, 
until  about  8  o'clock,  when,  in  the  space  of  a  few  minutes,  a  storm 
of  wind  and  rain  gathered  in  the  southwest,  the  wrath  of  the 
waves  augmenting,  with  a  sea  so  rough  that  it  began  to  dash 
against  the  tower,  throwing  up  fountains  that  leaped  thirty  or 
forty  feet  in  the  air,  washing  all  over  the  turret.  The  furry  of  the 
storm  kept  on,  ever}'-  wave  dashing  over  the  whole  vessel  from 
stem  to  stern,  and  entering  at  every  crevice  intended  for  the  ad- 
mission of  air.  The  vessel  was  thumped  about  in  a  manner  in- 
describable. 

The  rain  lasted  from  a  quarter  to  half  an  hour,  but  the  gale 
raged  even  more  intensely  than  before.  The  vessel  began  to  leak 
— -they  hardly  knew  where  it  came  in — but  it  was  very  serious 
around  the  forecastle  and  anchor.  It  was  about  9  o'clock,  and 
tlie  pumps  were  set  in  motion.  They  rapidly  gained  on  the  water, 
but  in  about  half  an  hour  they  kept  about  even  pace  with  each 
other.  The  gale  had  increased  to  a  hurricane ;  the  Monitor  reel- 
ing and  shuddering  from  end  to  end.  Faster  and  faster  the  water 
came  in.  It  was  gaining  on  the  pumps.  By  10|-  o'clock  the  water 
was  reported  gaining  rapidly.  A  few  minutes  later,  and  the  report 
was  that  it  would  soon  be  up  to  the  fires.  This  again  was  followed 
by  the  report  that  the  vessel  could  not  live  more  than  two  or  three 
hours  longer.  The  water  rapidly  n eared  the  fires ;  when  they 
were  put  out  the  pumps  could  not  be  worked. 

When  it  was  reported  that  the  Monitor  could  not  stand  it  more 
than  an  hour  or  two  longer,  signals  of  distress  were  at  once  made. 
Red,  white,  and  blue  rockets  were  thrown  up,  and  were  answ'ered 
by  the  Rhode  Island.  This  was  ^t  11  o'clock,  when  it  had  been 
decided  as  impossible  to  save  the  vessel,  and  attention  was  turned 
to  saving  their  own  lives.  One  of  the  hawsers  connecting  the 
Monitor  with  the  Rhode  Island  had  parted  between  8  and  9  o'clock. 
When  the  Rhode  •  Island  answered^  a  voice  on  the  Monitor  cried 
out  through  a  trumpet  that  they  were  in  a  sinking  condition. 
Those  appealed  to  on  the  Rhode  Island  went  to  work  with  the  ut- 
most speed  to  send  boats  to  the  rescue. 

It  was  a  most  daring  undertaking,  but  they  got  out  a  launch 
and  manned  her,  and  riding  on  the  crests  and  sinking  in  the  hol- 
lows of  waves,  she  made  towards  the  JSIonitor.  At  this  time  the 
sky  was  filled  with  clouds,  through  which  a  little  light  from  the 
VOL.  II — 15 
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in©«n  appeared,  so  that  objects  could  be  distinguished.  Tlie  re- 
maining hawser  is  now  cut  so  that  the  boats  shall  not  get  entangled^; 
the  hawser  becomes  entangled  with  the  paddle-wheel  of  the  Rhecfe 
Island ;  the  rope  clogs  the  wheel,  and  the  Rhode  Island,  a  large 
war  steamer,  is  drifting  towards  the  Monitor ;  the  launch  is  be- 
tween the  two  vessels  thus  nearing  each  other,  and  seems  doomed 
t©  destruction ;  the  launch  reaches  the  side  of  the  iron-c]ad. 

The  proximity  is  dangerous  to  all,  for  two  or  three  lurches  and 
the  sharp  prow  of  the  Monitor  will  stave  in  the  wooden  walls  of 
the  steamer.  All  feel  that  they  shall  go  to  the  bottom.  There  is 
a  terrible  silence,  so  far  as  those  on  the  Monitor  are  concerned.  As 
two  or  three  jump  out  of  the  boat,  the  oars  are  seen  to  flash  in  the 
air;  the  launch  is  heard  crashing;  in  a  second  the  crew  have 
sprang  on  the  deck  of  the  Monitor.  Simultaneously  the  hawser 
is  cleared  from  the  paddle-wheel,  and  the  Rhode  Island  runs  off, 
without  the  fatal  shock,  to  a  safe  distance. 

"While  the  vessels  lay  alongside,  several  of  the  Monitor's  crew 
sprang  for  the  ropes  that  dangled  from  the  side  of  the  Rhode 
Island,  and  some  succeeded  in  climbing  up,  while  others  Avere 
washed  into  the  sea.  The  crew  of  the  launch  now  sprang  back 
into  her,  but  those  of  the  Monitor  were  reluctant  to  trust  them- 
Bfelves  to  make  the  attempt,  as  several  were  washed  off  the  deck 
by  the  great  seas  swashing  over.  The}^  clung,  therefore,  to  the 
top  of  the  turret,  fearing  they  might  share  the  fate  they  had  wit- 
nessed overtaking  others,  preferring  their  chance  to  live  a  little 
longer,  although  there  was  the  moral  certainty  that  they  could  not 
remain  and  live  long. 

Fnally  the  launch  was  filled,  having  taken  on  probably  some 
fifteen  from  the  Monitor.  All  that  were  on  the  deck  at  the  time 
got  in,  and  the  launch  was  ordered  ofi".  Some  stuffed  the  crushed 
side  with  pea-pickets,  while  others  bailed  out,  and  the  rowers  tried 
to  get  to  the  steamer,  which  was  their  only  hope.  Meanwhile,  the 
Rhode  Island  had  launched  a  whaleboat.  The  sea,  which  was  ter- 
rific, dashed  the  whaleboat  upon  the  launch  with  terrible  ferocity. 
One  of  the  officers  in  the  launch  sprang  over  towards  the  side  and 
stretched  out  both  of  his  arms  to  break  the  blow  and  turn  the 
course  of  the  boat.  This  he  succeeded  in  doing,  but  not  without 
considerable  inqury  to  himself.  Getting  close  to  the  steamer,  the 
men  spring  for  the  ropes,  and  some  lose  their  hold,  and  are  swal- 
lowed by  the  sea,  although  nearly  every  one  in  the  boat  is  saved. 

The  whaleboat  saved  others  from  the  iron-clad.  A  third  res- 
cuing boat  was  sent,  commanded  by  Mr.  Brown,  a  brave  man,  and 
skillful  in  the  management  of  a  boat.  This  boat  was  afterwards 
picked  up  at  sea  by  a  schooner,  and  the  crew  landed  at  Beaufort. 
There  were  lost  on  the  Monitor  four  officers  and  twelve  men. 

Down  to  the  close  of  1862,  the  most  successful  blockade  runner 
had  been  the  retel  steamer  Nashville ;  a  fast  vessel  which  they  had 
purchased  in  England.  During  the  spring  and  early  summer  of 
1862,  she  had  made  several  successful  trips,  but  in  June,  as  she  was 
attempting  to  run  the  Charleston  blockade,  she  was  closely  pur- 
sued and  nearly  captured  by  the  Keystone  State.     She  run  into 
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Nassau,  and  again  returned  to  our  southern  coast.  Early  in  Julj 
she  found  an  unobstructed  passage  iato  Ossabaw  Sound,  in  Georgia, 
and  thence  up  the  Ogeechee  river,  which  was  navigable  for  vessels 
of  a  large  class  some  thirty  rniles  above.  Admiral  Dupont's  squad- 
ron were  not  long  in  discovering  her  whereabouts,  and  it  stopped 
up  the  outlets  so  closely  that  she  was  unable  to  get  out. 

The  rebels,  in  order  to  protect  the  vessel,  strengthened  all  their 
fortifications  on  the  Ogeechee  and  Vernon  rivers.  Piles  were  driven, 
torpedoes  and  other  obstructions  to  the  passage  of  our  gunboats 
sunk,  and  every  precaution  was  taken  to  preserve  to  the  Confed- 
eracy this  useful  ship.  As  early  as  Jul}^,  our  gunboats  Paul  Jones 
and  Ciramerone  made  a  reconnoissance  of  the  works  on  the  Ogee- 
chee known  as  Fort  McAllister,  and  they  returned  with  the  very 
best  proof  that  strong  fortifications  existed  there.  No  further 
demonstration  was  made  in  that  direction  for  some  four  months, 
but  so  powerful  was  the  blockading  force  in  that  quarter  that  any 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  jSTashville  to  escape  would  have  resulted 
in  her  capture.  In  JNovember,  the  Wissahickon  and  the  Dawn, 
with  a  mortar  schooner  in  tow,  went  up  towards  Fort  McAllister 
and  exchanged  a  few  shots,  but  the  "Wissahickon  received  a  10-inch 
shot  in  her  hull  below  the  water  line,  which  compelled  the  vessels 
to  retire. 

In  the  latter  part  of  December,  the  Wissahickon  was  relieved 
by  the  gunboat  Seneca,  lieutenant-commanding  William  Gibson. 
This  officer,  upon  his  arrival,  instituted  a  series  of  reconnoissances 
up  the  various  streams  which  find  their  way  to  the  sound  through 
the  savannas  thereabout,  and  upon  one  of  these  made  the  import- 
ant discovery  that  the  rebel  craft  had  left  her  old  station,  twelve  or 
fifteen  miles  above  the  batteries,  where  she  had  been  ensconced 
since  her  first  entrance,  covered  with  boughs  and  ready  for  burn- 
ing in  case  of  any  attempt  to  cut  her  out,  and  was  now  but  a  short 
distance  above  the  fort,  newly  painted,  and  bearing  every  indication 
of  being  in  readiness  to  avail  herself  of  any  opportunity  which 
might  be  afforded  of  making  her  way  to  sea.  Simultaneously  with 
this  discovery  came  the  information  that  the  much-talked-of  rebel 
iron-clad  Fingal  was  to  come  out  from  Savannah,  go  into  the  Ogee- 
chee, and  force  a  passage  for  the  Nashville.  As  may  be  imagined, 
the  Ogeechee  soon  assumed  an  unwonted  importance,  and  move- 
ments initiated  which  were  to  result  in  rendering  this  hitherto 
quiet  section  one  of  the  prominent  points  of  the  war,  as  the  scene 
of  the  first  encounter  between  land  fortifications  and  the  turreted 
iron- clad  Monitors. 

The  Montauk,  Commander  Worden,  was  the  vessel  assigned  by 
the  admiral  to  operate  against  Fort  McAllister.  She  arrived  off 
Ossabaw  sound  on  the  evening  of  the  24th  of  January,  and  not- 
withstanding a  dense  fog,  came  over  the  bar  that  night,  and  when 
the  mists  lifted  the  next  morning,  exhibited  herself,  to  the  great 
joy  of  friends,  and  equal  consternation  of  the  enemy.  Monday 
was  mostly  consumed  in  preparations  for  the  coming  operations. 
These  were  concluded,  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  concerned,  by  the 
middle  of  the  afternoon,  and  virtually  stripped  for  action,  the  little 
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flotilla,  headed  by  the  Montauk,  steamed  up  the  river  and  dropped 
anchor  for  the  night  within  long  range  of  the  guns  of  the  fdrt. 

Ossabaw  sound,  into  which  the  Ogeechee  flow8,'is  about  eighteen 
miles  to  the  southward  of  the  mouth  of  Savannah  river.  The 
country  for  several  miles  along  the  Ogeechee,  as  is  almost  the  uni- 
versal case  on  the  southern  coast,  is  but  an  extensive  marsh,  crossed 
and  recrossed  by  innumerable  little  creeks  and  inlets,  connected 
with  the  main  stream,  and  affording  those  inland  passages  through 
which  flat-bottomed  steamers  of  six  or  seven  feet  draft  can  ply 
from  Charleston  to  Florida.  Some  of  the  islands  formed  by  these 
creeks,  rivers,  and  inlets  are  large,  and  contain  large  plantations, 
but  while  there  is  one  of  these,  there  are  hundreds  of  others,  mere 
marshes,  with  only  here  and  there  a  clump  of  stunted  palmettoes, 
and  the  exclusive  resort  of  coons  and  buzzards.  To  the  northward 
of  the  Great  Ogeechee,  and  connected  with  it  by  numerous  creeks, 
are  two  more  considerable  streams,  called  the  Little  Ogeechee  and 
Vernon  rivers.  On  each  of  these  were  likewise  strong  batteries; 
that  on  the  Vernon  river  called  Beulah  battery.  Fort  McAllister 
is  on  the  Big  Ogeechee,  about  four  miles  above  the  sound.  The 
fort  is  on  the  main  land,  which  here,  for  the  first  time,  is  sufficient- 
ly raised  above  the  level  of  the  marsh  to  allow  of  the  construction 
of  military  works.  It  is  directly  on  the  river  bank,  and  commands 
it  for  a  mile  and  a  half  or  two  miles  below  as  perfectly  as  a  nine- 
gun  fortification  well  can.  Although  not  mounting  as  many  guns, 
•r  its  equal  in  elegance  of  structure,  yet,  in  its  position  and  the 
character  of  its  works,  the  fortification  is  altogether  a  stronger  one 
than  Fort  Henry,  on  the  Tennessee,  the  capture  of  which  gave  so 
much  deserved  eclat  to  tlie  western  iron-clads. 

The  first  attack  began  as  soon  on  the  morning  of  Tuesday,  the 
27th,  as  there  was  sufficient  light.  At  early  dawn  Commander 
"Worden  hoisted  the  national  colors  at  either  end  of  the  Montauk, 
the  Seneca  gave  another  very  liberal  display'  of  her  best  bunting, 
and  the  rest  of  the  little  flotilla  were  not  long  in  similar  demonstra- 
tions. The  Montauk  soon  hove  up  anchor  and  stood  up  the  river 
for  about  a  half  a  mile,  when  the  Seneca,  the  next  in^ank,  started, 
followed  by  the  TVissahickon,  the  Dawn,  and  the  mortar  schooner 
C.  P.  Williams.  The  Montauk  stood  steadily  on  around  the  point, 
presenting  to  a  looker  on  about  as  saucy  a  spectacle  as  one  could 
well  imagine.  The  old  description  of  her  departed  predecessor, 
"  a  Yankee  cheese-box  on  a  raft,"  will  give  one  a  better  idea  of  her 
external  appearance  than  any  chapter  which  could  be  written. 
Iler  appearance  was  at  any  time  well  calculated  to  excite  the  riai- 
bles  of  a  spectator,  but  never  more  so,  despite  the  seriousness  of 
the  occasion,  than  when  she  set  out  to  "  do  battle." 

The  Seneca  had  the  honor  of  opening  the  engagement,  letting 
fly  a  shell  from  her  Parrott  rifle.  A  moment  afterward,  the  Mon- 
tauk gave  the  rebels  a  sample  of  the  conteuts*of  the  'Yankee 
cheese-box,  followed  successively  by  the  TVissahickon  and  Dawn. 
The  enemy  were  not  long  in  replying,  opening  with  only  two  guns, 
but  paying  exclusive  attention  to  "the  iron-clad.  The  Montauk 
finding  herself  in  good  range,  had  anchored  about  1,800  or  2,000 
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yards  from  the  battery.  The  Seneca,  Wissahickon,  Dawn  and 
mortar  schooner — the  first-named  about  five  or  six  hundred  yards 
below  the  Montauk,  and  the  others  at  intervals  of  300  or  400  yards 
below,  followed  the  Montauk's  example,  and  letting  go  their 
anchors,  immediately  begun  their  morning's  work.  The  engage- 
ment following  was  as  fine  a  specimen  of  an  artillery  duel  as  had 
been  witnessed  since  the  war  commenced.  The  rebels  paid  exclu- 
sive attention  to  the  Montauk,  and  for  over  three  hours  they  did 
not  favor  their  wooden  antagonists  with  a  single  shell.  They  were 
evidently  impressed  with  the  idea  that  from  the  "iron-clad"  they 
had  most  to  fear,  and  upon  her,  accordingly,  would  they  bestow  all 
iron  greetings.  The  rebel  practice  was  such  as  to  excite  admira- 
tion from  friend  as  well  as  foe.  Although  the  precautions  had 
been  taken  the  night  before  to  remove  their  stakes  and  other 
ranges  on  the  river  side  between  us  and  the  fort,  they  had  yet  such 
a  perfect  range  of  all  points  on  the  river  below  them  that  the  very 
first  shot  fired  by  the  battery  struck  the  turret  of  the  Montauk. 
This  was  not  a  chance  shot,  for  each  and  every  one  following  it 
was  almost  equally  well  directed:  if  a  ball  did  not  hit  the  vessel 
itself,  it  was  sure  to  plow  up  the  water  in  close  proximity  to  it. 
But  ball  and  shell  were  equally  thrown  away,  and,  for  all  real 
damage  done,  might  as  well  have  been  dropped  in  the  neighboring 
marsh. 

The  firing  for  the  first  hour  and  a  half  was  kept  up  quite  lively 
and  unremittingly  on  the  part  of  the  entire  flotilla;  but  about  10 
o'clock,  the  tide  changing  from  the  ebb  to  the  flood,  the  vessels 
began  swinging,  and  for  the  next  half  hour  or  more  it  was  quite 
impossible  for  any  but  the  Montauk  to  bring  their  guns  to  bear. 
As  during  the  entire  morning,  the  Montauk  fired  but  slowly,  deliv- 
ering her  shots,  on  an  average,  but  once  in  eight  minutes.  The 
rebels,  who  had  not  an  over-abundant  stock  of  ammunition,  did  little 
more  than  reply  to  her  gun  for  gun.  They  soon  perceived  that 
their  only  chance  of  doing  any  execution  on  her  iron  sides  was  to 
get  a  shot  into  her  ports,  and  now  universally  reserved  their  fire 
until  the  turret  came  slowly  round  fronting  them,  and  then,  at  the 
instant  the  port-holes  became  visible,  blazed  away.  As  an  exam- 
ple of  the  accuracy  of  their  marksmanship,  one  of  these  shots, 
from  a  ten-inch  gun,  struck  the  turret  directly  between  the  two 
ports,  a  little  over  them,  yet  not  more  than  eighteen  or  twenty 
inches  from  the  opening.  IsTo  wooden  vessel  could  possibly  have 
lived  in  the  position  occupied  by  the  Montauk  fifteen  minutes. 
About  10  J  o'clock  the  Montauk  hove  up  her  anchor  and  stooda 
few  hundred  yards  further  up  the  river.  This  position  was  within 
about  1,600  yards  of  the  fort,  and  was  maintained  by  her  until 
about  12  o'clock  without  any  apparent  effect  on  her — or  of  the 
battery  either.  The  gunboats  below,  in  the  meantime,  having 
pretty  much  exhausted  their  supply  of  long-range  shell,  took  but 
an  occasional  part  in  the  aftair ;  and,  indeed,  for  two  hours  had 
used  their  guns  but  very  sparingly  on  this  account.  About  noon 
a  storm,  which  had  been  brewing  all  the  morning,  came  up,  with 
a  misty  rain  and  fog,  completely  enshrouding  the  fort ;  and  the 
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Montauk,  too,  having  exhausted  all  her  shell  with  the  fuse  of  the 
required  length,  the  vessels  of  the  flotilla  retired  to  their  previous 
night's  anchorage,  and  dispatched  a  tug  immediately  to  Port  Eojal 
for  more  munitions  of  war. 

The  aifair  lasted  in  all  about  five  hours.  During  that  time  there 
were  probably  in  the  vicinity  of  350  shot  and  shell  expended  by 
the  fleet.  The  enemy,  with  the  exception  of  four  shells  from  their 
mortar  with  which  the  Seneca  was  favored,  replied  solely  and  ex- 
clusively to  the  fire  of  the  Montauk,  and  probably  expended  about 
half  as  many. 

So  far  as  a  test  of  the  resisting  powers  of  the  iron-clad  vessels  of 
the  Monitor  class  is  concerned,  the  affair  was  a  most  satisfactory 
one.  In  all,  the  Montauk  was  struck  thirteen  times,  mostly  by 
ten-inch  and  rifled  solid  shot.  The  eftect  of  these  shot  upon  the 
turret  was  to  leave  an  indenture  of  about  one-half  an  inch.  One 
shot,  which  just  grazed  one  side  of  the  turret,  knocked  ofl'  the  head 
of  one  of  the  numerous  bolts  with  which  the  plates  are  fastened, 
which  was  about  the  only  real  damage  which  could  be  said  to  have 
been  done.  Several  shots  struck  the  deck  of  the  vessel  and  plowed 
long  furrows  on  the  surface  of  the  iron  plating,  but  injured  nothing 
Two  solid  ten-inch  shot  struck  in  close  proximity  to  one  another 
on  the  edge  of  the  hull  and  deck  plates,  which  made  the  deepest 
indenture  received  by  the  vessel.  But  altogether  the  damage  in- 
flicted was  not  one  tithe  the  amount  received  by  a  vessel  in  a  gale 
of  wind,  or  when  exposed  to  any  unusual  labor. 

The  w^orking  of  the  machinery  of  the  vessel  was  all  that  could 
be  desired.  The  mechanism  of  the  turret  performed  admirably. 
The  temperature  in  the  engine-room,  and  in  the  quarters  of  oflicers 
and  men,  was  moderate,  and  no  inconvenience  whatever  was  ex- 
perienced by  any  one.  In  this  respect,  the  Montauk  proved  to  be 
a  great  improvement  on  the  original  Monitor.  The  rattling  of  the 
shot  and  shell  above  was  hardly  audible ;  and  were  it  not  for  the 
trembling  of  the  vessel  under  the  discharge  of  her  own  guns,  one 
might  have  been  dining  on  board  of  her  without  suspecting  that  a 
battery  was  raining  its  shot  upon  her. 

To  many,  cognizant  of  the  numerous  land  batteries  reduced  by 
our  navy,  it  may  seem  very  strange  that  an  iron-clad,  assisted  by 
four  gunboats,  should,  in  so  long  a  space  of  time,  have  accomplish- 
ed so  little.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Ogeechee  is  no 
wide  stream,  permitting  of  the  maneuvering  of  sea-going  vessels. 
On  the  contrary,  the  channel  is  almost  universally  so  narrow  as  to 
render  the  turning  of  a  vessel  of  from  150  to  200  feet  in  length, 
drawing  ten  or  twelve  feet  of  water,  a  matter  of  considerable  diffi- 
culty. It  is  impossible,  under  such  circumstances,  for  vessels  of 
war  to  operate  with  the  same  measure  of  success  as  they  would  in 
an  open  harbor,  bay,  or  large  sized  stream.  Deprived  of  the  con 
stant  changing  of  her  position,  which  has  always  been  the  main 
advantnge,  and  indeed  the  salvation  of  a  wooden  ship  engaging 
land  fortifications,  the  vessel,  of  course,  labored  under  a  sad  disad- 
vantage. 

The  second  attack  on  the  fort  was  made  on  the  morning  of  the 
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first  of  February  as  soon  as  sufficient  light  enabled  them  t®  see  the 
enemy's  works.  The  Montauk  went  gallantly  forward,  and  at 
once  engaged  the  enemy  at  as  close  quarters  as  the  obstruetiens  in 
the  river  would  permit.  All  the  wooden  vessels  took  pesitiona 
somewhat  closer  than  on  the  previous  attack,  and  in  good  range  of 
their  heavier  guns.  The  Montauk  held  her  position  near  the  piles 
until  nearly  low  water,  and  only  fell  back  when  it  was  discovered 
by  sounding  that  there  were  but  fifteen  inches  of  water  under  her 
hull.  In  another  half  hour  she  must  evidently  have  been  hard 
aground.  Although  suffering  no  damage  to  speak  of  from  the 
enemy's  shot,  and  just  getting  a  good  range  of  the  fort,  Command- 
er' Worden,  however  much  against  his  inclinations,  was  of  course 
obliged  to  assume  a  position  further  down  the  river.  The  fight, 
however,  was  kept  up  for  a  considerable  while  after,  but  it  becom- 
ing apparent  that  at  this  range  no  material  damage  could  be  done 
to  the  enemy's  works,  the  fleet  retired.  The  Montauk  received 
during  the  engagement  no  less  than  sixty-one  shots.  Her  smoke- 
stack was  completely  riddled  with  balls,  her  flag-staff  at  the  bow 
carried  away,  and  upon  all  sides  were  signs  of  the  terrible  storm  of 
iron  to  which  she  had  been  subjected.  But  yet  n®  material  dam- 
age was  done,  and  for  all  practical  purposes  was  "just  as  good  as 
new,"  and  ready  for  another  fight.  ISTo  iron- clad,  since  the  war 
commenced,  had  been  subjected  to  so  fiery  an  ordeal,  and  none 
had,  in  point  of  fact,  sufiered  so  little.  The  mere  fact  that  a  vessel 
having,  upon  two  different  occasions,  maintained  a  position  for  five 
hours  in  the  face  of  a  strong  battery,  receiving  shots  which  would 
have  sunk  a  score  of  wooden  vessels,  and  then  quietly  retiring 
without  the  loss  ^of  a  man  and  no  injury  sustained,  was  of  itself 
worth  a  victory.  It  seemed  to  establish  the  fact  that  our  Monitors 
were  invincible. 

The  attempt  to  demolish  the  fort  having  failed.  Admiral  Du- 
pont's  vessels  kept  up  a  strict  blockade  to  prevent  the  escape  of 
the  Nashville.  An  effort  was  finally  made  by  the  officers  of  that 
vessel  to  get  her  out  to  sea  in  the  midst  of  a  dense  fog,  in  doing 
which  she  got  aground  within  a  short  distance  of  the  fort.  In 
this  predicament  she  was  discovered  by  Commander  Worden,  who 
at  once  proceeded  to  avail  himself  of  the  unexpected  turn  of  good 
fortune  that  had  placed  the  object  of  his  long  solicitation  at  his 
mercy.  The  eftbrts  of  Commander  Worden  resulted  in  the  total 
destruction  of  the  Nashville,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  ofiicial 
reports : 

Flag  Ship  Wabash,     "I 
Port  Royal  Harbor,  S.  C,  March  2.  j 

Sir  :  I  have  the  satisfaction  to  inform  the  department  of  the 
destruction  of  the  privateer  Nashville,  while  lying  under  the  guns 
of  Fort  McAllister,  on  the  Great  Ogeechee,  Georgia,  by  the  Mon- 
tauk, Commander  J.  L.  Worden,  whose  inclosed  report  states  suc- 
cinctly the  interesting  particulars. 

The  department  is  aware  that  I  have  had  this  vessel  blockaded 
for  eight  months,  and  I  am  indebted  to  the  extreme  vigilance  and 
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spirit  of  Lieutenant  Commander  J.  L.  Davis,  of  the  Wissahickon, 
Actino-  Lieutenant  Barnes,  of  the  Dawn,  and  later  of  Lieutenant 
Commander  Gibson,  of  the  Seneca,  that  I  have  been  able  to  keep 
her  so'loug  confined  to  the  waters  of  the  Ogeechee. 

For  several  months  the  ]!Tashville  was  loaded  with  cotton,  but 
though  constantly  on  the  alert,  she  never  ventured  to  run  out. 
She  then  withdrew  up  the  Ogeechee  and  re-appeared,  after  a  length 
of  time,  thoroughly  fitted  as  a  privateer,  and  presenting  a  rery  firce 
appearance. 

Fort  McAllister  was  strengthened,  the  river  staked  with  a  line 
of  torpedoes  in  front,  to  prevent  its  ascent  by  light  vessels  to  cut 
her  out.  She  has  been  frequently  seen  under  the  fort,  ready  to 
make  a  dash  if  the  opportunity  offered ;  or  was  quietly  waiting  for 
an  iron-clad  to  convoy  her  to  sea. 

If  I  am  not  misinformed,  she  had  a  heavy  rifled  gun  on  pivot,  aa 
a  part  of  her  armament,  was  proverbially  fast,  and  would  doubtless 
have  rivaled  the  Alabama  and  Oreto  in  their  depredations  on  our 
commerce.  I  have,  therefore,  never  lost  sight  of  the  great  import- 
ance of  keeping  her  in,  or  of  destroying  her,  if  I  could.  I  have 
accomplished  both,  through  the  zeal  and  vigilance  of  my  gunboat 
captains  mentioned  above,  and  the  quick  perception  and  rapid  ex- 
ecution of  Commander  Worden,  who  has  thus  added  to  his  already 
brilliant  services. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

S.  F.   DUPONT, 

Rear  Admiral  Commanding  South  Atlantic  Blockading  Squadron. 
Hon.  Gideon  Welles,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  following  is  the  official  report  of  Commander  "Worden,  giv- 
ing the  details  of  the  destruction  of  the  vessel : 

U.  S.  Iron-clad  Montauk,     "I 
Ogeechee  Eiver,  Georgia,  February  28, 1863.  J 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  yesterday  evening  the  ene- 
my's steamer  Nashville  was  observed  by  me  in  motion  above  the 
battery  known  as  Fort  McAllister.  A  reconnoissance  immediately 
made  proved  that  in  moving  up  the  river  she  had  grounded  in  that 
part  of  the  river  known  as  the  Seven  Miles  Reach.  Believing  that 
I  could,  by  approaching  close  to  the  battery,  reach  and  destroy  her 
with  my  battery,  I  moved  up  at  daylight  this  morning,  accom- 

Eanied  by  the  blockading  fleet  in  these  waters,  consisting  of  the 
eneca,  heutenant  commanding  Gibson  ;  the  Wissahickon,  lieuten- 
ant commanding  Davis,  and  the  Dawn,  acting  lieutenant  com- 
manding Barnes. 

By  moving  up  close  to  the  obstructions  in  the  river,  I  was  en- 
abled, although  under  a  heavy  fire  from  the  battery,  to  approach 
the  ISTashville,  still  aground,  within  the  distance  of  twelve  hundred 
yards.  A  few  well  directed  shots  determined  the  range,  and  I  soon 
succeeded  in  striking  her  with  eleven-inch  and  fifteen-inch  shells. 
The  ether  gunboats  maintained  a  fire  from  an  enfilading  position 
tipon  the  battery  and  the  Nashville  at  long  range. 
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I  soon  had  the  satisfaction  of  observing  that  the  Nashville  had 
caught  fire  from  the  shells  exploding  in  her  in  several  places ;  and 
in  less  than  twenty  minutes  she  was  caught  m  flames  forward,  aft 
and  amidships.  At  9:20  A.  M.,  a  large  pivot  gun  mounted  abafk 
her  foremast,  exploded  from  the  heat;  at  9:40  her  smoke  chimney- 
went  by  the  board;  and  at  9:55  her  magazine  exploded  with  terrific 
violence,  shattering  her  in  smoking  ruins.  Nothing  remains  of 
her. 

The  battery  kept  up  a  continuous  fire  upon  this  vessel,  but  struck 
her  but  five  times,  doing  no  damage  whatever.  The  fire  upon  the 
other  gunboat  was  wild,  and  did  them  no  damage  whatever.  After 
assuring  myself  of  the  complete  destruction  of  the  Nashville,  I, 
preceded  by  the  wooden  vessels,  dropped  down  beyond  the  range 
of  the  enemy's  guns.  In  so  doing  a  torpedo  exploded  under  the 
vessel,  inflicting,  however,  but  little  injury. 

I  beg  leave  therefore  to  congratulate  you,  sir,  upon  this  final  dis- 
position of  a  vessel  which  has  so  long  been  in  the  minds  of  the 
public  as  a  troublesom  pest. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

John  L.  Worden, 
Comnignding  senior  officer  Present. 

To  Rear  Admiral  S.  F.  Dupont,  Commanding  S.  A.  Blockading  Squadron, 
Port  Royal,  S.  C. 

A  few  days  after  the  destruction  of  the  Nashville,  Admiral  Du- 
pont  sent  three  more  Monitors,  the  Passaic,  Patapsco  and  Nahant, 
up  the  Ogeechee.  The  object  in  view  was  simply  to  give  the  offi- 
cers and  crews  of  these  newly  constructed  vessels  the  benefit  of  a 
trial  of  the  offensive  and  defensive  capacities  of  each  craft,  and  for 
instruction  in  handling  the  machinery  and  armament  in  action. 

The  Passaic,  Patapsco  and  Nahant  severally  arrived  near  the 
anchorage  of  the  Montauk  and  the  wooden  vessels  blockading  the 
Ogeechee  in  the  course  of  Monday,  March  1.  All  preparation 
being  completed,  they  stood  toward  Port  McAllister  soon  after 
daybreak  on  Tuesday  morning.  The  Passaic  took  position  at  a 
distance  of  1,200  yards,  the  Patapsco  at  1,600  and  the  Nahant  at 
1,800  from  the  fort.  Owing  to  the.  intervening  distances,  and  the 
course  of  the  river,  the  line  of  battle  was  oblique. 

The  fort  was  directly  on  the  bank,  at  the  base  of  a  neck  of  land 
formed  by  a  crook  of  the  river.  The  Montauk  and  the  wooden 
vessels  remained  anchored  to  the  east  of  the  neck,  across  which 
the  rebels  had  to  fire  to  reach  them,  while  the  Monitors  about  to 
engage  the  fort  stood  in  a  line  to  the  west  of  it.  The  portion  of 
the  bend,  in  which  they  operated,  running  straight  to  the  face  of 
the  fort,  the  enemy  had  as  fine  marks  as  they  could  probably  wish- 
Right  at  the  fort  the  river  makes  another  twist,  forming  another 
neck,  over  which  the  Montauk  had  sent  her  shell  and  shot  into  the 
sides  of  the  Nashville,  of  whose  wreck  only  the  smoke-stack  and 
the  upper  part  of  a  wheelhouse  remained  visible. 

As  the  Monitors  moved  into  their  several  positions,  the  rebel 
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guns  opened  upon  them.  About  8  o'clock  ©ur  eleven  and  fifteen- 
inch  guns  commeueed  replying. 

The  firing  continued  on  both  sides  throughout  the  day,  with  in- 
terruptions at  intervals  of  more  or  less  duration.  The  rebels  used 
all  their  guns,  including  several  mortars,  and  fired  rapidly,  though 
with  comparatively  little  precision. 

The  fire  of  the  Monitors  was  slow  and  deliberate.  It  being  de- 
sired to  obtain  thorough  tests  of  the  range,  accuracy  of  fire,  and 
praeticable  elevation  of  the  guns,  good  rather  than  quick  shots 
were  aimed  at.  The  position  of  the  vessels  was  also  frequently 
changed,  for  the  purpose  of  practice  in  their  maneuvering  under 
fire.  Upon  the  whole,  it  was  rather  a  leisurely  bombardment,  than 
spirited  ofiensive  action  on  our  part. 

The  result,  like  the  details  of  the  cannonade  which  ceased  on 
the  part  of  the  Monitors  with  nightfall,  can  be  stated  in  few  words* 
The  invulnerability  of  the  three  iron-clads  engaged  was  as  fully 
established  as  that  of  the  Montauk.  The  Passaic,  being  nearest  to 
the  fort,  and  hence  most  exposed  to  its  fire,  was  struck  no  less  than 
thirty-three  times  upon  the  deck  and  turret.  No  other  damago 
than  indentations  was  inflicted  upon  her,  although  shot  and  shell 
«f  the  heaviest  caliber  was  used  by  the  enemy.  Most  of  the  mis- 
siles were  broken  into  fragments  against  her  armor.  One  solid 
ten-inch  shot  fell  unbroken  upon  the  deck  after  striking  the  pilot- 
house. A  thirteen-inch  shell  fell  upon  the  deck,  the  weakest  part 
of  the  vessel,  without  causing  more  than  a  crack. 

The  Patpsco  and  Nahant  were  hit  repeatedly,  though  not  as  fre- 
quently as  the  Passaic.  The  injury  done  to  them  was  trifling. 
The  parapet  of  the  fort  was  partly  demolished  and  some  of  the 
guns  dismounted. 

The  Montauk's  qualities  having  already  been  thoroughly  tested 
in  several  encounters  with  the  fort,  it  was  not  thought  worth  while 
to  expend  any  more  of  her  expensive  ammunition,  and  she  perform- 
ed merely  the  part  of  a  looker-on.  The  Monitors  returned  to  Port 
Royal  to  prepare  for  active  operations. 

On  the  day  preceding  the  second  attack  on  Fort  McAllister, 
Commodore  Ingraham  of  the  rebel  navy  made  a  successful  raid 
upon  the  blockading  vessels  oflT  Charleston.  For  this  purpose  he 
sailed  from  port  with  the  iron-clad  gunboats  Palmetto  State  and 
Chicora  on  the  night  of  January  3.  The  gunboats  were  accom- 
panied by  three  small  steamers.  The  following  official  reports 
from  Rear  Admiral  Dupont  and  the  officers  of  the  blockading  ves- 
sels, relate  all  the  important  particulars  of  the  transaction  : 

Report  of  Rear  Admiral  Dupont. 

Flagship  Wabash,     1 
Port  Royal,  February  2,  1863.  j 

Sir  :  I  have  to  report  that  about  4  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the 
3l8t  ult.,  during  the  obscurity  of  a  thick  haze,  two  iron-clad  gun- 
boats came  out  of  Charleston  by  the  main  ship  channel,  unperceiv- 
able  by  the  squadron,  and  commenced  a  raid  upon  the  blockading 
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fleet.  Most  of  the  latter  were  of  the  light  class  of  purchased 
vessels;  two  of  the  heaviest  men-of-war,  the  Powhatau  and  the 
Canandaigua,  heing  at  this  port  coaling  and  repairing. 

The  Mercedita  was  the  first  vessel  attacked.  Her  officers  and 
crew  had  been  particularly  watchful  during  the  night  to  look  out 
for  suspected  vessels,  and  at  3  o'clock  had  slipped  her  cable  and 
overhauled  a  troop  steamer  running  for  the  channel  by  mistake. 
She  had  returned  to  her  anchorage,  and  Captain  Stellwagen  had 
gone  to  his  room  for  a  short  time,  leaving  Lieutenant-Commander 
Abbott  on  deck,  when  one  of  the  iron-clads  suddenly  appeared. 
Her  approach  was  concealed  by  the  haze  and  moisture  of  the 
atmosphere.  The  vessel  was  immediately  hailed,  and  an  order 
given  to  fire ;  but  the  iron-clad  being  close  aboard,  and  lying  low 
in  the  water,  no  guns  could  be  brought  to  bear  upon  her.  A  heavy 
rifle  shell  was  fired  from  the  enemy,  which,  entering  the  starboard 
Bide  of  the  Mercedita,  passed  through  her  condenser  and  the  steam- 
drirm  of  her  port  boiler,  and  exploded  against  her  port  side, 
blowing  a  hole  in  its  exit  some  four  or  five  feet  square,  killing  the 
gunner,  and,  by  the  escape  of  steam,  scalding  a  number  of  the  men 
and  rendering  her  motive  power  apparently  useless. 

Unable  to  use  his  guns,  and  being  at  the  mercy  of  the  enemy, 
who  was  alongside  on  his  starboard-quarter,  all  further  resistance 
was  deemed  hopeless  by  Captain  Stellwagen,  and  he  surrendered. 
The  crew  and  ofiicers  were  paroled,  though  nothing  was  said  of 
the  ship,  the  executive  officer,  Lieutenant-Commander  Abbott, 
having  gone  on  board  the  enemy'^  gunboat  and  made  the  arrange- 
ment. 

The  iron-clad,  leaving  the  Mercedita  to  her  fate — to  sink  or 
not — next  engaged  the  Keystone  State,  Commander  Leroy,  who 
was  attacked  by  the  other. "  Their  fire  was  gallantly  returned,  but 
a  shell  exploding  in  the  forehold  of  this  vessel,  she  was  set  on  fire. 

Commander  Leroy  kept  oft*  until  the  fire  was  got  under,  when 
he  steered  again  for  the  iron-clad,  having  ordered  on  a  full  head 
of  steam,  determined  to  try  to  run  her  down.  The  guns  had  been 
trained  and  depressed  for  a  plunging  fire  at  the  moment  of  colli- 
sion, and  the  ship  had  acquired  a  speed  of  twelve  knots,  when  a 
shell  or  shot  from  the  enemy  passed  through  both  the  steam-chests, 
wholly  disabling  her  boilers,  and  rendering  her  powerless. 

Ten  rifle  shell  struck  the  Keystone  State,  and  two  burst  on  the 
quarter-deck;  but  most  of  them  struck  the  hull,  being  near  and 
below  the  water-line. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Augusta,  Commander  Parrott,  the  Quaker 
City,  Commander  Frailey,  and  the  Memphis,  Acting-Lieutenant 
Watmaugh,  kept  up  a  fire  upon  the  enemy,  diverting  their  atten- 
tion from  the  Keystone  State,  which  was  soon  after  taken  in  tow 
by  the  Memphis,  and  drawn  away  from  the  fire. 

The  Augusta  and  Quaker  City  were  both  struck  in  their  hulls. 
The  Memphis  was  only  struck  in  her  rigging.  The  Housatonic 
gave  chase,  and  a  shot  from  her  struck  the  pilot-house,  doing,  it  is 
thought,  some  damage,  and  carrying  away  one  of  her  flags. 

The  rebel  vessels  then  passed  to  the  northward,  receiving  the  fire 
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of  our  ships,  and  took  refuge  in  the  Swash  Channel  behind  the 
Bhoals. 

The  only  casualties  were  on  the  Mercedita  and  the  Keystone 
State.  On  the  latter  they  are  very  large — about  one-fourth  of  her 
crew  were  killed  and  wounded,  and  among  the  former  is  the  med- 
ical officer  of  the  ship,  Assistant  Surgeon  Jacob  H.  Gotwold,  who 
was  scalded  to  death,  while  rendering  surgical  aid  to  one  of  the 
wounded  men. 

Most  of  those  who  died  perished  from  the  escape  of  steam  when 
the  boilers  and  steam  chimneys  were  ]3enetrated,  and  among  the 
wounded  the  greater  number  received  their  injuries  from  the  same 
cause. 

As  the  Mercedita  was  the  only  vessel  that  surrendered,  I  have 
directed  a  court  of  inquiry  to  examine  into  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  as  well  as  into  the  terms  under  which  the  surrender  was 
made.  This  investigation  has  been  asked  for  by  Captain  Stell- 
wagen. 

I  received  this  intelligence  on  Saturday,  at  3  P.  M.,  by  the  Augusta, 
which  ship  immediately  returned  to  Charleston.  The  Mercedita 
soon  after  arrived,  and  the  Keystone  State,  in  tow  of  the  Memphis, 
when  the  latter  vessel  was  at  once  sent  back  to  her  station.  The 
James  Adger,  Commander  Patterson,  was  also  towed  back.  She 
was  just  coming  into  Port  Royal,  and  was  ordered  back  to  Charles- 
ton. The  Powhatan,  through  the  commendable  zeal  of  Captain. 
Gordon,  was  also  got  ready  by  9  o'clock  P.  M.  I  had  the  channel 
and  bar  buoys  lighted,  when  she  passed  out  safely. 

I  forward  herewith  copies  of  the  reports  of  Captain  Stellwagen, 
Lieutenant^Commander  Abbott,  and  Commander  Leroy ;  also,  the 
reports  of  the  casualties  on  board  the  Mercedita  and  the  Kej'stone 
State. 

On  tlie  Mercedita  there  were  four  killed  and  three  wounded,  and 
on  the  Keystone  State  twenty  killed  and  twenty  wounded. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

S.  F.  DupoNT,  Bear-Admiral. 

To  the  Hon.  Gideon  Welles,  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Commander  Stellwagen's  Report. 


U.  S.  Steamer  Mercedita,     \ 


Port  Royal,  January  31,  18G3. 

Rear- Admiral  8.  F.  Dupont — Sir:  I  have  to  report  that  at  half- 
past  4  this  morning  two  iron-clad  rams  from  Charleston,  in  the 
obscurity  of  a  thick  haze,  and  the  moon  having  just  set,  succeeded 
in  passing  the  bar  near  the  Ship  Channel,  unperceived  by  the 
squadron,  and  made  an  attack  upon  it,  this  ship  being  the  first 
encountered. 

Particular  vigilance  was  exhibited  by  the  officers  and  crew  in 
the  expectation  of  a  vessel  to  run  the  blockade. 

At  3  o'clock  in  the  morning  we  had  slipped  our  cable  and  over- 
hauled a  troop  steamer  running  for  the  channel.  At  4  o'clock  I 
laid  down.    Lieutenant-Commander  Abott  was  on  deck  giving  an 
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order  to  Acting-Master  Dwyer,  about  recovering  the  anchor,  when 
they  saw  a  smoke  and  the  faint  appearance  of  a  vessel  close  at 
hand.  I  heard  them  exclaim :  "  She  has  black  smoke ! "  "  Watch, 
man  the  guns!"  "Spring  the  rattle!"  "Call  all  hands  to  quar- 
ters ! "  Mr.  Dwjer  came  to  thb  cabin  door,  telling  me  "  a  steam- 
boat was  close  aboard."  I  was  then  in  the  act  of  getting  my  pea- 
jacket,  rnd  slipped  it  on  as  I  followed  him  out.  I  jumped  to  the 
poop  ladder;  saw  the  smoke  and  a  low  boat,  apparently  a  tug, 
althought  I  thought  it  might  be  a  little  propeller  for  the  squadron. 

I  sang  out,  "  Train  your  gnus  right  on  him — be  ready  to  fire  as 
soon  as  I  order."  I  hailed  the  steamer,  "Ahoy!  Stand  clear  of 
us  and  heave  to.  What  steamer  is  that? "  I  then  ordered  my  men 
to  fire  on  him,  and  told  him  "You  will  be  into  us.  What  steamer 
is  that?"  His  answer  to  the  first  and  second  hail  was  "Halloo!" 
The  other  replies  were  indistinct,  either  by  intention  or  from 
having  spoken  inside  of  his  mail  armor  until  in  the  act  of  striking 
us  with  his  prow,  when  he  said,  "This  is  the  Confederate  States' 
steam  ram."  I  repeated  the  order,  "Fire!"  "Fire!"  "Fire!"  but 
no  gun  could  be  trained  on  him,  as  he  approached  us  on  the  quarter 
and  struck  us  just  abaft  our  aftermast  with  a  32-pounder,  and  fired 
a  heavy  rifle  through  us  diagonally,  penetrating  the  starboard  side 
through  our  JSTormandy  condenser,  the  steam-drum  of  our  port 
boiler,  and  exploding  against  the  port  side  of  the  ship,  blowing  a 
hole  in  its  exit  some  four  or  five  feet  square. 

The  vessel  was  instantly  filled  and  enveloped  with  steam.  Re- 
ports were  brought  to  me  "that  we  were  shot  through  both 
boilers;  that  the  fires  were  puj;  out  by  the  steam  and  smoke;  that 
a  gunner  and  one  man  were  killed ;  that  a  number  of  men  were 
badly  scalded;  that  the  Avater  was  over  the  fire-room  floor,  and 
that  the  vessel  was  sinking  fast."  The  ram  had  cut  us  through  at 
and  below  the  water-line  on  one  side,  and  the  shell  had  burst  on 
the  other  side  almost  at  the  water's  edge.  After  the  ram  struck, 
she  swung  around  under  our  starboard  counter,  her  prow  touching 
us,  and  hailed,  "Surrender,  ov  I'll  sink  you.  Do  you  surrender?" 
After  receiving  the  reports,  I  answered,  "  I  can  make  no  resistance ; 
my  boiler  is  destroyed."  The  rebel  then  cried  out,  "Bo  you  sur- 
render?" I  said  "Yes,"  having  found  my  moving  power  de- 
stroyed, and  that  I  could  bring  nothing  to  bear  but  muskets 
against  his  shot-proof  coating.  He  hailed  several  times  "to  send 
a  boat,"  and  threatened  to  fire  again.  After  some  delay  a  boat 
was  lowered,  and  Lieutenant-Commander  Abbott  asked  if  he 
should  go  in  her,  and  asked  for  orders  what  to  say. 

I  told  him  to  see  what  they  demanded,  and  to  tell  him  the  con- 
dition we  were  in.  He  proceeded  aboard,  and,  according  to  their 
demand,  gave  his  parol  on  behalf  of  himself  and  all  the  oflicers  and 
crew.  His  report  accompanies  this.  The  ram  having  been  de- 
tained a  half  hour  or  more,  now  ran  out  for  the  steamer  Keystone 
State,  which  vessel  and  three  others  we  tried  to  alarm  by  lights. 
We  saw  a  shell  explode  as  it  struck  the  ram,  without  injuring  her. 
Saw  the  Keystone  State  struck  several  times,  and  saw  the  steam 
and  smoke  blowing  from  her.     The  firing  then  receded  to  the 
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northward  and  eastward,  and  was  pretty  brisk  at  the  head  of  the 
line.  I  set  every  body  at  work  taking  care  of  our  wounded, 
pumping  the  ship,  stopping  leaks,  examining  the  engines,  etc. 

About  6  A.  M.  got  things  in  order  to  stop  a  little  steam,  and 
hove  up  anchor.  The  Stettin  and  Flag  seeing  our  condition,  I  told 
them  they  might  be  wanted  to  the  southward  to  pick  up  men,  tho 
fighting  now  being  over. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  to  say  that  in  the  squadron,  where  all  tha 
vessels  were  conspicuous  for  vigilance,  this  ship  has  never  been 
found  wanting.  Every  thing  was  done  that  circumstances  per- 
mitted, and  in  a  proper  manner. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

F.  S.  Stellwagen. 

Lieutenant-Commander  Abbott's  Report. 

The  following  is  the  report  of  Lieutenant-Commander  Abbott, 
giving  an  account  of  the  proceedings  on  board  the  rebel  ram,  and 
his  reception  on  board  that  vessel,  in  regard  to  the  disabled  con- 
dition of  the  Mercedita : 

"•  Sir:  Li  obedience  to  your  order,  I  proceeded  to  the  rebel  ram, 
and  was  received  by  Lieutenants  Parker  and  Phyrock,  and  con- 
ducted by  the  former  inside  of  the  house,  where  I  was  received  by 
her  captain.  His  name  I  did  not  learn.  I  told  him  I  had  come, 
in  the  name  of  Captain  Stellwagen,  to  give  up  the  United  States 
steamer  Mercedita,  she  being  in  a  sinking  and  perfectly  defenseless 
condition.  They  asked  me  about  the  condition  of  our  boats  and  the 
number  of  the  crew.  I  told  them  our  boats  were  not  large  enough, 
nor  in  a  proper  condition  to  carry  our  number  of  crew. 

After  privately  consulting  with  the  Commodore,  the  Captain  re- 
turned to  me,  saying  "  that  they  had  concluded  to  parole  our  officers 
and  crew,  provided  I  would  pledge  nly  sacred  word  of  honor  that 
neither  I  nor  any  of  the  officers  and  crew  of  the  Mercedita'would 
again  take  up  arras  against  the  Confederate  States  during  the  war, 
unless  legally  and  regularly  exchanged  as  prisoners  of  war." 

Believing  it  to  be  the  proper  course  to  pursue  at  that  time,  I 
consented.  I  was  then  informed  that  I  could  return  to  the  Mer- 
cedita. 

I  will  here  state,  in  this  report,  that  I  was  on  deck  at  the  time 
the  smoke  of  the  ram  was  discovered,  and  in  less  than  two  minutes 
she  was  into  us. 

Your  order  to  fire  into  her  could  not  be  obeyed,  as  no  gun  in 
the  ship  could  be  depressed  or  trained  to  hit  her,  though  every 
eftbrt  was  made  to  do  so,  she  being  so  low  in  the  water,  and  com- 
ing upon  us  "  quartering."  We  had  only  time  to  get  the  watch 
to  their  quarters,  and  before  we  could  slip  our  cable  we  were  with- 
out steam,  a  shell  having  passed  completely  through  the  ship  and 
boilers. 

I  am,  very  respectfully, 

T.  Abbott,  Lieutenant- Commander, 

Captain  Henry  S.  Stellwagen,  IT.  S.  Steamer  Mercedita, 
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Commander  Leroy's  Report. 


Commodore  Leroy,  of  the  Keystone  State,  reported  to  Rear- 
Admiral  Dupont : 

Sir  :  I  have  to  report  that  about  5  o'clock  on  this  day,  Janu- 
ary 31,  while  at  anchor  oft*  the  main  entrance  of  the  harbor  of 
Charleston,  the  ship  was  approached  by  what  was  supposed  to  be 
a  steamer,  but  regarding  her  appearance  as  suspicious,  I  ordered 
the  cable  slipped,  and  fired  a  gun,  which  was  responded  to  by  a 
ffhell,  when  I  ordered  the  guns  to  be  fired  as  they  could  be  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  object.  On  putting  my  head  to  the  eastward  it 
was  discovered  that  there  was  one  on  either  quarter,  and  we  made 
them  out,  from  their  peculiar  construction,  to  be  iron-clads,  after, 
tlie  model  of  the  Merrimac. 

Owing  to  a  fire  in  the  hold,  we  stood  to  the  northward  about 
ten  minutes,  and  shoaling  water  kept  south-east  about  ten  min- 
utes, to  enable  us  to  subdue  the  fire ;  and  then  I  turned  around, 
and,  under  full  steam,  proposed  attempting  to  run  down  the  ram ; 
but  about  6  A.  M.,  a  shell  from  one  of  them  entered  on  the  port 
side  under  the  forward  wheel-house  guard,  passing  through  the 
port  steam,  chimney,  and  landed  in  the  starboard,  depriving  us  of 
our  motive  power.  Ten  rifle  shell  struck  the  ship,  and  two  burst 
cm  the  quarter-deck ;  most  of  them  striking  the  hull,  being  near 
and  below  the  water-line.  Our  steam-chimneys  being  destroyed, 
orur  motive  power  was  lost,  and  our  situation  became  critical. 
There  were  two  feet  of  water  in  the  ship,  and  leaking  badly,  the 
water  rising  rapidly  and  the  fire-hold  on  fire. 

Others  of  the  squadron  coming  along,  the  ram  that  had  injured 
us  so  much  altered  her  course,  and  before  our  wheels  entirely 
stopped,  we  were  enabled  to  get  a  hawser  from  the  Memphis,  and 
were  taken  in  tow. 

I  regret  to  report  our  casualties  very  large.  Some  twenty  were 
killed  and  twenty  wounded.  Among  the  killed  I  have  to  mention 
the  surgeon  of  the  ship,  Assistant-Surgeon  Jacob  H.  Gotwold, 
who  was  killed  while  in  the  act  of  rendering  assistance  to  some 
of  the  wounded.     Captain  Watmaugh,  of  the  Memphis,  kindly 

fave  us  the  services  of  Acting- Assistant  Surgeon  Brown,  to  whom 
feel  much  indebted  for  the  attention  he  has  exhibited  in  caring 
for  the  wounded.  Being  unable  to  communicate  with  the  senior 
officer  present,  personally  or  by  signal,  I  deemed  it  my  duty 
(Commander  Frailey  advising  the  step,)  to  make  the  best  of  my 
way  to  Port  Royal. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  call  attention  to  the  desire  manifested 
by  all  under  my  command  to  destroy  the  enemy,  and  particularly 
to  the  cool  and  efficient  manner  in  which  I  was  seconded  by  Lieu- 
tenant-Commander Thomas  H.  Eastman,  the  executive  officer  of 
the  ship. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

"Wm.  E.  Leroy,  Commander. 
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Capture  of  the  Isaac  Smith. 

Flagship  Wabash,  Port  Royal  Harbor,  S.  C,   1 

February  3,  1863.        / 

Sir:  On  Saturday,  when  I  received  information  of  the  aflairs 
off  Charleston,  referred  to  in  my  previous  dispatch,  there  were 
also  vague  rumors  that  two  gunboats,  holding  Stono  Inlet,  had 
been  engaged,  heavy  firing  having  been  heard  in  that  direction. 
At  2  o'clock  A.  M.,  of  the  1st  instant,  the  Commodore  McDon- 
ough  came  into  Port  Royal,  and,  I  regret  to  say,  reported  the  cap- 
ture, by  three  rebel  batteries,  of  the  U.  S.  steamer  Isaac  Smith. 

It  appears,  from  Lieutenant-Commanding  Bacon's  reports,  that 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  30th  ult.,  he  sent  the  Isaac  Smith,  Acting- 
Lieutenant  Conover,  up  Stono  River,  to  make  a  reconnoissance,  as 
had  been  frequently  done  for  weeks  previous.  She  passed  some 
miles  beyond  Legareville  without  seeing  the  enemy,  and  was  on 
her  way  back,  when  about  a  mile  above  that  place,  and  in  a  bend 
of  the  river,  three  batteries,  heretofore  concealed,  opened  a  con- 
centrated fire  upon  her,  firing  heavy  rifled  guns. 

Lieutenant-Commanding  Bacon,  who,  with  the  Commodore  Mc- 
Donough,  was  anchored  lower  down  the  river,  immediately,  on 
hearing  the  firing,  proceeded  to  her  assistance.  Soon  after  he  had 
got  under  way,  he  discovered  that  a  white  flag  was  flying  from  the 
Isaac  Smith,  and  that  the  firing  from  the  shore  had  ceased.  On 
arriving  abreast  of  Legareville,  she  was  seen  to  be  aground  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  above  the  bend  in  the  river,  and  two  of  her 
boats  were  observed  going  on  shore,  loaded  with  officers  and  men. 

The  Commodore  McDonough  stood  up  toward  the  bend  with 
tlie  intention  of  either  towing  her  off  or  destroying  her.  But 
after  reaching  the  bend,  she  was  fired  upon  by  the  same  three 
batteries — one  on  the  bend,  one  half  a  mile  above  the  bend  on 
St.  John's  Island,  mounting  six  heavy  guns,  and  one  back  and  to 
the  left  of  Legareville.  Lieutenant-Commanding  Bacon  immedi- 
ately returned  the  fire  from  his  rifled  guns,  and  by  keeping  his 
vessel  in  motion,  going  ahead  and  backing,  succeeded  in  escaping 
injury  from  the  enemy's  shell,  which  struck  all  around  the  ship. 
It  becoming  dark,  he  ceased  firing,  and  dropped  down  to  the  en- 
trance of  the  bar. 

Lieutenant-Commanding  Bacon  reports  that  the  Isaac  Smith 
was  under  a  heavy  cross-fire,  and  just  before  it  ceased  a  large 
cloud  of  steam  was  ascending  from  her,  which  probably  rendered 
her  unmanageable  and  caused  her  to  run  aground.  JSTotwith- 
Btanding  all  the  vigilance  exercised  by  the  commanding  officers 
of  the  Isaac  Smith  and  Commodore  McDonough,  the  enemy,  who 
hold  complete  possession  of  the  surrounding  country  and  islands, 
succeeded  in  erecting  the  batteries  by  which  the  Isaac  Smith  was 
taken,  masking  them  so  skillfully  that  their  existence  was  un- 
known. '  Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

S.  F.  DUPONT, 

Rear-Admiral  Com,  South  Atlantic  Blockading  Squadron. 
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Immediately  on  the  return  of  the  iron-clads  to  Charleston  City, 
a  proclamation  was  issued,  signed  by  Ingraham  and  Beauregard, 
stating  that  the  blockading  fleet  had  been  "  sunk,  dispersed, 
driven  oft'  and  out  of  sight,"  by  the  rebels,  and  formally  declaring 
the  blockade  to  be  "  raised  by  a  superior  force  of  the  Confederate 
States."  It  is  a  sufficient  commentary  on  this  statement,  to  men- 
tion the  fact  that  the  Charleston  paper  in  which  the  news  was 
published,  (January  31,)  contained,  also,  the  following  item  of 
news :  "  Twenty  hlockadcrs  are  off  the  bar  to-day  J" 

In  reference  to  this  reported  raising  of  the  blockade.  Admiral 
Dupont  subsequently  forwarded  to  our  ISTavy  Department  the  fol- 
lowing certificate,  signed  by  the  officers  commanding  the  vessels 
lying  off  Charleston  bar,  on  the  morning  of  the  attack. 

U.  S.  Steamer  JTew  Ironsides,  \ 
X  Off  Charleston,  February  10,  1863.     j 

"We,  the  undersigned,  officers  commanding  the  various  vessels 
of  the  blockading  squadron  off  Charleston,  have  seen  the  procla- 
mation of  General  Beauregard  and  Commodore  Ingraham,  here- 
with appended,  as  also  the  results  of  the  so-called  engagements, 
viz. :  "  two  vessels  sunk,  four  set  on  fire,  and  the  remainder  driven 
away;"  and  also  the  statement  that  the  British  Consul  and  the 
commander  of  the  British  war  steamer  Petrel  had  previously  gone 
five  miles  bej^ond  the  usual  anchorage  of  the  blockade,  and  could 
see  nothing  of  them  with  their  glasses. 

We  deem  it  our  duty  to  state  that  the  so-called  results  are  false 
in  every  particular.  No  vessels  were  sunk ;  none  were  set  on  fire 
seriously.  Two  vessels  alone  are  injured  seriously.  The  Merce- 
dita  had  her  boiler  exploded  by  a  shell  from  the  only  gun  fired  at 
her,  when  surprised  by  an  attack  at  night.  A  thick  haze  was  pre- 
vailing. The  steamer  Keystone  State,  also,  had  her  steam-chest 
injured  at  the  moment  of  attempting  to  run  down  one 'of  the 
rams.  The  Keystone  State  was  at  once  assisted  by  the  Memphis, 
which  vessel  exchanged  shots  with  the  iron  ram  as  she  was  with- 
drawing toward  the  bar,  after  having  fired  at  the  Keystone  State, 
as  did  also  the  Quaker  City.  So  hasty  was  the  retreat  of  the 
rams  that,  although  they  may  have  perceived  that  the  Keystone 
State  had  received  serious  damage,  no  attempt  was  even  made  to 
approach  her. 

The  Stettin  and  Ottawa,  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  line,  did  not 
get  under  way  from  their  position  till  after  the  firing  had  ceased, 
and  the  Stettin  merely  saw  the  black  smoke  as  the  rams  disap- 
peared over  the  bar.  The  Flag  was  alongside  the  Mercedita, 
after,  it  seems,  she  had  yielded  to  the  ram,  supposing  herself  sink- 
ing. The  rams  withdrew  hastily  toward  the  harbor,  and  on  their 
way  were  fired  at  by  the  Housatonic  and  Augusta,  until  both  had 
got  beyond  reach  of  their  guns.  They  anchored  under  the  pro- 
tection of  their  forts  and  remained  there. 

No  vessel,  iron-clad  or  other,  passed  out  over  the  bar  after  the 
return  of  the  rams.  In  short,  the  Unadilla  was  not  aware  of  the 
VOL.  II — 16. 
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attack  until  the  Housatonic  commenced  firing,  when  she  moved 
out  toward  that  vessel  for  her  anchorage. 

The  Housatonic  was  never  beyond  the  usual  line  of  the  block- 
ade. The  Quaker  City,  in  the  forenoon,  picked  up  the  anchor 
which  she  had  slipped  to  repair  to  the  point  of  the  firing.  The 
Flag  communicated  with  the  senior  officer  on  board  the  Housa- 
tonic that  forenoon,  soon  after  the  firing  ended,  and  the  blockade 
continued  as  before.  No  vessel  ran  in  or  out  of  the  port  that 
day,  nor  was  any  attempt  made  to  run  the  blockade.  The  Key- 
stone State  necessarily  was  ordered  to  Port  Royal  for  repairs.  The 
TJnadilla  returned  to  her  usual  anchorage,  after  communicating 
with  the  senior  officer,  where  she  remained  during  the  day. 

Throughout  the  day  two  small  tug-boats  remained  apparently 
in  attendance  on  the  ram,  under  cover  of  Forts  Moultrie  and 
Beauregard.  The  prize-steamer  Princess  Royal,  which  had  been 
alongside  the  Housatonic,  was  dispatched  to  Port  Royal  one.  hour 
and  a  half  after  the  ram  had  retired  to  the  cover  of  the  batteries, 
at  about  half-past  9  A.  M.  These  are  the  facts,  and  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  state  that  no  vessel  did  come  out  beyond  the  bar,  after 
the  return  of  the  rams,  at  between  7  and  8  A.  M.,  to  the  cover  of 
the  forts. 

"We  believe  the  statement  that  any  vessel  came  anywhere  near 
the  usual  anchorage  of  any  of  the  blockaders,  or  up  to  the  bar 
after  the  withdraw^al  of  the  rams,  to  be  deliberately  and  knowingly 
false.  If  the  statement  from  the  papers,  as  now  before  us,  has  the 
sanction  of  the  rebel  and  the  foreign  consuls,  we  can  only  de- 
plore that  foreign  officers  can  lend  their  official  positions  to  the 
spreading  before  the  world,  for  an  unworthy  object,  untruths 
patent  to  every  officer  of  the  squadron. 

Wm.  Rogers  Taylor, 

Captain  Commanding  IT.  S.  steamer  Housatonic. 
J.  H.  Strong, 

Commanding  If.  S.  steamer  Flag. 
James  Madison  Frailet, 

Commanding  IT.  S.  steamer  Quaker  City. 

E.  G.  Parrott, 

Commanding  IT.  S.  steamer  Augusta. 
P.  G.  Matenough, 

Commanding  IT.  S.  steamer  Memphis. 
C.  J.  Vanalstine, 

Commanding  IT.  S.  steamer  Stettin. 

As  a  partial  compensation  for  the  reverses  of  the  fleet,  the  gun- 
boat Unadilla  succeeded  in  capturing  the  English  steamer  Prin- 
cess Royal,  while  she  was  attempting  to  run  into  Charleston 
harbor,  with  a  full  cargo  of  arms,  ammunition,  clothing,  blankets, 
etc.,  for  the  rebels.  She  had  also  on  board  two  complete  steam- 
engines,  of  great  power,  intended  for  iron-clads  that  were  being 
built  at  the  South.  Her  cargo  cost  $225,000  in  England,  and  the 
iron  steamer  was  a  valuable  one. 

At  about  this  period  another  expedition,  similar  to  that  men- 
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tioned  in  Chapter  III,  returned  to  Port  Royal  from  the  interior 
of  Georgia  and  Florida.  A  full  account  of  the  doings  of  the  Ist 
South  Carolina  Volunteers,  (colored,)  is  given  in  the  following  in- 
teresting report  of  Colonel  Higginsou 

On  Board  Steamer  Ben  Deford,    \ 
»  February  1,  1863.        j 

Brigadier- GeneralR.  Saxton,  3Iilitary  Governor,  etc.: 

General — I  have  the  honor  to  report  the  safe  return  of  the  ex- 
pedition under  my  command,  consisting  of  462  officers  and  men. 
of  the  1st  South  Carolina  Volunteers,  who  left  Beaufort,  January 
23,  on  board  the  steamers  John  Adams,  Planter,  and  Ben  Deford. 

The  expedition  has  carried  the  regimental  flag  and  the  Presi- 
dent's proclamation  far  into  the  interior  of  Georgia  and  Florida. 
The  men  have  been  repeatedly  under  fire,  have  had  infantry,  cav- 
alry, and  some  artillery  arrayed  against  them,  and  have  in  every 
instance  come  off  not  only  with  unblemished  honor,  but  with  un- 
disputed triumph. 

At  Township  Florida  a  detachment  of  the  expedition  fought  a 
cavalry  company,  which  met  us  unexpectedly  on  a  midnight 
march  through  pine  woods,  and  which  completely  surrounded  us. 
They  were  beaten  off",  wdth  a  loss  on  our  part  of  one  man  killed 
and  seven  wounded,  while  the  opposing  party  admits  twelve  men 
killed,  including  Lieutenant  Jones,  in  command  of  the  company, 
besides  many  wounded.  So  complete  was  our  victory,  that  the 
enemy  scattered  and  hid  in  the  woods  all  night,  not  returning  to 
his  camp,  which  was  five  miles  distant,  until  n*oon  next  day — a 
fact  which  was,  unfortunately,  unknown  until  too  late  to  follow 
up  our  advantage.  Had  I  listened  to  the  urgent  appeals  of  my 
men,  and  pursued  the  flying  enemy,  we  could  have  destroyed  his 
camp ;  but,  in  view  of  the  darkness,  his  uncertain  numbers,  and 
Bwifter  motions,  with  your  injunctions  of  caution,  I  judged  it  bet- 
ter to  rest  satisfied  with  the  victory  already  gained. 

On  another  occasion,  a  detachment  of  about  250  men,  on  board 
the  John  Adams,  fought  its  way  forty  miles  up  and  down  river, 
regarded  by  the  naval  commanders  as  the  most  dangerous  in  the 
department — the  St.  Mary's — a  river  left  untraversed  by  our  gun- 
boats for  many  months,  as  it  requires  a  boat  like  the  John  A^anis 
to  ascend  it  successfully.  The  stream  is  narrow,  swift,  and  wind- 
ing, and  bordered  at  many  places  with  high  bluffs,  which  blazed 
with  rifle-shots.  With  our  glasses,  as  we  approached  these  points, 
we  could  see  mounted  men  by  the  hundred,  galloping  through  the 
woods  from  point  to  point,  to  await  us,  and,  though  fearful  of  our 
shot  and  shell,  they  were  so  daring  against  musketry,  that  one 
rebel  actually  sprang  from  the  shore  upon  the  large  boat  which 
was  towed  at  our  stern,  where  he  w^as  shot  down  by  one  of  my 
sergeants.  "We  could  see  our  shell  scatter  the  rebels  as  they  fell 
among  them,  and  some  terrible  execution  must  have  been  done, 
but  not  a  man  of  this  regiment  was  killed  or  wounded,  though 
the  steamer  is  covered  with  bullet-marks,  cue  of  which  shows 
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■where  our  brave  Captain  Clifton,  of  the  vessel,  fell  dead  beside  his 
own  pilot-house,  shot  through  the  brain  by  a  Minnie  ball.  Major 
Strong,  who  stood  by  him,  escaped,  as  if  by  magic,  both  of  them 
being  unnecessarily  exposed  without  my  knowledge.  The  secret 
of  our  safety  was  in  keeping  the  regiment  below,  except  the  gun- 
ners ;  but  this  required  the  utmost  energy  of  the  officers,  as  the 
men  were  wild  to  come  on  deck,  and  even  implored  to  be  landed 
on  shore,  and  charge  on  the  enemy. 

Nobody  knows  any  thing  about  these  men  who  has  not  seen 
them  in  battle.  I  find  that  I  myself  knew  nothing.  There  is  a 
fiery  energy  about  them  beyond  any  thing  of  which  I  have  ever 
read,  unless  it  be  the  French  Zouaves.  It  requires  the  strictest 
discipline  to  hold  them  in  hand.  During  our  first  attack  on  the 
river,  before  I  got  them  all  penned  below,  they  crowded  at  the 
open  ends  of  the  steamer,  loading  and  firing  with  inconceivable 
rapidity,  and  shouting  to  each  other,  "  Never  give  it  up."  When 
collected  into  the  hold,  they  actually  fought  each  other  for  places 
at  the  few  port-,holes  from  which  they  could  fire  on  the  enemy. 

Meanwhile  the  black  gunners,  admirably  trained  by  Lieuten- 
ants Stockdale  and  O'lSTeil  (both  being  accomplished  artillerists,) 
and  Mr.  Ileron,  of  the  gunboat,  did  their  duty  without  the  slight- 
eat  protection,  and  with  great  coolness,  amid  a  storm  of  shot. 

This  river  expedition  was  not  undertaken  in  mere  bravado. 
Captain  Sears,  U.  S.  A.,  the  constructor  of  Eort  Clinch,  had  urged 
upon  the  War  Department  to  endeavor  to  obtain  a  large  supply 
of  valuable  bricks,  said  to  remain  at  the  brickyards,  thirty  miles 
up  the  St.  Mary's,  from  which  Fort  Clinch  was  originally  sup- 
plied. The  War  Department  referred  the  matter  to  Colonel  Ilaw- 
ley,  who  approved  my  ofier  to  undertake  the  enterprise.  Apart 
from  this,,  it  was  the  desire  of  Lieutenant  Hughes,  U.  S.  N.,  com- 
manding United  States  steamer  Mohawk,  now  lying  at  Fernan- 
dina,  to  obtain  information  regarding  a  rebel  steamer,  the  Berosa, 
said  to  be  lying  still  further  up  the  river,  awaiting  opportunities 
to  run  the  blockade.  Both  objects  were  accomplished.  I  brought 
away  all  the  bricks,  and  ascertained  the  Berosa  to  be  worthless. 

I  have  the  honor  to  state  that  I  have  on  board  the  Ben  Deford 
250  bars  of  the  best  new  railroad  iron,  valued  at  $5,000,  and  much 
needed  in  this  department.  This  was  obtained  on  St.  Simons  and 
Jehyer  Islands,  Georgia,  from  abandoned  rebel  forts,  a  portion  of 
it  having  been  previously  blown  up,  and  collected  by  Captain 
Steedman,  of  the  Paul  Jones.  I  have  also  eight  large  sticks  of 
yellow  pine  lumber,  said  to  be  worth  $700,  which  came  from  St. 
Mary's,  Georgia.  There  is  also  a  quantity  of  rice,  resin,  cordage, 
oars,  and  other  small  matters,  suitable  for  army  purposes.  On 
board  the  John  Adams  there  is  a  flock  of  twenty-five  sheep  from 
AVoodstock,  Florida.  I  have  turned  over  to  Captain  Sears  about 
40,000  large  sized  bricks,  valued  at  about  $1,000,  in  view  of  the 
present  high  freights.  I  have  also  turned  over  to  Judge  Satta, 
civil  provost-marshal  at  Fernandina,  four  horses  and  four  steers, 
and  a  quantity  of  agricultural  implements  suitable  for  Mr.  Help- 
er's operations  at  that  location. 
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I  have  seen  with  my  own  eyes,  and  left  behind  for  want  of 
means  of  transportation,  (and  because  brick  was  considered  even 
more  valuable,)  enough  of  the  choicest  Southern  lumber  to  load 
five  steamers  like  the  Ben  Deford — an  amount  estimated  at  more 
than  a  million  feet,  and  probably  worth,  at  Hilton  Head,  |50,000. 
I  also  left  behind,  from  choice,  valuable  furniture  by  the  house- 
ful, pianos,  china,  etc.,  all  packed  up  for  transportation  as  it  was 
sent  inland  for  safe-keeping.  Not  onl}'-  were  my  officers  and 
men  forbidden  to  take  any  of  these  things  for  private  use,  but 
nothing  was  taken  for  public  use,  save  articles  strictly  contraband 
of  war.  No  wanton  destruction  was  permitted,  nor  were  any 
buildings  burned,  unless  in  retaliation  for  being  fired  upon,  accord- 
ing to  the  usages  of  war.  Of  course  no  personal  outrage  was  per- 
mitted or  desired. 

At  "Woodstock  I  took  six  male  prisoners,  whom  I  brought  down 
the  river  as  hostages,  intending  to  land  part  of  them  before  reach- 
ing Fernandina,  and  release  them  on  parole.  But,  in  view  of  the 
previous  attacks  made  upon  us  from  the  banks,  this  would  have 
seemed  an  absurd  stretch  of  magnanimity,  and,  by  the  advice  of 
Colonel  Hawley,  I  have  brought  them  for  your  disposal. 

At  the  same  place  we  obtained  a  cannon  and  a  flag,  which  I 
respectfully  ask  permission  for  the  regiment  to  retain.  We  ob- 
tained, also,  some  trophies  of  a  different,  description,  from  a  slave- 
jail,  which  I  shall  offer  for  your  personal  acceptance :  Three  sets 
of  stocks  of  different  structure,  the  chains  and  staples  used  for 
confining  prisoners  to  the  floor,  and  the  key  of  the  building. 
They  furnish  good  illustrations  of  the  barbarism  against  which 
we  contend.  We  returned  at  the  appointed  time,  although  there 
are  many  other  objects  which  I  wish  to  effect,  and  our  rations 
are  not  nearly  exhausted.  But  the  Ben  Deford  is  crowded  with 
freight,  and  the  ammunition  of  the  John  Adams  is  running  low. 
Captain  Hallet  has  been  devoted  to  our  interest,  as  was,  also,  until 
his  lamented  death,  the  brave  Captain  Clifton.  Of  the  Planter,  I 
have  hitherto  said  nothing,  as  her  worn-out  machinery  would  have 
made  her  perfectly  valueless  but  for  the  laborious  efforts  of  Cap- 
tain Eldridge,  and  her  engineer,  Mr.  Baker,  aided  by  the  uncon- 
querable energy  of  Captain  Trowbridge,  of  company  A,  who  had 
the  command  on  board.  Thanks  to  this,  they  were  enabled,  dur- 
ing our  absence  up  the  St.  Mary's  River,  to  pay  attention  to  the 
salt-works  along  the  coast.  Finding  that  the  works  at  King's 
Bay,  formerly  destroyed  by  this  regiment,  had  never  been  rebuilt, 
they  proceeded  five  miles  up  Crooker  River,  where  salt-works 
were  seen.  Captain  Trowbridge,  with  Captain  Rogers,  of  com- 
pany F,  and  thirty  men,  then  marched  two  miles  across  a  marsh, 
drawing  a  boat  with  them,  and  then  sailed  up  a  creek  and  de- 
etroyed  the  works.  There  were  twenty-two  large  boilers,  two  store- 
houses, a  large  quantity  of  salt,  two  canoes,  with  barrels,  vats,  and 
all  things  appertaining.  I  desire  to  make  honorable  mention  of 
the  officers,  while  the  cheerfulness  and  enthusiasm  of  the  men 
made  it  a  pleasure  to  command  them. 

We  found  no  large  number  of  slaves  anywhere;  yet  we  brought 
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away  several  whole  families,  and  obtained,  by  their  means,  the  most 
trustworthy  information.  I  was  interested  to  observe  that  the 
news  of  the  President's  proclamation  produced  a  marked  effect 
upon  them,  and  in  one  case  it  was  of  the  greatest  service  to  us  in 
securing  the  hearty  aid  of  a  guide,  who  was  timid  and  distrustful 
until  he  heard  that  he  was  legally  free,  after  which  he  aided  us 
gladly,  and  came  away  with  us. 

I  may  state,  in  conclusion,  that  I  obtained  much  valuable  in- 
formation, not  necessary  to  make  public,  in  regard  to  the  location 
of  the  supplies  of  lumber,  iron,  rice,  resin,  turpentine,  and  cotton; 
and  it  would  afford  the  officers  and  men  of  the  regiment  great 
pleasure  to  be  constantly  employed  in  obtaining  these  supplies  for 
the  Government  from  rebel  sources.  But  they  would  like*  still 
better  to  be  permitted  to  occupy  some  advanced  point  in  the  inte- 
rior, with  a  steamer  or  two  like  the  John  Adams,  and  an  adequate 
supply  of  ammunition.  We  could  obtain,  to  a  great  extent,  our 
own  provisions,  and  rapidly  enlarge  our  numbers,  and  could  have 
information  in  advance  of  every  movement  against  us.  A  chain 
of  such  posts  would  completely  alter  the  whole  aspect  of  the  war 
in  the  seaboard  slave  states,  and  would  accomplish  what  no  accu- 
mulation of  Northern  regiments  can  so  easily  effect. 

No  officer  in  this  regiment  now  doubts  that  the  key  to  the  suc- 
cessful prosecution  of  this  war  lies  in  the  unlimited  employment 
of  black  troops.  Their  superiority  lies  simply  in  the  fact  that 
they  know  the  country,  and  white  troops  do  not;  and,  moreover, 
they  have  peculiarities  of  temperament,  position,  and  motive  which 
belong  to  them  alone.  Instead  of  leaving  their  homes  and  fami- 
lies to  fight,  they  are  fighting  for  their  homes  and  families,  and 
they  show  the  resolution  and  sagacity  which  a  personal  purpose 
gives.  It  would  have  been  madness  to  attempt,  with  the  bravest 
white  troops,  what  I  have  successfully  accomplished  with  black 
ones.  Every  thing,  even  to  the  fighting  of  the  vessel  and  the 
selection  of  the  proper  points  for  cannonading,  was  done  by  my 
own  soldiers;  indeed,  the  real  conductor  of  the  whole  expedition 
up  the  St.  Mary's  was  Corporal  Robert  Sutton,  of  company  G, 
formerly  a  slave  upon  the  St.  Mary's  River,  a  man  of  extraordi- 
nary qualities,  who  needs  nothing  but  a  knowledge  of  the  alphabet 
to  entitle  him  to  the  most  signal  promotion.  In  every  instance 
when  I  followed  his  advice,  the  predicted  result  followed,  and  I 
never  departed  from  it,  however  slightly,  without  having  reason 
for  subsequent  regret. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  General,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient 
servant,  T.  W.  Higginson, 

Colonel  Commanding  1st  Regiment  South  Carolina  Volunteers, 
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Undaunted  by  his  repulse  at  Fredericksburg,  the  heroic  Burn- 
iide  conceived  a  new  plan  of  operations,  embracing  a  magnificent 
cavalry  raid.  In  connection  with  a  movement  of  his  main  army 
against  the  enemy  in  front,  a  cavalry  expedition  was  organized, 
consisting  of  2,500  of  the  best  cavalry  in  the  army.  This  force, 
accompanied  by  a  brigade  of  infantry,  were  to  proceed  up  to 
Kelly's  Ford;  here  a  detachment  of  1,000  picked  cavalrymen  were 
to  cross,  proceed  to  the  Rapidan,  and  cross  that  river  at  Raccoon 
Ford,  thence  to  move  on  and  across  the  Virginia  Central  Railroad 
at  Louisa  Court-house.  They  were  next  to  cross  the  James  River 
at  Goochland,  blowing  up  the  locks  of  the  canal  at  the  place  of 
crossing,  and  from  thence  to  proceed  to  cross  the  Richmond  and 
Lynchburg  Railroad,  blowing  up  the  iron  bridge  on  that  road ; 
and  finally,  after  destroying  the  bridge  across  the  Nottaway  River 
on  the  Richmond  and  Welden  Railroad,  to  join  the  command  of 
General  Peck  at  Sutiblk,  where  steamers  were  to  take  them  on 
board  for  Aquia  Creek. 

While  this  movement  was  going  on,  the  remainder  of  the  2,500 
cavalry  was  to  be  divided,  and  one  portion  was  to  move  on  Cul- 
pepper Court-house,  while  the  other  proceeded  to  Warrenton.  It 
was  the  intention  of  General  Burnside,  that  while  this  cavalry 
raid  was  in  progress,  to  move  his  main  army  across  the  river.  An 
order  was  issued  on  the  26th  day  of  December  for  the  army  to 
have  every  thing  in  readiness  for  a  movement  at  twelve  hours' 
notice. 

This  movement  of  the  army  was  completely  frustrated  by  the 
treacherous  conduct  of  two  ofiicers  in  General  Franklin's  division. 
General  John  Cochrane  and  General  Newton,  with  the  knowledge 
of  General  Franklin  and  General  W.  F.  Smith,  went  to  "Washing- 
ton for  the  express  purpose  of  endeavoring  to  impair  the  con- 
fidence of  the  President  in  General  Burnside.  They  succeeded  so 
far  as  to  induce  the  President  to  order  General  Burnside  to  make 
no  movement  without  consultation  with  him. 

As  soon  as  General  Burnside  received  this  order,  he  promptly 
halted  his  cavalry  expedition,  which  was  then  under  way,  and 
•went  to  Washington.  The  President  told  him  what  he  had  heard, 
and  the  General  demanded  the  names  of  his  accusers.    The  Pres- 
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ident  refused  to  give  the  names.  The  General  then  declared  that 
no  person  knew  what  his  plan  was.  He  then  explained  it  to  the 
President,  and  asked  permission  to  proceed.  The  President  and 
General  Halleck  both  hesitated,  and  General  Burnside  returned  to 
his  camp. 

Meantime  these  plans,  which  had  been  communicated  only  to 
the  President,  to  General  Halleck,  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  to 
some  of  General  Burnside's  staff,  became  known  to  the  rebels  in 
"Washington,  and  the  plan  of  course  had  to  be  abandoned. 

General  Burnside,  unlike  his  predecessor,  did  not  sit  down  quietly 
and  wait  for  the  newspapers  of  the  ISTorth  to  fill  the  ears  of  the  peo- 
ple with  a  discussion  of  his  personal  grievances.  As  soon  as  one. 
plan  failed,  this  brave,  earnest,  devoted,  and  thoroughly  loyal  soldier 
went  to  work  to  form  another.  He  could  not  rest  quietly,  as  did 
McClellan  on  the  Potomac  and  after  the  battle  of  Antietam,  with 
the  enemy  in  his  front.  He  resolved  to  again  cross  the  river  and 
give  him  battle,  and  he  matured  his  plans  for  that  purpose.  On 
the  20th  of  January  he  issued  the  following  address  to  his  soldiers : 

The  commanding  general  announces  to  tte  Army  of  the  Potomac  that 
they  are  about  to  meet  the  enemy  once  more.  The  late  brilliant  actions 
in  North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  and  Arkansas  have  divided  and  weakened 
the  enemy  on  the  Rappahannock,  and  the  auspicious  moment  seems  to 
have  arrived  to  strike  a  great  and  mortal  blow  to  the  rebellion,  and  fco 
gain  that  decisive  victory  that  is  due  to  the  country.  Let  the  gallant  sol- 
diers of  so  many  brilliant  battle-fields  accomplish  this  achievement,  and  a 
fame  the  most  glorious  awaits  them.  The  commanding  general  calls  for 
a  firm  and  united  action  of  officers  and  men,  and,  under  th«  providence  of 
God,  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  will  have  taken  the  great  step  toward 
restoring  peace  to  the  country  and  the  Grovernment  to  its  rightful  authority. 

The  locality  which  the  General  first  fixed  upon  for  crossing 
the  river  was  at  Skinker's  Neck,  ten  miles  below  the  city.  The 
rebels  had  anticipated  a  movement  of  the  kind,  and  had  distrib- 
uted corps  of  observation  and  double  lines  of  pickets  for  twenty- 
five  miles  above  and  below  Fredericksburg,  constructing  rifle-pits 
and  other  appliances  to  prevent  the  passage  of  the  river.  Somo 
ten  or  a  dozen  fords  within  this  distance  were  closely  watched. 
The  strictest  secrecy  was  kept  on  Burnside's  part,  and  feints  made 
to  lead  the  enemy  to  think  that  several  fords  would  be  attempted 
at  once.  The  crossing  was  to  have  been  made  on  Tuesday,  tha 
20th  of  January,  but  finding  that  the  enemy  were  closely  watch- 
ing Skinker's  Neck,  the  United  States  Ford,  ten  miles  above  Fal- 
mouth, was  next  selected.  This  was  also  watched;  and  finally 
,  Banks'  Ford,  a  few  miles  lower  down,  was  determined  upon,  and 
the  army  set  in  motion.  Pontoons  were  to  be  laid  at  dawn  under 
cover  of  the  fire  of  sharp-shooters,  and  the  heights  in  the  rear 
planted  with  artillery.  A  feint  was  at  the  same  time  to  be  made 
by  General  Sumner,  five  miles  below  the  town. 

At  9  o'clock  on  the  night  of  the  20th,  a  terrible  storm  set 
in,  and  by  daylight  the  mud  became  so  deep  that  it  was  found 
impossible  to  move  the  pontoons  even  with  double  and  triple 
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teams  of  mules  and  horses.  The  storm  raged  with  unabated  fury; 
the  soldiers  were  soaked  to  the  skin,  and  suffered  from  the  cold. 
In  gangs  of  one  hundred  and  fifty,  they  attempted  to  draw  the 
pontoon  wagons,  hut  could  not  move  them  through  the  mud. 
Twenty  horses  were  hitched  to  single  pieces  of  artillery,  but  the 
attempt  to  move  them  failed.  Desperate  efforts  were  made  to.  get 
through  with  the  bridges,  but  in  vain,  and  on  Thursday  night 
the  army  was  ordered  back  to  its  old  position,  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Fredericksburg. 

Both  at  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg  and  during  the  late  move- 
ment, there  had  been  a  want  of  co-operation  in  General  Burn- 
side's  plans  manifested  by  some  of  his  ofiicers,  who  had  been  espe- 
cial favorites  of  the  former  commanders.  Deeming  it  his  duty  to 
enforce  military  subordination  in  his  army,  General  Buruside  drew 
up  a  general  order,  in  which  he  dismissed  some  officers  from  the 
service,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  President,  relieved  others 
from  duty,  and  sentenced  several  deserters  to  death.  This  order 
was  laid  before  the  President,  who,  while  he  admitted  that  General 
Burnside  was  right,  declined  to  approve  the  order.  General  Burn- 
side  thereupon,  for  the  second  time,  tendered  the  resignation  of 
his  commission  as  Major-General,  but  the  President  declined  to 
receive  it,  and  shortly  after  informed  him  that  he  had  concluded 
to  relieve  him  from  duty,  and  appoint  General  Hooker  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  He  again  insisted  that  his 
resignation  be  accepted,  but  the  President  declined,  and,  after 
some  urging,  the  General  consented  to  take  leave  of  absence  for 
thirty  days,  with  the  understanding  that  he  should  be  assigned  to 
duty,  as  he  deemed  it  improper  to  hold  a  commission  as  Major- 
General,  and  receive  his  pay  without  rendering  service  therefor. 

General  Franklin  was  relieved  of  his  command,  as  was  also 
General  Sumner,  at  his  own  request.  The  latter  General  had 
given  to  both  McCIellan  and  Burnside  a.  zealous,  hearty  support, 
worthy  of  one  who  had  served  his  country  long  and  faithfully. 
The  self-distrust  of  General  Burnside,  when  the  command  of  this 
army  was  first  tendered  to  him,  did  no  discredit  to  his  ability.  It 
was  the  expression  of  his  frank  and  generous  nature,  and  he  com- 
manded the  respect  of  his  country  for  his  earnestness,  purity,  and 
unselfish  patriotism.  In  his  general  order,  dated  January  26, 
taking  leave  of  the  army,  he  said : 

By  direction  of  the  President  of  tte  United  States,  tte  commanding 
general  this  day  transfers  the  command  of  this  army  to  Major-General 
Joseph  Hooker. 

The  short  time  that  he  has  directed  your  movements  has  not  been  fruit- 
ful of  victory  nor  any  considerable  advancement  of  our  line,  but  it  has 
again  demonstrated  an  amount  of  courage,  patience,  and  endurance  that, 
under  more  favorable  circumstances,  would  have  accomplished  great  results. 

Continue  to  exercise  these  virtues;  be  true  in  your  devotion  to  your 
country,  and  the  principles  you  have  sworn  to  maintain ;  give  to  the  brave 
and  skillful  general  who  has  long  been  identified  with  your  organization, 
and  who  is  now  to  command  you,  your  full  and  cordial  support  and  co- 
operation, and  you  will  deserve  success. 
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Your  general,  in  taking  an  affectionate  leave  of  the  army,  from  which 
he  separates  with  so  much  regret,  may  be  pardoned  if  he  bids  an  especial 
farewell  to  his  long  and  tried  associates  of  the  Ninth  Corps.  His  prayers 
are  that  God  may  be  with  you,  and  grant  you  continual  success  until  the 
rebellion  is  crushed. 

After  a  brief  respite  from  service,  General  Burnside  was  or- 
dered to  take  command  of  the  "  Department  of  the  Ohio,"  and 
very  soon  thereafter  his  faithful  Ninth  Corps  was  ordered  to  join 
their  old  commander  in  that  department.  It  was  the  gallant  sol- 
diers of  this  corps  who  had  won  the  victories  of  Roanoke  and 
iTewberne ;  and  who,  under  Reno,  had  charged  up  the  heights  and 
cleared  the  crest  of  South  Mountain ;  and  who,  under  the  eye  of 
Burnside,  had  forced  the  terrible  passage  of  the  bridge  at  Antie- 
tam,  and  made  a  lodgment  on  the  heights  beyond.  It  was  this 
corps  that  Burnside  had  ordered,  on  the  night  of  the  repulse  at 
Fredericksburg,  to  be  drawn  up  in  column  of  regiments  and  hurled 
at  daylight  upon  Lee's  left  wing.  It  was  this  corps  that  Burn- 
side, in  the  movement  that  was  frustrated  by  the  storm  of  the  2l8t 
of  January,  relied  upon  to  again  cross  the  river  at  Fredericksburg 
and  assault  the  enemy's  works  in  front.  These  veterans  of  eight 
pitched  battles  were  gratified  with  the  prospect  of  joining  their 
old  commander  in  the  West. 

Upon  taking  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  on  the 
26th  of  January,  General  Hooker  issued  the  following  general 
order : 

By  direction  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  undersigned  has 
assumed  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  He  enters  upon  the  dis- 
charge of  the  duties  imposed  by  this  trust  with  a  just  appreciation  of 
their  responsibility.  Since  the  formation  of  this  army  he  has  been  iden- 
tified with  its  history.  He  has  shared  with  you  its  glories  and  reverses, 
with  no  other  desire  than  that  these  relations  might  remain  unchanged 
until  its  destiny  should  be  accomplished. 

In  the  record  of  yoifr  achievements  there  is  much  to  be  proud  of,  and, 
with  the  blessing  of  God,  we  will  contribute  something  to  the  renown  of 
our  arms  and  the  success  of  our  cause.  To  secure  these  ends,  your  com- 
mander will  require  the  cheerful  and  zealous  co-operation  of  every  officer 
and  soldier  in  this  army. 

In  equipment,  intelligence,  and  valor,  the  enemy  is  our  inferior.  Let  us 
never  hesitate  to  give  him  battle  whenever  we  can  find  him.  The  under- 
signed only  gives  expression  to  the  feelings  of  this  army,  when  he  con- 
veys to  our  late  commander,  Major-General  Burnside,  the  most  cordial 
good  wishes  for  his  future. 

[Signed]  Joseph  Hookeb. 

Soon  after  taking  command,  General  Hooker  reorganized  the 
army  by  breaking  up  the  grand  divisions  and  adopting  the  corpa 
organization.  The  cavalry  was  consolidated  into  one  corps,  under 
General  Stonenian,  and  to  each  army  corps  was  assigned  its  pro- 
portion of  artillery.  The  army  then  went  into  winter  quarters, 
near  Falmouth,  and  no  movement  of  importance  took  place  for 
several  months. 
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WLile  the  armies  of  Lee  and  Hooker  were  observing  each 
other  ou  the  Rappahannock,  and  while  the  Union  army  was  un- 
dergoing a  change  of  commanders,  the  movements  of  other  hostile 
forces  were  taking  place  on  the  soil  of  Virginia. 

On  the  29th  of  January,  Major-General  Peck,  who  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  Union  forces  stationed  at  Suflblk,  in  the  south-eastern 
part  of  Virginia,  got  information  that  a  detachment  of  the  rebels, 
under  General  Pryor,  had  crossed  the  Blackwater  River.  Ar- 
rangements to  meet  them  were  speedily  made,  and  Brigadier- 
General  Corcoran  was  placed  in  command  of  details  from  each  of 
tlie  brigades  stationed  at  this  point.  After  Colonel  Corcoran  was 
released  from  prison  in  Richmond,  as  stated  in  a  former  chapter, 
he  visited  Washington,  and,  clothed  with  full  authority  from  the 
Government,  he  proceeded  to  New  York  City  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  a  brigade.  With  full  confidence  in  the  sterling  qualities 
of  the  tried  chief  who  had  led  the  old  69th  into  the  thickest  of  the 
fight  on  the  bloody  field  of  Bull  Run,  the  sons  of  the  Emerald  Isle 
flocked  to  his  standard  with  characteristic  enthusiasm.  This  brig- 
ade, when  reported  ready  for  duty,  was  ordered  to  Fortress  Mon- 
roe, to  take  part  in  the  contemplated  movement  in  that  quarter ; 
but,  owing  to  the  state  of  aflsairs  in  other  departments,  this  move- 
ment was  deferred,  and  General  Corcoran  was  ordered  to  Sufi^blk, 
to  join  General  Peck. 

In  addition  to  his  own  brigade,  the  troops  above  referred  to,  that 
were  selected  to  operate  against  Pryor,  and  placed  under  command 
of  General  Corcoran,  consisted  of  the  6th  Massachusetts,  13th  In- 
diana, 155th  and  164th  New  York,  11th,  56th,  and  167th  Pennsyl- 
vania regiments ;  the  7th  Massachusetts  battery,  the  4th  United 
States  artillery,  company  D,  and  the  11th  Pennsylvania  cavalry. 

The  expedition  started  on  the  evening  of  the  29th  of  January, 
by  the  light  of  the  moon.  Colonel  Speer,  with  the  cavalry,  in  ad- 
vance. Great  circumspection  was  necessary,  as  the  exact  locality 
of  the  enemy  was  not  known,  and  every  precaution  was  taken  to 
prevent  surprise.  At  4  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  foe  was  discov- 
ered near  the  "  Deserted  House,"  on  the  Blackwater  road,  and  dis- 
tant about  ten  miles  from  Suflblk.  The  position  selected  was  an 
excellent  one,  and  they  were  found  to  be  in  considerable  force  in 
cavalry,  infantry,  and  artillery. 

General  Corcoran  got  his  batteries  in  position,  and  opened  upon 
the  enemy.  His  fire  was  promptly  replied  to  by  the  rebel  guns, 
and  for  over  three  hours  this  artillery  duel  continued.  The  prac- 
tice on  both  sides  is  said  to  have  been  excellent.  During  this  time, 
however,  the  enemy  was  slowly  giving  way,  and  by  7  o'clock  their 
pieces  were  chiefly  silenced,  and  they  had  been  driven  two  miles 
from  their  first  position  and  taken  up  another. 

General  Corcoran  was  now  satisfied  that  the  time  had  arrived 
for  an  infantry  charge,  and  gave  orders  to  advance  upon  the 
enemy.  His  regiments  were  all  new,  and  had  never  before  been 
under  fire.  The  ordeal  was  a  fearful  one  for  untried  troops.  The 
only  way  to  advance  was  through  a  sort  of  gorge,  with  heavy  tim- 
ber and  swamp  land  on  either  side  of  the  road,  and  this  narrow 
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passage  was  swept  by  the  enemy's  artillery.  There  was  no  other 
road  to  victory,  and  it  had  to  be  passed.  The  moment  was  one  of 
peril,  and  the  least  delay  would  risk  the  chance  of  triumph.  All 
the  troops  proved  equal  to  the  emergency,  with  the  exception  of 
the  167th  Pennsylvania  militia — drafted  men.  They  proved  re- 
creant to  the  orders  of  their  general,  as  well  as  to  the  demands  of 
patriotism  and  the  dictates  of  manhood.  This  delay  lost  to  Gen- 
eral Corcoran  the  golden  opportunity  of  capturing  the  enemy's 
cannon,  as  well  as  a  large  portion  of  his  men.  Time  was  thus  af- 
forded for  Pryor  to  retreat,  which  he  improved  to  such  good  ad- 
vantage that  General  Corcoran  had  to  follow  him  seven  miles 
before  he  came  up  with  his  rear  guard.  A  sharp  engagement 
now  took  place,  which  lasted  until  night. 

It  was  not  expedient  to  make  further  pursuit,  and  the  enemy 
were  allowed  to  retire  beyond  the  Blackwater  liiver.  The  cool- 
ness, judgment,  and  perseverance  of  General  Corcoran  were  highly 
praised.  The  march,  the  battle,  and  the  pursuit  had  occupied 
nearly  twenty-four  hours,  and  the  men,  although  terribly  fatigued, 
had  still  to  retrace  their  steps  to  Sufiblk,  which  they  reached  early 
tlie  next  morning.  But  for  the  defection  of  the  regiment  spoken 
of,  the  success  would  have  been  complete.  As  it  was,  the  victory 
was  dearly  bought  by  the  loss  of  over  one  hundred  in  killed  and 
wounded.  As  an  offset,  however,  the  loss  of  the  enemy  was  found 
to  be  much  larger,  and  many  prisoners  had  been  taken  ;  besides, 
the  general  had  tested  the  quality  of  his  raw  troops,  which,  with 
the  exception  before  named,  proved  to  be  highly  satisfactory. 

As  our  wounded  soldiers  were  being  brought  into  Sufiblk,  their 
Bufterings  were  publicly  made  sport  of  by  the  women  of  the  place. 
Their  conduct  was  so  outrageous,  that  the  provost-marshal  found 
it  necessary  to  place  a  guard  at  several  houses. 

On  the  day  following  the  battle,  Major-General  Peck,  with  his 
Btaft*  and  an  escort,  visited  the  field,  and  on  his  return  he  issued 
the  following 

Congratulatory  Order. 

The  commanding  general  desires  to  express  his  warmest  thanks  to  Brig- 
adier-General Corcoran,  and  the  troops  assigned  to  his  command,  for  their 
good  conduct  and  gallant  bearing  in  the  engagement  of  January  30,  1863, 
at  Deserted  House,  and  which  resulted  in  driving  the  Confederate  forces  to 
the  Blackwater.  Most  of  the  regiments  were  under  fire  for  the  first  time, 
and  furnished  those  so  unfortunate  as  not  to  have  part  in  the  expedition 
with  examples  of  patriotism  worthy  of  imitation. 

The  misconduct  of  some  of  the  troops  has  been  brought  to  his  notice, 
but  he  forbears  to  specify  them,  in  the  belief  that  those  conscious  of  de- 
serving censure  will  avail  themselves  of  the  first  opportunity  to  retrieve 
the  past. 

Especial  commendation  is  due  the  wounded  for  their  bravery  on  the  field 
and  for  their  patience  under  suffering.  They  are  cared  for  by  the  kind 
and  skillful  officers  of  the  Medical  Department,  under  the  able  supcrin- 
tendance  of  Surgeon  Hand. 

The  families  and  friends  of  the  dead  have  the  sympathies  of  all  patriots, 
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and  the  precious  recollection  that  they  fell  in  the  sacred  cause  of  constitu- 
tional liberty. 

By  command  of  Major-General  Peck. 

Early  in  April,  1863,  the  report  of  the  joint  committee  of  Con- 
gress on  the  conduct  of  the  war  was  given  to  the  public.  This 
committee  was  appointed  in  December,  1861,  and  consisted  of  two 
Senators  and  four  Representatives,  and,  although  it  was  composed 
of  men  who  differed  widely  in  their  political  views  and  personal 
sympathies,  yet  they  were,  nevertheless,  united  by  an  honest  purpose 
to  discover  and  give  to  the  people  of  the  country  the  whole  truth. 
In  the  conclusions  at  which  they  arrived,  they  were  unanimous. 
In  the  progress  of  their  investigations,  they  examined  a  large 
number  of  witnesses,  among  them  over  one  hundred  army  officers. 
There  was  evidently  no  object  or  purpose  to  detract  from  or  add 
to  the  merits  of  any  officer  connected  with  the  army.  By  means 
of  this  report,  the  public  was  for  the  first  time  put  in  possession 
of  a  clear  and  impartial  history  of  that  great  organization — the 
Army  of  the  Potomac — which  the  nation  raised  with  such  unex- 
ampled rapidity  in  the  fall  of  1861,  which  was  equipped  with  such 
liberal  expenditure,  and  which  was  so  generously,  but  unfortun- 
ately, entrusted  to  an  untried,  and,  as  it  afterward  appeared,  in- 
competent commander.  The  hopes  of  the  nation  were  long  and 
patiently,  but  confidently,  centered  upon  this  army.  Why  these 
hopes  were  so  cruelly  disappointed  can  be  seen  by  the  evidence 
published  in  this  report.  The  committee  deal  not  with  theories 
or  arguments  or  opinions,  but  with  incontrovertible  facts,  upon 
which  the  judgment  of  history  will  be  based. 

They  say  that  if  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  had  fulfilled  the  ex- 
pectations warranted  by  its  numbers  and  character,  the  war  would 
have  long  since  been  closed.  They  state  that  when  General 
McClellan  assumed  the  command,  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  num- 
bered 185,000  men,  well  armed  and  fully  equipped.  The  force  of 
the  enemy  was  variously  estimated  from  70,000  to  210,000;  but  the 
committee  think  the  lowest  number  was  too  high.  When  at  length 
an  advance  upon  Richmond  was  determined  upon.  General  McClel- 
lan proposed  that  it  should  be  made  by  way  of  Fortress  Monroe, 
on  the  Rappahannock,  in  opposition  to  the  opinion  of  the  Presi- 
dent that  it  should  be  made  by  way  of  Manassas.  At  a  council  of 
war,  eight  generals  were  in  favor  of  McClellan's  plan  and  four 
against  it.  Subsequently,  the  commanding  general  proposed  to 
abandon  the  Rappahannock  route,  and  advance  by  way  of  the  York 
and  James  Rivers.  The  whole  conduct  of  the  campaign,  from  the 
siege  of  Yorktown,  is  criticised  and  condemned.  The  committee 
give  it  as  the  opinion  of  several  generals,  that  if  the  enemy  had 
been  promptly  followed  up  after  the  battle  of  Williamsburg,  they 
might,  with  little  or  no  opposition,  have  been  pursued  straight  into 
Richmond.  The  ^distance  from  Williamsburg  to  the  Chickahominy 
was  forty  or  fifty  miles.  The  army  was  two  weeks  in  passing  over 
it.  The  battles  of  Seven  Pines  and  Fair  Oaks  were  fought  on  the 
31st  of  May  and  the  Ist  of  June.    In  summing  up  the  result  of 
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these,  the  committee  say  that  "the  officers  engaged  who  have  been 
examined,  testify  that  the  army  could  have  pushed  right  on  to  the 
city  of  Richmond,  with  httle  resistance;  that  the  enemy  were  very 
much  broken  and  demoralized,  throwing  away  arms,  clothing,  etc., 
that  might  impede  their  flight."  At  this  time,  according  to  the 
documents  referred  to  by  the  committee.  General  McClellau  pro- 
posed an  immediate  advance.  On  the  2d  of  June  he  wrote  to  the 
Secretary  of  War:  "The  enemy  attacked  in  force  and  with  great 
spirit  yesterday ;  but  are  every-where  repulsed  with  great  lose. 
Our  troops  charged  frequently  on  both  days,  and  uniformly  broke 
the  enemy.  Tlie  result  is,  that  our  left  is  within  four  miles  of 
Hichmond,  I  only  wait  for  the  river  to  fall,  to  cross  with  the 
rest  of  the  force  and  make  a  general  attack.  Should  I  find  them 
holding  firm  in  a  very  strong  position,  I  may  wait  for  what  troops 
I  can  bring  up  from  Fortress  Monroe;  but  the  morale  of  my  troops 
is  such  that  I  can  venture  much.  I  do  not  fear  for  odds  against 
me.  The  victory  is  complete,  and  all  credit  is  due  to  the  gal- 
lantry of  our  officers  and  men."  The  proposed  movement,  how- 
ever, was  not  made,  because  of  the  high  state  of  the  water  and 
the  bad  roads.  On  the  18th  of  June,  the  General  telegraphed  to 
the  President,  that,  "after  to-morrow,  we  shall  fight  the  rebel 
army  as  soon  as  Providence  will  permit.  "\Ve  shall  await  only  a 
favorable  condition  of  the  earth  and  sky,  and  the  completion  of 
some  necessary  preliminaries."  Two  days  after,  June  20,  the 
strength  of  the  army  is  given  as  follows :  "  Present  for  duty,  115,- 
202;  special  duty,  sick,  and  in  arrest,  12,225;  absent,  29,511;  to- 
tal, 159,938."  On  the  25th  of  June,  General  McClellan  writes  that 
the  rebel  force  is  stated  to  be  200,000;  that  he  shall  have  to  con- 
tend against  great  odds,  and  that,  if  any  disaster  occurs,  he  is  not 
responsible  for  it;  it  was  too  late  to  ask  for  more  reinforcements. 
Then  follows  an  analysis  of  the  seven  days'  battles,  and  the  retreat 
to  James  River,  of  which  the  committee  say,  in  summation :  "  It 
would  appear,  from  all  the  information  your  committee  can  obtain, 
that  the  battles  were  fought,  the  troops  handled,  new  dispositions 
made,  and  old  ones  changed,  entirely  by  the  corps  commanders, 
without  directions  from  the  commanding  general.  He  would 
place  the  troops  in  the  morning,  then  leave  the  field,  and  seek  the 
position  for  the  next  day,  giving  no  directions  until  the  close  of 
the  day's  fighting,  when  the  troops  would  be  ordered  to  fall  back 
during  the  night  to  the  new  position  assigned  by  him.  In  that 
manner  the  army  reached  the  James  River."  After  the  battle  of 
Malvern  Ilill,  July  1,  the  committee  say  that  many  ofidcers,  who 
were  examined  by  them,  "  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  enemy  were 
so  severely  punished  that  they  could  have  been  followed  into  Rich- 
mond, had  our  army  followed  them  up  vigorously."  On  the  3d  of 
July,  after  the  army  had  reached  Harrison's  Bar,  General  McClel- 
lan writes  to  the  Secretary  of  "War,  that  he  hopes  that  the  enemy 
are  as  severely  worn  out  as  we  are.  He  can  not  estimate  our  losses, 
but  doubts  whether  there  are  50,000  men  under  their  colors.  To 
capture  Richmond,  there  would  require  reinforcements  of  at  least 
100,000  men.     The  army  remained  at  Harrison's  Bar  during  July 
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and  a  part  of  August.  Ilalleck  and  Burnside  visited  the  army, 
whose  strength  was  estimated  at  from  85,000  to  90,000.  At  a 
council  of  war,  a  majority  were  in  favor  of  witlidrawing  the  army. 
General  McCIcllan  was  opposed  to  this,  and  asked  for  a  reinforce- 
ment of  50,000  men,  to  renew  the  advance  upon  Richmond.  He 
was  told  that  only  20,000  could  be  given,  and  consented  to  ad- 
vance with  this  number.  Subsequently,  he  demanded  15,000  or 
20,000  more,  when  it  was  determined  to  withdraw  the  army.  The 
report  of  the  committee  goes  on  to  narrate  the  events  of  the  cam- 
paign following  the  withdrawing  of  the  army  from  the  Peninsula, 
mcluding  the  battles  in  Maryland,  and  the  subsequent  proceedings 
of  General  McClellan,  up  to  the  time  when  he  'was  relieved  from 
command.  The  same  general  features  characterized  the  campaign 
in  Maryland  that  characterized  the  campaign  on  the  Peninsula. 
In  each  may  be  seen  the  same  unreadiness  to  move  promptly  and 
act  vigorously ;  the  same  desire  for  more  troops  before  advancing, 
and  the  same  references  on  the  part  of  General  McClellan  to  the 
great  superiority  of  numbers  of  the  enemy,  and  this  after  gaining 
victories  over  the  enemy  which  were  only  not  decisive  because  not 
properly  followed  up ;  the  same  absence  of  the  commanding  gen- 
eral from  the  immediate  field  of  operations,  leaving  to  his  corps 
commanders  the  task  of  handling  the  troops  in  battle,  and  the 
same  system  of  fighting  his  army  in  driblets,  allowing  single  corps 
to  contend  with  the  concentrated  army  of  the  enemy,  and  gaining 
victories  only  because  of  the  superior  fighting  qualities  of  the  rank 
and  file,  and  the  good  judgment  and  bravery  of  his  corps  and  di- 
vision commanders.  After  the  battle  of  Antietam  followed  a  long 
period  of  inaction,  during  which  the  enemy  were  allowed  to  recu- 
perate from  their  defeats  and  to  place  themselves  in  a  safe  position. 
On  the  6th  of  October,  the  President,  having  become  impatient, 
positively  ordered  an  advance.  General  McClellan  answered  that 
ne  had  not  enough  shoes,  clothing,  etc.,  to  advance.  On  the  25th 
of  October,  still  remaining  inactive,  notwithstanding  the  positive 
order  of  the  President,  General  McClellan  transmitted  to  General 
Halleck  a  report  of  Colonel  Robert  Williams,  commanding  a  de- 
tachment of  cavalry,  stating  that  nearly  half  his  horses  are  un- 
sound, from  "  sore  tongue,  grease,  and  consequent  lameness  and 
sore  backs,"  and  that  the  "  horses  which  are  still  sound  are  abso- 
lutely broken  down  from  fatigue  and  want  of  flesh."  This  con- 
stant tardiness  and  evident  seeking  of  excuses  for  remaining 
inactive,  induced  the  President  to  reply  the  same  day  to  General 
McClellan:  "I  have  just  read  your  dispatch  about  sore  tongue 
and  fatigued  horses.  Will  you  pardon  me  for  asking  what  the 
horses  of  your  army  have  done  since  the  battle  of  Antietam,  that 
fatigues  any  thing?"  Finally,  four  weeks  after  receiving  the 
positive  order  of  the  President  to  advance,  on  the  3d  of  Novem- 
ber, the  last  of  McClellan's  army  crossed  the  Potomac,  and  on  the 
5th  of  November  the  order  was  issued  transferring  the  command 
of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  from  General  McClellan  to  General 
Burnside. 

The  whole  tone  of  the  report  is  condemnatory  of  the  course  of 
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General  McClellan.  The  general  conclusions  of  tlie  committee 
may  be  thus  summed  up:  During  the  autumn  of  1861  and  the 
spring  and  winter  of  1862,  we  were  ahnost  uniformly  successful, 
as  at  Hatteras,  Port  Royal,  Fort  Henry,  Mill  Spring,  Fort  Don- 
elson,  Roanoke  Island,  in  Missouri  and  Arkansas,  and  on  the 
Mississippi,  especially  at  the  city  of  ISTew  Orleans.  Had  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  during  this  period,  corresponded 
with  that  of  the  other  branches  of  our  forces,  the  termination  of 
the  campaign  of  1862  would  have  seen  the  rebellion  well  nigh,  if 
not  entirely,  overthrown.  In  the  words  of  the  report :  "  "VYe  must 
obtain  uninterrupted  control  of  the  Mississippi.  We  must  reach 
those  great  railroad  arteries — the  one  bordering  on  the  Atlantic 
seaboard,  the  other  stretching  through  the  Virginia  and  Tennessee 
valleys  to  the  west  and  south.  "We  must,  as  soon  as  possible, 
take  the  few  fortified  seaports  remaining  in  possession  of  the  reb- 
els, and  then  we  shall  have  virtually  disarmed  the  rebellion,  cut 
it  off  from  all  external  sources  of  food  and  arms,  and  have  sur- 
rounded it  by  forces  which  can  press  upon  it  from  any  quarter,  at 
the  same  time  severing  their  means  of  intercommunication." 


CHAPTER    XIY. 

Siege  of  Vicksburg.  Canal  at  Youn^r's  Point.  Lake  Providence  Canal.  Yazoo  Pas9 
Expedition.  Steele's  Bayou  Expedition.  Queen  of  the  West.  Indianola.  March 
from  Milliken's  Bend  to  New  Carthage.  Gunboats  run  the  Batteries  at  Vicksburg, 
Bombardment  of  Grand  Gulf.  Landing  at  Bruinsburg.  Feint  on  Haines's  Bluflf. 
Battle  at  Port  Gibson.  Battle  at  Raymond.  Battle  near  Jackson.  Jackson  Occu- 
pied. Battle  on  Baker's  Creek.  Battle  at  Black  River  Bridge.  Vicksburg  Invested. 
Surrender  of  Vicksburg.  Jackson  Occupied  by  Sherman.  Yazoo  City  Occupied  by 
Herron. 

The  first  attempt  to  take  Vicksburg  having  failed  through  the 
cowa^"^^'''  «'T'vp7ider  of  Holly  Springs,  which  prevented  General 
Grant  from  assisting  General  Sherman  in  his  attack  on  the  28th 
and  29th  of  Decu.^ber,  another  attempt  was  inaugurated  in  the 
latter  part  of  January,  1863,  which  was  destined  to  be  more  suc- 
cessful, though  not  without  many  reverses,  and  which  forms  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  chapters  in  the  history  of  military  science. 
On  the  23d  of  January,  General  McClernand  left  Arkansas  Post 
with  the  Army  of  the  Mississippi,  having  blown  up  the  fortifica- 
tions and  destroyed  every  thing  that  could  be  made  a  means  of 
offense  or  defense,  and  proceeded  to  Vicksburg.  On  the  29th  of 
the  same  month,  General  Grant  arrived  there  with  the  rest  of  the 
Army  of  the  Tennessee,  and  assumed  coipmand  in  person,  landing 
a  portion  of  his  troops  a  few  miles  above  Vicksburg,  at  Milliken's 
Bend,  and  another  portion  a  little  further  down  the  river,  opposite 
Vicksburg,  at  Young's  Point.  A  fleet  of  gunboats  and  transports, 
under  command  of  Rear  Admiral  David  D.  Porter,  supported  him. 
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General  Grant  soon  became  satisfied  that  Vicksbiirg  could  only 
be  turned  from  the  south  side,  and,  in  accordance  with  this  convic- 
tion, he  renewed  the  attempt  first  tried  by  General  Williams,  seven 
months  before,  to  cut  a  canal  across  the  neck  of  the  peninsula 
opposite  A'icksburg,  on  the  Louisiana  side  of  the  river,  hoping  to 
make  a  channel  which  would  pass  transports  for  moving  the  army 
and  carrying  supplies  to  the  new  base  of  operations  thus  provided. 
The  task,  however,  proved  much  more  Herculean  than  it  at  first 
appeared,  and  was  made  much  more  so  by  the  almost  continuous  , 
rains  that  fell  during  the  whole  of  the  time  this  work  was  prose- 
cuted. The  river,  too,  continued  to  rise  and  make  a  large  expendi- 
ture of  labor  necessary  to  keep  the  water  out  of  the  camps  and 
the  projected  canal. 

Fmally,  on  the  8th  of  March,  the  rapid  rise  of  the  river,  and  the 
ccmsequent  great  pressure  upon  the  dam  across  the  canal  near  the 
upper  end,  at  the  main  Mississippi  levee,  caused  it  to  give  way  and 
let  through  the  low  lands  back  of  the  camps  a  torrent  of  water 
that  separated  the  north  and  south  shores  of  the  peninsula  as 
eflectually  as  if  the  Mississippi  flowed  between  them.  There  was 
some  delay  in  trying  to  repair  damages,  and  finally  the  enterprise 
was  abandoned  on  account  of  the  low  stage  of  the  water. 

While  a  portion  'of  General  Grant's  men  were  thus  busy  with 
pick-ax  and  spade  at  Young's  Point,  anothcsf  body  of  men  were 
detailed  for  a  somewhat  similar  operation  up  the  river,  nearly 
seventy  miles  north  from  Vicksburg.  Here  there  is  found,  about 
five  miles  west  of  the  river,  a  large  expanse  of  water,  called  Lake 
Providence,  A  bayou  full  of  snags,  and  winding  through  the 
entangling  forest,  connected  the  southern  extremity  of  this  lake 
with  the  no^rthern  extremity  of  Swan  Lake.  This  sheet  of  water, 
thirty  miles  in  extent,  found  an  outlet  in  the  Tensas  River,  which 
emptied  into  the  Black  River,  which  last  stream  flowed  sluggishly 
into  the  Red  River.  Could  the  boats  descend  by  this  route,  they 
would  enter  the  Mississippi  several  miles  below  Natchez.  It  was, 
apparently,  only  necessary  to  cut  a  canal  five  miles  long  through 
the  morass,  dig  out  the  shallows,  drag  out  th6  snags,  cut  away  the 
wind-falls,  and  saw  off  the  gigantic  stumps  through  this  route  of 
more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  to  give  us,  as  it  were,  a  new 
Mississippi  parallel  with  the  old  one. 

Great  expectations  were  entertained  by  many  as  to  the  result. 
It  was  even,  by  some,  apprehended  that  the  channel  of  the  river 
would  be  changed  all  the  way  to  the  Gulf,  leaving  both  ISTatchea 
and  New  Orleans  inland  towns,  far  away  to  the  east  of  that  great 
river  upon  which  their  existence  depended. 

The  canal  was  successfully  opened.  One  steamer  and  a  few 
barges  entered  the  lake  and  began  to  descend  these  sluggish  bay- 
ous. But  the  river  persisted  in  its  old  course.  As  the  waters  of 
the  spring  flood  fell,  the  new  channel  became  but  a  shallow  creek, 
througli  which  the  majestic  stream  scorned  to  flow.  West  Louis- 
iana was  not  flooded,  New  Orleans  was  not  left  to  dust  and  ashes. 
The  Lake  Providence  Canal  proved  a  failure — one  of  those  failures 
through  a  series  of  which  keen  sagacity  and  indomitable  energy, 
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fruitful  in  resources  and  never  discouraged,  often  accomplishes  its 
most  signal  successes. 

There  was  a  third  plan  to  be  tried.  One  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
north  of  Yicksburg,  in  an  air  line  and  nearly  opposite  St.  Helena, 
there  is,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  river,  a  sheet  of  water  called 
Moon  Lake.  It  is  separated  from  the  river  but  by  a  narrow  strip 
of  land,  a  few  hundred  yards  wide.  From  this  lake  a  crooked  and 
narrow  stream,  known  as  the  Yazoo  Pass,  leads  into  the  Coldwater 
River.  This  again  enters  into  the  Tallahatchie,  which,  in  turn, 
empties  into  the  Yazoo,  about  seventy  miles  north  of  Yicksburg. 
It  was  decided  to  cut  a  canal  into  Moon  Lake,  and  clear  the 
obstructions  from  Yazoo  Pass. 

The  canal  was  speedily  cut,  and  the  steamboats,  entering  Moon 
Lake,  commenced  their  perilous  descent  through  these  labyrinth- 
ine streams,  along  which  the  canoe  of  the  Indian  had  jjrobably 
never  yet  been  paddled.  The  task  was  one  of  extremest  difficulty. 
The  crooked  channel  was  overhung  by  the  gigantic  branches  of 
cypress  and  sycamore  trees,  sweeping  low  down  over  the  water 
and  rendering  the  passage  almost  impossible.  Gnarled  roots  and 
stumps  and  snags  obstructed  the  channel.  The  flood  of  the 
swollen  Mississippi,  rushing  through  the  bayous,  created  a  swift 
and  dangerous  current.  Upon  these  whirling  streams  the  steamers 
were  drifted  along^  using  their  paddle-wheels  only  in  backing 
water,  to  check  their  otherwise  too  rapid  motion.  They  found  it 
frequently  necessary  to  make  an  entire  stop  to  remove  obstruc- 
tions. Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  not  strange  that  their  aver- 
age rate  of  speed  should  have  been  but  a  mile  in  three  hours  and 
a  half. 

By  this  route  General  Grant  at  first  only  expected  to  get  into 
the  Yazoo  by  way  of  the  Coldwater  and  Tallahatchie,  with  soma 
lighter  gunboats  and  a  few  troops,  and  destroy  the  enemy's  trans- 
ports in  that  stream,  and  some  gunboats  which  he  knew  they  were 
building.  The  navigation,  however,  proved  so  much  better  than 
had  been  expected,  that  he  attempted  to  make  this  the  route  for 
obtaining  a  foothold  on  high  land  above  Haines's  Bluff",  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Yazoo,  and  small-class  steamers  were  accordingly 
ordered  for  transporting  an  army  that  way.  Major-General  J.  B. 
McPherson,  commanding  the  Seventeenth  Corps,  was  directed  to 
hold  his  corps  in  readiness  to  move  by  this  route,  and  one  division 
from  each  of  the  Thirteenth  and  Fifteenth  Corps  were  collected 
near  the  entrance  of  the  Pass,  to  be  added  to  his  command.  It 
soon  became  evident  that  a  sufficient  number  of  boats  could  not 
be  obtained  for  the  movement  of  more  than  one  division. 

While  the  Union  forces  were  opening  one  end  of  the  Pass,  the 
enemy  was  diligently  closing  the  other  end,  and  in  this  way  suc- 
ceeded in  gaining  time  to  strongly  fortify  Greenwood,  below  the 
junction  of  the  Tallahatchie  and  Yallobusha.  The  advance  of 
the  expedition,  consisting  of  one  division  of  McClernand's  corps, 
from  Helena,  commanded  by  General  L.  F.  Poss,  and  the  12th 
and  17th  regiments  Missouri  infantry,  from  Sherman's  corps,  as 
Bharp-shooters  on  the  gunboats,  succeeded  in  reaching  the  Cold- 
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water  on  the  2d  day  of  March,  after  much  difficulty  and  the  par- 
tial disabling  of  most  of  the  boats.  From  the  entrance  into  the 
Ooldwater  to  Fort  Femberton,  at  Greenwood,  Mississippi,  no  great 
difficulty  was  experienced,  nor  any  interruption  of  magnitude  from 
the  enemy.  Fort  Peraberton  extends  from  the  Tallahatchie  to  the 
Yazoo,  at  Greenwood.  Here  the  two  rivers  come  within  a  few 
yards  of  each  other.  The  laud  around  the  fort  is  low,  and,  at  the 
time  of  the  attack,  was  entirely  overflowed.  Owing  to  this  fact, 
no  movement  could  be  made  by  the  army  to  reduce  it,  but  all 
depended  upon  the  ability  of  the  gunboats  to  silence  the  guns  of 
the  enemy,  and  enable  the  transports  to  run  down  and  land  troops 
immediately  on  the  fort  itself.  But  the  wooden  gunboats  had  but  a 
small  chance  against  their  formidable  batteries.  After  an  engage- 
ment of  several  hours  they  drew  off,  being  unable  to  silence  tho 
batteries.  Brigadier-General  J.  F.  Quimby,  commanding  a  divi- 
iion  of  McPherson's  corps,  met  the  expedition  under  Ross  with 
his  division,  on  its  return,  near  Fort  Pemberton;  and,  being  the 
senior,  assumed  the  command  of  the  entire  expedition  and  returned 
to  the  position  Ross  had  occupied. 

In  the  mean  time  another  movement  had  been  under  progress, 
intended  to  co-operate  with  the  one  whose  ill  success  has  just  been 
described.  About  seven  miles  up  the  Yazoo,  from  its  entrance 
into  the  Mississippi,  there  is  the  mouth  of  a  stream  known  as 
Steele's  Bayou.  This  bayou  is  connected  with  a  labyrinthine  net- 
work of  creeks,  called  Black  Bayou,  Rolling  Fork,  and  Sunflower 
River,  which  latter  connects  w^ith  the  Yazoo.  On  the  15th  of 
March  General  Grant  and  Admiral  Porter  made  a  reconnoissance, 
up  through  Steele's  Bayou,  to  near  Black  Bayou,  and  it  was  de- 
termined to  send  an  expedition  through  this  net-work  of  bayous, 
BO  as  to  bring  Greenwood  between  two  forces  of  ours,  and  thus 
compel  the  rebels  to  evacuate  that  stronghold.  About  thirty 
Bteamers  of  the  enemy  would  have  fallen  into  our  hands  or  been 
destroyed,  if  the  enterprise  had  been  successful. 

Admiral  Porter  immediately  started  with  his  gunboats  up  the 
bayou.  General  Grant  ordered  General  Sherman,  with  a  division 
of  his  army  corps,  to  form  the  land  force.  General  Sherman 
started  at  once  with  a  regiment — the  8th  Missouri — and  the  pio- 
neer corps,  to  clear  the  bayou  of  obstructions.  Before  ni^ht  the 
advance  of  the  land  force  and  gunboats  were  at  Muddy  Bayou. 
General  Stuart  -was  ordered  to  follow  with  the  rest  of  the  division 
in  the  morning.  Arriving  at  Eagle  Bend  on  the  17th,  a  reconnois- 
sance in  small  boats,  made  by  General  Stuart  and  his  brigade  com- 
manders, and  another  made  twenty  miles  above,  at  TuUahola,  by 
Colonel  Giles  A.  Smith,  demonstrated  that  the  troops  could  not  be 
marched  across,  a  crevasse  having  swollen  the  Muddy  Bayou  to  a 
rapid,  deep  stream.  The  construction  of  two  long  flooded  bridges 
occupied  the  18th  and  the  forenoon  of  the  19th.  The  division 
marched  to  Steele's  Bayou  at  once.  Arriving  there,  they  found 
only  one  transport,  the  Silver  Wave.  Embarking  the  6th  Mis- 
souri and  116th  Illinois,  Stuart  started  up  at  once.  During  the 
three  succeeding  days  the  bo^ts  which  he  had  were  used  with  all 
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the  dispatch  possible  in  transporting  the  troops  to  the  rendezvous. 
At  the  mouth  of  Black  Bayou  they  were  transported  from  the 
steamers  to  a  coal-barge,  which  was  towed  by  ja,  tug  up  Black 
Bayou.  In  the  mean  time  the  gunboats  had  gone  through  Black 
Bayou  into  Deer  Creek.  The  great  weight  and  strength  of  the 
iron-clads  enabled  them  to  ride  over  almost  any  ordinary  growth 
of  willow  and  cypress  in  the  creek.  The  water  was  deep,  and  they 
moved  slowly  and  surely  along  up  Deer  Creek  some  fifteen  miles, 
without  much  labor,  and  without  any  obstruttion  from  the  enemy. 
On  the  20th,  the  rebels  commenced  annoying  them  with  sharp- 
shooters, and  by  felling  trees  in  the  creeks.  The  boats  were 
obliged  to  lay  by  at  night,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  21st,  the 
Admiral  found  considerable  obstructions  in  the  river,  and  an 
enemy,  some  six  hundred  strong,  disputing  his  passage.  This  was 
near  some  old  Indian  mounds,  and  for  the  greater  part  of  the  day 
they  were  kept  quite  busy,  making  but  half  a  mile  progress. 

Large  bodies  were  kept  a  good  distance  from  tlie  fieet,  but 
sharp-shooters  would  come  up  behind  trees  and  fire,  taking  delib- 
erate aim  at  our  men.  The  Admiral  sent  a  dispatch  back  to  Gen- 
eral Sherman,  stating  the  condition  of  atiairs,  and  the  6th  and  8th 
Missouri,  and  116th  Illinois,  of  the  1st  brigade,  under  Colonel 
Giles  A.  Smith,  were  at  once  sent  to  the  relief  of  the  gunboats, 
and  to  assist  in  getting  them  through.  They  made  a  forced  march, 
skirmishing  a  part  of  the  waj',  and  reaching  the  gunboats  before 
night  of  the  22d,  a  distance  of  twcnt^'-one  miles,  over  a  terrible 
road.  During  the  day  the  enemy  had  been  largely  reinforced 
from  the  Yazoo,  and  now  unmasked  some  five  thousand  men — 
infantry,  cavahy,  and  artillery.  The  boats  were  surrounded  with 
rebels,  who  liad  fallen  trees  before  and  behind  them,  and  were 
moving  up  artillery,  and  making  every  exertion  to  cut  off  retreat 
and  capture  our  boats.  Colonel  Smith  at  once  established  a  patrol 
for  a  distance  of  seven  miles  along  Deer  Creek,  behind  the  boats, 
with  a  chain  of  sentinels  outside  of  them,  to  prevent  the  felling 
of  trees. 

Further  progress  was  impossible.  For  a  mile  and  a  half,  to 
Rolling  Fork,  the  creek  was  full  of  obstructions.  Heavy  batteries 
were  on  its  bank,  supported  by  a  large  force.  To  advance  was 
impossible;  to  retreat  seemed  ahnost  hopeless.  The  gunboats  had 
their  ports  all  closed,  and  preparations  all  made  to  resist  boarders. 
The  mortar-boats  were  all  ready  for  fire  and  explosion.  At  7 
o'clock  of  the  morning  of  tlie  22d,  General  Sherman  received  a 
dispatch  from  the  Admiral,  by  the  hands  of  a  faithful  contraband, 
who  came  along  through  the  rebel  lines  in  the  night,  stating  his 
perilous  condition.  Leaving  a  dispatch  for  General  Stuart,  who 
was  bringing  iip  Ewing's  brigade,  and  orders  to  follow  him  with 
the  remainder  of  the  division.  General  Sherman  at  once  marched 
with  the  2d  brigade,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Rice  commanding,  ami 
the  13th  Regulars  and  113th  Illinois,  of  the  1st  brigade.  Our  gun- 
boats at  that  time  were  in  a  bend  of  the  creek.  The  three  regi- 
ments of  the  1st  brigade  had  been  brought  in  and  placed  in  posi- 
tion near  the  boats,  by  Colonel  Giles  A.  Smith.    A  rebel  battery 
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of  fifteen  guns  was  in  front,  at  Rolling  Fork.  The  creek  was 
barely  the  width  of  a  gunboat;  the  boats  were  so  close  up  that 
only  one  bow-gun  apiece  of  four  coukl  be  used,  and  then  at  an 
inconvenient  angle — in  fact,  in  only  one  position — and  the  broad- 
eides  of  several  were  useless  on  account  of  the  bank.  Our  im- 
mense superiority  of  metal  was  thus  rendered  almost  useless  for 
fJie  purpose  of  engaging  an  enemy  that  was  endeavoring  to  encir- 
cle the  Admiral's  boats.  If  his  rear  was  gained,  their  superior 
numbers  could  board  the  first  or  the  last  boat,  and,  having  cap- 
tured her,  use  her  guns  with  fearful  effect  on  the  others. 

About  midday  the  eneni}^  commenced  moving,  with  the  pur- 
pose of  reaching  the  bank  of  the  creek  below  the  gunboats,  and 
below  the  infantry.  General  Sherman  was  some  six  miles  distant. 
The  rebels  are  believed  to  have  advanced  with  about  four  thou- 
sand men.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  our  troops  Avere  on  a 
belt  of  land  which  forms  the  bank  of  the  creek,  of  not  great 
width,  back  of  which  the  bottom  land  was  under  water,  and  im- 
passable. The  rebels  came  down  with  the  intention  of  turning 
their  right  and  reaching  the  creek  below.  The  gunboats  and  four 
mortars  opened  upon  them  as  soon  as  they  discovered  themselves 
in  bodies.  This  tiring  embarrassed  their  movements,  and  consid- 
erably retarded  them.  They  debouched  through  the  wood  and 
became  engaged  with  the  skirmishers  of  the  6th.  The  fight  was 
beginning  to  be  in  earnest,  but  the  rebels  were  gaining  ground. 
Their  object  was  not  a  battle,  but  to  pass  by  Smith.  The  first 
firing  of  the  gunboats  was  heard  by  General  Sherman  near  the 
Shelby  plantation.  He  urged  his  troops  forward,  and  after  an 
hour's  hard  marching,  the  13th  Regulars  and  113th  Illinois,  who 
were  in  the  advance,  deployed  as  skirmishers,  came  upon  a  body 
of  the  enemy  who  had  passed  by  the  force  which  engaged  Smith. 
Immediately  engaging  them,  the  enemy  stood  awhile  disconcerted 
by  the  unexpected  attack,  fought  a  short  time,  and  gave  way. 
Our  forces  pressed  them,  driving  them  back  toward  Smith,  some 
two  miles.  The  gunboats  opened  upon  them,  thus  hemmed  in, 
and  the  day  was  ours.  The  rebels  retreated,  and  the  gunboats 
were  saved  for  that  day.  Our  loss  was  but  one  killed  and  none 
wounded.  The  loss  of  the  rebels  was  heavy.  It  being  obvious 
that  further  advance  was  impracticable,  the  boats  at  once  com- 
menced moving  backward,  and  made  several  miles  that  evening. 

The  next  effort  of  the  rebels  was  to  pass  around  our  lines  in  the 
afternoon  and  night,  and  throw  their  whole  force  still  further 
below.  General  Stuart,  with  four  regiments  of  General  Swing's 
brigade,  marched  on  Hill's  plantation  the  same  morning,  having 
run  his  transports  in  the  night,  and  immediately  advanced  the 
4th  Virginia  up  Deer  Creek,  and  another,  the  50th  Ohio,  still  fur- 
ther to  the  right.  The  rebels,  who  were  making  a  circuit  about 
General  Sherman,  thus  found  the  whole  line  occupied,  and  aban- 
doned the  attempt  to  cut  off"  the  gunboats  for  that  day.  During 
the  afternoon  the  troops  and  gunboats  all  arrived  at  Hill's  planta- 
tion. They  remained  there  two  days,  waiting  for  the  rebels,  but 
they  would  not  fight.     So  the  troops  embarked  on  the  trairsnortg 
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and  gunboats,  and  returned,  General  Grant  having  sent  orders  on 
the  23d  of  March  for  the  withdrawal  of  all  the  forces  operating 
in  that  direction,  for  the  purpose  of  concentrating  at  Milliken's ' 
Bend. 

While  these  experiments  in  canaling  were  progressing,  various 
attempts,  more  or  less  successful,  were  made  to  run  the  batteries 
of  Vicksburg  with  gunboats,  and  thus  get  a  position  on  the  south 
side,  and  to  destroy  some  gunboats  which  were  building  in  Red 
River.  On  the  2d  of  February,  the  ram  Queen  of  tbe  West,  with 
the  De  Soto  and  a  coal-barge,  succeeded  in  passing  the  batteries 
without  material  injury.  On  the  10th  it  proceeded  toward  Red 
River,  reaching  its  mouth  the  following  evening,  after  destroying 
all  the  skiffs  and  Hat-boats  on  either  shore.  Colonel  EUet,  whB 
was  in  command  of  the  ram,  then  ascended  the  Red  River  with 
her,  on  the  12th,  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Atchafalaya.  On  tbe 
way  "back  again,  a  train  of  army  wagons  was  destroyed. 

On  reaching  Simmsport,  Colonel  Ellet  was  informed  that  two 
rebel  steamboats  had  just  left,  taking  with  them  the  troops  and 
artillery  stationed  at  that  point.  Near  this  place  the  ram  was  fired 
into  from  the  shore,  and  the  next  morning  all  the  buildings  on 
three  large  plantations  in  the  neighborhood  were  destroyed.  Col- 
onel Ellet  started  up  the  Red  River  on  the  same  day,  and  reached 
Black  River  by  night.  On  the  morning  of  the  14th,  when  about 
fifteen  miles  above  the  mouth  of  Black  River,  a  steamboat  came 
suddenly  around  a  .sharp  bend  in  the  river,  and  was  captured 
before  she  could  escape.  She  proved  to  be  the  Era  No.  5,  laden 
with  four  thousand  five  hundred  bushels  of  corn. 

Hearing  of  three  large  boats  lying  at  Gordon's  Landing,  thirty 
miles  above,  it  was  decided  to  make  an  effort  to  capture  them, 
with  the  intention  to  return  if  the  battery  at  that  point  should  be 
found  too  strong,  and  ascend  the  Washita.  The  Era  and  coal- 
barge  were  left  in  charge  of  a  guard.  The  bend  was  reached  just 
below  Gordon's  Landing  before  dusk;  the  dense  smoke  of  several 
boats,  rapidly  firing  up,  could  be  seen  over  the  tops  of  the  trees. 
The  pilot  was  ordered  to  proceed  very  slowly,  and  merely  show  the 
bow  of  the  Queen  around  the  point.  From  the  sharp  bend  which 
the  river  makes  at  this  place,  there  was  no  apparent  difliculty  in 
withdrawing  out  of  range  of  the  enemy's  guns,  whenever  it  might 
be  desired.  The  rebels  opened  upon  the  Queen  with  four  twenty- 
three  pounders,  the  moment  it  came  in  sight.  Their  guns  were  in 
fine  position,  and  at  the  third  shot  the  pilot  was  ordered  to  back 
the  vessel  out.  Instead  of  doing  so,  he  ran  her  aground  on  the 
right-hand  shore. 

The  position  at  once  became  a  very  hot  one.  Sixty  yards  below 
the  vessel  would  have  been  in  no  danger.  As  it  was,  the  enemy's 
shot  struck  her  nearly  every  time.  The  chief-engineer  had  hardly 
reported  that  the  escape-pipe  had  been  shot  away,  when  an  explo- 
sion below  and  a  rush  of  steam  around  the  boat,  told  those  on  deck 
that  the  steam-pipe  had  been  cut  in  two. 

Colonel  Ellet  gave  orders  to  lower  the  yawl  at  the  stern  of  tha 
Queen,  to  carry  off  Captain  Thompson,  who  lay  wounded  in  his 
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8tate-room.  Some  person  had  already  taken  the  yaNvl,  however, 
and  it  was  gone.  The  other  yawl  was  on  the  De  Soto,  a  short 
distance  below.  Fortunately,  the  cotton  bales  with  which  the 
Queen  was  protected,  afforded  an  avenue  of  escape,  and  a  majority 
of  the  men  and  officers  succeeded  in  reaching  the  De  Soto.  Colonel 
Ellet  ordered  this  boat  to  be  brought  up  as  far  as  it  was  practicable 
without  being  struck,  and  sent  her  yawl  to  the  Queen.  Lieutenant 
Tuthill  and  Third-Master  Duncan  bravely  volunteered  for  the  pur- 
pose. Lieutenant  Tuthill  barely  escaped  from  the  Queen,  the 
rebels  boarding  her  in  skitfs  as  he  escaped.  The  Queen  could 
easily  have  been  burned,  but  this  could  not  be  done  while  Captain 
Thompson  was  on  board,  and  it  was  impossible  to  remove  him. 

A  dense  fog  sprang  up  as  the  De  Soto  started  down  the  river, 
ajid  she  lost  her  rudder  by  running  into  the  bank.  Drifting  down 
fifteen  miles.  Colonel  Ellet  took  possession  of  the  Era,  and  scuttled 
and  burned  the  De  Soto  and  barge,  fearing  the  pursuit  of  the 
rebels.  He  then  pushed  down  the  river  through  the  fog,  reaching 
the  Mississippi  at  dawn.  Here  the  same  pilot  who  had  caused 
the  loss  of  the  Queen  of  the  West,  ran  the  Era  hard  aground;  but 
with  great  difficulty  she  was  gotten  oif.  This  caused  Colonel 
Ellet  to  believe  the  man  in  league  with  the  rebels,  and  he  put  him 
under  arrest.     His  name  was  Garvey. 

The  next  morning  the  Era  met  the  steamer  Indianola,  a  few 
miles  below  Natchez.  In  obedience  to  orders  from  Admiral 
Porter,  this  latter  vessel  had  passed  the  batteries  at  Vicksburg  and 
Warrenton,  on  the  night  of  the  13th  of  February,  having  in  tow 
two  barges,  containing  about  seven  thousand  bushels  of  coal  each, 
without  being  once  struck,  although  eighteen  shots  were  fired,  all 
of  which  passed  over  them.  Slowly  steaming  down  the  river, 
amid  dense  fogs,  they  met  the  Era  on  the  15th,  and  Lieutenant 
Brown,  commanding  the  Indianola,  was  then,  for  the  first  time, 
informed  of  the  fate  of  the  Queen  of  the  West.  The  two  boats 
kept  on  down  the  river,  the  Era  leading.  On  nearing  Ellis's  ClifiE, 
the  Era  made  the  pre-arranged  signal  of  danger  ahead ;  and  soon 
after  the  rebel  steamer  William  H.  Webb  hove  in  sight.  Before 
the  Indianola  could  get  within  range  of  the  Webb,  the  latter 
turned  and  stood  down  stream  with  great  speed.  Several  shots 
were  fired  after  her,  but  fell  short.  She  soon  ran  out  of  sight,  and, 
in  consequence  of  a  thick  fog  setting  in,  the  Indianola  abandoned 
the  chase. 

The  mouth  of  Red  River  was  reached  on  the  17th  of  February, 
from  which  time,  until  the  21st  of  the  same  month,  a  strict 
blockade  was  maintained  at  that  point.  Lieutenant  Brown  failed 
to  get  any  Red  River  pilots,  and,  therefore,  did  not  enter  that 
river.  The  Era  No.  5  being  unarmed,  and  having  several  prison- 
ea*8  on  board.  Colonel  Ellet  decided  to  go  up  river  and  communi- 
cate with  the  fleet,  and  sailed  on  the  18th  of  February. 

On  the  24th  of  February,  about  half-past  9  P.  M.,  the  night 
being  very  dark,  four  boats  were  discovered  in  chase  of  the  Indi- 
anola. She  was  immediately  cleared  for  action,  and  then  turned 
aad  8tg«od  down  the  river  to  meet  them.     The  rebel  vessels  were 
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the  rams  Queen  of  the  "West  and  William  H.  "Wehh,  and  two  other 
steamers,  cotton-clad,  and  filled  with  men. 

After  an  engagement  of  an  hour  and  a  half,  during  which  the 
rebel  vessels  were  very  severel}'  damaged,  Lieutenant  Brown  sur- 
rendered the  Indianola,  a  partially  sunken  vessel,  fast  filling  with 
water,  to  a  force  of  four  vessels,  mounting  ten  guns,  and  manned 
by  over  one  thousand  men. 

A  few  days  after  this  surrender,  Admiral  Porter  sent  a  sham 
monitor,  built  on  an  old  coal-barge,  with  boards  and  pork-barrels, 
past  the  batteries  of  Yicksburg,  eliciting  a  most  furious  bombard- 
ment from  the  rebels;  but  the  "monitor"  passed  in  safety,  and 
floated  down  toward  Warrenton,  where  she  so  scared  the  rebels, 
that  they  blew  up  the  recently  captured  Indianola,  and  made  tha 
Queen  of  the  West  leave  in  such  a  hurry  as  to  forget  part  of  her 
crew,  who  were  left  on  shore. 

As  soon  as  the  spring  flood  had  sufficiently  fallen  to  render  it 
possible,  General  Grant  ordered  his  forces  to  advance  by  land 
through  the  forest,  and  threading  the  edge  of  the  morass  on  tha 
western  shore  of  the  river,  entirely  concealed  from  observation,  to 
march  from  Milliken's  Landing,  above  the  rebel  ramparts,  to  Ncvr 
Carthage,  below.  General  McClernand  in  command  of  the  Thir- 
teenth 'Corps,  led  the  advance  on  the  29th  day  of  March,  the  Fif- 
teenth and  Seventeenth  Corps  to  follow,  but  no  fiister  than  supplies 
and  ammunition  could  be  transported  to  them.  The  roads,  though 
level,  were  intolerably  bad.  They  lay  through  a  vast  bog,  in- 
tersected with  numerous  bayous  half-flooded  with  water.  Th« 
heavy  artillery  wheels  cut  through  the  slime  and  the  mud,  render- 
ing the  path  a  perfect  mortar-bed,  through  which  thq  men  and 
horses  waded  knee-deep,  and  where  the  hubs  of  the  wheels  often 
disappeared  from  sight.  Arriving  at  Smith's  plantation,  two 
miles  from  New  Carthage,  it  was  found  that  the  levee  of  Bayou 
Yidal  was  broken  in  several  places,  thus  leaving  New  Carthage  an 
island. 

All  the  boats  that  could  be  were  collected  from  the  difierent 
bayous  in  the  vicinity,  and  others  were  built,  but  the  trans- 
portation of  an  army  in  this  way  was  found  exceedingly  tedious. 
Another  route  had  to  be  found.  This  was  done  by  making  a 
further  march  around  Yidal  to  Perkins's  plantation,  a  distance  of 
twelve  miles  more,  making  the  whole  distance  to  be  marched  from 
Milliken's  Bend  to  reach  water  communication  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  point,  thirty-five  miles.  Over  this  distance,  with  bad 
roads  to  contend  against,  supplies  of  ordnance  stores  and  provi- 
sions had  to  be  hauled  by  wagons,  with  which  to  commence  tlue 
campaign  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river. 

A  co'nsiderable  part  of  the  army  was  now  south  of  Yicksburg, 
but  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  river,  which  here  rushed  along,  a 
wide,  deep,  turbid  torrent.  They  had  no  means  of  crossing,  and 
as  the  rebels  had  a  strong  array  of  batteries  at  Port  Hudson,  no 
transports  could  be  sent  up  the  river  to  their  aid.  In  this  emer- 
gency. Admiral  Porter  determined  to  attempt  passing  the  batteries 
at  Yicksburg  with  some  of  his  fleet.    It  was  resolved  to  send  ei^ht 
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gunboats,  three  transports,  and  various  barges  and  flat-boats  laden 
with  materials  and  supplies  down  the  river  to  New  Carthage.  It 
speaks  well  for  the  bravery  of  our  ofhccrs  and  men,  and  especially 
of  those  who  had  to  take  the  responsible  and  dangerous  positione 
Cf  pilots,  that  no  difheulty  was  experienced  in  manning  the  ex- 
pedition with  volunteers. 

The  former  expeditions  had  started  shortly  before  or  at  day- 
light. This  tinje  a  change  was  resolved  u^on.  Eleven  o'clock  at 
night  was  appointed  as  the  hour  at  which  the  boats  should  leave 
their  rendezvous,  which  was  near  the  mouth  of  the  Yazoo  River. 
To  the  anxious  expectants  of  the  coming  events  the  hours  stole 
slowly  by.  As  the  appointed  moment  drew  near,  the  decks  of  the 
various  steamboats  were  crowded  with  watchful  spectators. 

A  sort  of  apprehensive  shudder  ran  through  the  collected  gazers, 
when  it  was  announced  that  the  first  boat  destined  to  pass  the 
batteries  was  approaching.  Somber  and  silent  it  floated  down, 
near  the  Louisiana  shore ;  scarcely  were  its  dark  sides  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  foliage  lining  the  bank.  Stealing  slowly  on, 
it  took  an  oblique  course  at  a  point  below,  steering  for  the  Missis- 
sippi side  of  the  river;  and  in  the  gloom  it  was  soon  confounded 
with  the  dark  shadow  of  the  trees  beyond. 

Before  this  boat  was  lost  sight  of,  another  succeeded,  and  to  that 
another  and  another,  until  before  midnight  the  whole  had  gained 
the  Mississippi  side  of  the  river,  and  were  swallowed  up  in  the 
dim  obscurity.  With  breathless  interest  their  transit  was  watched 
by  all  on  the  boats  of  the  fleet,  whose  position,  a  little  above  the 
entrance  of  the  first  canal,  brought  the  rough  heights  of  Vicks- 
burg  within  their  sphere  of  vision,  though  the  town  lay  for  the 
time  buried  in  the  darkness,  except  where  now  and  then  the 
twinkling  of  a  starry  light  was  seen. 

As  the  boats,  with  lights  out  and  fires  carefully  hidden,  floated 
past,  indistinct  as  the  ghosts  of  Ossian  in  the  mountain  mists,  it 
was  curious  to  note  the  effect  upon  the  spectators.  Before  they 
appeared,  the  hum  of  conversation  was  heard  all  around.  All 
were  busy  with  speculations  as  to  the  probabilities  of  success.  The 
desponding  prognosticated  unmitigated  disaster.  The  hopeful 
indulged  in  confident  expectations.  All  were  contented  to  endure 
some  loss,  provided  a  sufficiency  arrived  at  the  destined  point  to 
accomplish  the  object  contemplated. 

As  the  various  boats  came  slowly  into  view,  stole  past  with 
noiseless  motion,  then  vanished  into  the  recesses  of  the  shadowy 
shore,  each  voice  was  hushed;  only  in  subdued  and  smothered 
tones  were  persons  at  intervals  heard  to  ask  a  question,  or  venture 
an  observation.  It  seemed  as  if  each  one  felt  that  his  silence  was 
due  to  the  impressive  scene;  as  if  an  indiscreet  utterance  on  his 
part  might  raise  the  vail  of  secrecy  so  necessary  to  be  preserved  in 
the  presence  of  a  watchful  foe. 

A  painful  expectation  weighed  on  every  spirit.  The  boats  must 
now  be  near  the  point  opposite  the  beleaguered  city.  Will  they  be 
discovered  at  the  first  approach?  or  will  a  kindly  fortune  give 
them  easy  passage  by  ?     Suddenly  a  flame  starts  up !    Another  and 
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another  leaps  into  the  darkness  of  the  night!  The  enemy  has  seen 
the  passing  boats,  and  is  sending  across  the  river  his  death-dealing 
messengers.  Rapid  now  dart  the  momentary  fires;  the  "iron 
rain  "  of  the  remorseless  cannon  hurtles  upon  the  dim  and  gliding 
boats.  Dull  upon  the  heavy  air,  scarce  moved  by  the  night  wind, 
reverberates  the  heavy  thud  of  the  cannon. 

As  the  time  passes,  the  batteries,  lower  and  still  lower,  come 
into  action.     The  course  of  the  fleet  can  be  traced  by  new  flames 
that  each  moment  startle  the  strained  sight;  and  cannon  for  miles  . 
along  the  hazy  shore  are  hurling  their  destructive  missiles. 

And  now  a  new  accessory  adds  its  influence  to  the  exciting 
scene.  A  gleam  of  light,  first  pale  and  soft,  then  red  and  lurid, 
and  at  last  glaring  and  refulgent,  steals  up  into  the  heavens  above 
the  opposing  city.  For  the  first  time  the  silence  was  broken  by 
the  gazing  crowds  upon  the  steamboats  of  the  fleet.  "Vicksburg 
is  on  fire ! "  was  uttered  in  excited  tones.  But  it  was  not  so. 
Steady  and  with  wonderful  brilliancy,  upon  the  hill  on  which  the 
city  stands,  the  fire  assumed  a  circular  outline  on  the  upper  edge, 
much  like  a  third  part  of  the  full  moon  when,  apparently  magni- 
fied, it  is  rising  above  the  horizon.  The  flame  glowed  brilliant 
and  beautiful ;  no  smoke  was  visible  to  dim  its  splendor.  It  was  a 
beacon-light,  placed  in  a  position  to  throw  its  beams  along  each 
arm  of  the  bend  of  the  river,  the  convex  side  of  which  is  turned 
toward  Vicksburg.  So  powerful  was  the  light,  that  at  the  point 
where  our  fleet  was  moored,  the  shadow  of  a  hand  held  a  foot  from 
the  boat's  side  was  distinctly  thrown  upon  it.  This  beacon,  with 
treacherous  fidelity,  showed  to  the  foe  the  now  fast  disappearing 
boats;  but,  happily,  it  was  fired  too  late.  The  sight  of  the  boats 
appeared  to  add  new  rage  to  the  enemy,  who  could  not  fail  to 
count  the  costs  to  him  of  such  a  fleet  joining  Farragut's  three  gun- 
boats already  between  Vicksburg  and  Port  Hudson.  The  firing 
became  more  rapid.  From  the  upper  batteries  to  the  last  ones 
down  at  Warrenton  leaped  flame  on  flame.  The  dull  echo  of  th« 
cannon,  and  the  whirr  and  shriek  of  the  flying  shells  startled  the 
midnight  air.  But  now  comes  a  roar  which  tells  that  our  boys  are 
awake  and  lively !  The  light  that  showed  the  boats  to  the  enemy 
revealed  to  our  men  the  outlines  of  the  batteries,  and  the  roar 
which  deafens  the  ear  to  every  other  sound  is  the  peal  of  the  heavy 
pieces  on  our  gunboats. 

After  an  interval  of  maddest  rage,  the  upper  guns  of  the  enemy 
almost  cease  their  fire.  It  is  evident  our  boats  have  passed  the 
first-reached  batteries — all  that  have  escaped  the  deadly  onset. 
That  no  large  portion  of  them  is  missing  is  evident  from  the 
activity  of  the  forts  at  Warrenton,  and  the  answering  thunders  of 
our  own  guns. 

By  this  time  the  beacon-light  was  burned  down,  and  ceased  tx) 
render  its  cruel  aid.  Just  as  the  gathering  darkness,  and  the  yet 
longer  and  longer  intervals  of  silence  gave  intimation  that  the  ex- 
citing scene  was  nearly  over,  another  startling  incident  woke  anew 
the  emotions  of  the  time.  Midway  between  the  extinct  beacon  in 
the  city  and  the  lower  batteries  at  Warrenton  a  new  glow  of 
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light,  soft  as  the  dawn,  hut  rapidly  blushing  into  deeper  intensity, 
climbed  gently  toward  the  sky.  "  They  are  lighting  another  bea- 
con," shouted  many  voices;  but  again  the  speakers  were  mistakeru 
The  light  grew  stronger  every  moment;  it  wanted  the  mellow, 
vivid,  space-piercing  brilliancy  of  the  beacon;  above  it  rolled 
volumes  of  thick  and  curling  smoke ;  and  more — the  light,  with 
slow  and  equal  pace,  was  moving  onward,  passing  down  the  stream ! 
There  was  no  disguising  the  truth — one  of  our  own  boats  was  on 
fire !  The  white  color  of  the  smoke  showed  that  among  the  fuel 
to  the  flame  was  cotton.  The  inference  was  plain ;  it  was  not  a 
gunboat,  but  a  transport,  that  was  burning.  On  floated  the  doomed 
vessel ;  her  light  doubtless  exposed  to  the  rebels'  view  the  floating 
flat-boats  and  barges,  for  the  firing,  especially  from  the  Warrenton 
batteries,  was  for  a  short  time  violently  renewed. 

The  glow  of  the  burning  boat  continued  in  sight  until  the  beams 
of  morning  hid  its  glare.  The  eight  gunboats  had  reached  their 
journey's  end  without  having  suftered  any  material  damage.  On 
the  Benton,  Porter's  flag-ship,  one  man  was  killed  and  two 
wounded  by  the  explosion  of  a  shell.  The  boat  that  was  burned 
was  the  transport  Henry  Clay;  her  crew  got  safely  to  shore.  She 
was  set  on  fire  by  a  shell  exploding  among  the  cotton  with  which 
her  engines  were  protected.  She  was  loaded  principally  with  com- 
missary stores  and  forage,  including  a  large  amount  of  soldiers' 
rations  and  oats  for  the  cavalry. 

As  these  boats  succeeded  in  getting  by  so  well,  General  Grant 
ordered  six  more  to  be  prepared  in  like  manner  for  running  the 
batteries.  These  latter,  namely.  Tigress,  Anglo-Saxon,  Cheeseman, 
Empire  City,  Horizonia,  and  Moderator,  left  Milliken's  Bend  on 
the  night  of  the  22d  of  April,  and  five  of  them  got  by,  but  in  a 
somewhat  damaged  condition.  The  Tigress  received  a  shot  in  her 
hull  below  the  water-line,  and  sunk  on  the  Louisiana  shore  soon 
after  passing  the  last  of  the  batteries.  The  crews  of  these  steam- 
ers, with  the  exception  of  that  of  the  Forest  Queen,  Captain  D. 
Conway,  and  the  Silver  Wave,  Captain  McMillan,  were  composed 
of  voluuteers  from  the  army.  Upon  the  call  for  volunteers  for  this 
dangerous  enterprise,  oflicers  and  men  presented  themselves  by 
hundreds,  anxious  to  undertake  the  trip.  "  It  is  a  striking  feature," 
says  General  Grant,  in  his  report  of  these  operations,  "so  far  as  my 
observation  goes,  of  the  present  volunteer  army  of  the  United 
States,  that  there  is  nothing  which  men  are  called  upon  to  do, 
mechanical  or  professional,  that  accomplished  adepts  can  not  be 
found  for  the  duty  required  in  almost  every  regiment." 

The  transports  injured  in  running  the  blockade  were  repaired 
by  order  of  Admiral  Porter,  and  in  a  very  short  time  five  of  the 
transports  were  in  running,  order,  and  the  remainder  were  in  a 
condition  to  be  used  as  barges  in  the  movement  of  troops.  Twelve 
barges,  loaded  with  forage  and  rations,  were  sent  in  tow  of  the  last 
Bix  boats  that  run  the  blockade ;  one-half  of  them  got  through  in 
a  condition  to  be  used. 

Owing  to  the  limited  number  of  transports  below  Vicksburg,  it 
was  found  necessary  to  extend  the  line  of  land  travel  to  -Eard 
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Times,  Louisiana,  which,  bj  the  circuitous  route  it  was  necessary 
to  take,  increased  the  distance  to  about  seventy  miles  from  Milli- 
ken's  bend,  the  starting-point. 

The  Thirteenth  Arrny  Corps  being  all  through  to  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  the  Seventeenth  Array  Corps  well  on  the  way,  so  much 
of  tlie  Thirteenth  as  could  be  got  on  board  the  transports  and 
barges  were  put  aboard,  and  moved  to  the  front  of  Grand  Gulf,  on 
the  29th  of  April.  The  plan  here  was  that  the  navy  should  silence 
the  guns  of  the  enemy,  and  the  troops  land  under  cover  of  the 
gunboats,  and  carry  the  place  by  storm. 

At  8  o'clock  A.  M.,  the  navy  made  the  attack,  and  kept  it  up 
for  more  than  five  hours  in  the  most  gallant  manner.  Many  times 
the  gunboats  seemed  to  be  within  pistol-shot  of  the  enemy's  bat- 
teries. It  soon  became  evident  that  the  guns  of  the  enemy  were 
too  elevated,  and  their  fortifications  too  strong  to  be  taken  from 
the  water-side.  The  whole  range  of  hills  on  that  side  were  known 
to  be  lined  with  rifle-pits;  besides,  the  field  artillery  could  be 
moved  to  any  position  where  it  could  be  made  useful  in  case  of  an 
attempt  at  landing.  This  determined  General  Grant  to  again  run 
the  enemy's  batteries^  and  turn  his  position  by  eficcting  a  landing 
at  Kodney,  or  at  Bruiusburg,  between  Grand  Gulf  and  Rodney. 
Accordingly,  orders  were  immediately  given  for  the  troops  to 
debark  at  Hard  Times,  Louisiana,  and  march  across  to  the  plain 
immediately  below  Grand  Gulf.  At  dark  the  gunboats  again 
engaged  the  batteries,  and  all  the  transports  ran  by,  receiving  but 
two  or  three  shots  in  the  passage,  and  these  without  injury.  Gen- 
eral Grant  had  some  time  previously  ordered  a  reconnoissanco  ta> 
a  point  opposite  Bruinsburg,  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  from  per- 
sons in  the  neighborhood,  the  character  of  the  road  leading  to  the 
highlands  back  of  Bruinsburg.  During  the  night  he  learned, 
from  a  negro,  that  there  was  a  good  road  from  Bruinsburg  to 
Port  Gibson,  which  determined  him  to  land  there;  and  on  the 
30th  of  April,  triumphantly,  and  without  the  loss  of  a  man,  he 
landed  the  whole  force  he  had  with  him  on  the  eastern  shore  of 
the  river. 

As  soon  as  the  Thirteenth  Army  Corps  was  landed,  and  could 
draw  three  days'  rations  to  put  in  haversacks,  (no  wagons  were  al- 
lowed to  cross  until  the  troops  were  all  over,)  they  were  started  on 
the  road  to  Port  Gibson,  General  Grant  deeming  it  a  matter  of 
vast  importance  that  the  highlands  should  be  reached  without 
resistance. 

The  Seventeenth  Corps  followed  as  rapidly  as  it  could  be  put 
across  the  river. 

General  Grant  ordered  his  troops  to  march  with  as  little  baggage 
as  possible.  Ue  set  them  the  example.  "He  took  with  him," 
says  the  Hon.  Mr.  Washburne,  of  Illinois,  who  accompanied  the 
expedition,  "neither  a  horse,  nor  an  orderly,  nor  a  camp-chest,  nor 
an  overcoat,  nor  a  blanket,  nor  even  a  clean  shirt.  His  entire 
baggage  for  six  days  was  a  tooth-brush.  He  fared  like  the  com- 
monest soldier  in  his  command,  partaking  of  his  rations  and  sleep- 
ing upon  the  ground,  with  no  covering  but  the  canopy  of  heaven." 
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The  attention  of  the  main  rebel  army  at  Vicksburg  was  success- 
fully diverted  from  these  operations  by'^the  feint  of  an  attack  upon 
their  works  by  the  Fifteenth  Corps,  left  behind,  under  the  impet- 
uous Sherman.  In  co-operation  with  the  fleet  under  Admiral 
Porter,  a  vigorous  assault  was  made  upon  the  rebel  works  at 
Haines's  Bhiif,  on  the  29th  and  30th  of  April,  at  the  very  time 
when  General  Grant  was  landing  at  Bruinsburg.  While  the  fleet 
opened  a  fierce  bombardment  on  the  batteries,  the  troops  landed 
under  cover  of  the  fire,  and  made  preparations  as  though  to  at- 
tempt to  carry  the  works  by  storm.  By  this  ruse  the  rebels  were 
prevented  from  sending  a  combined  force  to  crush  'General  Grant, 
now  advancing  from  tlie  south.  This  object  being  accomplished. 
General  Shernian  re-embarked  his  troops,  and,  following  General 
Grant,  marched  them  rapidfy  across  the  peninsula  from  Milliken's 
Landing,  and  down  the  western  banks  of  the  river  to  the  trans- 
ports. He  effected  a  junction  with  General  Grant's  main  army 
about  the  8th  day  of  May. 

At  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  30th  of  April,  the  very  day 
on  which  the  troops  landed  at  Bruinsburg,  General  McClernand's 
corps  commenced  its  march  for  the  interior.  The  road  for  two 
miles  led  along  the  levee.  It  then  encountered  the  river  bluffs, 
and,  turning  to  the  right,  entered  a  hilly  country,  broken,  precip- 
itous, and  rugged.  It\vas  the  spring  of  the  year,  in  almost  a  trop- 
ical clime.  Beauty  bloomed  and  fragrance  was  cliflused  all  around 
them.  Flowering  shrubs  embroidered  the  hill-sides,  and  the  utmost 
luxuriance  of  vegetation  feasted  the  eye. 

Even  the  waning  day  did  not  arrest  General  McClernand's  march. 
Through  the  quiet  hours  of  the  night  they  pressed  forward  until 
2  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  they  were  brought  to  a  sudden  halt 
by  a  rebel  battery  which  frowned  upon  an  eminence  directly  be- 
fore them.  As  in  the  obscurity  of  that  hour  it  was  impossible  to 
ascertain  precisely  its  position,  or  the  strength  of  its  armament, 
tlie  army  were  compelled  to  wait  patiently  until  morning.  The 
wearied  soldiers  were  soon  asleep.  The  rebel  General  Bowen  had 
pushed  out  from  his  intrenchments  at  Grand  Gulf,  and  had  planted 
his  batteries  on  these  commanding  heights,  hoping  to  hold  our 
armies  in  check  until 'he  could  be  reinforced.  In  this  he  was 
doomed  to  disappointment. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  May,  General  Grant  joined 
McClernand's  columns,  which  were  already  engaged  about  four 
miles  from  Port  Gibson.  At  this  point  the  roads  branch  in  exactly 
opposite  directions,  both,  however,  leading  to  Port  Gibson.  The 
euemy  had  taken  position  on  both  branches,  thus  dividing,  as  he 
fell  back,  the  pursuing  forces.  The  nature  of  the  ground  in  that 
part  of  the  country  is  such,  that  a  very  small  force  could  retard  the 
progress  of  a  much  larger  one  for  many  hours.  The  roads  usually 
run  on  narrow,  elevated  ridges,  with  deep  and  impenetrable  ravines 
an  either  side.  On  the  right  were  the  divisions  of  Hovey,  Carr, 
and  Smith,  and  on  the  left  the  division  of  Osterhaus,  of  McCler- 
nand's corps.  The  three  former  succeeded  in  driving  the  enemy 
from  position  to  position  back  toward  Port  Gibson  steadily  all  day. 
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bsterhaus  did  not,  however,  move  the  enemy  from  the  position 
occupied  by  him  on  our  left  until  Logan's  division  of  McPherson'a 
corps  arrived.  Thus  reinforced,  and  leading  a  gallant . charge  In 
person  against  the  foe,  he  routed  the  portion  of  the  rebel  lina 
against  which  he  advanced,  capturing  three  cannon.  The  enemy 
was  driven  from  this  part  of  the  field,  and  made  no  further  staad 
south  of  Bayou  Pierre. 

The  enemy  was  here  repulsed,  with  a  heavy  loss  in  killed, 
wounded,  and  prisoners.  The  repulse  of  the  enemy  on  our  lefi 
took  place  late  in  the  afternoon.  He  was  pursued  toward  Poit 
Gibson,  but  night  closing  in,  and  the  enemy  making  the  appear- 
ance of  another  stand,  the  troops  slept  upon  their  arms  until  day- 
light. 

In  the  morning  it  was  found  that  the  enemy  had  retreated  across 
Bayou  Pierre,  on  the  Grand  Gulf  road,  and  a  brigade  of  Logan's 
division  was  sent  to  divert  his  attention  while  a  floating  bridge 
was  being  built  across  Bayou  Pierre,  immediately  at  Port  Gibson, 
This  bridge  was  completed,  eight  miles  marched  by  McPherson's 
corps  to  the  north  fork  of  Bayou  Pierre,  that  stream  bridged,  aiid 
the  advance  of  this  corps  commenced  passing  over  it  at  5  o'clock 
the  following  morning. 

On  the  3d  of  May  the  enemy  was  pursued  to  Hawkinson's 
Ferr}',  with  slight  skirmishing  all  day,  during  which  we  took 
(j[uite  a  number  of  prisoners,  mostly  stragglers,  from  the  enemy. 

Finding  that  Grand  Gulf  had  been  evacuated,  and  that  the  ad- 
vance of  our  forces  was  already  fifteen  miles  out  from  there,  and 
on  the  road,  too,  they  would  have  to  take  to  reach  either  Vicks- 
burg,  Jackson,  or  any  intermediate  point  on  the  railroad  between 
the  two  places.  General  Grant  determined  not  to  march  them 
back ;  but  taking  a  small  escort  of  cavalry,  some  fifteen  or  twenty 
men,  he  went  to  Grand  Gulf  himself,  and  made  the  necessary  ap- 
rangeraents  for  changing  his  base  of  supplies  from  Bruinsburg  to 
Grand  Gulf. 

While  lying  at  Hawkinson's  Ferry,  waiting  for  wagons,  sup- 
plies, and  Sherman's  corps,  which  had  come  forward  in  the  mean 
time,  demonstrations  were  made  to  induce  the  enemy  to  think 
that  route  and  the  one  by  Hall's  Ferr3C,-  above  were  objects  of 
great  solicitude  to  our  generals.  Reconnoissances  were  mada 
to  the  west  side  of  the  Big  Black  to  within  six  miles  of  War- 
renton. 

On  the  7th  of  May  an  advance  was  ordered,  McPherson's  corps 
keeping  the  road  nearest  Black  River  to  Rocky  Springs,  McCler>- 
nand's  corps  keeping  the  ridge  road  from  Willow  Springs,  and 
Sherman  following,  with  his  corps  divided  on  the  two  roads.  All 
the  ferries  were  closely  guarded  until  our  troop^'  were  well  adr 
vanced.  The  intention  of  General  Grant  was  to  hug  the  Black 
River  as  closely  as  possible  with  McClernand's  and  Sherman's 
corps,  and  get  them  to  the  railroad,  at  some  place  between  Ed- 
ward's Station  and  Bolton.  McPherson  was  to  move  by  way  of 
TJtica  to  Raymond,  and  from  thence  into  Jackson,  destroying  th^ 
railroad,  telegraph,  public  stores,  etc.,  and  push  west  to  rejoin  the 
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mam  force.  Orders  were  given  to  McPherson  accordinj^ly  Sher- 
man was  moved  forward  on  the  Edward's  Station  road,  crossing 
i^ourteen-raile  Creek  at  Dillon's  plantation.  McClernand  was 
moved  across  the  same  creek,  further  west,  sending  one  divison  of 
his  corps  by  the  Baldwin's  Ferry  road  as  far  as  the  river.  At  the 
crossmg  of  Fourteen-mile  Creek,  both  Sherman  and  McClernand 
tiad  considerable  .skirmishing  with  the  enemy  to  get  possession  of 
the  crossmg.  ^        o      r 

McPherson  met  the  enemy  near  Raymond,  two  brigades  strong, 
nnder  Gregg  and  ^\  alker,  on  the  same  day  engaged  him,  and,  aft^^ 
several  hours  hard  fighting,  drove  him,  with  heavy  loss  in  killed, 
wounded,  and  prisoners.  Many  threw  down  their  arms  and  de^ 
sorted. 

General  Grant's  position  at  this  time  was  with  Sherman's  corps, 
some  seven  miles  west  of  Raymond,  and  about  the  center  of  the 
army. 

On  the  night  of  the  12th  of  May,  the  order  of  advance  was 
changed,  and  both  McClernand  and  Sherman  were  directed  to 
move  toward  Raymond.  This  was  in  consequence  of  the  enemy 
having  retreated  toward  Jackson  after  hil  defeat  at  Raymond,  and 
ot  information  that  remforcements  were  daily  arriving  at  Jackson, 
and  that  General  Joe  Johnston  was  hourly  expected  there,  to  take 
command  in  person.  General  Grant,  therefore,  determined  to  make 
sure  ot  that  place,  and  leave  no  enemy  in  his  rear 

McPherson  moved  on  the  13th  to  Clinton,  destroyed  th§  railroad 
and  te  egraph,  and  captured  some  important  dispatches  from 
General  Pemberton  to  General  Gregg,  who  had  commanded,  the 
day  before,  m  the  battle  of  Raymond.  Sherman  moved  to  a  paral- 
lei  position  on  the  Mississippi  Springs  and  Jackson  road:  McCler- 
nand moved  to  a  point  near  Raymond. 

The  next  day  Sherman  and  McPherson  moved  their  entire  forces 
toward  Jackson.  The  rain  fell  in  torrents  all  the  night  before,  and 
continued  until  about  noon  of  that  day,  making  the  roads  at  first 
slippery  and  then  miry.  Notwithstanding,  the  troops  marched  in 
excellent  order,  without  straggling  and  in  the  best  of  spirits,  about 
lourteen  miles,  and  engaged  the  enemy  about  12  o'clock  M.,  near 
Jackson. _  McClernand  occupied  Clinton  with  one  division,  Missis- 
sippi Springs  with  another,  Raymond  with  a  third,  and  had  Blair's 
division  ot  feherman's  corps,  with  a  wagon  train,  still  in  the  rear 
near  New  Auburn,  while  McArthur,  with  one  brigade  of  his  divi- 
sion, of  McPherson's  corps,  was  moving  toward  Raymond  on  the 
Utica  road.  It  was  not  the  intention  to  move  these  forces  any 
nearer  Jackson,  but  to  have  them  in  a  position  where  they  would 
be  in  supporting  distance  if  the  resistance  at  Jackson  should  prove 
more  obstinate  than  there  seemed  reason  to  expect. 

The  enemy  marched  out  the  bulk  of  his  force  on  the  Clinton 
road,  and  engaged  McPherson's  corps  about  two  and  a  half  miles 
from  the  city.  A  small  force  of  artillery  and  infantry  took  a 
grong  position  in  front  of  Sherman,  about  the  same  distance  out. 
By  a  determined  advance  of  our  skirmishers,  these  latter  were  soon 
driven  within  their  rifle-pits  just  outside  the  city.  It  was  im- 
VOL.  n — 18.  '      ^-.     . 
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possible  to  ascertain  the  strength  of  the  enemy  at  this  part  of  the 
line  in  time  to  justify  an  immediate  assault;  consequently,  McPher- 
son's  two  divisions  engaged  the  main  bulk  of  the  rebel  garrison  at 
Jackson,  without  further  aid  than  the  moral  support  given  them 
by  the  knowledge  the  enemy  had  of  a  force  to  the  south  side  of 
the  citv,  and  the  few  infantry  and  artillery  of  the  enemy  posted 
there  to  impede  Sherman's  progress.  Sherman  soon  discovered 
the  weakness  of  the  enemy  by  sending  a  reconnoitering  party  to 
his  right,  which  also  had  the  effect  of  causing  the  enemy  to  retreat 
from  this  part  of  his  hue.  A  few  of  the  artillerists,  however,  re- 
mained  in  their  places,  firing  upon  Sherman's  troops  until  the  last 
moment,  evidently  instructed  to  do  so,  with  the  expectation  of 
being  captured  in  the  end.  On  entering  the  city,  it  was  found  that 
the  main  body  of  the  enemy  had  retreated  north,  after  a  heavy 
engao-ement  of  more  than  two  hours  with  McPherson's  corps,  in 
which  he  was  badly  beaten.  lie  was  pursued  until  near  night, 
but  without  further  damage  to  him. 

During  that  evening  General  Grant  learned  that  General  John- 
ston, as  soon  as  he  had  satisfied  himself  that  Jackson  was  to  be 
attacked,  had  ordered  Peftiberton  peremptorily  to  march  out  from 
the  direction  of  Vicksburg  and  attack  our  rear.  Availing^himself 
of  this  information,  he  immediately  issued  orders  to  McClernand 
and  Blair,  of  Sherman's  corps,  to  face  their  troops  toward  Bolton, 
with  a  view  to  reaching  Edward's  Station,  marching  on  different 
roads  coftverging  near  Bolton.  These  troops  were  admirably 
located  for  such  a  move.  McPherson  was  ordered  to  retrace  his 
steps  early  in  the  morning  of  the  15th,  on  the  Clinton  road.  Sher- 
man was  left  in  Jackson  to  destroy  the  railroads,  bridges,  facto- 
ries, workshops,  arsenals,  and  every  thing  valuable  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  enemy.     This  was  accomplished  in  the  most  ettectual 

manner.  i  j         r 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  15th,  General  Grant  proceeded  as  tar 
west  as  Clinton,  through  which  place  McPherson's  corps  passed 
to  within  supporting  distance  of  Hovey's  division  of  McClernand  s 
corps,  which  had  moved  that  day  on  the  same  road  to  within  one 
and  a  half  miles  of  Bolton.  On  reaching  Clinton,  at  forty-five 
minutes  past  4  P.  M.,  he  ordered  McClernand  to  move  his  com- 
mand early  the  next  morning  toward  Edward's  Depot,  marching 
so  as  to  feel  the  enemy,  if  he  encountered  him,  but  not  to  bring 
on  a  general  engagement,  unless  he  was  confident  he  was  able  to 
defeat  him;  and  also  to  order  Blair  to  move  with  him. 

About  5  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  16th,  two  men,  employes 
on  the  Jackson  and  Vicksburg  Railroad,  who  had  passed  through 
Pemberton's  army  the  night  before,  were  brought  to  General 
Grant's  head-quarters.  They  stated  Pemberton's  force  to  consist 
of  about  eighty  regiments,  with  ten  batteries  of  artillery,  and  that 
the  whole  force  was  estimated  by  the  enemy  at  about  twenty-five 
thousand  men.  From  them  General  Grant  also  learned  the  posi- 
tions being  taken  up  by  the  enemy,  and  his  intention  of  attacking 
our  rear.  He  had  determined  to  leave  one  division  of  Sherman  s 
corps  one  day  longer  in  Jackson,  but  this  information  determined 
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him  to  bring  the  entire  command  up  at  once,  and,  accordingly,  dis- 
patches were  sent  to  Sherman  at  half-past  a  A.  M.,  to  move  with 
all  possible  speed  until  he  came  up  with  the  main  force  near  Bol- 
ton. This  dispatch  reached  him  at  ten  minutes  past  7  A.  M,;  and 
"his  advance  division  was  in  motion  in  one  hour  from  that  time. 
A  dispatch  was  sent  to  Blair,  at  the  same  time,  to  push  forward 
his  division  in  the  direction  of  Edward's  Station  with  all  possible 
speed.  McClernand  was  directed  to  establish  communication  be- 
tween Blair  and  Osterhaus,  of  his  corps,  and  keep  it  up,  moving 
the  former  to  the  support  of  the  latter.  McPherson  was  ordered 
forward,  at  forty-five  minutes  past  5  A.  M.,  to  join  McClernand, 
and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Wilson,  of  Grant's  staff,  was  sent  forward 
to  communicate  the  information  received,  and  with  verbal  instruc- 
tions to  McClernand  as  to  the  disposition  of  his  forces.  At  an 
early  hour  Grant  left  for  the  advance,  and  on  arriving  at  the 
crossing  of  the  Vicksburg,,  and  Jackson  Railroad  with  the  road 
from  Raymond  to  Bolton,  he  found  McPherson's  advance  and  his 
pioneer  corps  engaged  in  rebuilding  a  bridge  on  the  former  road 
that  had  been  destroyed  by  the  cavalry  of  Osterhaus'  division  that 
had  gone  into  Bolton  the  night  before.  The  train  of  Ilovey's 
division  was  at  a  halt,  and  blocked  up  the  road  from  further  ad- 
vance on  the  Vicksburg  road.  Grant  ordered  all  quarter-masters 
and  wagon-masters  to  draw  their  teams  to  one  side,  and  make 
room  for  the  passage  of  troops.  McPherson  was  brought  up  by 
this  road.  Passing  to  the  front.  Grant  found  Hovey's  division  of 
the  Thirteenth  Army  Corps  at  a  halt,  with  our  skirmishers  and 
the  enemy's  pickets  near  each  other.  Hovey  was  bringing  the 
troops  into  line,  ready  for  battle,  and  could  have  brought  on  an 
engagement  at  any  moment.  The  enemy  had  taken  up  a  very 
strong  position  on  a  narrow  ridge,  his  left  resting  on  a  height 
where  the  road  makes  a  sharp  turn  to  the  left,  approaching  Vicks- 
burg. The  top  of  the  ridge  and  the  precipitous  hill-side  to  the 
left  of  the  road  are  covered  by  a  dense  forest  and  undergrowth. 
To  the  right  of  the  road  the  timber  extends  a  short  distance  down 
the  hill,  and  then  opens  into  cultivated  fields  on  a  gentle  slope, 
and  into  a  valley  extending  for  a  considerable  distance.  On  the 
road,  and  into  the  wooded  ravine  and  hill-side,  Hovey's  division 
was  disposed  for  the  attack.  McPherson's  two  divisions — all  of 
his  corps  with  him  on  the  march  from  Milliken's  Bend,  until 
Ransom's  brigade  arrived  that  day  after  the  battle — were  thrown 
to  the  right  of  the  road,  properly  speaking,  the  enemy's  rear. 
General  Grant  would  not  permit  an  attack  to  be  commenced  by 
our  troops  until  he  could  hear  from  McClernand,  who  was  ad- 
vancing with  four  divisions,  two  of  them  on  a  road  intersecting 
the  Jackson  road,  about  one  mile  from  where  the  troops  above- 
described  were  placed,  and  about  the  center  of  the  enemy's  line; 
the  other  two  divisions  on  a  road  still  further  north,  and  nearly 
the  same  distance  ofil 

Finally,  General  Grant  succeeded  in  placing  himself  in  commu- 
nication with  General  McClernand,  and  found  that,  by  the  nearest 
practicable  route  of  communication,  he  was  two  and  a  half  miles 
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distant.  He  sent  several  successive  messages  to  him  to  push  for- 
ward with  all  rapidity.  There  had  been  continuous  firing  between 
Hovey's  skirmishers  and  the  rebel  advance,  which  by  11  o'clock 
grew  into  a  battle.  For  some  time  this  division  bore  the  brunt 
of  the  conflict ;  but,  finding  the  enemy  too  strong  for  him,  Hovey 
called  for  reinforcements,  and  Grant  ordered  first  one  and  then  a 
second  brigade  of  Crocker's  division  to  reinforce  him. 

All  this  time  Logan's  division  was  working  upon  the  enemy's 
left  and  rear,  and  weakened  his  front  attack  most  wonderfully. 
The  troops  here  opposing  us  evidently  far  outnumbered  ours,  and 
General  Grant  only  felt  confident  of  success  because  he  expected 
the  speedy  arrival  of  McClernand  with  four  divisions,  including 
Blair's.  lie  did  not  arrive,  however,  until  the  enemy  had  been 
driven  from  the  field,  after  a  terrible  contest  of  hours,  with  a 
heavy  loss  of  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  and  a  number  of 
pieces  of  artillery.  It  was  found,  afterward,  that  the  A^'icksburg 
road,  after  following  the  ridge  in  a  southerly  direction  for  about 
one  mile,  and  to  where  it  intersected  one  of  the  Raymond  roads, 
turns  almost  to  the  west,  down  the  hill  and  across  the  valley  in 
which  Logan  was  operating  on  the  rear  of  the  enemy.  One 
brigade  of  Logan's  division  had,  unconscious  of  this  important 
fact,  penetrated  nearly  to  this  road,  and  compelled  the  enemy  to 
retreat  to  prevent  capture.  As  it  was,  much  of  his  artillery  and 
Loring's  division  of  his  army  was  cut  oflf,  besides  the  prisoners  cap- 
tured. On  the  call  of  Hovey  for  more  reinforcements,  just  before 
the  rout  of  the  enemy  commenced,  General  Grant  ordered  Mc- 
Pherson  to  move  what  troops  he  could  by  a  left  flank  around  to 
the  enemy's  front.  Logan  rode  up  at  this  time,  and  told  Grant 
that  if  Hovey  could  make  another  dash  at  the  enemy,  he  (Logan) 
could  come  up  from  where  he  then  was  and  capture  the  greater 
part  of  their  force.  Grant  immediately  rode  forward,  and  found  the 
troops  that  had  been  so  gallantly  engaged  for  so  many  hours, 
withdrawn  from  their  advanced  position  and  filling  their  cart- 
ridge-boxes. He  urged  them  forward  as  soon  as  possible,  explain- 
ing to  them  the  position  of  Logan's  division.  Proceeding  still 
further  forward,  and  expecting  every  moment  to  reach  the  enemy, 
he  found  them  retreating.  Arriving  at  the  Paymond  road,  Grant 
saw  on  his  left,  and  on  the  next  rid^e,  a  column  of  troops  which 
proved  to  be  Carr's  division,  and  McClernand  with  it  in  person; 
and  to  the  left  of  Carr,  Osterhaus's  division  soon  appeared,  with 
skirmishers  well  in  advance.*  Osterhaus  was  ordered  to  push  up 
in  all  haste;  and  after  the  situation  had  been  explained  to  these 
generals,  Carr  was  ordered  to  pursue  the  enemy  with  all  speed  to 
Black  Piver,  and  across  it  if  he  could,  and  Osterhaus  to  follow. 

Word  was  sent  to  Sherman,  at  Bolton,  of  the  result  of  the  day's 
engagement,  with  directions  to  turn  his  corps  toward  Bridgeport ; 
and  to  Blair  to  join  him  at  this  latter  place. 

At  daylight,  on  the  17th,  the  pursuit  was  renewed,  with  Mc- 
Clernand's  corps  in  the  advance.  The  enemy  was  found  strongly 
posted  on  both  sides  of  the  Black  River.  At  this  point  on  Black 
River  the  blufts  extend  to  the  water's  edge  on  the  west  bank. 
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On  tlie  east  side  is  an  open,  cultivated  bottom  of  nearly  one  mile 
in  width,  surrounded  by  a  bayou  of  stagnant  water,  from  two  to 
three  feet  in  depth,  and  from  ten  to  twenty  feet  in  width,  from  the 
river  above  the  railroad  to  the  river  below.  Following  the  inside 
line  of  the  bayou,  the  enemy  had  constructed  rifle-pits,  with  the 
bayou  to  serve  as  a  ditch  on  the  outside  and  immediately  in  front 
of  them.  Carr's  division  occupied  the  right  in  investing  this 
place,  and  Lawlcr's  brigade  the  right  of  his  division.  After  a  few 
hours'  skirmishing,  Lawler  discovered  that  by  moving  a  portion 
of  his  brigade  under  cover  of  the  river  bank,  he  could  get  a  posi- 
tion from  which  that  place  could  be  successfully  assaulted,  and 
ordered  a  charge  accordingly.  Notwithstanding  the  level  ground 
over  which  a  portion  of  his  troops  had  to  pass  without  cover,  and 
the  great  obstacle  of  the  ditch  in  front  of  the  enemy's  works,  the 
charge  was  gallantly  and  successfully  made,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
the  entire  garrison,  with  seventeen  pieces  of  artillery,  were  the 
trophies  of  this  brilliant  and  daring  movement.  The  enemy  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  river  immediately  set  fire  to  the  railroad 
bridge  and  retreated,  thus  cutting  off  all  chance  of  escape  for  any 
portion  of  his  forces  remaining  on  the  east  bank. 

Sherman,  by  this  time,  had  reached  Bridgeport,  on  Black  River 
above.  The  only  pontoon  train  with  the  expedition  was  with 
him.  By  the  morning  of  the  18th,  he  had  crossed  the  river,  and 
was  ready  to  march  on  "Wahiut  Hills.  McClernand  and  McPher- 
Bon  built  floating  bridges  during  the  night,  and  had  them  ready 
for  crossing  their  commands  by  8  A.  M.  of  the  18th. 

The  march  was  commenced  by  Sherman  at  an  early  hour,  by 
the  Bridgeport  and  Vicksburg  road,  turning  to  the  right  when 
within  three  and  a  half  miles  of  Vicksburg,  to  get  possession  of 
Walnut  Hills  and  the  Yazoo  River.  This  was  successfully  accom- 
plished before  the  night  of  the  18th.  McPherson  crossed  Black 
River  above  the  Jackson  road,  and  came  into  the  same  road  with 
Sherman,  but  to  his  rear.  He  arrived  after  nightfall  with  his 
advance  to  where  Sherman  turned  to  the  right.  McClernand 
moved  by  the  Jackson  and  Vicksburg  road  to  Mount  Albans,  and 
there  turned  to  the  left  to  get  into  Baldwin's  Ferry  road.  By 
this  disposition  the  three  army  corps  covered  all  the  ground  their 
strength  would  admit  of,  and,  by  the  morning  of  the  19th,  the 
investment  of  Vicksburg  was  made  as  complete  as  could  be  by 
the  forces  which  were  then  under  General  Grant. 

During  the  day  there  was  continuous  skirmishing,  and  General 
Grant,  relying  upon  the  demoralization  of  the  enemy  in  conse- 
quence of  repeated  defeats  outside  of  Vicksburg,  ordered  a  general 
assault  at  2  P.  M.  on  this  day.  The  Fifteenth  Army  Corps,  from 
having  arrived  in  front  of  the  enemy's  works  in  time  on  the  18th 
to  get  a  good  position,  were  enabled  to  make  a  vigorous  assault. 
The  Thirteenth  and  Seventeenth  Corps  succeeded  no  further  than 
to  gain  advanced  positions,  covered  from  the  fire  of  the  enemy. 

General  Grant  determined  to  make  another  attempt  to  take 
Vicksburg  by  assault,  before  proceeding  to  a  regular  siege.  We 
copy  the  following  from  his  official  report,  as  very  clearly  setting 
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fortli  his  reasons  for  making  the   second  attempt,  and  giving  a. 
very  clear  account  of  its  failure : 

On  the  21st,  my  arrangements  for  drawing  supplies  of  every  description 
being  complete,  I  determined  to  make  another  effort  to  carry  Vicksburg  by 
assault.  There  were  many  reasons  to  determine  me  to  adopt  this  course. 
I  believed  an  assault  from  the  position  gained  by  this  time  could  be  made 
successfully.  It  was  known  that  Johnston  was  at  Canton  with  the  force 
taken  by  him  from  Jackson,  reinforced  by  other  troops  from  the  east,  and 
that  more  were  daily  reaching  him.  With  the  force  I  had,  a  short  time 
must  have  enabled  him  to  attack  me  in  the  rear,  and  possibly  succeed  in 
raising  the  siege.  Possession  of  Vicksburg  at  that  time  would  have  ena- 
bled me  to  have  turned  upon  Johnston  and  driven  him  from  the  State,  and 
possess  myself  of  all  the  railroads  and  practical  military  highways,  thus 
effectually  securing  to  ourselves  all  territory  west  of  the  Tombigbee,  and 
this  before  the  season  was  too  far  advanced  for  campaigning  in  this  lati- 
tude. I  would  have  saved  Government  sending  large  reinforcements,  much 
needed  elsewhere;  and,  finally,  the  troops  themselves  were  impatient  to 
possess  Vicksburg,  and  would  not  have  worked  in  the  trenches  with  the 
same  zeal,  believing  it  unnecessary,  that  they  did  after  their  failure  to  carry 
the  enemy's  works.  Accordingly,  on  the  21st  orders  were  issued  for  a 
general  assault  on  the  whole  line,  to  commence  at  10  A.  M.  on  the  22d. 
All  the  corps  commanders  set  their  time  by  mine,  that  there  should  be  no 
difference  between  them  in  movement  of  assault.  Promptly  at  the  hour 
designated,  the  three  army  corps,  then  in  front  of  the  enemy's  works,  com- 
menced the  assault.  I  had  taken  a  commanding  position  near  McPher- 
son's  front,  and  from  which  I  could  see  all  the  advancing  columns  from  his 
corps,  and  a  part  of  each  of  Sherman's  and  McClernand's.  A  portion  of 
the  commands  of  each  succeeded  in  planting  their  flags  on  the  outer  slopes 
of  the  enemy's  bastions,  and  maintained  them  there  until  night.  Each 
corps  had  many  more  men  than  could  possibly  bo  used  in  the  assault,  over 
such  ground  as  intervened  between  them  and  the  enemy.  More  men  could 
only  avail  in  case  of  breaking  through  the  enemy's  line,  or  in  repelling  a 
sortie.  The  assault  was  gallant  in  the  extreme  on  the  part  of  all  the 
troops,  but  the  enemy's  position  was  too  strong,  both  naturally  and  artifi- 
cially, to  be  taken  in  that  way.  At  every  point  assaulted,  and  at  all  of 
them  at  the  same  time,  the  enemy  was  able  to  show  all  the  force  his  works 
could  cover.  The  assault  failed,  I  regret  to  say,  with  much  loss  on  our 
aide  in  killed  and  wounded,  but  without  weakening  the  confidence  of  the 
troops  in  their  ability  to  ultimately  succeed. 

No  troops  succeeded  in  entering  any  of  the  enemy's  works,  with  the 
exception  of  Sergeant  Griffith,  of  the  21st  regiment  Iowa  Volunteers,  and 
some  eleven  privates  of  the  same  regiment.  Of  these,  none  returned  ex- 
cept the  sergeant  and,  possibly,  one  man.  The  work  entered  by  him, 
from  its  position,  could  give  us  no  practical  advantage,  unless  others  to 
the  right  and  left  of  it  were  carried  and  held  at  the  same  time. 

About  12  M.  I  received  a  dispatch  from  McClernand  that  he  was  hard 
pressed  at  several  points,  in  reply  to  which  I  directed  him  to  reinforce  the 
points  hard  pressed  from  such  troops  as  he  had  that  were  not  engaged.  I 
then  rode  round  to  Sherman,  and  had  just  reached  there,  when  I  received  a 
second  dispatch  from  McClernand,  stating  positively  and  unequivocally  that 
he  was  in  posse.ssion  of  and  still  held  two  of  the  enemy's  forts ;  that  the 
American  flag  then  waved  over  them;  and  asking  me  to  have  Sherman  and 
McPherson  make  a  diversion  in  his  favor.  This  dispatch  I  showed  to 
Sherman,  who  immediately  ordered  a  renewal  of  the  assault  on  his  front. 
I  also  sent"  an  answer  to  McClernand,  directing  him  to  order  up  Mc Arthur 
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to  his  assistance,  and  started  immediately  to  the  position  I  had  just  left, 
on  McPherson's  line,  to  convey  to  him  the  information  from  McClernand 
by  this  last  dispatch,  that  he  might  make  the  diversion  requested.  Before 
reaching  McPherson  I  met  a  messenger  with  a  third  dispatch  from  Mc- 
Clernand, of  which  the  following  is  a  copy: 

"Head-quarters  Thirteenth  Army  Corps,     ") 
"In  the  Field,  near  Vicksburg,  Miss.,  May  22,  1863.  | 
"General:  We  have  gained  the  enemy's  intrenchments  at  several  points, 
but  are  brought  to  a  stand.     I  have   sent  word  to  McArthur  to  reinforce 
me  if  he  can.     Would  it  not  be  best  to  concentrate  the  whole  or  a  part  of 
his  command  on  this  point?  John  A.  McClernand, 

^'■Major-General  Commanding. 
"Major-General  U.  S.  Grant. 

"P.  S. — I  have  received  your  dispatch.  My  troops  are  all  engaged,  and 
I  can  not  withdraw  any  to  reinforce  others.  McC." 

The  position  occupied  by  me  during  most  of  the  time  of  the  assault,  gave 
me  a  better  opportunity  of  seeing  what  was  going  on  in  front  of  the  Thir- 
teenth Army  Corps  than  I  believed  it  possible  for  the  commander  of  it  to 
haVe.  I  could  not  see  his  possession  of  forts,  nor  necessity  for  reinforce- 
ments, as  represented  in  his  dispatches,  up  to  the  time  I  left  it,  which  was 
between  12  M.  and  1  P.  M.,  and  1  expressed  doubts  of  their  correctness, 
which  doubts  the  facts  subsequently,  but  too  late,  confirmed.  At  the  time 
I  could  not  disregard  his  reiterated  statements,  for  they  might  possibly  be 
true;  and  that  no  possible  opportunity  of  carrying  the  enemy's  stronghold 
should  be  allowed  to  escape  through  fault  of  mine,  I  ordered  Quimby's 
division,  which  was  all  of  McPherson's  corps  then  present  but  four  brig- 
ades, to  report  to  McClernand,  and  notified  him  of  the  order.  I  showed 
his  dispatches  to  McPherson,  as  I  had  to  Sherman,  to  satisfy  him  of  the 
necessity  of  an  active  diversion  on  their  part  to  hold  as  much  force  in 
their  fronts  as  possible.  The  diversion  was  promptly  and  vigorously  made, 
and  resulted  in  the  increase  of  our  mortality  list  full  fifty  per  cent.,  without 
advancing  our  position  or  giving  us  other  advantages. 

About  half-past  3  P.  M.  I  received  McClernand's  fourth  dispatch,  as 
follows : 

"  Head-quarters  Thirteenth  Army  Corps,  ") 

"May  22,  1863.  J 
"  General  :  I  have  received  your  dispatch  in  regard  to  General 
Quimby's  division  and  General  McArthur's  division.  As  soon  as  they 
arrive  I  will  press  the  enemy  with  all  possible  speed,  and  doubt  not  I  will 
force  my  way  through.  I  have  lost  no  ground.  My  men  are  in  two  of 
the  enemy's  forts,  but  they  are  commanded  by  rifle-pits  in  the  rear.  Sev- 
eral prisoners  have  been  taken,  who  intimate  that  the  rear  is  strong.  At 
this  moment  I  am  hard  pressed.  John  A.  McClernand, 

'^  Major- General  Commanding, 
"  Major-General  U.  S.  Grant,  Department  of  the  Tennessee." 

The  assault  of  this  day  proved  the  quality  of  the  soldiers  of  this  army. 
Without  entire  success,  and  with  a  heavy  loss,  there  was  no  murmuring  or 
complaining,  no  falling  back,  nor  other  evidence  of  demoralization. 

The  attempt  to  take  the  place  hy  storm  was  ahandoned  after 
this.    It  has  not  been  generally  known  that  at  the  time  of  our 
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first  investment  our  army  numbered  less  than  thirty  thousand 
men,  eighteen  thousand  only  of  which  were  iit  for  duty.  "With 
this  attenuated  line  of  troops,  the  rebels,  with  equal  numbers,  were 
kept  nearly  silent,  though  behind  formidable  works.  It  was, 
therefore,  determined  to  reduce  the  position  by  siege  and  parallel 
works.  Reinforcements  and  detachments  arrived,  the  line  of  sup- 
plies was  shortened,  and  the  men  concentrated.  Fort  was  erected 
against  fort,  and  trench  dug  against  trench.  The  enemy  had 
seized  the  most  eligible  sites  for  their  guns,  yet  our  batteries  were 
soon  enabled  to  drive  them  back,  and  even  to  build  them  under 
the  eyes  of  the  enemy.  Our  sappers  constructed  their  corridors, 
and  passages,  and  pits,  amid  a  blazing  fire  of  hostile  musketry  and 
the  fiercest  rays  of  the  summer  sun,  with  a  fortitude  which  has  not 
been  excelled  in  history.  Day  after  day — forty-six  in  all — did  this 
process  continue,  one-half  of  our  force  digging,  while  the  other 
picked  off  the  rebels  who  were  endeavoring  to  interrupt  them. 

In  this  Avay  were  we  enabled  to  sap  the  very  foundation  of  their 
works,  their  cannon  were  silenced,  their  sharp-shooters  taking 
only  a  furtive  chance  shot,  and  now  and  then  a  mortar-shell  at 
long-range.  The  health  and  spirits  of  the  men  improved.  Our 
camps  were  right  on  the  hills  around  the  city.  The  advantage  of 
shade  was  with  us,  though  the  fighting  and  digging  was  almost  all 
done  in  the  sun. 

On  the  2oth  of  June,  the  first  mine  was  sprung  under  one  of  tho 
enemy's  principal  forts,  in  the  center.  A  struggle  ensued  for  the 
possession  of  the  fort,  in  which  Grant  was  only  partially  success- 
ful, after  the  loss  of  several  brave  men.  Three  days  afterward  the 
other  side  of  the  work  was  blown  up,  and  the  enemy  had  been 
obliged  to  fall  back  a  few  feet.  The  mines  were  already  being  pui 
under  other  forts,  and  it  was  evident  that  if  this  process  should 
continue  long  enough,  the  place  would  be  blown  to  pieces. 

The  enemy,  in  their  turn,  kept  running  countersaps,  so  as  to 
meet  and  cross  ours,  so  that  in  two  or  three  instances  a  thin  wall 
of  earth  only  separated  the  combatants.  The  object  of  these 
mining  operations  was  to  break  into  and  seize  upon  the  prominent 
points  of  the  enemy's  line  of  fortifications,  and  thereby  force  them 
back  by  degrees  to  the  river.  It  soon  became  evident  that  the 
Vicksburg  garrison  was  short  of  provisions,  and  that  it  must  in 
the  end  surrender  of  famine.  The  work  upon  the  mines  was  then 
relaxed,  a  sufficient  demonstration  upon  the  lines  being  kept  up 
with  rifle  and  cannon  to  annoy  the  inmates. 

Besides  the  investing  line  at  the  land  side  of  the  town,  stretch- 
ing from  Haines's  Bluff  to  Warrenton,  a  line  of  infantry  stretched 
across  the  base  of  the  peninsula,  which  Vicksburg  overlooks. 
The  gunboat  Choctaw  and  the  flagship  Black  Hawk  lay  far  out 
of  range  above  the  town;  the  Benton,  Mound  City,  and  Switzer- 
land below.  The  Cincinnati  was  sunk  by  the  upper  batteries, 
having  descended  the  bend  to  assist  General  Steele's  advance. 
The  principal  weapons  of  offense  in  use  on  the  river  front  wero 
the  mortars,  (thirteen-inch.)  Six  of  these,  mounted  on  rafts  built 
for  the  purpose,  lay  moorea  in  front  of  the  city,  on  the  upper  side 
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of  the  peninsula,  so  sheltered  by  the  high  bank  that  the  hostile 
shells  passed  harmlessly  over.  These  mortars,  which  proved  to  be 
of  such  signal  service  in  the  reduction  of  Forts  Jackson  and  St. 
Philip,  proved  far  less  efl'ective  at  Vicksburg,  as  also  at  Island 
Number  Ten. 

Besides  the  mortars  were  two  one-hundred-pounder  Parrott  guns, 
also  mounted  on  lafts.  These  guns,  having  an  extreme  range  of 
three  and  a  half  miles,  were  enabled  to  direct  shells  with  tolerable 
accuracy  to  any  building  within  sight. 

On  the  lower  side  of  the  peninsula,  that  is,  immediately  in  front 
of  the  city,  a  battery  was  erected  on  the  levee,  consisting  of  one 
twenty-pounder,  one  ten-pounder  Parrott,  and  one  twelve-pounder 
brass  rifled  piece.  This  battery,  manned  by  a  portion  of  the  Marine 
brigade,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Curry,  was  successful  in  harass- 
ing the  rebel  troops,  and  in  destroying  the  foundry  in  which  they 
were  casting  shot  and  shells. 

On  the  11th  of  June,  Major-General  F.  J.  Herron's  division, 
from  the  Department  of  the  Missouri,  and  on  the  14th  two  divi- 
sions of  the  Ninth  Army  Corps  had  arrived.  This  increase  in  the 
force  at  his  command  enabled  General  Grant  to  make  the  invest- 
ment most  complete,  and  at  the  same  time  left  him  a  large  reserve 
to  watch  the  movements  of  Johnston.  Herron's  division  was  put 
in  position  on  the  extreme  left  south  of  the  city,  and  Lauman's 
division  was  placed  between  Herron  and  McCleruand.  Smith's 
and  Kimball's  division  and  Parke's  corps  were  sent  to  Haines's 
•  Bluff.  This  place  had  been  fortified  on  the  land  side,  and  every 
preparation  made  to  resist  a  heavy  force.  Johnston  crossed  Big 
Black  River  with  a  portion  of  his  force,  and  every  thing  indicated 
that  he  would  make  an  attack  about  the  25th  of  June.  Our 
position  in  front  of  Vicksburg  having  been  made  as  strong  against 
«  sortie  from  the  enemy  as  his  works  were  against  an  assault, 
Major-General  Sherman  was  placed  in  command  of  all  the  troops 
designated  to  look  after  Johnston.  The  force  intended  to  operate 
against  Johnston,  in  addition  to  that  at  Haines's  Bluff,  was  one 
division  from  each  of  the  Thirteenth,  Fifteenth,  and  Seventeenth 
Army  Corps,  and  Lauman's  division. 

When  Johnston,  however,  failed  to  make  the  expected  attack, 
Grant  determined  to  attack  him  the  moment  Vicksburg  was  in 
our  possession,  and  accordingly  notified  Sherman  that  he  should 
again  make  an  assault  on  Vicksburg  at  daylight  on  the  6th,  and 
for  him  to  have  up  supplies  of  all  descriptions  ready  to  move  upon 
receipt  of  orders,  if  the  assault  should  prove  a  success.  His  prep- 
arations were  immediately  made,  and  when  the  place  surrendered 
on  the  4th,  two  days  earlier  than  had  been  fixed  for  the  attack, 
Sherman  was  found  ready  to  move  immediately. 

On  Friday  morning,  the  3d  of  July,  at  about  8  o'clock,  a 
communication  was  sent  by  Pemberton  to  General  Grant,  request- 
ing the  appointment  of  a  commission  to  agree  upon  terms  of  sur- 
render. Correspondence  on  the  subject  continued  during  the  day, 
and  finally  Pemberton  came  out  and  had  a  personal  interview  with 
General  Grant  in  front  of  General  Burbridge's  line,  where  they  sat 
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for  au  hour  and  a  half  in  close  parley,  but  came  tp  no  definite  un- 
derstanding. 

The  communications  kept  passing  as  rapidly  backward  and  for- 
ward during  the  night  as  the  circumstances  allowed.  At  last,  at 
9  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  4th  of  July,  Pemberton  sur- 
rendered Vicksburg  Avith  its  garrison,  substantially  on  the  terms 
contained  in  the  following  note  from  General  Grant: 

Head-quarters  Department  of  Tennessee,  ) 
Near  Vicksburg,  July  3,  1863.     J 
Lieutenant' General  J.  C.  Pemberton,  Commanding  Confederate  Forces,  Vicks- 
burg, Mississippi  : 

General — In  conformity  with  the  agreement  of  this  afternoon,  I  will 
submit  the  following  propositions  for  the  surrender  of  the  city  of  Vicksburg, 
public  stores,  etc.  On  your  accepting  the  terms  proposed,  I  will  march  in 
one  division  as  a  guard,  and  take  possession  at  8  A.  M.,  to-morrow.  Aa 
soon  as  paroles  can  be  made  out  and  signed  by  the  officers  and  men,  you  will 
be  allowed  to  march  out  of  our  lines,  the  officers  taking  with  them  their 
regimental  clothing,  and  staff,  field,  and  cavalry  officers  one  horse  each. 
The  rank  and  file  will  be  allowed  all  their  clothing,  but  no  other  property. 
If  these  conditions  are  accepted,  any  amount  of  rations  you  may  deem 
necessary  can  be  taken  from  the  stores  you  now  have,  and  also  the  necessary 
cooking  utensils  for  preparing  them,  and  thirty  wagons  also,  counting  two 
two-horse  or  mule  teams  as  one.  You  will  be  allowed  to  transport  such 
articles  as  can  not  be  carried  along.  The  same  conditions  will  be  allowed 
to  all  sick  and  wounded  officers  and  privates,  as  fiist  as  they  become  able  to 
travel.  The  paroles  for  these  latter  must  be  signed,  however,  whilst  officers 
are  present  authorized  to  sign  the  roll  of  prisoners. 

I  am.  General,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

U.  S.  Grant,  Major- General. 

At  9  in  the  morning  of  the  4th,  accordingly.  General  McPherson 
wa8  sent  into  the  lines  to  receive  the  surrender.  lie  met  General 
Pemberton  at  an  old  stone  house  about  half  a  mile  from  the  lines, 
and  had  conversed  some  minutes,  when  General  Grant  rode  upon 
the  ground.  After  a  brief  consultation,  they  rode  into  the  town. 
Major-General  Logan  had  already  received  orders  to  march  into  the 
town  and  establish  a  provost-guard.  This  was,  perhaps,  a  fitting 
token  of  the  appreciation  of  that  officer's  wonderful  earnestness  and 

fallantry  in  the  siege.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Strong  and  Colonel  Coal- 
agh,  aids  to  General  McPherson,  rode  on  in  advance  with  tho 
national  flag,  which  was  hoisted  over  the  court-house,  and  its  folds 
flung  to  the  breeze,  at  half-past  11  o'clock.  The  crowd  which  fol- 
lowed them  sung  out  in  stirring  tones  the  well-known  song, 
"Rally  round  the  flag,"  and  as  the  last  echoes  died  away,  the  town- 
clock  chimed  the  hour  of  noon.  The  ceremony  was  complete;  the 
majesty  of  the  national  emblem  was  vindicated  in  the  midst  of  its 
erratic  and  rebellious  children. 

The  arms  were  stacked  on  the  ground  where  the  men  were 
encamped,  and  as  our  forces  entered,  the  men  sat  or  stood  in  mute 
amazement  at  the  movements  of  our  troops.  There  was  no  con- 
flict, and  but  very  little  visible  excitement  beyond  the  cheering  of 
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our  troops.  The  day  was  dusty  and  hot,  and  the  roads  were,  in 
places,  literally  a  fine  powder  to  the  depth  of  ten  inches. 

At  noon  an  order  was  received  at  Chickasaw  Bayou  for  the 
steamers  to  be  in  readiness  to  leave  for  Vicksburg,  and  before  3 
o'clock  a  lone:  line  of  steamers  filed  down  to  the  wharf. 

General  EUet,  with  the  Marine  brigade,  was  the  first  to  land, 
Admiral  Porter  next,  then  the  lower  tieet,  and  finally  the  long  line 
of  transports,  commissary  boats,  tugs,  barges,  etc.,  from  the  Yazoo 
E.iver.  Such  a  fleet  of  steamers  of  all  dimensions  the  city  had 
never  seen  at  its  levee  before. 

Our  losses  in  the  series  of  battles  leading  to  this  glorious  result 
are  thus  summed  up  by  General  Grant  in  his  official  report : 

KILLKD. 

»ort  Gibson 130 

^'ourteen-mile  Creek,  (skirrcish) 4 

laymond 69 

Fackson 40 

/hampion's  Hill 426 

!Jig  Black  Railroad  Bridge 29 

/icksburg 245 

Of  the  wounded,  many  were  but  slightly  wounded,  and  con- 
tinued on  duty ;  many  more  required  but  a  few  days  or  weeks  for 
their  recovery.  Not  more  than  one-half  of  the  wounded  were  per- 
nently  disabled. 

The  enemy  lost  over  twenty-seven  thousand  prisoners,  besides 
about  four  thousand  non-combatants,  one  hundred  and  two  field- 
pieces,  thirty  siege-guns,  fifty  thousand  stand  of  arms,  ammuni- 
tion, locomotives,  cars,  a  few  stores,  and  fifty-seven  stand  of  colors. 
Two  thousand  five  hundred  rebels  were  killed  within  the  works 
during  the  siege.  Among  the  prisoners  were  Lieutenant-General 
Pembertou,  Major-Generals  S.  Stevenson,  Smith,  Forney,  and 
Bowen;  fourteen  Brigadier-Generals,  and  about  one  hundred  and 
thirty  Colonels.  There  were  five  thousand  six  hundred  men  in  the 
hospital,  half  of  whom  were  wounded.  The  stock  of  provisions 
was  almost  exhausted,  and  for  days  numbers  had  been  eating  mule 
fiesh.  Of  ammunition  for  heavy  guns  they  had  a  fair  supply;  but 
for  field-guns  and  musketry  they  were  short. 

Immediately  after  the  surrender,  General  Sherman  started  with 
the  forces  under  his  command  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  John- 
ston, in  accordance  with  orders  from  General  Grant.  Johnston 
retreated  to  Jackson,  where  he  made  a  stand;  but  on  the  16th  of 
July,  when  Sherman's  ammunition  train  had  arrived,  and  serious 
fighting  might  be  expected,  he  retreated  from  there  toward  the 
eastern  part  of  the  state,  the  city  being  occupied  for  the  time 
being  by  Sherman,  who  at  once  destroyed  the  railroads  in  that 
vicinity. 

On  the  13th  of  JuTy,  General  Ilerron  occupied  Yazoo  City,  with 
two  hundred  and  fifty  prisoners.  The  gunboat  DeKalb,  which 
accompanied  the  expedition,  was  blown  up  by  torpedoes,  and  sunk 
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in  shallow  water,  without  loss  of  life.  The  rebels  burned  thre« 
transports  lying  above  the  city,  and  some  eight  or  ten  large 
steamers  up  the  Yazoo.  « 


CHAPTER    XV. 


Siege  of  Port  Hudson.  Gunboats  run  the  Batteries.  Steamer  Mississippi  Burned. 
Operations  in  the  Bayou  Teche  Region.  Rebel  Vessels  Destroyed.  Port  Hudson 
Invested.  Attack  of  April  27.  Attack  of  May  14.  Port  Hudson  Surrendered. 
Brashear  City  Occupied. 

While  General  Grant  and  Admiral  Porter  were  besieging 
Vicksburg,  as  recounted  in  the  last  chapter,  another  expedition 
was  preparing  in  New  Orleans  for  the  reduction  of  the  second 
rebel  stronghold  on  the  Mississippi — Port  Hudson — under  the 
command  of  General  Banks  and  Admiral  Farragut. 

In  the  month  of  April,  1863,  a  fleet  of  eight  war  vessels  as- 
cended the  Mississippi  from  New  Orleans,  intending  to  attack  the 
fortifications  at  Port  Hudson,  or  Hickey's  Landing,  as  it  used  to 
be  called,  and,  under  the  fire  of  the  bombardment,  to  attempt  to 
force  a  passage,  by  several  of  our  gun-boats,  up  the  river. 

Rear- Admiral  Farragut,  who  was  intrusted  with  this  perilous 
adventure,  had  with  him  the  flag-ship  Hartford,  a  first-class  steam 
sloop-of-war,  with  an  armament  of  twenty-six  eight  and  nine-mch 
Paixhan  guns;  the  Richmond,  a  ship  of  the  same  class,  aiTned 
with  twenty-six  eight  and  nine-inch  columbiads ;  the  Mississippi, 
of  the  same  class,  and  armed  with  twenty  guns  of  the  same  cali- 
ber; the  Monongahela,  a  second-class  steam  sloop,  carrying  six- 
teen heavy  guns;  and  the  gun-boats  Kineo,  Albatross,  Sachem, and 
Genesee,  each  carrying  three  columbiads  and  two  rifled  thirty- 
two  pounders.  All  these  vessels  were  screw  propellers,  except  the 
Mississippi,  which  was  a  side-wheel  steamer. 

This  fleet  ascended  the  river  from  New  Orleans,  and  passing  the 
smoldering  ruins  of  Baton  Rouge,  the  capital  of  Louisiana, 
anchored,  on  the  14th  of  March,' 1863,  a  few  miles  below  the  long 
series  of  rebel  batteries  at  Port  Hudson.  Every  precaution  was 
adopted  in  preparation  for  the  terrible  ordeal  which  was  to  fol- 
low. The  bulwarks  consisted  of  solid  timber,  fifteen  inches  in 
thickness,  impervious  to  bullets,  but  ofiering  little  resistance  to 
eolid  shots  or  shells. 

Early  in  the  morning,  the  squadron  reached  Prophet's  Island, 
from  which  place  the  frowning  batteries  of  the  rebels  could  bo 
plainly  seen.  Six  mortar-boats,  prepared  to  take  part  in  the  bom- 
bardment, but  not  designed  to  run  the  batteries,  were  here  moored 
along  the  shore.  At  half-past  1  o'clock,  these  mortars  opened 
fire  at  a  signal-gun  from  the  Hartford,  to  try  their  range.     The 
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shells  rose  majestically  into  the  air,  through  a  curve  of  between 
three  and  four  miles,  and  exploded  over  the  rebel  guns,  without 
apparently  doing  much  harm.  In  the  mean  time  a  small  land 
force,  destined  to  distract  the  attention  of  the  garrison  at  Port 
Hudson  by  an  attack  in  the  rear,  signified  their  arrival  at  their 
designated  position  by  opening  fire. 

At  half-past  9  o'clock  at  night,  a  red  light  from  the  flag-ship 
signaled  the  ships  and  gunboats  to  weigh  anchor.  The  Hartford 
led,  towing  the  Albatross,  lashed  on  her  starboard  side.  The 
Richmond,  following,  towed  the  Genesee.  The  Monongahela 
towed  the  Kineo.  The  Mississippi  and  the  Sachem  brought  up 
the  rear.  The  mortar-boats  were  anchored  just  above  Prophet's 
Island,  under  shelter  of  the  eastern  banks,  but  from  which  point 
they  could  easily  pitch  their  shells  into  the  works  of  the  foe. 

Signal-lights  were  flashing  along  the  rebel  batteries,  showing 
that  they  were  awake  to  the  movements  of  our  fleet,  and  prepared 
to  give  them  a  warm  reception.  Presently  a  large  fire  was  seen 
on  the  Port  Hudson  side  of  the  river,  a  little  below  the  town.  It 
was  kindled  right  in  front  of  the  most  formidable  of  the  fortifica- 
tions, so  that  its  lurid  flames  should  illumine  every  vessel  as  it 
passed.  The  plan  was  admirable  and  succeeded  perfectly.  But  for 
it,  all  the  vessels  would  probably  have  passed  the  batteries  unin- 
jured. 

Silently  the  boats  steamed  along  in  the  darkness,  when  suddenly 
a  sulphurous  light  was  seen,  gleaming  on  the  shore.  Plashing  up 
for  a  moment,  a  dull  explosion  followed.  It  was  evidently  an 
imperfect  rocket.  Another  was  tried ;  but,  instead  of  ascending, 
it  ran  along  the  surface  of  the  river  close  to  the  bank.  The  third 
one  ascended  high  in  the  air,  where  it  burst  in  the  usual  manner. 
Instantaneously  it  was  answered  by  a  field-piece  from  the  oppo- 
site shore,  aimed  at  the  Hartford.  The  Admiral  was  not  slow  in 
returning  the  compliment.  Three  or  four  guns,  fired  from  the 
flag-ship  in  rapid  succession,  testified  to  the  alacrity  with  which 
the  wager  of  battle  was  accepted.  The  rebel  batteries,  protected 
by  strong  redoubts,  extended,  with  small,  intervening  spaces,  a 
distance  of  nearly  four  miles,  often  rising  in  tier  above  tier  on 
the  ascending  blufl's.  Battery  after  battery  immediately  opened 
its  fire,  and  now  the  mortars  uttered  their  awful  roar,  adding  to 
the  sublimity  of  the  scene.  But  we  will  give  the  description  of 
the  engagement,  which  thus  commenced,  in  the  language  of  an 
eye-witness,  who  was  present  on  board  of  the  Eichmond: 

"The  scene,  as  viewed  from  the  Richmond,"  he  says,  "was 
both  brilliant  and  spirited.  The  flashes  of  the  guns,  both  on 
shore  and  afloat,  were  incessant,  while  the  roar  of^  cannon  kept 
up  a  deafening  and  almost  incessant  sound.  Great  judgment  was 
here  necessary  to  prevent  the  Richmond  from  running  into  the 
Hartford,  and,  in  fact,  to  keep  the  war  vessels  generally  from  run- 
ning into  each  other. 

"And  now  was  heard  a  thundering  roar,  equal  in  volnme  to  a 
whole  park  of  artillery.    This  was  followed  by  a  rushing  ^ound, 
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accompanied  by  a  howling  noise  that  beggars  description.  Again 
and  again  was  the  sound  repeated,  till  the  vast  expanse  of  heaven 
rang  with  the  awful  minstrels}'.  It  was  apparent  that  the  mor- 
tar-boats had  opened  fire.  Of  this  I  was  soon  convinced  on  cast- 
ing my  eyes  aloft.  Xcver  shall  I  forget  the  sight  that  then  met 
my  astonished  vision.  Shooting  upward  at  an  angle  of  forty-five 
degrees,  with  the  rapidit}^  of  lightning,  small  globes  of  golden 
flame  were  seen  sailing  through  the  pure  ether — not  a  steady, 
unfading  flame,  but  corruscating  like  the  fitful  gleam  of  a  fire- 
fly— now  visible  and  anon  invisible.  Like  a  flying  star  of  the 
sixth  magnitude,  the  terrible  missile — a  thirteen-inch  shell — nears 
its  zenitb,  up  and  still  up — higher  and  higher.  Its  flight  now 
becomes  much  slower,  till,  on  reaching  its  utmost  altitude,  its  cen- 
trifugal force  becomes  counteracted  by  the  earth's  attraction,  it 
describes  a  parabolic  curve  and  down,  down  it  comes,  bursting,  it 
may  be,  ere  it  reaches  terra  jirma,  but  probably  alighting  in  the 
rebel  works  ere  it  explodes,  where  it  scatters  death  and  destruc- 
tion around.  But  while  the  mortar-boats  were  at  work,  the  Essex 
was  not  idle.  Unmanageable  as  she  is,  especially  in  so  strong  a 
current,  she  did  not  follow  the  rest  of  the  fleet,  but  remained  at 
the  head  of  the  '  bummers,'  doing  admirable  service  with  her 
heavy  guns. 

"All  this  time  the  Richmond  had  to  hang  back,  as  Admiral 
Farragut  seemed  to  be  so  enamored  with  the  sport  in  which  he 
was  engaged  as  to  be  in  no  hurry  to  pass  by.  Once  or  twice,  in 
consequence  of  the  dense  column  of  smoke  that  now  rolled  ovet 
the  river,  our  bowsprit  was  almost  over  the  tafi'rail  of  the  Hart- 
ford, and  there  was  an  incessant  call  on  the  part  of  Second  Lieu- 
tenant Terry,  who  commanded  the  forward  part  of  the  ship,  to 
stop  the  engines.  And  here  I  may  as  well  say  that  this  gallant 
young  oflicer  behaved  in  the  most  chivalrous  manner  throughout 
the  entire  engagement,  cheering  on  the  men,  and  encouraging 
them,  by  his  example,  to  stand  to  their  guns  like  men,  though 
little  of  this  they  required  to  induce  them  to  perform  their  whole 
duty. 

"  The  Richmond  had  by  this  time  got  within  range  of  the  rebel 
field-batteries,  which  opened  fire  on  her.  I  had  all  along  thought 
that  we  would  open  fire  from  our  bow-guns,  on  the  topgallant 
forecastle,  and  that,  after  discharging  a  few  broadsides  from  the 
starboard  side,  the  action  would  be  wound  up  by  a  parting  com- 
pliment from  our  stern-chasers.  To  my  surprise,  however,  we 
opened  at  once  from  our  broadside  guns.  The  efiect  was  start- 
ling, as  the  sound  was  unexpected;  but  be^'^ond  this  I  really  ex- 
perienced no  inconvenience  from  the  concussion.  There  was 
nothing  unpleasant  to  the  ear,  and  the  jar  to  the  ship  was  really 
quite  unappreciable.  It  may  interest  the  uninitiated  to  be  informed 
how  a  broadside  is  fired  from  a  vessel  of  war.  I  was  told  on  board 
the  Richmond  that  all  the  guns  were  sometimes  fired  ofl'  simul- 
taneously, though  it  is  not  a  very  usual  course,  as  it  strains  the 
ship.  Last  night  the  broadsides  were  fired  by  commencing  at  the 
forward  gun,  and  firing  all  the  rest  ofl'  in  rapid  successsion,  as  fast 
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almost  as  the  ticking  of  a  watcb.  The  effect  was^^and  and  ter- 
rific; and,  if  the  guns  were  rightly  pointed — a  difiicult  thing  in 
the  dark,  by  the  way — they  could  not  fail  in  carrying  death  and 
destruction  among  the  enemy. 

"  Of  course  we  did  not  have  every  thing  our  own  way;  for  the 
enemy  poured  in  his  shot  and  shell  as  thick  as  hail.  Over,  ahead, 
astern,  all  around  us  flew  the  death-dealing  missiles,  the  hissing, 
screaming,  whistling,  shrieking,  and  howling  of  which  rivaled 
Pandemonium.  It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  because 
our  broadside  guns  were  the  tools  we  principally  worked,  that 
our  bow  and  stern-chasers  were  idle.  We  soon  opened  with  our 
bow  eightj-'po under  Dahlgren,  which  was  followed  up  not  long 
after  by  the  guns  astern,  giving  evidence  to  the  fact  that  we  had 
passed  some  of  the  batteries. 

"While  seated  on  the  'fish-davit,'  on  the  top-gallant  forecastle — 
the  Hartford  and  the  Richmond  blazing  away  at  the  time — a  most 
fearful  wail  arose  from  the  river,  first  on  our  port-bow,  then  on  th  ' 
beam.  A  man  was  evidently  overboard,  probably  from  the  Hartfor 
or  the  Genesee,  then  just  ahead.  The  cry  was:  'Help !  oh,  help  !' 
*  Help  !  oh,  help  ! '  '  Man  overboard,'  called  out  Lieutenant  Terry ; 
'throw  him  a  rope.'  But,  poor  fellow,  who  could  assist  him  in 
such  a  strait  ?  We  were  in  action ;  every  man  was  at  his  gun ;  to 
lower  a  boat  would  be  folly;  in  fact  it  could  not  be  done  with  any 
hope  of  success.  Consequently,  althouo^h  the  man  was  evidently 
a  good  swimmer,  to  judge  by  his  unfailing  cries  for  help  for  a 
long  time,  nothing  could  be  done  to  rescue  him,  and  he  floated 
astern  of  us,  still  sending  up  that  wailing  cry  for  help,  but  with- 
out eft'ect.  The  terrible  current  of  the  Mississippi  was  too  much 
for  him,  and  he,  without  doubt,  sank  beneath  the  waves  of  the 
mighty  river. 

"Just  after  this  fearful  incident  firing  was  heard  astern  of  us, 
and  it  was  soon  ascertained  that  the  Mouongahela,  with  her  con- 
sort, the  Kineo,  and  the  Mississippi  were  in  action.  The  Monon- 
gahela  carries  a  couple  of  two  hundred-pounder  rifled  Parrott 
guns,  besides  other  ticklers.  At  first  I  credited  the  roar  of  her 
amiable  two  hundred-pounders  to  the  '  bummers,'  till  I  was  unde- 
ceived, when  I  recalled  my  experience  in  front  of  Yorktown  last 
spring,  and  the  opening  of  fire  from  similar  guns  from  Wormley's 
Creek.  All  I  can  say  is,  the  noise  was  splendid.  The  action  now 
became  general.  The  roar  of  cannon  was  incessant,  and  the 
flashes  from  the  guns,  together  with  the  flight  of  the  shells  from 
the  mortar-boats,  made  up  a  combination  of  sound  and  sight  im- 
possible to  describe.  To  add  to  the  horrors  of  the  night,  while  it 
contributed  toward  the  enhancement  of  a  certain  terrible  beauty, 
dense  clouds  of  smoke  began  to  envelop  the  river,  shutting  out 
from  view  the  several  vessels  and  confounding  them  with  the  bat- 
teries. It  was  very  difficult  to  know  how  to  steer  to  prevent  run- 
ning ashore,  perhaps  right  under  a  rebel  battery  or  into  a  consort. 
Upward  and  upward  rolled  the  smoke,  shutting  out  of  view  the 
beautiful  stars  and  obscuring  the  vision  on  every  side.  Then  it 
was  that  the  order  was  passed :  '  Boys,  don't  fire  till  you  see  the 
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flash  from  the  enemy's  guns.'  That  was  our  only  guide  through 
the  'palpable  obscurity.' 

"But  this  sole  dependence  on  the  flashes  was  likely  to  be  at- 
tended with  serious  consequences,  as  the  following  incident  will 
show: 

"  We  had  got  nearly  into  the  middle  of  the  hornet's  nest,  when 
an  officer  on  the  top-gallant  forecastle  called  out :  '  Ready  with  the 
port-gun.'  The  gun  was  got  ready  and  pointed,  and  was  about  to 
be  discharged,  when  Lieutenant  Terry  called  out:  'Hold  on;  you 
are  about  to  fire  into  the  Hartford!'  And  such  was  the  fact;  for 
the  flash  of  the  Hartford's  guns  at  that  moment  revealed  the  spars 
and  rigging  of  that  vessel.  Consequently  the  gun  was  not  fired, 
nor  was  it  discharged  during  the  engagement,  the  fighting  being 
confined  entirely  to  the  starboard  side. 

"  But,  though  we  did  not  fire  into  the  Hartford,  a  story  is  afloat, 
and,  as  it  may  reach  New  York,  and  cause  unnecessary  comment 
^^d  excitement,  unless  authoritatively  contradicted,  it  seems  to  be 
my  duty  to  kill  it  at  once.  The  story  goes  that  the  Richmond 
fired  three  shots  into  the  Mississippi,  and  that  the  shots  were  re- 
turned with  interest — each  vessel  taking  the  other  for  an  enemy. 
I  say,  emphatically,  that  the  story  is  not  true;  and  in  this  assertion 
I  am  borne  out  by  nearly  every  officer  of  the  Richmond.  Tho 
Mississippi  was  astern  of  us,  and,  if  she  had  passed  us  on  the  way 
up — which  she  did  not — she  must  have  passed  on  our  port-side, 
and  not  on  the  starboard,  which  would  have  brought  her  between 
the  fire  of  our  broadside  guns  and  that  of  the  rebels.  Now,  as  we 
did  not  fight  our  port-guns  at  all,  we  could  not  have  paid  the  deli- 
cate attention  to  the  Mississippi  that  has  been  attributed  to  us. 
True,  every  object  was  obscured  by  the  dense  masses  of  smoke  that 
hung  over  the  river;  but  the  flashes  from  our  guns,  which  were 
incessant,  could  not  fail  to  reveal  to  the  Mississippi  our  starboard 
from  our  port-side.  The  only  time  when  we  could  have  opened 
on  our  ill-fated  consort  was  when  she  got  aground  and  we  had 
rounded  on  our  way  back;  but  this  theory  is  rendered  untenable, 
from  the  fact  that  we  must  have  been  far  down  when  the  Missis- 
sippi grounded.  Besides,  we  could  hardly  have  taken  her  for  a 
rebel  battery  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river.  As  conclusive  evi- 
dence that  the  Richmond  could  nuL  have  fired  into  the  Mississippi 
from  her  port-side,  it  is  sufficient  to  state  that  the  Genesee  was 
lashed  to  the  port-side  of  the  Richmond. 

"  Still  the  tight  went  on,  and  still  the  roar  of  cannon,  and  the 
screaming,  howling,  whistling  of  shot  and  shell  continued  to  make 
'night  hideous.'  Still,  too,  the  pure  atmosphere  was  befouled 
with  the  smell  of  '  villainous  saltpeter,'  and  obscured  with  smoke, 
through  the  opaque  mass  of  which  the  stars  refused  to  twinkle. 
Intermingled  with  the  boom  of  the  cannonade  arose  the  cries  of 
the  wounded  and  the  shouts  of  their  friends,  suggesting  that  they 
should  be  taken  below  for  treatment.  So  thick  was  the  smoke 
that  we  had  to  cease  firing  several  times;  and,  to  add  to  the  hor- 
rors of  the  night,  it  was  next  to  impossible  to  toll  whether  we  were 
running  into  the  Hartford  or  going  ashore,  and,  if  tho  latter,  on 
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wtich  bank,  or  whether  some  of  the  other  vessels  were  about  to 
run  into  us  or  into  each  other.  All  this  time  the  fire  was  kept  up 
on  both  sides  incessantly.  It  seems,  however,  that  we  succeeded 
in  silencing  the  lower  batteries  of  field-pieces.  The  men  must 
have  been  driven  from  their  guns;  and  no  wonder  if  they  were,  in 
that  terrific  storm  of  iron. 

"While  a  brisk  fire  was  kept  up  from  the  decks  of  the  several 
vessels,  the  howitzers  in  the  tops  were  not  permitted  to  remain 
idle.  Intermingled  with  the  more  sullen  roar  of  the  larger  guns, 
the  sharp,  short  crack  of  the  brass  pieces  was  heard  from  their 
eievated  positions,  adding  harmony  to  the  melody  of  the  terrific 
concert. 

"  The  phrase  is  familiar  to  most  persons  who  have  read  accounts 
of  sea-fights  that  took  place  about  fifty  years  ago;  but  it  is  diflicult 
for  the  uninitiated  to  realize  all  the  horrors  conveyed  in  'muzzle 
to  muzzle.'  For  the  first  time,  I  had  last  night  an  opportunity  of 
knowing  what  the  phrase  really  meant.  Let'the  reader  consult  the 
map,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  central  battery  is  situated  about 
the  middle  of  the  segment  of  a  circle  I  have  already  compared 
to  a  horse-shoe  in  shape,  though  it  may  be  better  understood  by 
the  term  '  crescent.'  This  battery  stands  on  a  bluft'  so  high  that  a 
vessel,  in  passing  immediately  Underneath,  can  not  elevate  her  guns 
sufficiently  to  reach  those  on  the  battery ;  neither  can  the  gun's  on 
the  battery  be  sufficiently  depressed  to  bear  on  the  passing  ship. 
In  this  position  the  rebel  batteries  on  the  two  horns  of  the  crescent 
can  enfilade  the  passing  vessel,  pouring  in  a  terrible  cross-fire, 
which  the  vessel  can  return,  though  at  a  great  disadvantage,  from 
her  bow  and  stern-chasers. 

"We  fully  realized  this  last  njght;  for,  as  we  got  within  short 
range,  the  enemy' poured  into  us  a  terrible  fire  of  grape  and  can- 
ister, which  we  were  pot  slow  to  return — our  guns" being  double- 
shotted,  each  with  a  stand  of  both  grape  and  canister.  Every 
vessel  in  its  turn  was  exposed  to  the  same  fiery  ordeal  on  nearino- 
the  center  battery,  and  right  promptly  did  their  gallant  tars  return 
the  compliment.  This  was  the  hottest  part  of  the  engagement. 
We  were  literally  muzzle  to  'muzzle,  the  distance  betwe'en  us  and 
the  enemy's  guns  being  not  more  than  twenty  yards,  though  to 
me  it  seemed  to  be  only  as  many  feet.  In  fact,  the  battle  of  Port 
Hudson  has  been  pronounced  by  officers  and  seamen,  who  were  en- 
gaged in  it,  and  who  were  present  at  the  passage  of  Fort  St.  Philip 
And  Fort  Jackson,  below  New  Orleans,  and'had  participated  in 
the  fights  of  Fort  Donelson,  Fort  Henry,  Island  Number  Ten, 
Vicksburg,  etc.,  as  the  severest  in  the  naval  history  of  the  pres- 
ent war. 

"  Shortly  after  this  close  engagement,  we  seemed  to  have  passed 
the  worst.  The  enemy's  shot  and  shell  no  longer  swept  our  decks 
like  a  hail-storm ;  but  the  fire  from  the  batteries  was  kept  up  in  a 
desultory  manner.  The  starboard  bow-gun  could  no  longer  be 
brought  to  bear.  Consequently  Lieutenant  Terry  ordered  the  men 
on  the  top-gallant  forecastle  to  leave  the  guns  in  that  part  of  the 
ship,  and  to  descend  to  the  main  deck  to  help  work  the  broadside 
VOL.  II — 19 
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guns.  Our  stern-chasers,  of  course,  were  still  available,  for  tho 
purpose  of  giving  the  enemy  a  parting  blessing.  I  left  my  station 
on  the  top-gallant  forecastle  shortly  after  the  men  who  had  been 
working  the  bow-guns,  and  passed  under  where  I  had  been  sitting,^ 
taking  up  my  station  on  the  port-side,  just  opposite  the  forward 

fun  on  the  starboard  side,  where  but  a  few  minutes  before  a  shell 
ad  exploded. 

"I  was  not  long  in  this  position  when  there  came  a  blinding 
flash  through  the  very  port  I  was  opposite  to,  revealing  a  high 
bank  right  opposite,  so  close  that  a  biscuit  might  have  been  tossed 
from  the  summit  on  board  the  Richmond.  Simultaneously  there 
came  a  loud  roar,  and  I  thought  the  shot  had  passed  through  the 
port  I  was  opposite  to.  Indeed,  so  close  were  we  to  the  battery 
that  the  flash,  the  report,  and  the  arrival  of  the  shot,  crashing  and 
tearing  through  our  bulwarks,  were  instantaneous,  there  not  being 
the  intermission  of  a  second  between. 

"It  must  have  been  about  this  time  that  Lieutenant-Commander 
Cummings,  the  executive  ofiicer  of  the  Richmond,  was  standing 
on  the  bridge  that  connects  the  starboard  with  the  port  gangway, 
with  his  speaking-trumpet  in  his  hand,  cheering  the  men.  Near 
him  stood  Captain  Alden,  when  a  conical  shot  of  large  caliber 
passed  through  the  hammocks,  over  the  starboard  gangway,  taking 
off'  the  left  leg  of  the  Lieutenant,  just  above  the  ankle,  battering 
his  speaking-trumpet  (a  prize)  flat,  and  knocking  Captain  Alden 
down  with  the  windage,  and  went  through  the  smoke-stack.  It 
has  been  said  that  tlie  Captain  was  knocked  down  by  a  hammock 
which  the  shot  had  displaced;  but  this  is  not  the  fact.  I  am 
happy  to  say  that  the  gallant  Captain  sustained  no  injury.  Mr. 
Canimings  was  immediately  taken  below,  where  his  wound  was 
promptly  attended  to  by  Dr.  Henderson,  the  ship's  surgeon,  but 
not  before  the  brave  young  man  had  lost  a  large  quantity  of  blood 
on  his  way  down.  On  being  carried  below,  he  used  the  following 
patriotic  words,  which  are  worthy  of  becoming  historical :  'I 
would  willingly  give  my  other  leg  so  that  we  could  but  pass  tho 
batteries.' 

"The  Rev.  Dr.  Bacon,  the  loyal  rector  of  Christ  Church,  New 
Orleans,  who  was  acting  as  chaplain  on  board  the  Richmond,  was 
on  the  bridge  when  Mr.  Cummings  received  his  terrible  wound. 
He  fortunately  escaped  unhurt,  though  he  had  been  all  over  the 
ship,  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight,  carrying  messages,  and  exhorting 
and  encouraging  the  men. 

"  It  was  no  easy  matter,  in  the  midst  of  such  a  dense  cloud  of 
smoke,  to  know  where  to  point  our  guns.  Even  the  flashes  of  the 
enemy's  guns  shone  dimly  through  the  thick  gloom.  Several  times 
the  order  was  given  to  cease  fire,  so  as  to  allow  the  smoke  to  clear 
away;  but,  as  there  was  scarcely  a  breath  of  wind  stirring,  this 
was  a  very  slow  process;  still  the  order  was  necessary,  to  prevent 
the  several  vessels  from  running  into  each  other.  In  this  respect 
the  rebels  had  a  decided  advantage  over  us;  for  while  they  did  not 
stand  in  danger  of  collision,  neither  was  there  any  apprehension 
of  firing  into  their  friends.     The  wide  river  w;as  before  them,  and 
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if  tliey  did  not  hit  our  vessels  at  eacli  discharge,  they  could  but 
miss  at  tlie  worst. 

"And  now  the  turmoil  arose  high  and  loud.  Denser  and  denser 
became  the  dark  volume  of  smoke,  rendering  it  next  to  impossible 
for  the  pilot  to  know  where  to  put  the  vessel's  head.  Lieutenant 
Terrj',  therefore,  stationed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  ship,  where 
there  was  a  better  chance  of  penetrating  the  gloom  than  on  the 
bridge.  Loud  rose  his  voice,  even  amidst  the  roar  of  cannon  and 
the  shrieking  of  shot  and  shell,  directing  how  the  vessel's  head 
should  be  placed.  The  order  was  taken  from  him  by  the  men  all 
along  the  deck,  and  by  them  conveyed  to  the  quarter-masters  at 
the  wheel.  At  times  this  was  a  difficult  matter ;  for  the  noise  of 
battle  would  sometimes  drown  the  necessary  orders  thus  conveyed. 
As  it  was,  it  seemed  to  me  that  a  great  deal  of  the  maneuvering 
was  sheer  guess-work.  It  could  scarcely  be  otherwise.  This  was 
the  moment  of  peril  for  the  Richmond;  for  had  she  gone  on  shore 
under  the  liatteries,  it  would  have  been  all  up  with  her,  and  many 
a.  gallant  heart  that  then  beat  in  her  would  have  ceased  to  throb. 
^  "Matters  had  gone  on  this  way  for  nearly  an  hour  and  a  half — 
the  first  gun  leaving  been  fired  at  about  half-past  11  o'clock — 
when,  to  my  astonishment,  I  heard  some  shells  whistling  over  our 
port-side.  Did  the  rebels  have  batteries  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river?  was  the  query  that  naturally  suggested  itself  to  me.  To 
this  the  response  was  given  that  we  had  turned  back.  I  soon  discov- 
ered that  it  was  too  true.  Our  return  was,  of  course,  more  rapid  than 
our  passage  up.  The  rebels  did  not  molest  us  much,  and  I  do  not 
believe  oi^e  of  their  shots  took  effect  while  we  were  running  down 
rapidly  with  the  current.  We  soon  came  to  an  anchor  on  the  west 
Bide  of  Prophet  Island,  so  near  to  the  shore  that  the  poop-deck 
was  strewn  with  the  blossoms  and  leaves  of  the  budding  trees  that 
we  brushed  back. 

"  I  had  now  time  to  look  around  me.  The  war  of  cannon  had 
ceased;  the  hissing,  whizzing,  whistling,  howling  of  shot  and  shell 
were  no  longer  heard ;  the  glorious  stars  once  more  shone  forth — 
the  sky  no  longer  being  obscured  by  the  opaque  smoke  that  had 
hovered  over  the  river — and  the  pale  moon,  now  waning  to  a  cres- 
cent, rose  and  shed  its  mild  rays  over  the  recent  scene  of  carnage ; 
the  celestial  orbs  ran  their  courses  in  their  respective  orbits  all 
the  same  as  if  man  had  not  just  been  imbruing  his  hands  in  the 
blood  of  his  fellow-man-.  Nothing  of  sanguinary  transaction  did 
these  bright  stars  or  that  pale  moon  take  cognizance  of;  but  who 
shall  say  that  the  angels  of  heaven  did  not  drop  a  pitying  tear  on 
the  work  of  destruction  being  carried  on  by  beings  created  but  a 
little  loAver  than  themselves  ? 

"All  this  time  I  was  not  aware  that  Lieutenant  Commanding 
Cummings  had  been  wounded.  When  the  firing  had  finally 
ceased,  however,  I  proceeded  aft,  where  I  was  made  acquainted 
with  the  sad  event.  A  warrant  officer  kindly  volunteered  to  pilot 
me  down  to  the  place  where  the  wounded  officer  lay — namely,  in 
the  cockpit — telling  me  that,  as  he  was  under  the  influence  of 
chloroform,  my  presence  would  not  disturb  him.    As  we  passed 
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tlie  macliinery  of  tlie  vessel,  on  our  way  forward,  I  was  shown  a 
large  hole  that  had  been  made  by  an  eighty-pounder  solid  conical 
shot,  which  had  passed  through  the  hull  of  the  ship,  damaging  the 
machinery  so  as  to  compel  us  to  return.  But  of  this,  more  anon. 
On  reaching  the  cockpit,  the  approaches  to  which  were  drenched 
in  blood,  the  surgeon  was  performing  the  terrible  operation  on 
Mr.  Cummings,  rendered  necessary  by  the  loss  of  his  leg.  As 
the  patient  was  under  the  influence  of  chloroform,  he  did  not 
move  a  muscle.  I  did  not  wait  long,  but  quickly  made  my  way 
to  the  upper  regions. 

"On  regaining  the  gun-deck,  the  first  objects  that  struck  my 
attention  were  two  dead  bodies,  lying  stark  and  stiff  under  the 
front  part  of  the  poop-deck ;  and  this  reminds  me  of  the  narrow 
escape  I  had,  to  which  I  have  alluded  in  an  earlier  part  of  this 
letter.  The  two  men  were  marines,  who  had  been  stationed  at 
gun  No.  10,  just  opposite  the  after  gun  on  the  port  side,  at  the 
breech  of  which  I  had  thought  of  taking  up  my  station.  It  is 
well  that  I  had  altered  my  mind;  for,  though  a  shot  did  not 
come  through  the  port  opposite,  one  of  those  interesting  pieces  of 
iron  loaded  with  powder,  and  called  a  shell,  passed  through  the 
bulwark,  in  a  diagonal  direction,  a  few  feet  forward  of  gun  JSTo. 

10,  instantly  killing  the  two  marines,  taking  off  the  head  and  an 
arm  at  the  elbow  of  one  man,  carrying  off  half  of  the  head  of 
the  other,  and  wounding  some  twelve  or  thirteen  more  marines  by 
splinters,  in  spite  of  the  splinter  nettings  with  which  the  inside  of 
the  bulwark  was  protected. 

"The  shell,  a  twelve-pounder,  exploded  in  passing  through  the 
bulwark.  The  largest  piece  struck  the  deck,  which  it  plowed 
up ;  glancing  upward,  it  then  struck  the  brass  rods  that  protect 
the  skylight  of  the  lower  cabin,  twisting  some  of  them  in  a  cu- 
rious manner.  Again  glancing  oft',  it  shivered  a  stanchion  that 
supports  the  front  of  the  poop-deck,  after  which  it  finished  its 
devious  course  by  punching  a  hole  through  the  captain's  ofiice, 
into  which  it  passed,  and  dropped  on  the  lloor  without  perpetra- 
ting further  mischief.  The  entire  front  of  the  captain's  o^ce  was 
bespattered  with  blood,  though  at  a  distance  of  about  t\venty  feet 
from  where  the  men  fell.  Had  your  correspondent  taken  his  sta- 
tion where  he  originally  intended,  he  could  scarcely  have  failed  to" 
receive  some  of  the  fragments  of  the  shell,  or,  at  least,  of  being 
struck  by  some  of  the  splinters  that  proved  so  destructive. 

"The  first  gun  was  tired,  as  already  stated,  at  about  half-past 

11,  and  the  whole  affair  was  over  by  1  o'clock  this  morning. 
We  w^ere  quietly  at  anchor,  and  were  busy  discussing  the  events 
of  the  fight,  exchanging  congratulations  and  comparing  notes, 
when  the  look-out  man  in  the  main-top  hailed  the  deck  as  follows : 

"'On  deck  there?' 

"'Hallo!' 

"'A  large  fire  ahead!* 

"  '"Where  away  ? ' 

"'Just  above  the  bend.' 

'"What  is  it  like?' 
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«<Like  a  fire-raft.' 

"  On  this,  Captain  Alden,  to  whom  the  circumstance  was  duly 
reported  by  the  officer  of  the  deck,  sings  out : 

"  '  Keep  a  good  look-out.  Man  the  bow-guns,  and  stand  by  to 
slip  the  cable.' 

"  Sliortly  after  this  a  small  steamer  came  down,  the  master  of 
which  informed  Captain  Alden  that  the  Mississippi  was  on  tire, 
upon  which  Captain  Alden  ordered  the  hawsers  that  connected 
the  Genesee  with  the  Richmond  to  be  cast  loose,  and  the  former 
vessel  to  go  to  the  assistance  of  the  Mississippi.  In  a  very  few 
moments  the  Genesee  was  steaming  up  the  river  on  her  errand  of 
humanity.  In  this  she  was  ably  seconded  by  the  Essex  and  Sa- 
chem. The  little  Reliance,  too,  though  an  unarmed  boat,  did  good 
service  on  the  occasion,  which  seems  to  be  worthy  of  special  mention. 

"  It  is  now  necessary  to  state  in  what  manner  the  Mississippi  hap- 
pened to  be  on  fire.  That  she  alone  should  have  grounded  is  a 
subject  of  astonishment.  It  is  as  strange  as  it  is  providential  that 
all  the  vessels  did  not  run  ashore  in  the  dense  smoke  that  pre- 
vailed. I  am  told  that  the  Richmond  actually  touched  at  one  time 
right  under  the  most  formidable  of  the  batteries,  but  that  she  soon 
got  off.  I  can  not  vouch  for  the  fact,  however.  But  it  is  true  that, 
just  as  we  were  turning  round,  a  torpedo  exploded  under  our  stern, 
throwing  the  water  up  nearly  as  high  as  our  mizzen-mast  head. 
The  gallant  ship  quivered  in  every  timber  from  the  concussion; 
but,  I  am  happy  to  say,  she  did  not  sustain  the  slightest  injury. 

"  In  the  dense  smoke  that  prevailed,  excluding  every  object  from 
view,  tliB  glorious  old  Mississippi  went  ashore  right  opposite  the 
center  and  worst  battery.  She  was  soon  discovered  by  the  enemy. 
Up  to  this  time  she  had  not  sustained  auy  serious  injury.  She 
now  became  a  standing  target  for  the  whole  range  of  rebel  bat- 
teries. The  rebels  began  to  pour  into  her  a  perfect  shower  of  shot 
and  shell,  which  was  promptly  returned  by  the  Mississippi. _  This 
murderous  work  continued  for  half  an  hour.  Finding  it  impos- 
sible to  escape.  Captain  Smith  judiciously  but  reluctantly  gave  or- 
ders to  set  the  ship  on  fire,  to  prevent  her  falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  rebels.  Accordingly  her  after-part  was  fired,  the  rebels  all  the 
time  continuing  to  pour  in  their  shot  and  shell  as  fast  as  they 
could  bring  their  guns  to  bear.  During  this  part  of  the  contest 
no  fewer  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  rounds  were  fired  from  the 
Mississippi.  The  artillery  practice  of  the  rebels  would  have  been 
worthy  of  a  better  cause.  The  Mississippi  Vv'as  riddled  through 
and  through.  Four  men  were  known  to  have  been  killed  ere  the 
ship  was  abandoned.  Among  them  was  Acting-Master  Kelly, 
the  whole  of  whose  abdomen  was  shot  away.  Three  were  ascer- 
tained to  have  been  wounded.  There  may  have  been  some  more 
casualties,  but  4t  is  impossible  to  tell  to  what  extent  at  present, 
though  a  great  many  exaggerated  stories  are  afloat  on  the  sub- 
ject. Several  were  known  to  have  jumped  overboard  soon  after 
the  ship  was  set  on  fire,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  some  of 
them  were  drowned. 

"  Soon  after  the  vessel  had  been  fired,  two  shells  came  crashing 
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through  her,  exploding  and  setting  fire  to  some  turpentine  and  oil 
which  they  upset.  This  caused  the  flames  to  spread,  whereupon, 
a  master's  mate  hurried  on  to  the  gun -deck,  and  reported  that  the 
flames  had  reached  the  entrance  to  the  magazine.  The  ship  was 
then  at  once  abandoned,  and  all  hands  on  hoard,  including  the 
wounded  men,  were  put  on  shore  on  the  bank  of  the  river  oppo- 
site Port  Hudson.  This  was  accompanied  by  a  deafening  yell  of 
exultation  from  the  rebels  on  perceiving  the  blazing  up  of  the  fire. 
The  Mississippi  burned  till  she  became  lightened,  to  which  the  re- 
moval of  nearly  three  hundred  men  contributed,  when  she  swung 
off  into  deep  water.  She  had  grounded  with  her  head  up  stream; 
but  on  swinging  off  she  turned  completely  round,  presenting  her 
head  down  the  river,  which  position  she  retained  till  she  blew  up. 
'  "At  length  it  was  reported  on  board  the  Richmond  that  the 
Mississippi  was  coming  down,  and  we  all  turned  out  on  the  poop- 
deck  to  see  the  sight.  It  was  a  most  magnificent  spectacle.  From 
the  midships  to  the  stern  the  noble  vessel  was  enveloped  in  a 
sheet  of  flame,  while  fire-wreaths  ran  up  the  shrouds,  played 
around  the  mainmast,  twisted  and  writhed  like  fiery  serpents. 
Onward  she  came,  keeping  near  to  the  right  bank,  still  her  bow 
foremost,  as  regularly  as  if  she  was  steered  by  a  pilot.  It  was, 
indeed,  a  wonderful  sight.  Captain  Smith,  her  recent  commander, 
and  several  of  her  officers,  who  had  by  this  time  arrived  on  board 
the  Ilichmond,  assembled  on  the  poop-deck,  their  emotion  almost 
too  great  for  words,  ^ext  to  his  wife,  children,  or  sweetheart, 
there  is  nothing  that  a  sailor  loves  more  than  his  ship — nothing 
that  he  regrets  the  loss  of  so  much ;  and,  in  the  absence  of  the 
above-mentioned  domestic  ties,  his  ship  is  to  him  wife,  child,  and 
sweetheart.  The  feeling  of  regret  at  the  loss  of  his  ship  is  en- 
hanced when,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Mississippi,  the  gallant  craft 
has  achieved  historical  renown.  !N^o  wonder,  then,  that  the  offi- 
cers of  the  Mississippi  should  feel  a  sinking  at  the  heart  on  wit- 
nessing the  destruction  of  their  floating  home,  while  they  were 
powerless  to  save  her. 

"As  she  arrived  opposite  the  port  side  of  the  Richmond,  some 
apprehension  was  entertained  that  her  port  broadsides  might  give 
us  a  parting  salute  of  not  a  very  agreeable  nature.  Captain  Spiith 
assured  Captain  Alden,  however,  that  her  port  guns  had  all  been 
discharged.  Just  as  she  had  cleared  us,  her  starboard  guns  be- 
gan to  go  off.  This  was  accompanied  by  the  explo^on  of  the 
shells  she  had  on  deck,  ready  for  use.  These  exploded  at  short 
intervals.  The  flames  now  began  to  increase  in  volume  from 
amidships  to  the  stern,  and  the  howitzer  on  the  maintop  was  dis- 
charged with  the  heat.  Majestically  the  gallant  craft — gallant 
even  in  its  last  moment — moved  down  the  stream,  till,  turning  the 
bend  at  the  lower  part  of  Prophet  Island,  she  was  hidden  from 
our  view,  and  nothing  more  was  seen  but  a  bright  glare,  shooting 
up  skyward.  Shell  after  shell  still  exploded  at  intervals,  and  thus 
a  couple  of  hours  passed  away,  till  the  Mississippi  was  some  eight 
or  ten  miles  below  the  Richmond.  The  shells  now  begin  to  ex- 
plode more  rapidly,  indicating  that  the  fire  had  reached  the  shell- 
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room,  and  can  not  be  far  from  tlie  powder  magazine.  This  proves 
to  be  the  fact ;  for  presently  a  sudden  glare  of  bright  flame  shoots 
upward  toward  the  zenith,  spreading  skyward,  in  the  form  of  an 
inverted  cone  ;  an  interval  of  a  few  seconds  elapses,  then  comes 
a  stunning  roar,  causing  the  Richmond  to  tremble  from  truck  to 
keelson,  and  the  gallant  Mississippi,  that  so  long  'has  braved  the 
battle  and  the  breeze,'  is  no  more  ;  all  that  remains  of  lier  is  sunk 
in  the  bosom  of  the  mighty  river  from  which  she  derived  her  name. 
"Passing  through  the  starboard  side  of  the  Richmond,  amid- 
ships, a  conical  eighty-pounder  passed  through  a  pile  of  cordage 
on  the  berth-deck,  narrowly  missing  some  powder-boys  who  were 
handing  up  ammunition.     Thence  it  entered  the  machinery-room, 

Eassing  through  and  smashing  the  steam-drum,  and  damaging 
oth  safety-valves,  so  as  to  prevent  them  from  closing.  Taking 
its  course  under  the  steam-chest,  the  shot  came  out  on  the  other 
side,  when  it  broke  in  two,  and  both  pieces  dropped  below.  Here 
I  ma}^  take  this  opportunity  of  mentioning  that  Confederate  iron, 
in  these  regions,  is  a  very  inferior  metal.  It  is  not  half  smelted, 
but  right  in  the  center  are  large  stones. 

"  Early  this  morning  the  decks  of  the  Richmond  presented  a 
melancholy  spectacle.  Where  the  two  men  fell  there  was  a  great 
pool  of  clotted  gore,  which  I  saw  a  seamen  tossing  overboard  with 
a  shovel.  The  whitewashed  decks,  too,  were  any  thing  but  tidy ; 
but,  hey !  presto !  as  if  by  magic,  the  stalwart  arms  of  some  two 
or  three  hundred  men,  with  the  aid  of  a  plenfiful  supply  of  Mis- 
sissippi water,  have  made  every  thing  as  clean  and  neat  as  a 
lady's  boudoir.  The  bodies  of  the  two  men  who  were  killed  have 
been  removed  forward,  and  to  them  has  been  added  the  body  of 
the  boatswain's  mate,  who  lost  both  legs  and  an  arm,  and  who 
has  since  died.  The  three  bodies  have  been  neatly  sewed  up  in 
their  hammocks,  and  they  are  to  be  put  into  coffins  for  interment 
on  shore.  Head-boards,  with  their  names  inscribed  on  them,  will 
be  placed  at  the  heads  of  their  graves,  so  that  the  bodies  may 
be  reclaimed  at  any  time  by  their  friends  or  relatives." 

It  was  a  little  after  11  o'clock  at  night,  when  the  first  shot  had 
been  fired.  For  an  hour  and  a  half  the  unequal  conflict  had  raged. 
The  flag-ship  Hartford  and  the  Albatross  succeeded  in  forcing  their 
way  above  the  batteries,  thus  gaining  the  main  object  of  their  en- 
terprise. .AH  the  rest  of  the  fleet  were  compelled  to  turn  back,  and 
the  noble  Mississippi  fell  a  victim  to  the  fire,  as  recounted  above. 

The  region  of  the  Bayou  Teche  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  in 
Louisiana,  and  it  was  from  this  section  that  Port  Hudson  was 
principally  supplied  with  provisions.  Here  the  rebels  had  gathered 
in  considerable  numbers,  and  were  threatening  an  attack  on  New 
Orleans.  To  counteract  their  movement.  General  Banks,  with  the 
commands  of  Generals  Emory  and  Weitzel,  started  on  the  11th  of 
April  from  Berwick,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Atchafalaya  River,  and 
met  with  most  signal  success.  He  routed  the  enemy  in  three 
sharp  engagements,  on  the  15th,  16th,  and  17th  of  April;  took 
from  them  nearly  two  thousand  prisoners;  caused  the  destruction 
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of  three  very  formidable  gunboats  which  they  had  in  these  waters — 
the  Diana,  the  Hart,  and  the  Queen  of  the  "West — and  of  three 
largo  rebel  transports,  the  ]N"ews  Boy,  the  Gossamer,  and  the  Era 
No.  2;  destroyed  large  foundries  at  Franklin  and  ISTow  Iberia,  and 
extensive  salt-works  at  the  latter  place,  and  completely  dispersed 
the  arm}'  of  the  enemy.  Banks  then  transferred  his  command  to 
the  vicinity  of  Port  Hudson,  joining  the  advance  of  his  command 
there,  under  Major-General  Augur  and  Brigadier-General  T.  W. 
Sherman,  near  Bayou  Sara,  live  miles  from  Port  Hudson,  on  the 
23d  of  April.  There  was  heavy  skirmishing  on  the  24th,  princi- 
pally by  Augur's  command,  and  on  the  25th  the  enemy  was  com- 
pelled to  abandon  his  first  line  of  works.  Our  line  of  investment 
was  now  complete,  and  the  troops  were  jiosted  as  follows :  The  ex- 
/treme  right  was  commanded  by  General  Weitzel,  with  his  own 
and  the  division  of  General  Emory;  the  right-center  by  General 
Grover;  the  left-center  by  General  Augur;  ami  the  extreme  left 
by  General  T.  AV.  Sherman — the  artillery  brigade  being  under 
command  of  General  Arnold.  Our  right  rested  on  Thompson's 
Bayou,  and  the  left  on  Springfield  Landing. 

All  the  plans  of  General  Banks  liaviug  been  perfected,  the 
attack  was  ordered  for  the  morning  of  the  27th.  It  was  arranged 
with  Admiral  Farragut  that  the  attack  should  be  general,  by  land 
and  water  at  the  same  time,  and  signals  were  established  between 
the  army  and  navy,  in  order  to  prevent  the  shot  and  shell  from  our 
ships  being  thrown  over  the  enemy,  and  into  the  lines  of  our 
attacking  force. 

The  plan  appears  to  have  been  to  carry  the  enemy's  positions  on 
the  right  and  left  first,  and  this  work,  consequently,  devolved  upon 
the  divisions  of  Generals  Weitzel  and  Sherman.  It  was  not  long 
after  the  advance  was  sounded  that  our  troops  met  those  of  the 
enemy,  and  it  soon  became  evident  that  every  foot  of  ground  we 
gained  was  to  be  fought  for  with  determination.  The  fight  soon 
commenced  along  the  entire  line.  On  the  right  the  sharp  rattle 
of  musketry  and  roar  of  artillery  gave  notice  that  Weitzel  was  at 
work,  and  as  it  increased  in  intensity  it  became  evident  that  he 
was  having  no  boy's  play;  and  he  had  not.  Every  inch  was  dis- 
puted; the  enemy  fought  with  the  ferocity  of  demons,  but  it  was 
to  no  purpose;  our  boys  drove  them  slowly  but  steadily,  using 
clubbed  muskets  and  bayonets  when  they  could  not  load.  It  was 
eoon  apparent  that  whatever  else  would  be  done  by  the  army, 
Weitzel  was  bound  to  win;  his  column  could  not  be  checked, 
■although  suffering  greatly;  the  enemy  went  down  before  them  as 
grass  before  the  scythe  of  the  mower ;  and,  although  the  work  was 
tedious  and  bloody,  no  one  faltered.  General  Weitzel,  keeping 
his  men  well  in  hand  for  the  last  rush,  put  them  at  the  enemy's 
works  on  the  river  side,  and  they  went  on  Avith  a  will,  making  the 
air  resound  with  their  shouts.  Here  the  fight  became  murderous; 
it  was  hand  to  hand  and  breast  to  breast,  the  bayonet  doing  the 
main  part  of  the  work.  The  rebels  could  not  stand  it,  however, 
and  were  compelled  to  fall  back. 

Our  people  pressed  them  close,  allowing  no  space  to  be  created 
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between  the  attacked  and  the  attacker,  and  finally  drove  them  into 
and  then  out  of  the  celebrated  six-gun  battery  that  did  such  terri- 
ble execution  upon  the  steamer  Mississippi  the  night  she  was  de- 
stroyed. Here  was  a  great  point  gained — a  point  that  we  could 
use  to  advantage  against  the  other  works  of  the  enemy.  And  it 
did  not  take  long  for  the  quick  eye  of  Weitzel  to  see  all  this  and 
profit  by  it.  As  soon  as  practicable,  the  guns  were  shifted  and  put 
to  work,  and  were  busy  in  throwing  shot  and  shell  into  and 
against  the  position  of  their  late  owners.  This  was  decidedly  the 
most  brilliant  and  successful  part  of  the  day's  work — not  that  the 
men  fought  any  better,  or  showed  more  determination  than  those 
on  other  parts  of  the  field,  but  it  was  the  greatest  point  gained, 
and  proved  what  could  be  done  when  resolved  to  accomplish  cer- 
tain ends.  By  this  operation  the  enemy's  left  was  turned,  and  in 
a  manner  to  prevent  the  lost  ground  being  recovered.  The  battery 
captured  was  the  most  annoying  of  any  of  the  line,  for  it  raked 
completely  the  channel-way  of  the  river. 

No  more  desperate  fighting  has  ever  taken  place  than  that  of 
the  division  of  General  Sherman,  in  the  attack  upon  the  right  of 
the  enemy's  position.  Our  men  faced  the  storm  of  iron  and  lead 
that  was  hurled  against  them,  as  if  it  had  always  been  their  busi- 
ness to  do  so.  They  moved  steadily  forward  under  the  most  mur- 
derous fire  of  shot,  shell,  grape,  canister,  and  musketry,  with  a 
steadiness  that  was  surprising.  The  6th  Michigan  and  the  128th 
New  York  carried  the  enemy's  works  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet; 
but  they  were  compelled  to  give  way,  as  the  enemy  had  massed  his 
troops  here,  and  it  became  necessary  for  our  glorious  fellows  to  fall 
back  before  overwhelming  numbers.  Not  much  ground  was  lost, 
however;  they  only  failed  to  maintain  their  position  within  the 
main  works. 

The  2d  regiment  Louisiana  Native  Guard,  Colonel  Nelson,  were 
in  this  charge ;  they  went  on  in  the  advance,  and  when  they  came 
out,  six  out  of  the  nine  hundred  men  could  not  be  accounted  for. 
It  is  said  on  every  side  that  they  fought  with  the  desperation  of 
tigers.  After  firing  one  volley  they  did  not  deign  to  load  again, 
but  went  in  with  bayonets,  and  wherever  they  had  a  chance  it  waa 
all  up  with  the  rebels.  Although  we  gained  much  ground,  and 
held  it,  still  the  principal  object  of  this  attack  was  not  accom- 
plished; namely,  getting  possession  of  and  holding  the  batteries 
on  the  enemy's  right.  It  was  owing  to  some  misunderstanding. 
The  charge  cost  us  heavily  in  killed  and  wounded.  General  Sher- 
man led  the  attack  in  person,  and  fell,  severely  wounded  in  the  leg. 
General  Neal  Dow  was  also  wounded.  Colonel  Clarke,  of  the  6th 
Michigan,  was  killed;  Colonel  Cowles,  of  the  128rh  New  York, 
also,  by  a  bayonet  thrust;  Lieutenant-Colonel  Smith,  of  the 
Zouaves,  severely  wounded.  The  6th  Michigan  and  128th  New 
York  each  lost  about  half  their  efiective  men,  and  the  other  regi- 
ments sufi'ered  severely. 

The  attack  on  the  center  of  the  enemy's  position,  by  the  columns 
of  Generals  Augur  and  Grover,  also  exhibited  the  most  terrible 
fighting  and  the  same  obstinate  resistance.     Our  troops  here,  as 
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well  as  on  the  ri^lit  and  left,  did  all  that  men  could  do,  and  held 
every  inch  of  ground  they  gained. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  while  the  army  was  doing  all  this 
desperate  fighting  on  shore,  the  navy  was  idle.  On  the  contrary, 
the  gallant  Admiral  was  at  work  with  the  entire  squadron,  both 
above  and  below.  The  mortar-boats  moved  their  position  much 
nearer  the  enemy's  works,  and  kept  up  a  continuous  lire  of  thir- 
teen-inch  shell.  The  Hartford  and  Albatross  engaged  the  upper 
batteries,  and  when  Greneral  "Weitzel  captured  the  six-gun  battery 
before  referred  to,  they  moved  further  down  and  supported  him 
by  attacking  the  next  below.  Admiral  Farragut,  in  the  Monon- 
gahela,  followed  by  the  Richmond,  Genesee,  and  Essex,  engaged 
-the  lower  works,  and  in  a  most  effective  manner.  The  Mononga- 
hela  was  worked  to  the  admiration  of  every  one.  The  fire  of  the 
enemy  upon  the  ships  was  comparatively  light;  they  directed  it 
principally  at  the  Monongahela,  but  failed  to  hit  her.  The  Rich- 
mond was  equally  fortunate,  and  there  was  not  a  casualty  to 
record  in  the  fleet.  It  was  engaged  in  the  morning,  and  again  in 
the  afternoon,  and  succeeded  in  dismounting  five  of  the  enemy's 
heaviest  guns.  The  firing  was,  for  accuracy,  never  excelled,  tha 
Genesee,  especially,  doing  some  excellent  execution  with  her  one- 
hundred-pounder  rifle.  The  squadron  maneuvered  .in  front  of  tha 
enemy's  works,  and  fired  with  the  greatest  deliberation,  doing  an 
immense  amount  of  damage,  and  continuing  the  work  until,  by 
signal,  they  ceased  firing  on  account  of  their  shells  going  over 
among  our  own  people. 

From  the' 27th  of  April  to  the  14th  of  May,  an  almost  incessant 
bombardment  was  kept  up  by  our  artillery,  while  our  troops 
advanced  slowly,  but  steadily,  fortifying  as  they  went  along. 
Each  day  had  been  added  a  siege-gun  or  mortar,  till,  on  the  tenth, 
every  thing  was  in  position,  when,  for  a  few  hours,  the  very  earth 
shook  from  their  rapid  discharges.  ^ 

Ilaving  given  them  many  tons  of  iron,  the  firing  ceased,  and 
General  Banks  sent,  by  a  flag  of  truce,  an  order  to  surrender, 
which  General  Gardner,  in  command  at  Port  Hudson,  refused  to 
do,  saying  he  should  hold  out  as  long  as  he  had  a  man  left.  Tha 
firing  was  then  resumed,  and  kept  up  till  half-past  3  the  next 
morning,  when  the  assault  was  to  have  been  made.  The  right 
wing,  commanded  by  Brigadier-General  Grover,  and  composed  of 
Emory's  old  division,  under  General  Paine,  and  Grover's  old  divi- 
sion and  Weitzel's  brigade,  under  Weitzel,  started  promptly. 

These  two  divisions  were  to  make  two  separate  assaults.  In 
front  of  General  Paine,  two  hundred  yards,  were  thrown  out,  as 
skirmishers,  the  8th  New  Hampshire  and  4th  Wisconsin  regiments, 
both  then  very  much  reduced  and  almost  without  oflicers,  from 
the  aflViir  of  the  27th.  These  were  followed  by  the  4th  Massa- 
chusetts, bearing  hand-grenades,  which  were  to  have  been  thrown 
over  the  works  as  soon  as  they  got  near  enough;  then  the  53d 
Massachusetts,  each  man  carrying  a  sack  stuft'ed  with  cotton,  with 
which  to  fill  the  moat,  that  the  main  body  might  j)ass  easily  over. 

Then  came  the  column,  company  front,  until  they  could  deploy 
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on  the  open  space  before  tlie  works.  This  would  have  been  a 
dangerous  experiment,  if  it  had  not  previously  been  ascertained 
that  the  enemy  had  no  artillecy  bearing  on  this  point.  At  the 
head  of  the  column  was  Colonel  Currie,  with  the  133d  ISTewYork 
regiment,  as  fine  a  body  of  soldiers  as  are  in  the  department. 
Scarcely  had  the  brave  fellows  of  the  two  regiments,  little  more 
than  companies,  deployed,  when  the  musket-balls  and  buckshot  of 
the  enemy  commenced  to  whistle  their  requiems  about  their  heads. 

They  heeded  them  not,  never  even  stopping  to  bind  up  the 
wounds  of  their  comrades  or  carry  off  their  dead,  but  rapidly 
loaded  and  discharged  their  faithful  rifles,  and  hurried  on  to  almost 
certain  death.  It  was  but  a  short  distance  across  the  space  they 
had  to  go — an  old  cotton-field,  selected  because  it  was  more  easily 
passed  over — but  when  they  arrived  at  the  enemy's  works,  so  as 
to  be  sheltered  by  them,  they  found  that  they  had  left  two-thirds 
of  their  numbers  on  the  field,  either  killed  or  wounded. 

The  hand-grenades  had  not  come  up,  with  the  exception  of  a 
dozen  or  so ;  the  cotton-bags  were  not  in  sight,  and  the  column, 
which  should  have  been  but  two  hundred  yards  behind,  was  not 
visible,  except  Colonel  Currie,  with  a  part  of  his  regiment  in  good 
order.  Then  Lieutenant  Jewett,  of  the  4th  Wisconsin,  one  of 
the  bravest  of  the  brave,  drew  his  sword,  and,  calling  upon  his 
men  to  follow  him,  leaped  into  the  ditch,  followed  by  about  thirty 
men,  climbed  the  work,  and  jumped  down  on  the  inside. 

Then,  if  there  had  been  five  hundred  men  to  have  followed,  the 
work  could  have  been  carried;  but,  for  some  cause,  there  was 
nobody  to  go  in,  and  this  brave  band  of  heroes  were  murdered; 
80  that  when  Colonel  Currie  came  up,  in  a  few  minutes,  the  work 
was  bristling  again  with  bayonets  and  belching  lead  like  hail.  He 
fell,  badly  wounded  in  each  arm,  and  his  men  took  position  under 
a  slight  hill  and  waited  for  assistance. 

Previous  to  this  time,  General  Paine,  at  the  head  of  his  column, 
and  while  cheering  on  his  men  by  word  and  action,  had  been 
wounded  by  a  ball,  which  broke  both  bones  of  his  leg  just  below 
the  knee.  He  fell  on  the  field,  and  his  column  withered  before 
the  shower  of  balls.  If  they  had  followed  sooner  the  line  of 
skirmishers,  they  would  have  sufi'ered  less,  for  the  enemy  took 
advantage  of  the  delay  to  mass  their  forces  to  receive  them.  The 
column  became  broken.  A  part  went  no  further,  and  a  part 
forced  its  way  on  till  it  was  around  by  the  hill  spoken  of. 

But  the  bags  of  cotton  were  gone,  so  there  was  no  easy  way  of 
crossing  the  ditch,  and  the  enemy  now  could  send  from  their  safe 
place  an  irresistible  storm  of  bullets.  Thus  ended  General  Paine's 
charge.  If  he  had  not  been  wounded  so  soon,  he  would  proba- 
bly have  forced  his  way  through. 

In  the  mean  time.  General  Weitzel's  skirmishers  had  advanced 
to  the  very  ditch ;  but,  for  some  unaccountable  cause,  the  cotton- 
bags  had  been  intrusted  to  those  who  cared  not  to  risk  their  lives 
for  fame. 

Weitzel's  old  brigade,  then  commanded  by  Colonel  Smith,  of 
the  114th  New  York,  was  at  the  head  of  his  column,  but  Colonel 
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Smith  being  mortal!}'  wounded  very  early,  it  had  fallen  into  con- 
fusion, and,  although  a  fighting  brigade,  it  became  powerless;  yet 
it  was  badly  cut  up.  General  Weitzel's  assault  was  to  have  been 
made  in  the  woods,  so  the  75th  ISTew  York  and  12tli  Connecticut, 
his  skirmishers,  were  not  so  badly  cut  up  as  Paine's,  though  they 
lost  nearly  one-half  their  men.  Weitzel,  finding  it  impossible  to 
carry  the  works  without  losing  nearly  all  his  command,  rested 
them  in  the  numerous  ravines. 

For  some  cause,  the  charge  on  the  left  was  not  vigorously  sus- 
tained, and  the  loss  there  was  very  trifiing. 

Our  forces  remained  in  the  positions  they  had  thus  gained  until 
-after  dark,  when  they  were  withdrawn  to  the  same  places  they  had 
occupied  for  the  eighteen  days  previous. 

Our  whole  loss,  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  was  about  seven 
hundred  and  fifty.  But  a  very  small  proportion  were  killed,  and 
many  were  very  slightly  wounded,  the  enemy  not  opening  at  all' 
with  artillery.  Besides  the  officers  mentioned.  General  T.  W. 
Sherman  was  so  severely  wounded  that  one  of  his  legs  had  to  be 
amputated. 

From  the  time  of  this  last  assault  to  the  7th  of  July,  there  was 
heavy  skirmishing  almost  daily,  with  constant  firing  night  and 
day  from  the  gun  and  mortar-boats,  as  well  as  from  the  siege-guns 
which  had  been  erected  on  land ;  and,  as  the  siege  progressed, 
most  of  the  artillery  of  the  enemy  was  rendered  unserviccfible. 

On  the  7th  of  June,  General  Banks  received  oflicial  news  of  the 
surrender  of  Vicksburg  to  General  Grant,  and  the  garrison  of 
Port  Hudson  was  soon  informed  that  joyful  tidings  had  come  to 
gladden  the  hearts  of  the  heroic  men  who  were  lying  in  the 
trenches  around  it,  by  salvos  of  artillery  and  shouts  from  thirty 
thousand  patriot  throats.  On  the  same  day  General  Gardner 
commenced  negotiations  for  the  surrender  of  his  position,  which 
were  finally  concluded  on  the  8th,  and  on  the  9th,  General  Banks 
took  possession  of  Port  Hudson,  taking  five  thousand  prisoners, 
fifteen  heavy  guns,  five  complete  field  batteries,  besides  disabled 
guns,  five  thousand  muskets,  and  large   amounts  of  ammunition. 

The  rebel  General  Gardner  admitted  that,  even  if  Vicksburg  had 
not  fallen,  he  could  not  have  held  out  three  days  longer.  He  had 
made  up  his  mind  that  he  could  not  repel  another  assault.  lie 
was  therefore  anxiously  watching  every  movement,  intending  that, 
so  soon  as  there  should  be  decisive  indications  of  an  assault,  he 
would  surrender.  The  capture  of  Port  Hudson  consequently 
redounds  to  the  glory  of  the  heroic  army  who  surrounded  it.  It 
was  the  result  of  the  herculean  exertions  and  the  military  ability 
of  the  fleet  and  the  army  under  Commodore  Farragut  and  Gen- 
eral Banks.     To  them  belongs  undivided  the  honor. 

During  the  operations  near  Port  Hudson,  the  rebels  had  ad- 
vanced from  Texas  into  the  Bayou  Teche  region,  and  had  suc- 
ceeded in  occupying  Brashear  City.  But  they  retreated  very 
hastily  when  General  Banks  sent  his  victorious  legions  against 
them,  after  the  surrender  of  Port  Hudson.  Brashear  City  was 
again  occupied  by  the  national  troops  on  the  24th  of  July. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

GRIERSON'S  RAID  THROUGH  MISSISSIPPI. 

Among  all  the  thrilling  stories  of  the  war,  there  is  not  one  which 
can  surpass,  in  wild  and  perilous  adventure,  the  tale  of  the  cavalry 
raid  of  Colonel  Grierson  from  the  lines  of  General  Grant's  army, 
on  the  southern  border  of  Tennessee,  to  Baton  Rouge,  nearly  on 
the  banks  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  through  the  heart  of  the  Confed- 
eracy. 

Colonel  Grierson,  a  son  of  Illinois,  entered  the  army  at  the 
beginning  of  the  rebellion  as  an  aid  of  General  Prentiss.  Subse- 
quently he  was  appointed  Colonel  of  the  6th  Illinois  cavalry,  and 
soon  after  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  a  cavalry  brigade 
attached  to  General  Grant's  army.  The  force  placed  at  his'dis- 
posal  for  his  celebrated  raid  consisted  of  the  6th  and  7th  Illinois 
and  the  2d  Iowa  cavalry,  in  all  about  seventeen  hundred  men. 
The  object  of  the  expedition  was  to  assist  in  the  operations  against 
Vicksburg  and  Port  Hudson,  then  going  on,  by  cutting  the  lines 
of  communications  of  those  places  with  the  east. 

The  expedition  started  from  La  Grange,  situated  about  fifty  miles 
east  from  Memphis,  on  the  southern  border  of  Tennessee,  in  the 
morning  of  the  17th  of  April,  1863.  The  6th  Illinois  led  the 
advance,  followed  by  the  7th  Illinois  and  the  2d  Iowa.  At  night- 
fall, after  riding  a  distance  of  thirty  miles,  they  encamped  on  the 
plantation  of  Dr.  Ellis,  about  four  miles  north  of  Ripley,  which 
was  the  first  town  they  touched  after  entering  Mississippi. 

On  Saturday,  the  18th,  they  broke  camp  at  8  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and,  dividing  their  forces,  the  2d  Iowa,  under  command 
of  Colonel  Hatch,  swept  ofl'  to  the  east,  while  the  remainder  took 
the  direct  road  south,  through  Ripley  to  New  Albany.  As  they 
approached  the  bridge  across  the  Tallahatchie  River,  a  small  rebel 
force  was  just  commencing  the  work  of  destroying  the  bridge. 
Rising  in  their  stirrups.  Captain  Graham's  battalion  drove  down 
upon  the  rebels  with  such  force  that  they  fied  precipitately,  having 
done  no  more  injury  to  the  bridge  than  a  few  hours'  work  would 
repair.  Our  brave  fellows  dismounted,  put  the  bridge  in  good 
order,  an<l  posted  gayly  into  the  town.  The  rest  of  the  force 
crossed  the  river  at  another  point,  and  having  been  rejoined  by 
Captain  Graham's  command,  lit  their  camp-tires  in  the  cotton- 
fields  of  Mr.  Sloan's  plantation,  four  miles  south  of  New  Albany. 

Colonel  Hatch's  command  overtook  them  the  next  day,  having 
made  a  successful  detour,  and  discovered  the  whereabouts  of  two 
email  forces  of  rebels.  That  morning  was  one  of  adventurous 
diversions.  Two  companies,  under  command  of  Captain  Trafton, 
dashed  back  toward  the  river,  and  drove  the  rebel  force  which  had 
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occupied  I^ew  Albany  out  of  the  town,  joining  the  main  com- 
mand before  10  o'clock  in  the  forenoon.  Two  more  companies 
were  sent  to  the  right,  to  look  after  Captain  Wetherall's  company 
of  cavalry,  but  the  latter  had  retired  during  the  night.  This 
detachment,  however,  captured  three  prisoners  from  Major  Chal- 
mers's command,  and  destroyed  some  camp  and  garrison  equipage. 
Two  companies  were  also  sent  to  the  left,  to  look  after  some  horses 
Baid  to  be  hid  in  the  woods ;  and  they  returned  at  10  o'clock  with 
very  good  success.  The  command  left  camp  at  10  o'clock,  and 
passed  through  Pontotoc  at  4  o'clock  P.  M.  They  encamped  on 
the  estate  of  Mr.  "VVetherall,  eight  miles  south  of  Pontotoc.  The 
distance  marched  on  the  18th  and  19th  was  about  sixty  miles. 
On  the  19th  the  Gth  Illinois  marched  in  advance,  and  at  Pontotoc 
killed  a  rebel  who  persistently  continued  to  lire  upon  the  advance. 
His  name  was  Reno. 

On  the  next  day,  Monday,  the  20th,  Major  Love,  of  the  2d 
Iowa,  was  put  in  command  of  a  sorrowful  detachment  of  some 
sixty  men  from  each  regiment,  with  orders  to  return  to  La  Grange. 
The  captured  horses  must  be  taken  back,  and  only  the  hardiest 
soldiers  and  the  best-trained  steeds  could  be  trusted  for  the  next 
twelve  days'  service.  But  the  gallant  men  chafed  under  the  order, 
and  turned  back  with  lingering  and  rebellious  looks,  until  the 
column  was  out  of  sight.  The  raiders  pressed  vigorously  on,  and, 
passing  around  Houston,  camped  that  night  at  Clear  Springs, 
having  mt^de  a  march  of  forty  miles  during  the  day. 

At  daylight  the  next  morning  they  were  again  in  the  saddle. 
Colonel  Hatch,  with  his  brave  townsmen,  Avas  again  detailed  to 
make  a  perilous  approach  to  Columbus,  to  attempt  the  breaking 
up  of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  TIailroad.  Near  Okeola  he  unfortu- 
nately encountered  a  large  force  of  rebels,  was  seriously  wounded 
himself,  and  his  small  command  was  scattered.  Most  of  them 
probably  returned  to  La  'Grange.  The  remainder  of  the  party, 
tiie  two  Illinois  regiments,  pressed  impetuously  forward,  and,  after 
a  hard  ride  of  forty-five  miles,  encamped  at  a  point  about  eight 
miles  south  of  Starkville. 

By  this  time  the  startling  news  of  the  presence  of  this  body  of 
fearless  patriots,  nearly  in  the  center  of  the  state,  sweeping  down 
like  a  tornado,  with  no  warning  of  their  approach  and  no  clue  to 
their  retreat,  had  spread  like  wildfire.  Kebel  forces  were  scat- 
tered in  greater  or  less  numbers  in  all  directions,  and  in  much 
bewilderment  were  endeavoring  to  ascertain  Colonel  Grierson's 
whereabouts.  The  brave  Colonel  was  surrounded  with  the  most 
imminent  peril,  from  which  nothing  but  the  most  consummate 
skill,  sagacity,  and  fearlessness  could  extricate  him.  But  no 
thoughts  of  retracing  his  steps  entered  his  mind.  Baton  Rouge 
was  his  goal,  and  to  traverse  the  entire  state  of  Mississippi  was 
his  invincible  determination. 

It  was  a  matter  of  vital  importance  that  the  telegraph  wires 
running  north  along  the  railroad  from  Macon  should  be  cut.  The 
hazardous  yjroject  had  been  anxiously  discussed,  and  two  scouts, 
men  who  had  already  become  familiar  with  danger  in  every  shape, 
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f    fill".   J-   '! 
volunteered  to  undertake  the  perilous  task.     But  in  the  midst  of 

the  first  glow  of  admiration  and  sympathy  with  which  the  whole 

band   heard    the   offer,   their    courage  faltered — died — and   they 

refused  the  service,  which,  not  to  have  offered,  was  no  disgrace, 

but,   once  having  proffered,  to  withdraw  was  cowardly.     Every 

one  looked  with   dismay  upon  a   duty  from   which    even  these 

trained  veterans  recoiled.     Still  the  work  must  be  done. 

As  no  one  could  be  found  to  volunteer,  Colonel  Prince  was 
obliged  to  detail  a  company  of  the  7th  Illinois  to  make  the 
attempt.  The  gallant  Captain  Forbes,  of  company  B,  undertook 
the  ent-erprise  with  hearty  will.  "With  his  little  band  of  thirty- 
five  men  he  parted  cheerily  from  the  regiment  to  encounter  a  fifty 
miles'  ride  through  a  country  swarming  with  rebels,  and  to 
approach  the  large  town  of  Macon,  which,  it  was  not  improbable, 
was  strongly  fortified.  Colonel  Prince  gave  him  the  order  with 
many  misgivings  that  its  execution  would  be  more  than  human 
skill  and  valor  could  accomplish,  and  that  he  would  never  rejoin 
his  regiment. 

Happily,  these  misgivings  were  not  realized.  The  brave  troop, 
in  prospered  safety,  appeared  again,  to  report  to  their  colonel  on 
the  banks  of  the  Pearl  River,  on  the  27th,  having  escaped  one 
body  of  rebels  three  thousand  strong.  Having  been  unable  to 
take  Macon,  Captain  Forbes  followed  the  trail  of  the  main  com- 
mand to  Newton,  where  he  was  informed  that  they  had  gone  to 
Enterprise,  on  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad.  He  followed  on  to 
that  place,  and  marched  with  his  little  squad  into  town,  where  he 
found  about  three  thousand  rebel  troops  just  getting  off  the  cars. 
He  promptly  raised  a  flag  of  truce,  and  boldly  rode  forward, 
demanding  the  surrender  of  the  place,  in  the  name  of  Colonel 
Grierson. 

The  commanding  rebel  ofiicer.  Colonel  Goodwin,  asked  one 
hour  to  consider  the  proposition,  and  wished  to  know  where  Cap- 
tain Forbes  would  be  at  that  time.  The  Captain  answered  that 
he  would  go  back  with  the  reply  to  the  reserve— which  he  did 
pretty  rapidly,  after  having  shrewdly  ascertained  the  strength  of 
the  enemy.  It  is  not  known  whether  Enterprise  ever  surrendered 
or  not,  or  whether  the  rebel  colonel  is  still  trying  to  find  the 
"  reserve  "  to  make  his  penitent  bow,  but  one  thing  certain  is,  that 
Captain  Forbes,  with  his  little  squad  of  thirty-five  men,  did  not 
intend  to  take  those  three  thousand  rebels  prisoners — that  time  at 
least — and  was  laughing  in  his  sleeve  many  miles  off  while  those 
Enterprise-ing  people  were  trembling  in  their  boots. 

Before  marching  this  day,  (the  22d,)  Captain  Graham,  with  one 
battalion,  was  detailed  to  burn  a  Confederate  shoe-manufactory 
near  Starkville.  He  succeeded  in  destroying  several  thousand 
pairs  of  boots  and  shoes,  also  hats  and  a  large  quantity  of  leather, 
besides  capturing  a  quarter-master  from  Port  Hudson,  who  was 

fetting  supplies  for  his  regiment.     The  two  regiments — the  6th 
llinois  in  advance — passed  through  the  little  village  of  Louisville 
at  half-past  7  P.  M.,  and  camped  ten  miles  below  the  latter  place- 
at  1  o'clock  A.  M.,  of  the  23d.    The  distance  marched  this  day 
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was  fifty-seven  miles,  over  the  most   terrible  roads  that  can  he 
imagined. 

The  march  of  the  22d  was  terrible,  because  the  swamps  of  the 
Okanoxubee  River  were  overflowed.  After  moving  four  miles 
south  of  Louisville,  they  marched  a  distance  of  eight  miles 
through  a  swamp.  On  each  side  of  the  road  were  enormous  trees, 
and  the  water  was,  every-where,  from  three  to  four  feet  deep,  with 
every  few  hundred  yards  a  mire-hole,  in  which  frequently,  for  a 
few  moments,  man  and  horse  were  lost  to  view.  The  7th  Illinois, 
being  in  the  rear,  found  these  holes  almost  impassable,  from  the 
action  of  the  large  body  of  cavalry  which  had  preceded  them,  and 
they  were  compelled  to  leave  drowned  some  twenty  noble  animals, 
whose  strength  was  not  equal  to  such  an  emergency.  The  men 
80  dismounted  removed  their  saddles,  placed  them  on  some  other' 
led  beasts,  and  pushed  onward  cheerfally. 

At  7  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  23d,  however,  each  man 
was  again  in  his  saddle,  hurrying  forward  for  his  life  toward  the 
Pearl  River  bridge.  The  river  was  too  high  to  be  forded.  The 
bridge  was  their  only  means  of  crossing.  Rebel  scouts  were 
known  to  have  gone  before  them,  and  if  they  had  succeeded  in 
giving  warning  in  time  to  secure  the  destruction  of  the  bridge, 
the  expedition  was  hopelessly  cut  off.  It  was  a  fearful  moment 
as  they  neared  the  stream  late  in  the  afternoon.  Colonel  Prince, 
with  the  Illinois  7th,  was  in  the  advance.  Every  horse  was  urged 
to  the  top  of  his  speed.  They  rode  as  if  dn  a  deadly  charge  on  a 
battle  front.  The  roar  of  swollen  waters  reached  their  ears,  and 
with  it  other  sounds  of  crashing  timbers  but  too  significant. 
They  redoubled  their  speed,  and  dashed  down  the  river  bank.  A 
small  party  of  rebel  pickets  were  working  with  superhuman 
energy,  stripping  up  the  planks  of  the  bridge  floor,  and  hurling 
them  into  the  waters  below. 

Ten  minutes  later  and  all  would  have  been  lost.  But  for  hours 
and  days  back  minutes  of  grace  had  been,  by  God's  care,  accumu- 
lating for  their  rescue.  It  is  a  solemn  thought,  and  one  which 
those  brave  troops  did  not  forget  to  hold  in  devout  recognition, 
that  at  any  time  in  the  whole  course  of  their  six  days'  marchings, 
haltings,  encampings,  and  startings,  a  few  minutes'  tardiness  on'"  ' 
the  part  of  a  commander,  a  few  moments'  delay  with  a  restive 
horse,  a  few  minutes'  lingering  on  a  tedious  ascent,  would  have 
brought  them  too  late  to  the  Pearl  River  bridge,  and  have  made 
to  all  of  them  the  difference  between  life  and  death. 

A  short  skirmish  disposed  of  the  rebel  pickets,  and  the  raiders  .. 
rode  on — on  into  the  night,  and  through  the  night,  and  through 
the  next  day,  without  halting,  except  at  the  town  of  Decatur, 
where  they  captured  and  paroled  seventy-five  prisoners,  destroyed 
two  warehouses  full  of  commissary  stores,  four  car-loads  of  am-  '" 
munition,  burned  the  railroad  bridges  and  trestle-work,  and  cap- 
tured two  trains  of  cars  and  two  locomotives.  Eighty  miles  they 
had  marched  on  the  23d  and  24th,  and  this,  too,  after  the  tremen- 
dous exertions  of  the  passage  through  the  swamps  on  the  22d. 
On  the  25th,  three  men  were  found  to  be  too  much  prostrated  to  .'] 

(         11  .JOT 
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go  further.  "With  sad  partings,  their  comrades  left  them  to  an 
■uncertain  fate  on  the  plantation  of  Mr.  Dore,  near  Raleigh. 
Indeed,  the  whole  command  were  so  utterly  exhausted  that,  in 
spite  of  the  imminence  of  their  danger,  they  accomplished  but 
twenty  miles  on  the  25th.  The  next  day,  Sunday,  the  26th,  they 
pushed  on  forty-one  miles  in  a  drenching  rain.  At  1  o'clock  on 
the  morning  of  Monday,  through  darkness  and  mud,  they  resumed 
their  march,  and  reached  the  rearl  River  again,  now  a  more  for- 
midable barrier  than  when,  sixty  miles  nearer  its  source,  they  had 
crossed  it  on  a  slender  bridge.  It  was  Colonel  Grierson's  plan  to 
cross  at  the  Georgetown  ferry.  Here  again  the  river  held  in  its 
silent  grasp  the  fate  of  the  entire  command.  Colonel  Prince,  as 
before,  pressed  forward  in  the  advance,  but  this  time  with  only 
two  hundred  picked  men.  He  left  camp,  as  we  have  above  men- 
tioned, at  2  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  riding  thirteen  miles 
before  the  early  summer  daylight,  reached  the  river  shore  only  to 
find  the  ferry-boat  moored  on  the  other  side.  Here  was  a  dilemma 
of  dangers.  The  river  must  be  crossed.  But  to  call  upon  a  rebel 
ferryman  for  the  service  was  too  hazardous.  A  powerful  trooper 
spurred  his  horse  into  the  rushing  current  and  endeavored  to  swim 
over  to  the  boat.  But  man  and  beast  were  swept  quickly  down 
the  stream  and  barely  escaped  with  life. 

While  the  whole  band  were  sitting  silently  upon  their  horses, 
dismayed  and  bafl&ed,  the  lazy  owner  of  the  boat  came  strolling 
down  to  the  shore,  and,  in  merciful  ignorance  of  uniforms,  supposed 
that  he  was  addressing  the  1st  regiment  of  Alabama  cavalry,  just 
from  Mobile.  To  his  inquiry  if  they  wished  to  cross,  the  Colonel 
replied,  with  admirably  feigned  nonchalance,  in  the  genuine  twang 
of  Southern  poor  whites : 

"Wa'al  yes,  some  of  us  do  want  to  cross.  But  it  seems  harder 
to  wake  up  your  nigger  ferryman  than  to  catch  the  cursed  con- 
scripts." 

The  gulled  proprietor  was  instantly  alive  with  zeal  to  serve  his 
friends.  He  roused  the  sleeping  ferryman,  placed  his  boat  at  the 
disposal  of  the  regiment,  and  hospitably  breakfasted  the  Colonel 
Half  an  hour  after,  as  the  troops  were  hurrying  toward  Hazlehurst. 
they  met  and  captured  the  rebel  courier  riding  post-haste  to  the 
ferry,  to  give  the  warning  which  would  have  prevented  thei» 
escape.  At  Hazlehurst  they  cut  the  telegraph  wires,  and  captured 
and  destroyed  a  large  number  of  cars  loaded  with  ammunition, 
shells,  and  army  stores  of  all  kinds.  Here  Captain  Forbes,  who. 
it  will  be  remembered,  had,  with  thirty-five  men,  undertaken  the 
mission  to  Macon,  from  near  Starkville,  rejoined  his  regiment  jus* 
after  they  had  crossed  Pearl  River.  They  had  successfully  followed 
the  trail  of  the  raiders,  and  were  all  safe. 

On  the  night  of  the  27th,  our  heroes  encamped  at  Gallatin.  Here 
they  captured  a  thirty-two-pounder  rifled  Parrott  gun  and  fourteer 
hundred  pounds  of  powder,  which  were  en  route  to  Grand  Gulf.  The\ 
had  traveled  this  day  thirty-seven  miles.  The  next  day,  Tuesday 
the  28th,  they  were  again  early  on  the  march.  Four  companio- 
were  detailed^  under  Captain  Trafton,  to  make  a  circuit  through 
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Bahala,  to  destroy  the  railroad  depot  and  the  transportation  there. 
This  little  band  left  the  camp  at  sunrise,  and  having  successfully 
performed  their  mission,  rejoined  their  comrades  at  night,  having 
performed  during  the  day  a  journey  of  thirty  miles  more  than  the 
rest  of  the  command.  During  the  day  they  had  several  skirmishes, 
and,  without  any  loss  to  themselves,  captured  and  paroled  about 
thirty  prisoners. 

On  the  morning  of  the  29th,  the  expedition  left  camp  at  sunrise. 
Again  directing  their  course  toward  the  New  Orleans  and  Jackson 
Railroad,  at  Brookhaven,  the  7th  Illinois,  in  advance,  charged  into 
the  place,  burned  depot,  cars,  bridges,  etc.,  and  captured  and 
paroled  two  hundred  and  one  prisoners.  They  encamped  six  miles 
south-west  of  the  town.  The  people  were  much  terrified  by  the 
idea  that  the  whole  town  would  be  burned,  but  when  they  found, 
all  private  property  perfectly  undisturbed,  they  seemed  to  enter- 
tain a  very  difl'erent  opinion  of  the  Yankees  to  what  they  did 
only  a  few  hours  previously.  The  same  was  the  case  in  many 
other  villages.  As  soon  as  the  personal  apprehensions  of  the 
inhabitants  were  allayed,  they  were  profuse  in  their  hospitalities 
and  in  their  expressions  of  hope  that  the  Union  would  be  re- 
stored. 

On  the  morning  of  the  30th,  sunrise  found  the  column  again 
under  way,  and  still  carrying  devastation  in  its  track.  Running 
along  the  railroad  at  Bogue  Chito,  they  burned  the  depot,  cars, 
and  bridges,  and  following  the  railroad  on  as  far  as  Summit,  burned 
all  the  bridges  and  trestle-work  on  the  way.  In  the  village  of 
Summit  they  found  several  cars  and  a  large  amount  of  Govern- 
ment stores,  which  they  destroyed.  They  then  encamped  a  little 
beyond  the  village  for  the  night,  having  marched  during  the  day 
twenty-eight  miles. 

The  next  day,  Friday,  the  1st  of  May,  they  broke  camp  at  day- 
light, and  plunging  into  the  woods,  avoiding  the  main  roads,  which 
they  well  knew  were  by  this  time  teeming  with  infuriate  rebels, 
bore  steadfastly  on,  by  the  compass,  to  their  goal  in  the  south- 
west. "When  near  the  village  of  Osyka  they  were  compelled  to 
return  to  the  main  road  to  avail  themselves  of  a  bridge,  by  which 
only  they  could  cross  an  important  stream.  Here  they  fell  into  an 
ambush.  About  eighty  rebels  were  skulking  in  a  thicket,  where, 
unseen,  they  could  take  deliberate  aim  at  any  who  should  attempt 
to  pass.  The  gallant  Lieutenant-Colonel  Blackburn,  a  little  too 
reckless  of  danger,  without  sufficient  scrutiny  of  the  lurking-places 
around,  at  the  head  of  his  scouts,  rode  upon  the  brMge,  and  was 
immediately  struck  down  by  a  volley,  which  wounded  him  severely 
in  the  thigh,  and  slightly  on  the  head.  This  was  the  first  serious 
disaster  of  the  expedition.  Colonel  Prince  immediately  dismounted 
his  men  and  charged  into  the  thicket.  The  rebels  were  speedily 
put  to  flight,  and  the  column  marched  on.  They  reached  the 
Amity  River  at  10  o'clock  at  night.  Rebel  pickets  were  posted 
along  the  banks.  But  the  angel  of  safety,  who  had  guarded  the 
river  passes  for  them  hitherto,  did  not  fail  them  here.  A  deep 
sleep  was  sent  upon  the  eyes  of  the  enemy,  so  that  they  forded  the 
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waters  within  gun-shot  of  the  picket  lines  and  were  undisturbed. 
Forty  miles  they  had  marched  this  day. 

With  the  earliest  dawn  of  the  next  morning,  Saturday,  May  2, 
they  were  again  upon  the  move.  They  had  marched  but  a  few 
miles  ere  the  6th  Illinois,  which  was  in  the  advance,  surprised 
and  destroyed  a  rebel  camp  at  Sandy  Creek.  A  few  hours  later, 
the  Illinois  7th  gave  the  grand  final  glory  to  the  expedition  by 
capturing,  within  a  short  distance  of  Baton  Rouge,  forty-two  of 
Stuart's  Mississippi  cavalry,  with  their  colonel  at  their  head. 

Dusty,  haggard,  way-worn,  and  ragged,  but  with  a  wild  fire  of 
delight  and  pride  in  their  eyes,  these  heroes,  at  midday  of  Satur- 
day, May  2,  galloped  into  the  streets  of  Baton  Rouge.  The  story 
of  their  arrival  and  of  their  incredible  adventures  ran  with  the 
echoes  of  their  horses'  hoofs,  and  the  furor  of  wondering  excite- 
ment was  indescribable.  Nothing  like  it  had  been  known  during 
the  war.  Seventeen  hundred  men  had  ridden  through  the  entire 
state  of  Mississippi,  from  the  north-east  to  the  south-west  corner, 
encountering  every  conceivable  danger  and  enduring  inconceivable 
hardships.  Thousands  of  rebels  had  been  trying  to  follow,  to  in- 
tercept, to  find  them.  But  with  consummate  skill  and  matchless 
bravery,  Colonel  Grierson  had  escaped  them  by  circuits,  outwitted 
them  by  ruses,  and  attacked  and  routed  them  with  far  inferior 
numbers. 

Skirmishing  through  the  day  and  marching  through  the  night, 
burning  and  destroying  thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of  public  rebel 

Eroperty  in  every  town  through  which  he  passed,  and  paroling 
undreds  of  captives,  he  still  kept  steadily  on  his  south-western 
line  of  march  till  the  seventeenth  day  brought  Baton  Rouge  in 
view.  The  exploits  of  Morgan,  Stuart,  and  Wheeler,  boasted  as 
they  have  been,  are  as  child's  play  in  comparison  with  such  a  raid 
as  this.  The  endurance  of  the  lauded  Southern  cavalry  has  never 
been  put  to  so  severe  a  test  as  were  the  nerve  and  limb  of  Grier- 
Bon's  men  in  this  exploit. 

During  the  last  thirty  hours  they  rode  eighty  miles,  engaged  in 
three  skirmishes,  destroyed  large  quantities  of  camp  equipage  and 
military  stores,  burned  bridges,  swam  one  river,  took  forty-two 
prisoners  and  a  number  of  horses;  this,  too,  without  a  halt  and 
without  food.  Tightening  their  cavalry  belts  to  stay  the  pangs  of 
hunger,  they  slept  sound  sleep,  sitting  upright  upon  their  horses, 
during  the  hours  of  that  last  terrible  night.  A  near  carbine  shot 
would  rouse  them,  for  an  instant,  to  a  sharp  wheel  of  their  steeds 
and  an  alert  readiness  to  repel  the  enemy.  But,  the  danger  passed, 
they  were  asleep  again  in  a  moment,  and  riding  blindly  forward 
till  the  next  shock. 

In  this  raid,  Colonel  Grierson  rode  eight  hundred  miles  through 
a  county  swarming  with  foes.  He  had  no  other  guides  than  rude 
county  maps  and  a  pocket-compass.  He  was  often  entangled  in 
swamps,  where  many  of  his  horses  became  inextricably  mired. 
The  men,  thus  dismounted,  removed  their  saddles,  placed  them  on 
other  led  beasts,  and  pushed  vigorously  on.  All  the  way  Colonel 
Grierson  had  to  rely  upon  the  country  for  forage  and  provisions. 
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The  necessity  for  rapid  movement  was  such  that  they  could  rarely 
catch  an  hoar  for  sleep.  They  cut  three  railroads,  hurned  nine 
bridges,  destroyed  two  locomotives  and  nearly  two  hundred  cars; 
broke  up  three  rebel  camps,  destroyed  more  than  four  millions' 
worth  of  rebel  governmental  property;  captured  and  paroled  one 
thousand  prisoners,  and  brought  in  with  them  twelve  hundred  cap- 
tured horses. 

Every-where  the  negroes  welcomed  these  heroic  adventurers, 
and  assisted  them  in  every  possible  way.  Five  hundred  of  these 
dark-skinned  patriots,  men  of  bold  heart  and  stalwart  limb,  fol- 
lowed them  into  Baton  Rouge  on  horses  which  they  had  borrowed^ 
like  the  children  of  Israel,  from  their  old  oppressors.  General 
Grierson  said  that,  in  his  opinion,  he  could  have  organized  and 
brought  with  him  two  brigades  of  colored  men,  if  he  had  pos- 
sessed the  necessary  arms. 

The  moral  effect  of  this  raid  must  have  been  very  great,  not  only 
in  teaching  the  rebels  a  respect  for  the  cavalry  arm  of  our  service, 
but  in  enhancing  its  claims  to  the  respect  of  our  own  Government, 
who,  in  the  earlier  months  of  the  war,  were  totally  obtuse  in  re- 
gard to  it,  and  were  slow  to  learn  by  the  severest  lessons  of  loss  at 
the  hands  of  Stuart  and  John  Morgan. 


CHAPTER   XVII. 


Boseorans's  Transportation  and  Cavalry.  Franklin  occupied.  Reconnoissance  to 
Lebanon.  Cluke's  Raid  through  Kentucky.  Fight  at  Bradyrille,  Tennessee.  Skir- 
mish at  Eagleville.  Skirmish  near  Thompson's  Station.  Surrender  of  Colonel  Co- 
burn  to  Van  Dorn.  Skirmish  near  Covington,  Tennessee.  Fight  at  Statesville. 
Battle  at  Milton.  Capture  of  Brentwood.  Pegram's  Raid  through  Central  Ken- 
tucky. Attack  on  Franklin,  Tennessee,  by  Van  Dorn.  Colonel  Streight's  Raid  through 
Alabama.  His  Capture.  Cavalry  Skirmish  on  the  Shelbyville  Road,  near  Murfrees- 
boro.  Fight  at  Triune.  Rosecrans  advances  from  Murfreesboro.  Bragg  evacuates 
Shelbyville.  Tullahoma  evacuated.  Skirmish  at  Bethpage  Bridge.  Bragg  retires 
to  Chattanooga.    Rosecrans  occupies  Stevenson  and  Bridgeport. 

After  the  battle  of  Stone  River,  detailed,  at  length,  in  Chapter 
YIII  of  this  volume,  and  which  resulted  in  giving  General  Rose- 
crans possession  of  Murfreesboro,  it  was  not  deemed  advisable  by 
that  officer  to  make  an  advance  until  he  had  established  and  secured 
a  depot  of  supplies  at  that  point,  and  until  he  had  succeeded  in  or- 
ganizing an  adequate  cavalry  force  to  combat  that  of  the  enemy, 
protect  his  line  of  communication,  and  take  advantage  of  the 
enemy,  should  he  be  beaten  or  retreat.  It  was  necessary  to  ac- 
complish these  objects,  for,  after  the  above-mentioned  battle.  Gen- 
eral Rosecrans's  transportation  was  so  insufficient  that  the  troops 
at  Murfreesboro  were  forced  to  subsist  on  short  rations  until  the 
railroad  from  Nashville  was  repaired;  and,  of  course,  every  ad- 
vance would  have  seriously  increased  this  difficulty  by  lengthening 
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the  lines  of  communication.  And  the  organization  of  a  more  effi- 
cient cavalry  force  was  made  almost  imperative,  from  the  fact  that 
General  Bragg's  army  had  been  reinforced,  shortly  after  the  battle 
of  Stoue  River,  by  six  or  seven  thousand  cavalry,  under  Yan  Dorn, 
from  Mississippi. 

The  depot  of  supplies  was  established  and  put  in  a  defensible 
position  by  the  1st  of  May ;  but  the  inferior  numbers  of  our  cav- 
alry and  the  scarcity  of  long  forage  wore  out  the  cavalry  horses 
faster  than  they  were  supplied,  and  it  was  not  before  the  15th  of 
June  that  what  cavalry  was  with  the  army  of  the  Cumberland, 
although  still  insufficient  in  numbers,  was  brought  into  an  avail- 
able condition. 

In  the  mean  time,  during  the  period  elapsing  from  the  battle  of 
Stone  River  to  the  middle  of  June,  1863,  no  action  of  any  import- 
ance took  place  in  General  Rosecrans's  department,  although  a 
number  of  desultory  skirmishes  were  fought  by  the  opposing 
armies,  some  of  them  of  considerable  magnitude.  We  will  hastily 
recount  these,  and  then  pass  on  to  a  more  extended  review  of  the 
great  though  comparatively  bloodless  campaign  which  placed  Chat- 
tanooga in  the  possession  of  the  national  forces. 

On  the  2d  of  February,  Colonel  Robert  Johnson  occupied  Frank- 
lin, Tennessee.  The  rebel  General  Forrest  and  his  staff  narrowly 
escaped,  while  one  of  his  captains  and  two  men  were  captured. 

On  the  3d  of  February,  General  J.  J.  Reynolds  made  a  success- 
ful reconnoissance  to  Liberty,  Auburn,  and  Lebanon,  Tennessee, 
where  he  obtained  important  information  concerning  the  position 
and  operations  of  the  rebel  forces ;  ascertained  that  the  inhabitants 
of  many  portions  of  Tennessee,  hitherto  unvisited  by  national 
troops,  were  loyal  to  the  Union ;  obtained  large  material  results  in 
the  capture  of  supplies  and  in  destroying  rebel  means  of  support ; 
broke  up  a  rebel  camp,  dispersing  the  rebels  in  all  directions,  and 
had  several  skirmishes  with  guerrillas,  routing  them,  on  each  occa- 
sion, with  great  slaughter. 

A  body  of  seven  hundred  rebel  guerrilla  cavalry,  under  command 
of  Leroy  Cluke,  made  a  thieving  expediton  into  Kentucky.  They 
first  went  to  Winchester,  thence  to  Mount  Sterling,  Straw  Hill,  and 
Hazel  Green,  robbing  and  destroying  property  of  every  descrip- 
tion. A  large  amount  of  Government  property  was  destroyed  at 
Paris,  in  order  to  prevent  it  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
rebels.  They  were  pursued  by  a  detachment  of  troops  under 
Colonel  B.  P.  Runkle,  but  the  rebels,  though  superior  in  numbers 
to  the  Union  force,  preferred  the  business  of  robbing  to  that  of 
fighting,  and  continued  to  retreat  from  place  to  place,  until  they 
finally  escaped  unpunished,  with  a  large  amount  of  property  ana 
a  great  number  of  horses. 

It  was  well  known  to  our  leading  officers  that  a  body  of  rebel 
cavalry  were  infesting  the  country  around  Bradyville,  foraging, 
plundering,  and  conscripting.  As  that  town  is  only  a  little  more 
uian  a  dozen  miles  from  Murfreesboro,  this  insolence  could  not  be 
patiently  borne,  and,  accordingly,  Generals  Stanley  and  Negley 
formed  a  plan  for  beating  up  their  quarters. 
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General  Stanley  took  command  of  the  expedition,  whicti  con- 
sisted of  about  one  thousand  six  hundred  picked  men  from  all  the 
brigades  of  Greneral  ^N'egley's  division ;  a  portion  of  the  1st  Ten- 
nessee cavalry,  under  command  of  Major  Murphy,  and  parts  of 
each  of  the  3d  and  4th  Ohio  cavalry,  under  command  of  Colonel 
J.  W.  Paramore,  of  the  3d,  who  commanded  the  cavalry  brigade  to 
which  these  two  regiments  belonged.  The  detachment  of  the  3d 
Ohio  was  immediately  commanded  by  Captain  W.  M.  Flanagan, 
and  that  of  the  4th  by  Colonel  Eli  Long.  The  whole  cavalry  force 
was  perhaps  seven  hundred  strong,  although  the  detachments  of 
the  3d  and  4th  Ohio,  which  mainly  engaged  the  enemy  in  the  en- 
suing fight,  numbered  no  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  men. 

The  whole  force  marched  toward  Bradyville  on  the  morning  of 
the  1st  of  March,  the  cavalry  ih  advance,  the  infantry  within  sup- 
porting distance.  About  two  miles  this  side  of  the  town  the 
enemy  was  encountered.  His  force  consisted  of  Colonel  Duke's 
famous  regiment,  the  2d  Kentucky,  now  under  command  of  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel J.  W.  Bowles,  and  the  14th  Alabama,  belonging 
to  "Wharton's  brigade,  and  commanded  by  a  Major  Malone.  They 
could  not  have  been  less  than  eight  hundred  strong. 

Major  Murphy,  with  the  1st  Tennessee,  immediately  attacked 
and  drove  in  the  rebel  pickets,  pursuing  them  until  he  came  near 
the  village.  Here  he  found  their  whole  force  strongly  posted  be- 
hind houses  and  upon  a  rising  ground  in  front  of  the  town.  A 
skirmish  ensued,  and  the  rebels  were  driven,  in  confusion,  through 
the  town. 

A  quarter  of  a  mile  bej'ond  the  village,  the  rebels  took  up  a  new 
position,  dismounted  a  part  of  their  force,  and  sheltered  themselves 
'  behind  trees  and  a  long  ledge  of  rocks. 

When  Colonel  Paramore  had  examined  the  nature  of  the  ground, 
he  sent  a  squadron  of  the  4th  Ohio,  under  command  of  Major 
Matthews,  around  to  the  extreme  left  of  the  rebel  line,  and  a 
squadron  of  the  3d  to  their  right. 

Stationing  the  1st  Tennessee  in  reserve,  he  advanced  with  the 
remainder  of  the  3d  and  4th  Ohio  to  attack  the  rebels  in  front. 

For  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  they  made  a  stubborn  resistance, 
until  our  flanking  detachments  arrived  in  j^sition,  and  opened  an 
enfilading  fire  upon  both  flanks  of  the  rebel  line.  They  imme- 
diately gave  way  in  confusion,  when  our  boys  charged  gallantly 
right  in  among  them,  with  sabers  and  pistols,  cut  down  a  number 
as  they  ran,  and  drove  them,  in  utter  rout,  a  distance  of  more  than 
three  miles. 

The  troops  encamped  for  the  night  upon  the  field  of  battle,  and 
returned  next  day  to  Murfreesboro. 

On  the  2d  of  March,  the  brigade  from  the  regular  army,  while 
out  on  a  foraging  expedition,  had  quite  a  skirmish  with  the  enemy 
at  Ea^leville,  in  which  the  rebels  were  worsted. 

On  Wednesday,  the  4th  of  March,  a  brigade  under  command  of 
Colonel  Coburn  had  several  skirmishes  with  the  rebels  near  Thomp- 
son's Station,  eight  miles  south  of  Franklin,  the  rebels  being  com- 
manded by  Van  Dorn.     Thursday  morning,  Colonel  Coburn,  being 
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satisfied  that  tlie  enemy  had  been  largely  reinforced  during  the 
night,  sent  to  General  Gilbert  for  assistance.  General  Gilbert 
answered:  "Your  force  is  sufficient;  move  forward." 

Colonel  Coburn,  rather  than  disobey  the  order  of  his  superior 
officer,  advanced  to  meet  an  enemy  said  to  be  ten  times  greater 
than  the  force  which  he  had  under  his  command,  Avhich  consisted 
of  the  33d  and  85th  Indiana,  19th  Michigan,  22d  Wisconsin,  and 
124th  Ohio  infantry,  and  the  18th  Ohio  battery,  and  9th  Pennsyl- 
vania, 2d  Michigan,  and  a  part  of  the  4th  Tennessee  cavalry  regi- 
ments. 

This  force  moved  up  the  Columbia  road.  The  85th  and  33d, 
with  one  section  of  the  battery,  occupied  a  hill  on  the  right  of  the 
road,  near  Thompson's  Station,  while  the  19th  Michigan  and  22d 
"Wisconsin,  with  the  other  section  of  the  battery,  occupied  the  hill 
on  the  left. 

The  rebels  at  first  opened  a  brisk  fire  from  two  batteries  in  front 
of  the  position  occupied  by  our  troops.  After  an  hour's  cannon- 
ading. Colonel  Coburn  brought  up  the  33d  and  85th,  and  ordered 
a  charge  upon  the  station,  where  the  rebels  were  concealed,  in 
and  around  the  houses.  They  succeeded  in  driving  them  from 
the  station.  He  then  ordered  them  to  take  the  battery  in  front. 
The  men  moved  on  in  good  order.  To  the  right  of  this  battery 
was  a  stone-wall  fence,  where  the  rebels  were  posted  in  large  num- 
bers; from  behind  this  fence  they  poured  in  a  galling  and  destruct- 
ive fire,  causing  our  men  to  fall  back,  but  they  re-formed  at  the 
crest  of  the  hill,  and  resisted  successfully  the  charge  of  two  brig- 
ades. Colonel  Coburn  then  brought  over  the  19th  Michigan,  and 
twice  again  did  these  three  regiments  drive  back  the  enemy,  in 
greatly  superior  force.  Another  force  of  the  enemy  now  came 
around  the  left  flank,  and  drove  the  22d  Wisconsin  from  the  hill, 
the  battery  having  been  withdrawn  for  want  of  ammunition. 
Colonel  Coburn  then  attempted  to  withdraw  his  forces,  but  the 
enemy  closing  in  upon  the  right  as  well  as  left,  and  ammunition 
having  given  out  with  his  infantry,  he  was  forced  to  surrender. 

The  artillery,  without  any  loss,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Bloodgood 
and  two  hundred  and  fifty  men,  the  entire  cavalry  force,  and  some 
stragglers,  all  made  good  their  escape.  The  surgeon  of  the  33d, 
and  Dr.  Hobbs,  of  the  85th  Indiana,  succeeded,  through  much 
danger,  in  getting  oft"  sixty  of  the  wounded. 

On  the  6th,  a  corps  of  surgeons,  escort,  and  flag  of  truce  were 
sent  out  to  look  after  the  dead  and  wounded.  The  flag  was 
received  at  the  outpost  at  noon,  kept  waiting  until  dark,  and  then 
ordered  by  Van  Dorn  to  retire,  with  the  information  that  the  dead 
were  buried,  the  wounded  cared  for,  and  they  needed  no  medical 
aid. 

Colonel  Coburn  and  the  other  field  officers  were  unhurt,  and 
but  few  of  the  line  officers  were  wounded.  Our  loss  was  one  hun- 
dred killed,  three  hundred  wounded,  and  about  one  thousand  two 
hundred  prisoners.  The  rebels  admitted  a  loss  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  killed,  and  four  hundred  and  fifty  wounded. 

TJhe  rebels  acknowledged  their  force  to  have  been  thirty  thou- 
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sand,  comprising  sixteen  brigades.  From  tliis  we  may  infer  that 
our  men  fought  gallantly. 

On  the  10th  of  March,  Colonel  Grierson  destroyed  a  guerrilla 
camp  near  Covington,  Tennessee,  dispersing  the  rebels. 

On  Wednesday,  the  18th  day  of  March,  Colonel  A.  S.  Hall,  of 
the  105th  Ohio,  commanding  a  brigade  in  General  J.  J.  Reynolds's 
division,  marched  from  Murfreesboro  with  a  detachment  of  one 
thousand  three  hundred  and  twenty-three  men  and  two  cannon, 
to  drive  off  some  rebels  who  had  been  making  demonstrations  on 
the  left  of  our  lines. 

The  expedition  reached  Cainsville  on  "Wednesday,  failing  to 
surprise  a  rebel  camp  in  that  vicinity,  through  the  mistake  of  a 
guide.  On  Thursday  morning  they  moved  to  Statesville.  Here 
they  encountered  a  body  of  Phillips's  rebel  cavalry,  and  defeated 
them  after  a  short  contest. 

From  Statesville  they  moved  along  a  small  stream  called  Smith's 
Fork  to  the  Liberty  pike,  upon  reaching  which  they  encountered 
another  minor  body  of  men,  who  soon  took  to  flight.  At  some 
distance  a  regiment  of  rebel  cavalry  could  be  seen  drawn  up  across 
the  pike,  but  Colonel  Hall  did  not  offer  battle,  because  he  had 
become  convinced  that  he  was  followed  by  the  enemy,  and  wished 
to  draw  him  on  to  a  more  advantageous  position.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  20th,  therefore,  he  rapidly  moved  back  toward  Milton, 
and  finally  occupied  Yaught's  Hill,  an  eminence  one  mile  south- 
west of  that  town.  He  was  here  attacked  by  the  combined  forces 
of  Generals  Morgan  and  Wheeler,  but  succeeded,  after  a  contest 
of  some  hours,  in  completely  repulsing  them,  with  a  loss  of  about 
four  hundred. 

On  the  25th  of  March,  the  town  of  Brentwood,  Tennessee,  gar- 
risoned by  about  five  hundred  men,  under  Colonel  Bloodgood,  was 
captured  and  sacked  by  the  combined  forces  of  Wheeler,  Forrest, 
Armstrong,  and  Stearns.  After  the  capture.  General  Green  Clay 
Smith,  with  a  body  of  Union  cavalry,  arrived,  and  learned  that  the 
enemy  were  three  thousand  strong,  and  had  gone  (driving  their 
prisoners  in  front,  and  loaded  with  plunder,)  in  the  direction  of 
Columbia,  Tennessee.  He  pressed  on  in  pursuit,  and  soon  com- 
pelled the  enemy  to  abandon  the  ambulances  and  ammunition 
wagons  he  had  captured,  and  also  two  ambulances  of  his  own. 

After  a  pursuit  of  about  nine  miles,  the  enemy  were  overtaken, 
and  formed  in  line  of  battle.  General  Smith  disposed  of  his  little 
force  for  a  charge,  and  when  all  was  ready,  he  took  oft'  his  hat  and 
shouted,  "Now,  boys,  go  in!"  And  in  they  went.  They  broke 
the  enemy's  line  at  every  point  of  attack,  killing  great  numbers 
with  their  Burnside  carbines  and  Colt  rifles  before  getting  in  saber 
distance.  The  rebels  broke  in  confusion,  appearing  to  be  panic- 
stricken.  They  would  gather  in  groups,  until  the  true  aim  of  our 
boys  with  the  deadly  Burnside  would  make  them  scatter  to  the 
neighboring  trees.  It  getting  too  hot  for  them,  they  started  again, 
this  time  relieving  themselves  of  all  surplus  weight.  Their  track 
was  literally  covered  with  Federal  clothing,  sutlers'  goods,  etc., 
which  they  had  stolen  at  Brentwood.     General  Smith  drove  them 
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BIX  miles.  During  the  race  they  made  three  stands,  but  in  every 
instance  were  scattered  by  the  invincible  charges  of  our  boys,  who 
were  now  crazy  with  excitement.  Here  another  road  came  in, 
and  in  that  road  appeared  a  rebel  force  of  two  thousand  five  hun- 
dred rebel  cavalry,  under  Colonel  Wheeler.  They  consisted,  in 
part,  of  Texan  Eangers,  mounted  on  red,  white,  gray,  and  speck- 
led horses  and  mules,  and  yelling  like  devils.  Here  was  a  fix. 
Flanked  for  three-quarters  of  a  mile  by  this  new  force,  who  were 
coming  down  like  an  avalanche,  with  the  old  force  in  front,  in- 
spired and  encouraged  by  reinforcements,  the  "situation"  was  any 
thing  but  pleasant.  Here  was  an  emergency  which  required  the 
qualities  of  a  great  general,  and  they  were  not  wanting.  General 
Smith  had  the  recall  sounded,  and  slowly  and  sullenly  commenced 
falling  back  in  a  slow  walk.  Had  he  started  on  a  run,  his  com- 
mand would  inevitably  have  been  lost.  But  he  had  the  advant- 
age of  position,  and  well  he  availed  himself  of  it.  Behind  fences 
and  such  natural  fortifications  as  he  could  find,  he  formed  lines  of 
battle  in  the  rear,  and  sufiiciently  checked  the  advance  of  the 
overwhelming  hosts.  The  2d  Michigan,  with  their  Colt's  rifles, 
had  to  fire  three  successive  volleys  in  one  furious  charge  of 
Wheeler's  motley  crew  before  they  turned  tail.  The  powder  from 
the  last  discharge  flashed  in  the  faces  of  the  rebel  horses,  and  they 
turned  and  fled.  This  rear  line  would  then  fall  back  behind 
another;  and  so  on  for  two  miles,  when  the  rebels,  getting  sick  of 
it,  or  fearing  reinforcements,  abandoned  the  pursuit,  and  General 
Smith  brought  his  command  into  camp  without  losing  a  man  as 
prisoner,  bringing  in  forty-seven  of  the  enemy. 

The  enemy  suffered  severely  in  killed  and  wounded.  Our  men 
were  well  armed,  and  every  volley  told  with  fearful  effect.  They 
lost  fully  four  hundred  men,  many  horses,  and  two  ambulance 
wagons,  and  were  compelled  to  destroy  many  more. 

During  the  latter  portion  of  March,  a  considerable  body  of  rebel 
cavalry,  under  General  Pegram,  made  a  bold  raid  into  the  central 
portions  of  Kentucky,  coming  from  East  Tennessee.  Eeporta 
which  reached  Colonel  Wolford  and  General  Carter,  at  Danville, 
as  to  the  large  number  of  the  rebel  army,  caused  them  to  be  very 
cautious,  and  to  retreat  from  Danville,  carrying  back  the  supplies 
to  the  Kentucky  River,  and  await  further  developments  of  their 
force  and  movements.  Here  they  lay  for  four  days,  skirmishing 
with  the  rebels  occasionally,  when  finally  the  latter  commenced  to 
retreat.  General  Carter  following  them  and  pressing  them  closely. 
On  the  29th  of  March,  General  Gillmore  joined  the  detachment  in 
person,  with  some  reinforcements,  and  on  the  30th  the  battle  of 
Somerset  was  fought,  which  resulted  in  the  total  defeat  of  the 
rebels  and  in  their  evacuation  of  Kentucky. 

On  the  10th  of  April,  a  large  rebel  force,  under  Van  Dorn,  made 
a  fierce  attack  on  Franklin,  whose  garrison  was  commanded  by 
General  Granger.  After  a  protracted  fight,  during  which  our 
troops  at  one  time  were  driven  to  seek  shelter  under  the  guns  of 
the  fortifications,  the  rebels  were  finally  completely  routed,  and.- 
pursued  by  the  cavalry  under  Stanley  until  nightfall. 
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On  the  10th  of  April,  Colonel  A.  D.  Streight,  in  command  of 
one  brigade,  composed  of  the  31st  and  73d  Indiana,  80th  Illinois, 
and  the  3d  Ohio  regiments,  and  two  companies  of  Tennessee  cav- 
alry, (Alabamians,)  left  Nashville,  Tennessee,  on  a  raid  through 
Alabama,  to  destroy  communications  and  supplies  of  the  rebel 
army.  His  brigade  embarked  on  steamboats,  and  went  down  the 
Cumberland  and  up  the  Tennessee  River  to  Eastport,  from  which 
place  they  moved  toward  Tuscumbia,  Alabama,  accompanied  by 
a  strong  force  under  General  Dodge.  On  the  24th  of  April  they 
arrived  at  Tuscumbia,  and  here  Colonel  Streight  separated  from 
General  Dodge,  starting  on  the  morning  of  the  27th  for  Russell- 
ville,  a  distance  of  eighteen  miles.  The  object  of  moving  in  this 
direction  was  evidently  to  procure  better  horses  for  the  men,  some 
of  whom  were  very  poorly  mounted.  But  the  inhabitants  of  this 
section  had  concealed  their  horses  and  mules  in  the  mountains, 
and  when  Colonel  Streight  arrived  at  Moulton  his  men  were  still 
very  poorly  mounted,  and  a  few  even  had  to  go  on  foot.  On  the 
29th  of  April  they  camped  at  Day's  Gap,  enjoying  the  first  full 
night's  rest  since  they  left  Tuscumbia. 

On  the  morning  of  the  13th  of  April,  the  rear  of  Colonel 
Streight's  column  was  attacked  by  the  rebels.  The  brigade  was 
at  once  halted,  dismounted,  and  drawn  up  in  line  of  battle.  The 
rebels  advanced  on  them;  and,  after  some  artillery  fighting.  Colonel 
Streight  ordered  a  charge,  which  was  handsomely  executed,  driv- 
ing the  enemy,  and  taking  the  only  two  pieces  of  artillery  from 
them  which  they  had  with  them.  The  brigade  was  soon  ordered 
to  move  on,  notwithstanding  the  continued  firing  between  the 
pickets. 

About  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  the  rear  regi- 
ment, the  3d  Ohio,  was  attacked  in  crossing  a  small  creek,  and 
before  it  could  receive  support  from  the  advance  regiments,  the 
rebels  had  succeeded  in  crossing  the  creek,  and  were  driving  our 
men  over  the  brow  of  the  hill. 

In  a  very  short  time  (for  mounted  men)  the  troops  were  dis- 
posed in  line  of  battle  before  the  enemy.  Here  the  engagement 
became  very  hot  on  the  right,  the  rebels  advancing  with  great 
boldness.  They  were  repulsed  with  great  loss.  There  was  a  lull 
in  the  contest  for  awhile,  then  firing  was  heard  on  the  extreme 
left.^  Happily  one  regiment  had  just  arrived  there  in  time  to 
receive  the  enemy's  charge,  his  movement  being  anticipated  by 
Colonel  Streight,  whose  right  was  turned  so  far  that  his  force  was 
under  a  galling  cross-fire,  compelling  the  center  to  fall  back. 
Here,  after  the  ammunition  was  all  expended,  the  two  pieces  of 
artillery  captured  in  the  morning  were  spiked  and  abandoned. 
The  firing  became  general  and  almost  terrific.  Such  valor  is  sel- 
dom displayed  by  men  as  was  shown  by  these  troops  in  resisting 
the  attacks  of  twice  their  number,  with  no  advantage  of  position. 
The  tiring  continued  nearly  an  hour,  one  incessant  rattle  of  mus- 
ketry, relieved  only  by  the  thunder  of  the  little  brass  pieces,  which 
did  good  work.  Darkness  coming  on  caused  a  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities. 
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'Just  as  onr  troops  were  leaving,  the  enemy  received  reinforce- 
ments, with  three  pieces  of  artillery.  They  shelled  the  rear  of  the 
raiding  force,  causing  some  commotion  among  the  horses  and 
mules.  It  was  expected  that  they  would  follow,  and  no  time  was 
lost.  Arriving  at  a  favorable  situation.  Colonel  Streight  disposed 
his  troops  in  ambush  on  both  sides  of  the  road,  where  they  waited 
with  almost  breathless  anxiety,  and  eyes  weary  with  watching,  for 
the  approach  of  the  enemy.  Two  hours  were  lost,  and  no  enemy 
appeared.  He  moved  on,  reaching  Blountsville,  the  county-seat 
of  Blount  County,  at  noon.  May  1.  Soldiers  seldom  get  more 
weary  and  sleepy  than  did  those  heroes  on  that  night  and  morn- 
ing, after  having  fought  in  two  severe  engagements  in  less  than 
twelve  hours.  The  mules  and  horses  were  not  only  tired,  but 
hungry.  During  the  two  hours'  rest  here,  rations  were  issued  to 
the  men  and  ammunition  distributed ;  all  the  wagons  but  one  were 
burned,  and  the  ammunition  was  put  on  the  backs  of  pack-mules. 
At  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  May  1,  they  were  on  the  move. 
They  had  not  proceeded  far  when  skirmishing  was  again  com- 
menced in  the  rear.  The  Colonel  selected  the  first  bank  of  a 
stream,  (the  east  fork  of  the  Black  Warrior,)  for  his  line  of  battle, 
and  checked  the  further  progress  of  the  enemy.  They  had  not 
yet  come  up  in  force,  and  it  was  not  deemed  wise  to  wait  for  their 
arrival.  Colonel  Streight  moved  on  that  afternoon  and  night 
until  12  o'clock,  when  he  rested  until  daylight.  His  march  dur- 
ing the  forenoon  of  the  2d  was  considerably  annoyed  by  the 
enemy's  skirmishers  in  his  rear.  He  passed  Gadsden,  stopping 
only  long  enough  to  destroy  a  large  quantity  of  meal  and  other 
provisions  in  store  for  the  rebels.  Here  it  was  expected  that  a 
small  steamer  would  be  found,  upon  which  a  detachment  of  men 
could  be  placed,  and  sent  to  Rome,  to  hold  the  place  until  his 
arrival.  The  steamer  was  not  there.  He  moved  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Coosa  River  toward  Rome.  -  The  animals  were  becom- 
ing very  much  exhausted,  and  men  were  compelled  to  fall  in  the 
rear  of  the  guard,  and  a  few  were  taken  prisoners.  He  had  to  go 
much  slower,  in  order  to  prevent  this. 

At  about  1  o'clock  P.  M.  on  the  2d,  his  rear  was  again  attacked, 
but  the  coolness  and  bravery  of  the  rear-guard,  assisted  by  one 
piece  of  artillery,  kept  them  at  a  respectful  distance.  Arriving  at 
Mr.  Blount's  farm,  well  provided  with  corn,  the  Colonel  ordered 
the  animals  to  be  sent  forward  and  fed,  while  one  or  two  regi- 
ments held  the  enemy  at  bay.  But  the  rebels  were  much  nearer 
than  was  expected,  and  fired  on  the  men  before  they  were  in  posi- 
tion. It  was  here,  in  the  early  part  of  the  engagement,  that 
Colonel  Hathaway  fell  while  at  the  head  of  his  regiment.  This 
event  caused  a  general  feeling  of  sadness,  especially  among  the 
men  of  his  own  command,  who  seemed  to  love  him  as  a  father. 
He  was  a  brave  man. 

The  enemy  were  again  repulsed  with  considerable  loss,  but  con- 
tinued to  skirmish  briskly. 

From  this  point  Colonel  Streight  sent  a  detachment  of  two 
hundred  men,  in  command  of  Captain  Milton  Russell,  of  the  Slst 
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Indiana,  acting  provost-marshal,  to  Rome,  Georgia,  to  take  and 
hold  it  until  his  arrival.  Owing  to  the  delay  they  met  with  in 
ferrying  a  stream,  they  did  not  arrive  before  Rome  until  the  next 
day  at"9  o'clock  A.  M.  The  rebels  had  been  advised  of  their 
advance,  and  sent  out  pickets  to  arrest  their  progress.  Captaif 
Russell  ascertained  that  the  town  was  protected  by  a  considerab'L. 
force  and  four  pieces  of  artillery.  Besides,  they  had  the  bridge 
already  torn  up  to  prevent  his  crossing  of  the  river.  Finding  it 
impossible  to  gain  the  town.  Captain  Russell  slowly  retreated  to 
the  main  force.  The  enemy  was  held  back  at  Blount's  farm  till 
after  dark,  during  which  time  the  pack-mules  and  a  part  of  the 
force  were  sent  on  to  cross  two  tributaries  of  the  Coosa  River.  At 
the  first  ford  it  was  expected  to  find  a  ferry-boat  on  which  to  cross 
the  ammunition,  but  it  was  gone.  This  caused  a  delay  of  several 
hours.  The  train  proceeded  up  the  creek  two  or  three  milea, ' 
where  a  very  unsafe  ford  was  found,  with  a  very  rapid  current. 
In  crossing,  the  ammunition  was  somewhat  damaged,  several 
boxes  becoming  wet. 

Not  more  than  one  mile  to  the  left  of  the  road  was  the  Round 
Mountain  Iron-works,  where  munitions  of  war  were  manufactured 
for  the  Confederate  service.  It  was  burned  to  the  ground  and  all 
its  machinery  rendered  useless.  This  was  something  the  rebels 
could  ill  afibrd  to  lose. 

There  was  a  bridge  over  the  second  stream,  which  was  de- 
stroyed by  order  of  Colonel  Streight  as  soon  as  his  forces  had 
crossed.  lie  was  in  hopes  that  the  two  streams  between  him  and 
the  enemy  would  protect  his  troops  from  further  attack,  and  that, 
consequently,  his  brigade  was  comparatively  safe.  So,  two  miles  ^^ 
beyond  Cedar  Bluffs  the  command  was  divided,  so  that  they  could 
procure  corn  to  feed.  The  men  were  busily  engaged  in  preparing 
their  scanty  breakfast,  or  taking  that  rest  of  which  they  had  had 
so  little  in  the  last  two  weeks,  and  enjoying  a  feeling  of  security, 
when  their  peace  was  soon  disturbed  by  firing  in  the  rear.  This 
caused  considerable  excitement,  but  the  men,  jaded  and  tired  as 
they  were,  moved  bravely  to  the  front.  A  flag  of  truce  was  sent, 
demanding  a  surrender.  Colonel  Streight  refused,  upon  which 
the  officer  replied  that  the  consequences  were  upon  him  (Colonel 
Streight).  Colonel  Streight  asked  time  to  consider,  after  which 
he  surrendered,  having  satisfied  himself,  by  actual  inspection,  that 
he  was  surrounded  by  a  superior  force,  and  that  further  resistance 
was  useless. 

The  conditions  of  the  surrender  were  that  the  officers  and 
men  should  retain  their  private  property,  including  side-arms, 
and  that  each  regiment  should  be  allowed  to  keep  its  flag.  * 
These  conditions  were  basely  violated  by  General  Forrest,  who 
was  in  command  of  the  force  to  which  the  surrender  was 
made. 

On  the  4th  of  June,  the  rebel  General  Wheeler  attacked  the 
2d  Indiana  cavalry,  which  was  doing  picket  duty  on  the  Shelby- 
ville  road,  near  Murfreesboro.  The  latter  was  soon  reinforced  by 
the  39th  Indiana,  under  the  commajid  of  Colonel  Tho3.  J.  Harrison, 
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and  together,  after  skirmishing  all  day,  they  succeeded  in  repel- 
ling the  attack  of  the  rebels. 

On  the  9th  of  June,  the  Union  cavalry,  under  General  Mitchell, 
were  attacked  at  Triune,  Tennessee,  by  a  large  body  of  rebels 
under  General  Forrest;  and,  after  a  severe  fight,  the  rebels  were 
routed  and  pursued  over  five  miles,  losing  over  one  hundred  in 
killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners. 

About  the  middle  of  June,  as  before  stated,  General  Rosecrane 
found  himself  ready  to  advance.  News  of  the  favorable  progress 
and  probable  speedy  termination  of  the  siege  of  Vicksburg,  and 
the  arrival  of  cavalry  horses,  decided  the  time  for  the  movement 
on  Bragg's  army,  whose  main  base  of  supplies  was  at  Chatta- 
nooga; but  a  vastly  superior  cavalry  force  had  enabled  him  to 
command  all  the  resources  of  the  Duck  River  Valley  and  the 
country  southward.  Tullahoma,  a  large  intrenched  camp,  situ- 
ated on  the  "barrens,"  at  the  intersection  of  the  Nashville  and 
Chattanooga  Railroad,  with  the  McMinnville  branch,  was  his 
main  depot.  Its  front  was  covered  by  the  defiles  of  Duck  River, 
a  deep,  narrow  stream,  with  but  few  fords  or  bridges,  and  a  rough, 
rocky  range  of  hills,  which  divides  the  "  barrens''  from  the  lower 
levelof  Middle  Tennessee. 

Bragg's  main  army  occupied  a  strong  position  north  of  Duck 
River,  the  infantry  extending  from  Shelby ville  to  Wartrace,  and 
their  cavalry  on  their  right  to  McMinnville,  and  on  their  left  to 
Columbia  and  Spring  Hill,  where  Forrest  was  concentrated,  and 
threatening  Franklin. 

The  position  of  Bragg's  infantry  was  covered  by  a  range  of 
high,  rough,  rocky  hills,  the  principal  routes  passing  southward 
from  Murfreesboro  toward  Tullahoma  and  the  line  of  the  enemy's 
communications. 

The  enemy  held  all  these  passes,  and  his  main  position  in  front 
of  Shelbyville  was  strengthened  by  a  redan  line  extending  from 
Horse  Mountain  on  the  east  to  Duck  River  on  the  west,  covered 
by  a  line  of  abattis. 

Polk's  corps  was  at  Shelbyville.  Hardee's  head-quarters  was  at 
Wartrace,  and  his  troops  held  Hoover's,  Liberty,  and  Bellbuckle 
Gaps.  Polk's  corps  was  generally  estimated,  by  intelligent  rebels 
and  Union  men,  at  about  18,000,  infantry  and  artillery;  Hardee's 
at  12,000,  infantry  and  artillery — making  a  total  of  30,000  of 
these  arms,  and  probably  8,000  effective  cavalry. 

Information  from  various  sources  concurred  to  show  that  the 
enemy  intended  to  fight  ^in  his  intrenchments  at  Shelbyville, 
should  General  Rosecrans  advance  by  that  route,  and  that  he 
would  be  in  a  good  position  to  retreat  if  beaten,  and  so  retard  pur- 
suit through  the  narrow  winding  roads  from  that  place  which  lead 
up  to  the  "barrens,"  and  thus  inflict  severe  loss,  without  danger 
to  their  own  line  of  retreat  to  the  mountains  toward  their  base. 
Rosecrans  was  determined  to  render  useless  their  intrenchments., 
and,  if  possible,  secure  their  line  of  retreat  by  turning  their  right  and 
moving  on  the  railroad  bridge  across  Elk  River.  This  would  com- 
pel a  battle  on  his  own  ground,  or  drive  them  on  a  disadvanta- 
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geous  line  of  retreat.  To  accomplish  this,  it  was  necessary  to 
make  Bragg  believe  he  could  advance  on  him  by  the  Shelbyville 
route,  and  to  keep  up  the  impression  until,  if  possible,  he  had 
reached  Manchester  with  the  main  body  of  the  army,  as  this  point 
must  be  reached  over  a  single  practicable  road  passing  through 
Hoover's  Gap,  a  narrow  way  three  miles  in  length,  between  high 
hills,  and  then  through  Mott's  Hollow,  a  gorge  two  miles  long, 
with  scarce  room  anywhere  for  wagons  to  pass  each  other.  These 
passes  were  occupied  by  the  enemy,  but  eight  miles  from  Hardee's 
head-quarters,  not  more  than  sixteen  miles  from  their  left  atShel-;. 
byville.  «<• 

The  plan  was,  therefore,  to  move  General  Granger's  command 
to  Triune,  and  thus  create  the  impression  of  an  intention  to  ad- 
vance on  them  by  Shelbyville  and  Triune  pikes,  while  cavalry  move- 
ments and  an  infantry  advance  toward  AVoodbury  would  seem  to 
be  feints  designed  to  deceive  Bragg,  and  conceal  the  supposed 
real  designs  on  their  left,  where  the  topography  and  the  roads 
presented  comparatively  slight  obstacles,  and  oflered  great  facili- 
ties for  moving  in  force. 

Events  proved  that  this  had  the  desired  effect ;  and,  accord- 
ingly, Bragg  called  forward  Buckner,  and  all  the  spare  troops  at 
his  command,  from  East  Tennessee  and  the  lines  of  the  railroads, 
the  last  of  them  arriving  on  the  very  evening  they  began  their 
retreat  from  their  position  in  front  of  Duck  River.  The  opera- 
tions which  followed  these  successful  preliminaries  were  as  follows  : 

On  the  23d  of  June,  Major-General  Granger,  under  orders,  sent 
General  Mitchell,  with  his  cavalry  division,  on  the  Eagleville  and 
Shelbyville  pike,  to  make  a  furious  attack  on  the  enemy's  cavalry 
and  drive  in  their  infantry  guards  on  their  main  line,  while  Gen- 
eral Granger,  with  his  own  troops  and  Brannan's  division,  moved, 
with  ten  da^'s'  rations,  to  Salem,  sending  his  sick  and  baggage 
to  the  camps  at  Murfreesboro.  On  the  same  day  Palmer's  divis- 
ion and  a  brigade  of  cavalry  were  ordered  to  move,  via  Cripple 
Creek  and  Readyville,  to  the  vicinity  of  Bradyville ;  his  advance 
to  seize  the  head  of  the  defile  leading  up  to  the  "  barrens,"  by  an 
obscure  road,  leading  them  to  Manchester  by  Lumley's  Station. 
All  the  other  troops  were  ordered  to  be  in  readiness  to  march, 
with  twelve  days'  rations  of  bread,  coflee,  sugar,  and  salt;  six 
days'  meat  on  hoof,  and  six  days'  pork  or  bacon.  General  Mitch- 
ell accomplished  the  work  assigned  to  him  after  a  short  but 
gallant  fight.  General  Granger  arrived  and  took  position  at  Sa- 
lem, in  pursuance  of  orders  from  General  Rosecrans. 

The  corps  commanders  met  at  head-quarters  in  the  evening, 
when  the  plan  of  the  movement  was  explained  to  them,  and  each 
received  written  orders  for  his  part,  as  follows : 

Major-General  McCook's  corps  was  to  advance  on  the  Shelby- 
ville road,  turn  to  the  left,  move  two  divisions  by  Millersburg, 
and,  advancing  on  the  Wartrace  road,  seize  and  hold  Liberty  Gap. 
The  third  division  was  to  advance  on  Fosterville  and  cover  the 
crossing  of  General  Granger's  command  from  the  Middleton  road, 
and  then  move  by  Christiana  to  join  the  rest  of  the  corps. 
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General  G.  Granger  was  to  advance  on  Middleton  road,  threat- 
ening that  place,  and  cover  the  passing  of  General  Brannan's  di- 
vision of  the  Fourteenth  Corps,  which  was  to  pass  by  Christiana 
and  bivouac,  with  the  rear  division  of  the  Twentieth  Corps. 

The  Fourteenth  Corps,  Major-General  Thomas,  was  to  advance 
on  the  Manchester  pike,  seize  and  hold  with  its  advance,  if  prac- 
ticable, Hoover's  Gap,  and  bivouac  so  as  to  command  and  cover 
that  and  the  Millersburg  road,  so  that  McCook  and  himself  could 
be  within  supporting  distance  of  each  other. 

Major-General  Crittenden  was  to  leave  Van  Clove's  division  of 
tlie  Twenty-first  Army  Corps  at  Murfreesboro,  concentrate  at 
Bradysville  with  the  other  two,  and  await  orders. 

The  cavalry,  one  brigade,  under  General  Turchin,  was  sent  with 
the  Twenty-first  Army  Corps,  to  look  out  toward  McMinnville. 
All  the  remainder,  under  Major-General  Stanley,  were  to  meet 
General  Mitchell  coming  in  from  Versailles,  and  attack  the  rebel 
cavalry  at  Middleton. 

The  head-quarters  of  the  army  was  to  be  established  at  Mrs. 
McGill's,  at  Big  Spring  Branch. 

All  these  movements  Avere  executed  with  commendable  prompt- 
ness and  success,  in  the  midst  of  a  continuous  and  drenching  rain, 
which  80  softened  the  ground  on  all  the  dirt  roads  as  to  render 
them  next  to  impassable.  4 

General  Mc Cook's  taking  of  Liberty  Gap  was  very  gallant  and 
creditable  to  the  troops  of  Johnson's  division — "VYillich's  brigade 
leading,  supported  by  Carlin's  brigade  of  Davis's  division  on  the 
right. 

General  Reynolds  had  the  advance  in  the  Fourteenth  Corps, 
Wilder's  mounted  brigade  leading.  He  surprised  and  carried 
Hoover's  Gap,  a  defile  three  miles  in  length,  before  the  main  in- 
fantry support  of  the  rebels  (two  brigades)  could  come  up,  and 
when  they  did  arrive,  fought  them  and  held  the  position  until 
the  remainder  of  Reynolds's  division  arrived.  The  enemy  kept 
at  artillery  distance  from  them,  and  left  them  to  hold  the  bridge 
across  the  Garrison  Fork  and  the  debouch  of  the  Fairfield  road. 

As  it  was  not  yet  certain  whether  the  enemy  would  advance 
to  test  the  strength  of  McCook's  front,  or  mass  on  the  flank  of 
the  Fourteenth  Corps,  near  Fairfield,  the  orders  for  June  25  were 
as  follows : 

Major-General  Crittenden  to  advance  to  Lannon's  Stand,  six 
miles  east  of  Beech  Grove,  and  open  communication  with  Gen- 
eral Thomas. 

General  Thomas  to  attack  the  rebels  on  the  flank  of  his  ad- 
vance position  at  the  forks  of  the  road,  and  drive  the  rebels 
toward  Fairfield. 

General  McCook  to  feign  an  advance,  as  if  in  force,  on  the  War- 
trace  road  by  the  Liberty  Gap  passes. 

General  Stanley,  with  his  cavalry,  to  occupy  their  attention  at 
Fosterville,  and  General  Granger  to  support  him,  with  his  in- 
fantry, at  Christiana. 

Should   Thomas  succeed,    and  finding  the  enemy  retreating 
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toward  "Wartrace,  he  was  to  cover  that  road  with  a  division  and 
move  with  the  remainder  of  troops  rapidly  on  Manchester;  Mc- 
Cook  to  move  in,  and  taking  his  pLace  at  Beech  Grove,  holding 
Liberty  Gap  with  a  division,  and  finally  withdrawing  that  and 
following  Thomas  to  Manchester.  The  incessant  rain  delayed  the 
arrival  of  General  Brannan  to  join  the  Fourteenth  Corps  on  the 
Manchester  pike,  but  every  thing  was  finally  in  position,  and  Gen- 
eral Reynolds's  division  had  advanced  on  the  heights  toward  Fair- 
field, but  did  not  attack  the  enemy,  who  appeared  to  show  a  dis- 
position to  contest  the  advance  by  that  route.  At  Liberty  Gap  the 
enemy  tried  to  regain  possession,  but  finally  retreated,  leaving 
McCook's  pickets  in  position. 

On  the  26th  most  of  the  movements  ordered  for  the  25th  were 
complete,  amid  continuous  rains.  Generals  Rousseau,  Reynolds, 
and  Brannan's  divisions  co-operated  in  a  gallant  advance  on  the 
enemy,  who,  after  a  short  resistance,  fled  toward  Fairfield,  near 
to  which  place  our  pickets  were  advanced,  while  Reynolds's  divis- 
ion and  the  baggage  moved  forward  during  the  night  toward 
Manchester,  Wilder's  brigade  having  seized  Mott's  Hollow  early 
in  the  afternoon,  and  thus  secured  the  passage. 

June  27,  head-quarters  reached  Manchester,  where  General  Rey- 
nolds's and  part  of  Negley's  division  had  already  arrived.  The 
remainder  of  Thomas's  corps  came  in  during  the  night.  It  was 
now  manifest  that  the  enemy  must  leave  his  intrenched  positibn 
at  Shelbyville,  and  that  he  would  probably  make  a  stand  at  Tul- 
lahoma,  only  twelve  miles  distant.  It  was,  therefore,  necessary  to 
concentrate  the  army  at  Manchester,  distribute  rations,  and  pre- 
pare for  the  contest. 

While  this  was  progresssing,  General  Rousseau  determined,  if 
possible,  to  cut  the  railroad  in  Bragg's  rear.  Wilder's  brigade  was 
sent  to  burn  Elk  River  bridge,  and  destroy  the  railroad  between 
Decherd  and  Cowan,  and  Brigadier-General  John  Beatty,  with  a 
brigade  of  infantry,  to  Hillsboro,  to  cover  and  support  his  move- 
ments. General  Sheridan's  division  came  in  June  28,  and  all  Mc- 
Cook's corps  arrived  before  the  night  of  the  29th,  troops  and 
animals  much  jaded. 

The  terrible  rains  and  desperate  roads  so  delayed  Crittenden, 
who,  on  the  26th,  got  orders  to  march  to  Manchester  with  all 
speed,  that  it  was  not  until  the  29th  that  his  last  division  arrived, 
badly  worn.  The  column  being  now  closed  up,  and  having  divis- 
ions of  the  Fourteenth  and  Twentieth  Corps  at  Crumpton's  Creek, 
orders  were  given  for  the  Fourteenth  Corps  to  occupy  the  center 
at  Concord  Church  and  Bobo  Cross-roads,  with  a  divieion  in  re- 
serve;  the  Twentieth  Corps  to  take  the  right  on  Crumpton's 
Creek,  two  divisions  in  the  echelon  retired,  one  in  reserve;  the 
Twenty-first  Corps  to  come  up  on  the  left,  near  Hall's  Chapel, 
one  division  front  and  one  division  in  reserve. 

It  rained  almost  incessantly  during  the  30th,  but  the  troops, 
by  dint  of  labor  and  perseverance,  had  dragged  their  artillery  and 
themselves  through  the  mud  into  position.  It  is  a  singular  char- 
acteristic of  the  soil  on  the  "  barrens "  that  it  becomes  so  soft  and 
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spongy  that  wagons  cut  into  it  as  if  it  were  a  swamp,  and  even 
horses  can  not  pass  over  it  without  similar  results.  The  terrible 
effect  of  the  rains  on  the  passage  of  our  troops  may  he  in- 
ferred from  the  single  fact  that  General  Crittenden  required  four 
days  of  incessant  labor  to  advance  the  distance  of  twenty-one 
miles. 

While  the  troops  were  thus  moving  into  position,  General 
Thomas  sent  Steadman's  brigade  of  Brannan's  division,  two  reg- 
iments of  Reynolds's  division,  and  two  regiments  of  Negley's  divis- 
ion on  separate  roads,  to  reconnoiter  the  enemy's  position,  while 
General  Sheridan  sent  Bradley's  brigade  of  his  own  division  on 
another  for  the  same  purpose.  These  reconnoissances  all  returned, 
and  reported  having  found  the  enemy  in  force  on  all  roads  except 
the  one  leading  to  Estill  Springs.  Scouts  all  confirmed  this,  with 
the  fact  that  it  was  the  general  belief  that  Bragg  would  fight  us 
in  his  intrenchments  at  Tullahoma. 

"Wilder  returned  from  his  expedition,  reporting  that  he  found 
the  enemy  at  Elk  bridge,  with  a  brigade  of  infantry  and  a  bat- 
tery, which  prevented  him  from  destroying  that  bridge,  but  that 
he  had  damaged  the  road  considerably  at  Decherd,  where  his  ap- 
pearance with  his  mountain  howitzers  created  great  consternation, 
and  within  three  hours  brought  down  some  heavy  trains  of  in- 
fantry. 

Meanwhile  information  was  received  from  Stanley's  cavalry. 
Supported  by  Major-General  Granger's  infantry,  and  acting  under 
his  general  directions,  it  had  attacked  the  enemy's  cavalry  and 
artillery  at  Guy's  Gap,  on  the  Murfreesboro  and  Shelbyville  pike, 
and  driven  them  from  stand  to  stand,  killing,  wounding,  and  captur- 
ing as  they  went,  until  the  enemy  reached  their  intrenchments,  from 
which  they  were  driven  by  flanking  and  a  direct  charge,  wherein 
the  cavalry  captured  three  pieces  of  artillery,  some  with  loads  in, 
but  not  rammed  down. 

From  their  intrenchments  the  rebels  fled  to  town,  when  they 
made  another  stand,  but  in  vain.  Our  cavalry  came  down  with 
resistless  sweep,  and  drove  them  in  confusion  into  the  river.  Many 
were  killed  and  drowned,  and  Shelbyville,  w^ith  a  large  number  of 
prisoners,  a  quantity  of  arms  and  commissary  stores,  were  the 
crowning  results  of  the  cavalry  operations  that  day.  It  was 
worthy  of  note  that  the  waving  of  flags  and  cheers  of  welcome 
from  the  inhabitants  of  this  unconquerable  stronghold  of  loyalty 
doubtless  gave  added  vigor  and  energy  to  the  advance  of  our 
troops.  The  reports  from  the  cavalry  battle  showed,  also,  the 
enemy's  withdrawal  on  Tullahoma,  and  the  general  expectation 
that  he  would  fight  there. 

General  Morton  had  received  orders  to  ascertain  the  practica- 
bility of  moving  by  column,  in  mass,  in  line  of  battle,  from  the 
position  then  occupied  by  General  Rosecrans's  troops,  to  gain 
the  rear  of  the  rebel  position  at  Tullahoma.  He  reported  favor- 
ably thereon,  and  preparations  having  been  completed,  Crittenden's 
second  division  was  moved  into  position  on  the  80th  of  June. 

On  the  1st  of  July,  General  Rosecrans  received  a  dispatch  from 
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General  Thomas  that  the  euemj  had  evacuted  Tullahoma  during 
the  night. 

Brannan's,  iN'egley's,  and  Sheridan's  divisions  entered  Tulla- 
homa, where  the  infantry  arrived  about  noon.  Negley's  and 
Rousseau's  divisions  pushed  on  by  Spring  Creek,  and  overtook  the 
rear-guard  of  the  enemy  late  in  the  afternoon,  at  Bethpage  bridge, 
two  miles  above  the  railroad  crossing,  where  they  had  a  sharp 
skirmish  with  the  rebels  occupying  the  heights  south  side  the  river, 
and  commanding  the  bridge  by  artillery,  which  they  had  placed 
behind  epaulements. 

Having  brought  forward  the  ammunition,  General  McCook,  on 
the  2d  of  July,  with  two  divisions,  pursued  on  the  roads  west  of 
the  railroad.  Arriving  at  Rock  Creek  Ford,  General  Sheridan 
found  Elk  River  so  swollen  as  to  be  barely  fordable  for  cavalry, 
and  the  rebel  cavalry  on  the  south  bank  to  resist  a  crossing;  but 
he  soon  drove  them  away  and  occupied  the  ford.  General  Thomas 
found  equal  difficulties  in  crossing,  for  the  enemy  during  the  night 
burned  the  bridge,  and  retired  before  morning.  General  Turchin, 
with  a  small  brigade  of  cavalry,  had  pushed  forward  from  Hills- 
boro,  on  the  Decherd  road,  and  found  the  enemy's  cavalry  at  the 
fords  of  Elk  River,  near  Morris  Ferry;  engaged  them  coming  up, 
and,  reinforced  by  the  arrival  of  General  Mitchell,  they  forced  the 
passage  of  the  river,  after  a  sharp  conliict.  ITight  closed  the  pur- 
suit. 

On  the  3d  of  July,  General  Sheridan  succeeded  in  crossing  Elk 
River,  and,  supported  by  General  J.  C.  Davis's  division,  pursued 
the  enemy  to  Cowan,  where  he  had  learned  the  enemy  had  crossed 
the  mountains  with  his  artillery  and  infantry  by  University  and 
Swedine's  Cove,  and  that  the  cavalry  only  would  be  found  cover- 
ing their  rear.  General  Thomas  got  his  troops  over  the  same  day, 
Negley's  division  moving  on  the  Brakefield  Point  road  toward  the 
University.  Sheridan  sent  some  cavalry  from  his  position,  and 
Stanley  some  from  the  main  column,  now  in  pursuit,  but  they 
only  developed  the  fact  that  the  enemy  was  gone,  and  as  our 
troops  were  out  of  provisions  and  the  roads  worn  well  nigh  im- 
practicable from  rain  and  travel,  they  were  obliged  to  halt  till  their 
supplies  could  be  brought  forward  from  Murfrcesboro,  to  which 
point  the  wagons  had  been  sent  for  that  purpose. 

Thus  ended  a  nine-days  campaign,  which  drove  the  enemy  from 
two  fortified  positions  and  gave  us  possession  of  Middle  Tennessee, 
conducted  in  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  rains  ever  known  in 
Tennessee  at  that  period  of  the  year,  over  a  soil  that  becomes  al- 
most a  quicksand. 

General  Rosecrans's  operations  were  retarded  thirty-six  hours  at 
Hoover's  Gap,  and  sixty  hours  at  and  in  front  of  Manchester,  which 
alone  prevented  hifti  from  getting  possession  of  the  enemy's  com- 
munications and  forcing  him  to  a  very  disastrous  battle.  As  it 
was,  far  more  successful  results  were  accomplished  than  it  was  an- 
ticipated could  be  done  with  so  little  efl'usion  of  blood. 

The  reports  of  the  corps  commanders  show  that  the  total  loss 
of  the  Union  army  during  these  operations  was : 


i 
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KILLED.        'WOUNDED.      MISSING. 

Officers 14  26  00 

Non-commissioned  officers  and  privates 71  436  13 

Total 85  462  13 

The  enemy  lost  in  prisoners  alone  sixteen  hundred  and  thirty- 
four,  and  left  eight  field-pieces  and  three  rifled  siege-guns  in  the 
hands  of  the  pursuing  army. 

The  rebel  army,  having  been  expelled  from  Middle  Tennessee, 
crossed  the  Cumberland  Mountains  by  way  of  the  Tantallon  and 
University  roads,  then  moved  down  Battle  Creek,  crossing  the 
Tennessee  River,  near  the  mouth  of  Battle  Creek,  at  Kelly's  Ferry, 
and  on  the  railroad  bridge  at  Bridgeport.  They  destroyed  a  part 
of  the  latter  after  having  passed  over  it,  and  retired  to  Chatta- 
nooga and  Tyner  Station,  leaving  guards  along  the  river.  Oa 
their  arrival  at  Chattanooga,  they  commenced  immediately  to 
throw  up  some  defensive  field-works  at  that  place,  and  also  at  each 
of  the  crossings  of  the  Tennessee  as  far  up  as  Blythe's  Ferry. 

General  Rosecrans's  army,  having  pursued  the  rebels  as  far  as 
supplies  and  the  state  of  the  roads  rendered  it  practicable,  took 
position  from  McMiunville  to  Winchester,  with  advances  at  Pelham 
and  Stevenson.  The  detachment  at  the  latter  place  soon  after 
moved  to  Bridgeport,  in  time  to  save  from  total  destruction  a  saw- 
mill there,  but  not  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  the  railroad 
bridge. 


CHAPTER    XVIII. 


Hooker  takes  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  Reorganization  of  the  Army. 
First.  Movement  frustrated  by  a  Rain-storm.  Army  crosses  the  Rappahannock  and 
Rapidan  on  the  30th  of  April,  18G3.  Battle  of  Chancellorville.  Recrossing  of  the 
Rappahannock.  Lee  moves  toward  Maryland,  crossing  the  Potomac.  Hooker  crosses 
the  Potomac  at  Edwards's  Ferry.  Cavalry  Fight  at  Beverly  Ford.  Hooker  I'elieved, 
at  his  own  request,  by  Meade.  Evacuation  of  Winchester  by  General  Milroy.  Battle 
of  Gettysburg.  Lee  retreats  toward  the  Potomac.  Crosses  the  Potomac  at  Falling 
Waters.  Cavalry  Fights  at  Charlestown  and  Shepherdstown.  Meade  crosses  the 
Potomac  at  Berlin.  Fight  at  Manassas  Gap.  Meade  takes  Position  on  the  Rappa- 
hannock. 

General  Hooker  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac  on  the  26th  of  January,  1863,  succeeding  General 
Burnside.  At  that  time  the  army  was  encamped  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Rappahannock,  in  the  vicinity  of  Fredericksburg, 
Virginia,  the  Rappahannock  River  separating  it  from  the  army  of 
the  enemy,  under  General  Lee. 

The  first  two  months  of  General  Hooker's  command  were  spent 
in  reorganizing,  drilling,  and  instructing  the  army,  until,  early  in 
April,  although  the  roads  were  still  heavy  and  impracticable  for 
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wagons,  he  believed  that  his  troops  were  in  condition  to  march 
against  the  enemy.  And  since  about  forty  thousand  of  the  army- 
consisted  of  three-months  and  two-years  men,  whose  term  of  serv- 
ice was  about  to  expire,  he  felt  it  necessary  to  commence  opera- 
tions at  the  earliest  practicable  moment. 

Accordingly,  General  Hooker  organized  a  campaign  to  start 
about  the  13th  of  April,  the  cavalry  under  General  Stoneman  to 
proceed  up  the  Rappahannock  for  some  distance,  then  cross  and 
sweep  down  behind  General  Lee's  position,  and  sever  his  communi- 
cations Avith  Richmond;  the  infantry  then  to  cross  below  Fred- 
ericksburg and  attack  or  pursue  Lee's  army,  as  occasion  might  re- 
quire. But  shortly  after  the  cavalry  started,  a  heavy  rain-storm  set 
in,  which  rendered  the  river  impassable,  and  further  operations  were 
suspended  until  a  more  favorable  opportunity  should  present  itself. 

Toward  the  close  of  April,  General  Hooker  organized  another 
movement,  more  comprehensive  in  its  scope  than  the  lirst,  and  dif- 
ferent in  its  scene  of  operations.  Tiie  cavalry  portion  was  to  per- 
form about  the  same  part  which  had  been  before  assigned  to  it; 
viz.,  to  strike  and  sever  the  communications  of  the  rebel  army 
with  Richmond.  In  regard  to  the  infantry,  the  principal  scene  of 
operations  was  tr.ansferred  from  below  to  above  the  city  of  Fred- 
ericksburg, and  it  seems  to  have  been  expected  that  a  fatal  blow 
would  be  struck  at  the  rebel  army  under  General  Lee.  The  First, 
Third,  and  Sixth  Corps  were  left  in  the  vicinity  of  Fredericks- 
burg, under  the  command  of  General  Sedgwick.  The  Eleventh 
and  Twelfth  Corps  were  ordered  to  move  up  the  river  and  cross 
the  Rappahannock  and  Rapidan,  and  establish  themselves  in  the 
vicinity  of  Chancellorvillc.  The  movement  was  carried  out  with 
such  secrecy  and  disi>atch,  that,  by  the  night  of  the  30th,  the  posi- 
tion designated  had  been  gained,  with  but  little  opposition  from 
the  enemy.  This  column,  General  Hooker  states,  did  not  exceed 
thirty-six  thousand  men.  Two  divisions  of  the  Second  Corps, 
under  General  Couch,  were  held  in  readiness  to  take  position  at 
the  United  States  Ford  so  soon  as  the  movement  of  the  main  col- 
umn should  render  it  practicable;  and  when  the  line  had  been 
established  at  Chancellorville,  those  divisions  were  directed  to  join 
the  main  column. 

During  these  operations,  the  left  of  the  army,  under  General 
Sedgwick,  carried  out  the  operations  directed  by  the  commanding 
General.  The  whole  movement  appears  to  have  been  conducted 
with  little  or  no  serious  opposition  from  the  enemy.  Up  to  the 
morning  of  the  1st  of  May,  every  thing  was  favorable.  On  the 
80th  of  April,  the  Third  Corps  was  ordered  to  join  the  right  at 
Chancellorville.  On  the  1st  of  May,  a  demonstration  was  made  bj 
the  right  of  the  army,  under  the  following  order: 

circular.] 

Head-quarters  Army  of  Potomac,  ) 
Chancellorville,  May  1,  1863.     J 
The  Fifth  Corps,  including  three  batteries,  will  be  thrown  on  to  the  river 
road  by  the  most  direct  route ;  the  head  of  it  advanced  to  near  midway  be- 
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tween  Mott  and  Golin  Runs.     The  movement  to  be  masked  by  small  parties 
thrown  out  in  advance,  and  to  be  completed  at  2  o'clock. 

The  Tweli'th  Corps,  including  its  batteries,  will  be  massed  below  the 
plank-road,  the  head  of  it  resting  near  Tabernacle  Church,  and  masked 
from  the  view  of  the  enemy  by  small  advance  parties,  and  the  movement 
to  be  completed  at  12  o'clock,  to  enable  the  Eleventh  Corps  to  take  its  po- 
sition. 

One  division  of  the  Second  Corps,  with  one  battery,  will  take  a  position 
at  Tod's  tavern,  and  will  throw  out  strong  detachments  on  the  approaches 
in  the  direction  of  the  enemy. 

The  other  divisions  and  batteries  of  the  corps  will  be  massed  out  of  the 
road  near  Chaucellorville.     These  dispositions  to  be  made  at  once. 

The  Third  Corps  will  be  massed,  as  fast  as  it  arrives,  about  one  mile  from 
Chancellorviile,  on  the  United  States  Ford  road,  excepting  one  brigade,  with 
a  battery,  which  will  take  position  at  Dowdall's  tavern. 

General  Pleasiinton  will  hold  his  command,  except  those  otherwise  en- 
gaged, at  Chancellorviile. 

After  the  movement  commences,  head-quarters  will  be  at  Tabernacle 
Church. 

The  Eleventh  Corps,  with  its  batteries,  will  be  massed  on  the  plank-road, 
about  one  mile  in  the  rear  of  the  Twelfth.  This  movement  to  be  completed 
at  2  o'clock. 

By  command  of  Major-General  Hooker. 

William  L.  Candler, 
Captain  and  Aid-de-camp. 

At  that  time  the  right  of  the  Union  army  had  obtained  a  posi- 
tion at  Chancellorviile,  about  eleven  miles  distant  from  the  city  of 
Fredericksburg.  The  rebel  army,  under  General  Lee,  had  ad- 
vanced from  Fredericksburg  to  meet  the  movement  of  the  Union 
army,  and  had  taken  position  some  three  or  four  miles  from  Chan- 
cellorviile, and  between  that  place  and  Fredericksburg.  A  force 
of  from  eight  to  ten  thousand  men,  consisting  of  Early's  di- 
vision and  Barksdale's  brigade,  had  been  left  by  General  Lee 
at  Fredericksburg,  to  hold  that  position  and  the  rebel  lines 
below.  The  two  principal  armies  were  separated  by  broken 
ground,  covered  with  dense  and  almost  impenetrable  forests, 
traversed  by  deep  ravines,  running  at  right  angles  to  the  Rappa- 
hannock. 

The  movement  contemplated  by  the  above  order  was  com- 
menced. As  the  heads  of  the  columns  emerged  from  the  dense 
forest,  the  enemy  were  discovered  advancing  in  line  of  battle. 
General  Hooker  states  that,  being  satisfied,  from  the  nature  of  the 
ground,  that  he  could,  not  throw  his  troops  through  the  forest  fast 
enough  to  resist  the  rebel  advance,  he  gave  instruction  to  his  troops 
to  return  to  the  position  they  had  just  left,  and  there  await  the 
advance  of  the  enemy.  The  enemy  continued  to  advance,  but 
were  promptly  and  easily  repulsed.  The  day  closed  without  fur- 
ther active  operations  of  importance  on  either  side. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  next  day,  May  2,  orders  were  given 
for  the  First  Corps,  under  General  Reynolds,  to  join  the  right  of 
the  army,  leaving  with  General  Sedgwick,  opposite  Fredericks- 
burg, the  entire  Sixth  Corps  and  one  division  of  the  Second  Corps, 
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under  General  Gibbon.  On  tbe  same  morning,  General  Hooker 
made  an  examination  of  his  entire  line  at  Chancellorville,  return- 
ing to  his  head-quarters  about  9  o'clock.  Not  feeling  satisfied 
with  the  dispositions  made  on  the  extreme  right,  held  by  the 
Eleventh  and  Twelfth  Corps,  the  following  instructions  were  issued 
at  half-past  9  A.  M. 

[circular.] 

Head-quarters  Army  op  the  Potomac,  } 
Chancellorville,  May  2,  1863—9:30  A.  M.  j 
I  am  directed  by  the  Major-General  commanding  to  say  that  the  dispo- 
sition you  have  made  of  your  corps  has  been  with  a  view  to  a  front  attack 
by  the  enemy.  If  he  should  throw  himself  upon  your  flank,  he  wishes  you 
to  examine  the  ground  and  determine  upon  the  positions  you  will  take  in 
that  event,  in  order  that  you  may  be  prepared  for  him  in  whatever  direction 
he  advances.  He  suggests  that  you  have  heavy  reserves  well  in  hand  to 
meet  this  contingency.  The  right  of  your  line  does  not  appear  to  be  strong 
enough.  No  artificial  defenses  worth  naming  have  been  thrown  up,  and 
there  appears  to  be  a  scarcity  of  troops  at  that  point,  and  not,  in  the  Gen- 
eral's opinion,  as  favorably  posted  as  might  be. 

We  have  good  reason  to  suppose  that  the  enemy  is  moving  to  our  right. 
Please  advance  your  pickets,  for  purposes  of  observation,  as  far  as  may  ba 
safe,  in  order  to  obtain  timely  information  of  their  approach. 

James  H.  Van  Allen, 
Brigadier- General  and  A.  D.  C. 
Major-General  Slocum  and  Major-General  Howard. 

About  the  time  General  Hooker  returned  to  his  head-quarters 
from  the  examination  of  his  lines,  information  was  brought  to  him 
that  a  heavy  column  of  the  enemy  were  moving  toward  his  right, 
evidently  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  flank  movement.  The  fore- 
going instructions  were  promptly  sent  to  the  generals  commanding 
the  forces  holding  the  right  of  our  line,  and  General  Sickles,  with 
two  divisions  of  his  corps,  (the  Third,)  was  ordered  to  advance  and 
follow  up  the  movement  of  the  enemy,  which  was  concealed  from 
view,  to  a  great  extent,  by  the  woods  in  front  of  our  line.  General 
Sickles  advanced  with  great  promptness,  but  did  not  reach  the  line 
of  the  enemy's  movement  until  the  main  column  had  passed;  still, 
in  time  to  capture  a  large  number  of  its  rear-guard.  From  those 
prisoners  it  was  ascertained  that  this  column  of  the  enemy  con- 
sisted of  Jackson's  corps,  numbering  about  twenty-five  thousand 
men,  and  that  their  route  was  over  a  by-road  through  the  forest, 
passing  diagonally  across  the  front  of  the- Union  lines,  and  ap- 
proaching within  two  or  three  miles  of  the  right  of  the  Eleventh 
Corps,  which  occupied  the  extreme  right  of  the  army. 

Howard,  commanding  the  Eleventh  Corps,  had  heard  the  en- 
emy. The  pickets  have  been  exchanging  shots,  and  that  is  all. 
Suddenly,  away  out  on  his  right,  where  the  divisions  of  Generals 
Carl  Schurz  and  Deven  were  in  line,  there  was  the  rattle  of  mus- 
ketry, mingled  with  the  demoniac  yell  of  twenty-five  thousand 
men  in  mass.  They  pour  through  the  woods,  down  the  hill  like 
a  stream  of  lava.    Jackson  had  determined  to  crush  Hooker  with 
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one  grand  staggering  blow;  to  fall  like  a  tlinnderbolt  upon  his 
extreme  right.  He  commenced  with  Deven,  who  was  in  flank 
to  the  advancing  force.  The  division  melted  away  like  a  straw 
in  a  candle-flame.  Howard  rallied  the  two  remaining  divisions. 
For  a  few  moments  they  resisted  the  shock,  but,  like  the  falling 
of  a  shattered  wall  when  the  masonry  is  loosened,  like  the  wash- 
ing away  of  a  dam  where  the  water  has  swept  out  the  first  grain 
of  sand,  the  line  dissolved. 

General  Howard  was  left  almost  alone.  He  begged,  threatened, 
strove  with  all  his  might,  did  all  that  man  could  do,  but  the  panic 
was  on  the  men.  Away  they  went  toward  Chancellorville, 
through  Berry  and  Whipple,  through  the  mixed  crowd  on  the 
fifty-acre  lot  of  cleared  land,  imparting  the  panic  to  teamsters,  to 
artillerymen,  and  ambulance-drivers.  They  have  left  eight  pieces 
of  artillery  iDehind.  The  remainder  of  their  guns  are  coming 
down  the  narrow  roadway  as  fast  as  the  drivers  can  hurry  their 
horses  with  lash  and  spur. 

It  is  sundown.  A  critical  moment  in  the  history  of  this  nation! 
It  is  not  a  Bull  Run  stampede,  with  no  enemy  in  pursuit;  not 
the  close  of  a  hard-fought  battle,  but  the  beginning  of  one,  with 
a  fierce,  exultant,  determined  host  advancing.  The  river,  roaring 
in  its  might,  just  bursting  through  the  breach,  must  be  dammed 
in  an  instant.     The  flood  must  be  stopped  at  once,  or  all  is  lost. 

General  Sickles,  seeing  the  disaster,  hastened  to  avert  it.  The 
fleeing  artillery  was  thundering  down  the  narrow  road.  Half-way 
back  to  Chancellorville,  at  the  entrance  to  the  cleared  field,  was 
a  stone  wall,  extending  from  Scott's  Creek  up  to  the  woods. 
There  was  the  place  to  stop  the  stampede.  He  reached  the  gate- 
way. With  pistol  and  sword  he  stopped  the  foremost  piece  of 
artillery.  The  others  came  crowding  on,  the  drivers  in  a  fever- 
heat  of  panic ;  but  they  were  blocked.  Officers  rallied  them,  and 
their  courage  began  to  return,  and,  notwithstanding  the  infantry 
was  tumbling  headlong  over  the  wall,  and  fleeing  through  the 
woods,  the  artillery  recovered  its  senses. 

Pleasanton,  with  his  cavalry,  was  in  the  field.  Leaving  the 
cavalry,  he  took  charge  of  the  artillery,  turned  it  up  on  the  ridge, 
mianned  it  in  battery,  brought  up  his  cavalry  to  support  it — a 
feature  novel  and  laughable — and  in  five  minutes  had  the  foun- 
dation of  a  dam.  Captain  Best,  chief  of  artillery  to  Sickles'a 
corps,  with  marvelous  energy  brought  his  pieces  into  position, 
all  pointing  toward  the  approaching  avalanche — forty  pieces  ready 
to  open  their  thunders.  General  Hooker  was  at  Chancellorville. 
In  an  instant  he  was  in  the  saddle.  There  was  no  force  at  hand 
but  Berry  that  could  be  thrown  instantly  into  the  break.  It  was 
his  old  command,  hardened,  indurated,  made  perfect  through  suf- 
fering in  all  the  hard-fought  contests  of  the  Peninsula.  With  a 
heroism  unsurpassed,  equal  to  the  Imperial  Guard  at  Waterloo,  amid 
all  the  disaster,  rout,  panic,  and  commotion,  they  moved  into  posi- 
tion— one  single  block  to  resist  the  moving  mass,  to  stop  it  square, 
till  Birney,  Berdan,  and  Williams  could  be  recalled;  till  Slocum 
could  change  front;  till  the  dam  could  be  thrown  across  the  stream! 
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With  yells  and  cheers  the  enemy  advanced  and  met  the  canis- 
ter and  shells  of  thirty  pieces  of  artillery.  It  was  a  terrible  tire. 
There  stood  Berry's  division  as  firm  as. a  rock.  Again  and  again 
the  rebels  dashed  against  those  veterans,  only  to  be  hurled  back,  ^ 
dashed  in  pieces,  to  re-form  and  roll  up  again  like  the  waves  upon 
the  rocks  of  Nahant.  A  hundred  shots  a  minute  were  thundered 
from  those  thirty  cannon — one  unbroken  roll  of  thunder,  sweep- 
ing away  the  rebels  as  a  housewife  an  army  of  emmets  into  the  fire ! 

They  quailed,  halted,  fell  back.  The  torrent  was  stemmed.  The 
grand  coup  d'etat  of  Jackson  had  been  checked.  Coolness,  nerve, 
pluck,  endurance,  had  won  the  day — seemingly  had  turned  the  tide 
of  destiny.  It  was  during  this  attack  that  Jackson  was  mortally 
wounded,  and,  many  claim,  by  the  musket-balls  of  his  own  men. 

In  the  night,  Whipple  and  Berry  and  Birney  advanced.  It 
was  not  enough  to  stem  the  tide;  it  must  be  moved  back.  It  was 
a  fierce  and  successful  assault.  They  recovered  a  portion  of  the 
lost  ground,  and  gave  Hooker  time  to  re-form  his  line  for  the 
great  contest  of  Sunday. 

The  line  was  nearly  in  the  form  of  the  letter  V.  There  was 
but  little  danger  of  an  attack  from  the  east,  and  Howard,  who, 
with  almost  superhuman  exertion,  had  reorganized  his  corps, 
was  placed  on  the  left,  while  Meade  was  sent  over  to  the  right. 
Couch  was  also  moved  toward  the  west,  but  kept  in  position  to 
strike  in  either  direction. 

Hooker's  plan  was  to  fight  a  defensive  battle.  lie  knew  that 
the  enemy  must  attack  him  or  retreat.  It  was  his  intention  to 
receive  the  attack,  let  Jackson  do  his  utmost  till  exhausted,  and 
then  he  would  begin  the  advance,  bring  in  his  fresh  divisions, 
and  cut  the  retiring  force  to  pieces.  All  of  his  movements,  from 
the  moment  of  leaving  Falmouth,  had  been  with  this  object  in  view. 

Eeynolds  was  on  the  extreme  right,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  left 
leg  of  the  V.  Meade  came  next,  then  Sickles,  then  Slocum,  ia 
the  vicinity  of  the  Chancellor  House,  holding  the  point  of  the  V. 
Howard  was  on  the  right  leg,  and  Couch  in  the  center. 
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It  was  not  exactly  a  V,  but  a  triangle,  with  the  left  leg  longer 
than  the  right,  with  nearly  all  the  troops  on  that  leg. 

^  The  rebel  advance  was  from  the  west,  directly  along  the  turn- 
pike. Reynolds  and  Meade  were  north  of  the  turnpike,  Sickles 
on  it,  and  Slocum  extending  one  division  south  of  it. 

Hooker  selected  his  old  case-hardened  corps  to  meet  the  coming 
shock.  Berry,  of  Sickles's  corps,  was  on  the  north  side  of  the 
turnpike,  Birney  south  of  it;  both  divisions  advanced  from  the 
general  line;  Whipple,  of  Sickles's  corps,  was  behind  Berry,  and 
Williams,  of  Slocum's  corps,  behind  Birney.  The  other  dfvision 
of  Slocum  (Geary's)  formed  the  southern  half  of  the  other  leg, 
joining  on  Howard. 

The  artillery  under  Best  was  massed  to  command  the  approaches 
by  the  turnpike.  Randolph's,  Seeley's,  Smith's,  Osband's,  and  two 
Bections  of  Dimmick's  batteries  were  placed  in  line,  all  pointing 
west,  on  the  ridge  in  the  center  of  the  fifty-acre  lot.  Birney  and 
Berry  were  at  the  western  edge  of  the  lot,  with  two  pieces  of 
Dimmick's  battery  in  the  road.  ^, 

It  was  earl}^  Sunday  morning  when  Jackson  advanced,  about 
half-past  5  o'clock.  The  force  of  his  stroke  was  intended  to  break 
the  left  leg  of  the  V  close  to  the  joint,  thus :  V. 

In  the  annals  of  this  war  there  has  been  no  greater  manifesta- 
tion of  desperation  than  that  shown  by  the  rebels  this  Sunday 
morning.  They  came  through  the  woods  in  solid  mass,  receiving 
in  their  faces  the  terrible  hail-storm  which  burst  like  the  fury  of 
a  tornado  from  Berry's  and  Birney's  lines,  from  Whipple's  and 
Williams's,  which  were  at  once  advanced  to  the  front. 

The  batteries — the  forty  pieces  of  artillery  under  Best — hurled 
in  the  grape  and  canister.  The  advancing  column  was  cut  up  and 
gashed  as  if  pierced,  seamed,  and  plowed  by  invincible  lightning. 
Companies  and  regiments  melted  away,  yet  still  they  came.  Berry 
and  Birney  advanced  to  meet  them.  They  were  terrible  shocks. 
The  living  waves  rolled  against  each  other  as  you  have  seen  the 
billows  on  a  stormy  sea.  The  enemy,  as  if  maddened  by  the 
obstinacy  of  these  handfuls  of  men,  rushed  up  to  the  muzzles  of 
the  cannon,  only  to  be  swept  back,  leaving  long  lines  of  dead 
where  the  grape  swept  through.  The  rebel  commanders  pushed 
on  their  men  to  the  sacrifice,  carrying  out  the  one  all-animating 
idea  of  this  rebellion,  to  win  at  whatever  cost. 

Sickles  sent  for  reinforcements.  Hooker,  instead  of  sending 
them  down  the  road,  ordered  French  and  Hancock,  of  Couch's 
corps,  to  advance  past  Meade  and  attack  the  enemy  in  flank. 
Couch  was  in  the  center  of  the  V.  Instead  of  going  down  to  the 
point,  they  marched  through  into  the  west,  and  came  with  great 
force  upon  the  divisions  which  Lee  had  thrown  down  toward 
Meade.  It  was  about  7  o'clock,  and,  in  a  half-hour's  time,  they 
put  the  enemy  to  flight. 

But  Sickles  could  not  hold  out  against  the  tremendous  odds. 
Gradually  he  was  driven  in.  Up  to  this  time  Hooker  had  re- 
mained at  the  Chancellor  House,  directing  the  movements.  The 
left   leg  of  the  V  was  breaking.     Should  he  order  up   Couch? 
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Would  it  be  safe  to  bring  Geary  across  from  the  other  leg  of  the 
V,  and  leave  only  Howard  to  hold  that  line  toward  Fredericks- 
burg? But  Howard's  men  had  recovered  from  their  fright.  Now 
they  burned  to  be  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight,  to  wipe  out  the 
stain  upon  their  honor.  They  were  heroes  now,  every  one  of 
them.  Ought  he  not  to  bring  Meade  and  Reynolds  up,  to  swing 
them  round  upon  Jackson's  flank,  as  if  the  V  were  hinged  at  the 
Chancellor  House?  Decisions  must  be  made  at  once.  He  pre- 
ferred, instead,  to  make  the  Y  smaller  and  thicker,  to  make  it 
compact  enough  to  resist  the  blow.  Keeping  Reynolds  and  Meade 
in  their  positions,  he  took  Sickles  and  Slocum  back  toward  Couch 
and  formed  a  new  line,  still  in  the  form  of  a  V — shorter,  blunter, 
thicker,  stouter. 

The  fight  of  the  morning  ended  at  11  o'clock.  The  rebels,  in  the 
afternoon,  came  on  to  make  another  attack,  still  at  the  apex.  The 
attack  now,  instead  of  being  against  the  side  of  the  ridge,  was 
upon  its  point.  Again,  as  in  the  morning,  the  artillery  was 
massed.  I^ultingly  the  foe  came  on,  yet  not  so  determinedly  as 
in  the  morning.  He  had  lost  life,  blood,  and  energy.  Yet  it  was 
a  vigorous  attack. 

Again  the  artillery  did  its  fearful  work.  Every  attempt  to 
take  this  second  line  failed.  That  apex  of  men  and  artillery  was 
immovable.  Long  before  night  the  enemy  retired,  foiled  in  all 
his  efforts  to  break  the  line. 

While  these  operations  were  being  conducted  by  the  right  of 
the  army,  the  left,  under  General  Sedgwick,  had  been  engaged  in 
making  demonstrations  before  Fredericksburg  and  in  its  immedi- 
ate vicinity;  but  nothing  of  importance  had  taken  place  there  up 
to  the  close  of  the  day  of  May  2. 

After  the  close  of  operations  on  the  right  on  that  day,  the  fol- 
lowing order  was  sent  to  General  Sedgwick : 

Head-quarters  Army  of  the  Potomac,  ") 
Chancellorville,  Va.,  May  2,  1863—9  P.  M.  j 
The  Major-General  commanding  directs  that  you  cross  the  Rappahan- 
nock, at  Fredericksburg,  on  the  receipt  of  this  order,  and  at  once  take  up 
our  line  of  march  on  the  Chancellorville  road,  until  you  connect  with 
im,  and  will  attack  and  destroy  any  force  you  may  fall  in  with  on  the  road. 
You  will  leave  all  your  trains  behind,  except  pack-trains  of  your  ammu- 
nition, and  march  to  be  in  the  vicinity  of  the  general  at  daylight.  You 
will  probably  fall  upon  the  rear  of  the  forces  commanded  by  General  Lee, 
and  between  you  and  the  Major-General  commanding,  he  expects  to  use 
him  up.  Send  word  to  General  Gibbon  to  take  possession  of  Fredericks- 
burg.    Be  ^ure  not  to  fail.  James  H.  Van  Allen, 

Brigadier-General  and  Aid-de- Camp. 
Major-General  Sedgwick. 

At  midnight  the  fallowing  was  also  sent  to  General  Sedgwick: 

May  2, 1863—12,  Midnight. 
Major-General  Sedgxmck 

From  the  statements  brought  by  General  Hooker's  aid,  it  seems  to  be  of 
vital  importance  that  you  should  fall  upon  Lee's  rear  with  crushing  force. 
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He  will   explain   all  to  you.     Give  your  advance   to  one  wto  will  do  all 
that  the  urgency  of  the  case  requires.  Daniel  Butterfield, 

Major-  General^  Chief  of  Staff. 

"Willi  General  Gibbon  to  bold  Fredericksburg  with  bis  division, 
General  Sedgwick  was  left  witb  his  entire  corps,  amounting  to 
from  22,000  to  25,000  men,  to  make  the  movement  directed  by 
General  Hooker.  The  force  of  the  enemy  occupying  the  defenses 
of  Fredericksburg  consisted  of  Early's  division  and  Barksdale's 
brigade,  amounting  to  perhaps  10,000  men.  The  main  portion  of 
the  rebel  army  was  confronting  the  force  under  General  Hooker, 
some  seven  or  eight  miles  above  Fredericksburg. 

General  Sedgwick  commenced  his  movement,  but  it  was  con- 
ducted slowly,  and  with  but  little  energy.  No  demonstration  was 
made  on  the  heights  of  Fredericksburg  until  after  daylight  on  the 
morning  of  the  3d  of  May,  and  tlie  assault  that  resulted  in  carry- 
ing the  heights  was  not  made  until  11  o'clock  in  the  day.  By 
that  time  the  enemy,  discovering  the  movement,  had  sent  rein- 
forcements to  Fredericksburg,  and  were  enabled  to  ofler  a  pretty 
determined  resistance  to  the  assault.  No  advance  was  made  be- 
yond the  heights  until  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  The  Sixth 
Corps  then  moved  forward,  meeting  small  bodies  of  the  enemy, 
which  were  driven  before  them.  On  the  4th  of  May  some  slight 
encounters  took  place,  and  General  Sedgwick  took  his  force  to 
Banks's  Ford,  and  that  night  recrossed  the  Rappahannock. 

Shortly  after  the  rebel  attack  of  Sunday  morning  commenced. 
General  Hooker  was  injured  by  a  cannon-ball  knocking  against 
him  a  pillar  of  the  house  in  which  he  was  at  the  time.  During 
the  time  he  was  incapacitated  by  this  injury,  the  command  de- 
volved upon  General  Couch  as  the  senior  officer.  There  seems  to 
have  been  some  confusion  in  relation  to  the  conduct  of  affiiirs 
while  General  Hooker  was  disabled. 

No  further  active  operations  were  carried  on  by  either  the  right 
of  our  army  or  that  of  the  enemy  after  the  attack  on  Sunday. 
On  Tuesday  a  heavy  rain-storm  set  in,  which  raised  the  water  in 
the  Rappahannock  so  as  to  endanger  the  pontoon-bridges;  in  fact, 
carrying  away  portions  of  them.  The  Eleventh  Corps  had  be- 
come so  demoralized  as  not  to  be  regarded  as  very  efficient.  The 
Sixth  Corps,  under  General  Sedgwick,  had  recrcssed  to  the  north 
side  of  the  river.  The  cavalry,  under  General  Stoneman,  had  not 
been  heard  from.  It  was  afterward  ascertained  that  he  had  failed 
almost  entirely  to  accomplish  the  object  of  his  expedition;  viz.,  the 
severing  of  Lee's  communications  with  Richmond.  Under  these 
circumstances,  and  in  view  of  his  instructions  to  cover  Washing- 
ton and  Harper's  Ferry,  General  Hooker  decided  to  recross  the 
river  and  return  to  his  old  camp.  The  army  recrossed,  without 
opposition  from  the  enemy,  during  the  night  of  Tuesday  and  the 
morning  of  AVednesday,  the  5th  and  6th  of  May. 

After  the  close  of  the  Chancellorville  campaign,  active  opera- 
tions by  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  were  suspended  for  some  time. 
Quite  a  large  number  of  troops,  whoso  time  had  expired,  were 
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mustered  out  of  the  service,  and  measures  were  adopted  to  reor- 
ganize the  army,  so  far  as  that  was  rendered  necessary  by  the 
withdrawal  of  so  many  troops. 

Toward  the  close  of  May,  it  became  evident  that  General  Lee 
was  making  preparations  for  some  important  movement.  General 
Hooker  soon  satisfied  himself  that  it  was  a  movement  in  which 
the  whole  rebel  army  under  Lee  would  take  part,  and  that  he 
was  probably  contemplating  a  movement  similar  to  the  one  which 
resulted  in  the  battle  of  Antietara  the  year  before.  Comprehend- 
ing its  importance,  and  the  necessity  for  prompt  and  energetic 
measures  to  meet  it,  he  submitted  the  following  proposition  to  the 
consideration  of  the  President,  in  a  letter  dated  June  5, 1863  : 

"In  view  of  these  contemplated  movements  of  the  enemy,  I  can 
not  too  forcibly  impress  upon  the  mind  of  His  Excellency  the 
President  the  necessity  of  having  one  commander  for  all  th« 
troops,  whose  operations  can  have  an  influence  on  those  of  Lee's 
army. 

"Under  the  present  system,  all  independent  commanders  are  in 
ignorance  of  the  movements  of  the  others ;  at  least  such  is  my 
situation.  I  trust  that  I  may  not  be  considered  in  the  way  of  this 
arrangement,  as  it  is  a  position  I  do  not  desire,  but  only  suggest, 
as  I  feel  the  necessity  for  concert  as  well  as  vigor  of  action.  It  is 
necessary  for  me  to  say  this  much,  that  my  motives  may  not  be 
misunderstood." 

This  proposition  was  submitted  by  the  President  to  General 
Halleck,  who  wrote  General  Hooker  on  that  point : 

"  Heintzelman  and  Dix  are  instructed  to  telegraph  directly  to 
you  all  movements  which  they  may  ascertain  or  make.  Directions 
have  also  been  given  to  forward  military  information  which  may 
be  received  from  General  Schenck's  command.  Any  movements 
you  may  suggest  in  these  commands  will  be  ordered,  if  practi- 
cable." 

This  was  the  first  intimation  General  Hooker  received  from  any 
quarter  that  he  held  the  relation  to  General  Dix  and  to  General 
Heintzelman,  communicated  to  him  in  the  dispatch  of  the  general 
commanding  the  army.  It  was  then  he  called  on  those  officers 
for  the  strength  of  their  commands,  the  positions  of  their  troops, 
and  the  movements,  if  any,  they  were  making.  But,  at  the  same 
time,  no  authority  was  given  him  over  them,  nor  was  any  com- 
mander appointed. 

It  being  evident  that  General  Lee  had  determined  upon  a  move- 
ment into  Maryland,  and  perhaps  further  north,  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  abandoned  its  position  in  the  vicinity  of  Fredericksburg, 
and  moved  by  an  interior  line  to  the  neighborhood  of  Washington, 
forcing  Lee  to  pass  along  the  Shenandoah  Valley  line.  As  soon  as 
information  was  received  that  the  main  body  of  Lee's  army  had 
crossed  the  Potomac,  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  crossed  at  Ed- 
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wards's  Ferry,  and  assembled  in  the  neigliborhood  of  Frederick, 
Maryland. 

While  these  operations  were  being  carried  on,  General  Pleasan- 
ton,  in  command  of  the  cavalry,  had  an  engagement  with  the 
cavalry  of  the  enemy  at  Beverly  Ford,  abont  the  8th  of  June,  in 
which,  though  opposed  by  superior  numbers,  he  succeeded  in  in- 
flicting severe  loss,  and  establishing  a  character  for  our  cavalry 
which  it  has  ever  since  maintained.  He  again  met  the  enemy  at 
Aldie,  about  the  20th  of  June,  when  our  cavalry  behaved  with 
great  gallantry,  and  fully  sustained  their  character  for  bravery  and 
efficiency.  These  appear  to  have  been  the  only  engagements  with 
the  enemy  of  any  importance  during  this  period. 

On  the  24th  of  June,  General  Hooker  sent  his  chief  of  staff, 
General  Butterlield,  to  Washington  and  Baltimore,  with  instruc- 
tions to  make  certain  representations  to  the  President  and  Halleck, 
and  "to  organize  a  column  of  fifteen  thousand,  to  move,  without 
delay,  to  Frederick."  On  the  27th  of  June,  General  Butterfield 
reported  that  he  had  visited  Washington,  but  failed  to  obtain  any 
troops  there.  He  then  proceeded  to  Baltimore,  and  had  an  inter- 
view with  General  Schenck,  who  gave  him  full  authority  to  take 
from  his  (General  Schenck's)  command  whatever  troops  could  be 
used  for  the  purpose  General  Hooker  had  in  view;  but  that  he 
had  been  able  to  organize  a  column  of  only  about  two  thousand 
five  hundred  strong,  General  Lockwood's  brigade,  which  he  had 
put  on  the  road,  according  to  instructions. 

On  the  27th  of  June,  General  Hooker  asked  to  be  relieved  from 
command.  He  had  encountered  the  hostility  of  General  Halleck 
from  the  time  he  took  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
that  gentleman  having  bitterly  opposed  his  appointment  to  that 
command.  That  undoubtedly  was  one  reason  for  the  step  he  took ; 
another  was,  that,  notwithstanding  from  the  time  there  were  indi- 
cations of  what  might  be  the  character  and  extent  of  the  cam- 
paign upon  which  Lee  was  entering,  General  Hooker  had  urged 
upon  the  authorities  at  Washington  the  necessity  of  employing 
actively  against  the  rebel  army  all  the  troops  which  could  be  used 
for  that  purpose — that  the  best  "way  to  defend  Washington  and 
Baltimore  was  to  defeat  Lee's  army,  and  that  all  efl^brts  should  be 
directed  to  that  end — he  was  not  able  to  obtain  any  material  addi- 
tion to  his  own  immediate  army,  and  was  not  clothed  with  the 
authority  he  deemed  necessary  to  enable  him  to  perform  the  duty 
required  of  him. 

The  immediate  cause  for  General  Hooker  asking  to  be  relieved 
from  the  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  a  difiiculty 
between  him  and  General  Halleck,  in  relation  to  the  disposition 
to  be  made  of  the  force  at  Harper's  Ferry.  That  force  consisted 
of  ten  thousand  men,  under  the  command  of  General  French, 
and  was  embraced  within  the  command  of  General  Hooker.  On 
the  27th  of  June,  he  gave  orders  for  the  Twelfth  Corps  to  hold 
itself  in  readiness  to  march  at  4  o'clock  A.  M.  the  next  day,  to 
be  joined  by  a  portion  of  General  French's  command.  With 
this  force  it  was  intended  to  strike  at  the  rebel  communications 
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across  the  Potomac,  in  order  to  cripple  his  supplies,  "  and,  also, 
to  intercept  the  commerce  that  Evvell  had  established  in  flour, 
grain,  horses,  and  horned  cattle,  which  he  was  constantly  sending 
to  the  rear." 

The  day  before,  the  26th,  General  Hooker  had  telegraphed  Gen- 
eral Halleck,  as  follows ; 

"June  26,  1863— 7  P.M. 
^'' Major -General  Halleck: 

"  Is  there  any  reason  why  Jlaryland  Ilights  should  not  be  abandoned  after 
the  public  stores  and  property  are  removed?  I  propose  to  visit  the  place 
to-morrow,  on  my  way  to  Frederick,  to  satisfy  myself  on  that  point.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  I  am  here  with  a  force  inferior  in  numbers  to 
that  of  the  enemy,  and  must  have  every  available  man  to  use  in  the  field. 

"Joseph  Hooker, 
" Major- General  Commanding" 

General  Hooker  states  that  he  proceeded  the  next  day  to  Har- 
per's Ferry,  made  an  examination  of  the  place,  and,  "after  ascer- 
taining that  the  public  property  could  all  be  removed  before  12 
o'clock  at  night,  I  seated  myself,  and  was  engaged  in  writing  an 
order  for  its  abandonment  at  daylight,  when  I  received  the  fol- 
lowing dispatch  from  General  Halleck : 

"'"War  Department,") 
" '  June  27,  1863—10:30  A.  M.     j 
"  *  Major-  General  Hoohcr : 

*  *  *  ("Maryland  Hights  has  always  been  regarded  as  an  important 
point  to  be  held  by  us,  and  much  expense  and  labor  incurred  in  fortify- 
ing them.  I  can  not  approve  their  abandonment,  except  in  case  of  abso- 
lute necessity.  "'H.  W.  Halleck, 

'''General-in-Chief:"     ' 

To  this  General  Hooker  replied  as  follows: 

"Junk  27,  1863—1  P.  M. 
"Major- General  Hallecle. 

"Have  received  your  telegram  in  regard  to  Harper's  Ferry.  I  find  ten 
thousand  men  in  condition  here  to  take  the  field.  Here  they  are  of  no 
earthly  account ;  they  can  not  defend  a  ford  on  the  river,  and  as  far  as  Har- 
per's Ferry  is  concerned,  there  is  nothing  of  it.  As  for  the  fortifications, 
the  work  of  the  troops,  they  remain  when  the  troops  are  withdrawn.  No 
enemy  will  ever  take  possession  of  them ;  this  is  my  opinion.  All  the  pub- 
lic property  could  have  been  removed  to-night,  and  the  troops  marched  to 
where  they  would  have  been  of  some  service;  now  they  are  but  a  bait  for 
the  rebels. 

"  I  beg  that  this  may  be  presented  to  the  Secretary  of  "War  and  his  Ex- 
cellency the  President,  should  they  return. 

"Joseph  Hooker, 
'■'  Major- General  Commanding^ 

General  Hooker  says: 

"  On  finding  that  I  was  not  allowed  to  maneuver  my  own  army 
in  the  presence  of  the  enemy,  and  conscious  that  I  was  standing 
in  the  way  of  the  accomplishment  of  its  mission,  on  the  same 
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day,  the  27th  of  June,  I  sent  General  Halleck  the  following  tele- 
gram: 

'"June  27,  1863— 1  P.  M. 
"  ^Major-General   Hallech  : 

"  'My  original  instructions  ■were  to  cover  Plarper's-Ferry  and  Washington. 
I  have  now  imposed  on  me,  in  addition,  an  enemy  in  my  front  of  more  than 
my  numbers.  I  beg  to  be  understood,  respectfully  but  firmly,  that  I  am 
unable  to  comply  with  these  conditions  with  the  means  at  my  disposal,  and 
I  earnestly  request  that  I  may  be  at  once  relieved  from  the  position  I  oc- 
cupy. "'Joseph  Hooker, 

"  ^3Iaj  or -General   Covimanding  .^  " 

General  Hooker  thereupon  proceeded  to  Frederick,  and  directed 
the  Twelfth  Corps  to  march  to  that  place.  On  the  following 
morning,  June  28,  Colonel  Hardie  arrived  with  an  order  from 
General  Ilalleek  relieving  General  Hooker  from  command,  and 
directing  him  to  turn  it  over  to  General  Meade,  and  with  that 
ended  his  connection  with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 

Before  entering  upon  an  account  of  the  gigantic  straggle 
throngh  which  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  passed  within  a  week 
after  General  J.Ieade  took  command,  we  must  briefly  refer  to  an 
episode  which  was  directly  connected  with  the  invasion  of  the 
Northern  states  by  Lee's  army. 

General  Mih^oy  had  been  placed  in  command  of  the  troops 
operating  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley  in  the  month  of  December, 
1862,  occupying  AViuchester  with  his  command  on  the  25th  of 
that  month.  At  that  time  the  valley  from  Staunton  to  Stras- 
burg  was  occupied  by  the  rebel  General  Jones,  with  a  force  va- 
riously estimated  at  from  five  to  six  thousand  men,  and  constituted 
principally  of  cavalry.  Imboden  at  the  same  time  occupied  the 
Capacon  Valley  with  a  force  of  about  fifteen  hundred  men.  These 
were  the  onl}-  forces  threatening  Milroy,  provided  Lee's  army  was 
prevented  from  hostile  demonstrations  in  that  direction  by  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac.  The  object  in  occupying  Winchester  was 
to  observe  and  hold  in  check  the  rebel  forces  in  the  valley,  and  to 
secure  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  against  depredations. 

Late  in  ]SLarch,  1863,  General  Milroy  stationed  the  third  bri- 
gade of  his  division,  under  command  of  Colonel  Mclieynolds,  of 
the  1st  New  York  cavalry,  at  Berryville,  with  instructions  to 
keep  open  the  communications  with  Harper's  Ferry,  and  watch 
the  passes  of  the  Blue  Ridge  (Snicker's  and  Ashby's  Gaps)  and 
the  fords  of  the  Shenandoah  liiver,  known  as  Snicker's  and 
Berry's  Fords.  General  Milroy  was  expressly  instructed  to  un- 
dertake no  offensive  operations  in  force,  and  therefore  kept  his 
troops  well  in  hand  in  Berryville  and  Winchester,  but  sending 
heavy  cavalry  scouts  continually  on  the  Front  Royal  road  as  far 
as  Front  Royal,  and  on  the  Strasburg  road  as  far  as  Strasburg, 
by  this  means  holding  almost  undisputed  possession  of  the  valley 
as  far  as  Strasburg  until  about  the  first  of  June. 

About  this  time  the  enemy  became  bolder,  and  small  detach- 
ments of  his  cavalry  were  met  as  far  down  the  valley  as  Middle- 
VOL.  n — 22 
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town  On  the  12th  of  June,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
whether  there  had  been  any  accumulation  of  rebel  forces  in  hia 
front  General  Milroy  sent  out  two  strong  reconnoiteriug  parties, 
one  on  the  Strasburg  and  the  other  on  the  Front  Royal  road. 
The  one  on  the  St'i-asburg  road,  under  command  of  Colonel 
Shaw,  of  the  87th  Pennsylvania  infantry,  was  conducted  with 
encro-y  ia  pursuance  of  instructions,  and  its  results  were  in  every 
way  Satisfactory.  When  the  expedition  had  arrived  withm  two 
miles  of  Middletown,  a  messenger  from  Major  Kcrwin,  who  was 
in  command  of  the  cavalry,  announced  to  Colonel  Shaw  that  a 
8Ui>erior  force  of  cavalry  of  the  enemy  had  been  discovered  m  line 
of  battle  immediately  north  of  Middletown.  The  infantry  and 
artillery  were  immediately  concealed,  the  former  in  a  dense  grove 
to  the  rio-ht  and  within  one  hundred  yards  of  the  road,  and  tho 
latter  behind  a  ridge.  Our  cavalry  retired,  skirmishing  with  tha 
enemy  until  he  was  drawn  within  reach  of  the  fire  of  the  in- 
fantry Upon  the  first  fire  of  our  infantry,  the  enemy  retreated 
precipitately,   followed   by    our   cavalry,   which  pursued  beyond 

Middletown.  .,.„-,        ^  i    i        i 

In  this  afi'air,  the  enemy  lost  fifty  in  killed  and  wounded,  and 
we  took  thirty-seven  prisoners.  Colonel  Shaw  remained  on  the 
ground  an  hour,  during  which  time  his  cavalry  scouted  the  coun- 
try in  every  direction, ^but  could  detect  no  traces  of  an  accumula- 
tion of  rebel  forces.  ^       ,        -,  ,     x-  mi 

The  reconnoissance  of  the  Front  Royal  road  was  abortive.  Ihe 
expedition  consisted  of  the  12th  Pennsylvania  cavalry,  about  four 
hundred  strong,  under  command  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Moss.  It 
returned  to  Winchester  about  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  Fri- 
day Its  commanding  officer  reported  that  at  CedarviUe,  a  place 
twelve  miles  from  Winchester,  he  had  encountered  a  large  force 
of  the  enemy,  composed  of  cavalry,  infantry,  and  artillery.  _  It  did 
not  appear,  however,  that  he  had  placed  himself  in  a  position  to 
ascertain  the  number  or  character  of  the  force  which  he  had  en- 
countered, or  exercised  the  usual  and  necessary  eff'orts  to  ootam 
that  essential  information.  Officers  of  his  command  and  reliable 
Bcouts,  who  were  present,  gave  contradictory  reports. 

It  was  supposed  by  General  Milroy  and  General  Elliott,  who  was 
Becondin  command,  that  the  force  on  the  Front  Royal  road  could 
not  be  other  than  the  enemy  which  they  had  been  facing  during 
the  occupancy  of  Winchester,  or  that  the  anticipated  cavalry  raid 
of  General  Stuart  was  in  progress,  against  either  or  both  ot  which 
combined  they  could  have  held  their  position,  deeming  it  impos- 
sible that  Lee's  army,  with  its  immense  artillery  and  baggage 
trains,  could  have  escaped  from  the  Army  of  the  I  otomac  and 
crossed  the  Blue  Ridge  through  Ashby's,  Chester  s,  and  Thornton 
Gaps.  The  movement  must  have  occupied  five  or  six  days,  and 
notice  of  it  could  have  been  conveyed  from  General  Hookers 
head-quarters  to  Winchester  in  five  minutes,  since  the  two  piacea 
were  in  telegraphic  communication,  via  Baltimore. 

On  the  morning  of  the  13th  of  June,  General  Milroy  was  in- 
formed by  his  scouts  that  the  enemy  were  approaching  in  torce. 
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He  at  once  gave  a  preconcerted  signal,  ordering  Colonel  McRey- 
nolds  to  foil  back  upon  Winchester  by  the  shortest  route.  Con- 
siderable skirmishing  took  place  during  the  afternoon,  until  about 
5  o  clock  111  the  evening,  when  the  fact  was  ascertained  that  the 
sixty-uine  hundred  men  of  General  Milroy  were  confronted  by  the 
entire  corps  of  Longstreet  and  Ewell,  of  Lee's  army,  numbering 
■  at  least  fitty  thousand  men,  and  that  retreat  by  the  Marlinsville 
and  Berryville  roads  was  cut  off. 

During  the  night  of  Saturday,  Milroy  withdrew  his  troops  to 
the  southern  suburbs  of  the  town,  under  orders  to  retire  to  the 
torts  north  of  the  town  at  2  o'clock  in  the  morning.     McRey- 

n.  i'nt^^T^''^^  ^^^^  ^^^  command  from  Berryville  between 
9  and  10  P.  M. 

All  day  Sunday,  the  14h,  severe  skirmishing  was  going  on 
between  the  opposing  armies,  the  enemy  continually  drawing 
his  lines  closer  around  Winchester.  About  9  o'clock,  on  Sunday 
evening,  General  Milroy  called  a  council  of  war,  consisting  of  his 
brigade  commanders.  We  quote  from  General  Milroy's  report  as 
to  what  was  resolved  upon  at  that  council,  and  how  far  it  was 
carried  out. 

The  propositions  concluded  upon  in  that  council  were,  that,  in  conse- 
?'l°?;,l^^^  ^"'^'''^  exhaustion  of  artillery  ammunition,  it  was  impossible 
to  hold  the  forts  against  the  overwhelming  forces  of  the  enemy,  and  that 
a  further  prolongation  of  the  defense  could  only  result  in  sacrificino-  the 
lives  of  our  soldiers  without  any  practical  benefit  to  the  country:  that  we 
owed  it  to  the  honor  of  the  Federal  arms  to  make  an  effort  to  force  our 
way  through  the  lines  of  the  beleaguering  foe;  that  the  artillery  and  wagons 
should  be  abandoned,  and  the  division,  brigade,  and  regimental  quarter- 
masters instructed  to  bring  away  all  public  horses;   and  that  the  brigades, 
in  the  order  of  their  numbers,  should  march  from  the  forts  at  1  o'clock 
m  the  morning,  carrying  with  them  their  arms  and  the  usual  supply  of 
ammunition       The    13th   Pennsylvania    cavalry   was   attached   to   the   3d 
brigade.     The   forts   were   evacuated  at  the  time  designated,   and  imme- 
diately  thereafter   the  cannon  spiked,  and   the    ammunition   which  could 
not  be  carried  by  the  men  thrown   into  the  cisterns   of  the    forts.     The 
column  proceeded  through  a   ravine,  avoiding  the  town    of   Winchester, 
about   one   mile,    until   it   struck   the   Martinsburg   road.      It    then   pro- 
ceeded up  the  Martinsburg  road  to  where  a  road  leads  from  it  to  Summit 
btation,  about  four  miles  and  a  half  from  Winchester,  when  I  received  a 
message  from  General  Elliott  that  he  was  attacked  by  the  enemy's  skirm- 
ishers.    I  had  heard  the  firing  and  was  riding  forward.     The  enemy  was 
on  elevated  ground,  in  a  wood  east  of  the  road  and  a  field  east  of  and 
adjoining  wood.     This  occurred  between  3  and   4   o'clock   in   the  morn- 
ing.   General  Elliott  immediately  filed  the   123d,   the   110th,  and    122d 
Ohio  regiments  to  the  left,  and  formed  them  in  line  of  battle  west  of  and 

II  .^i  V^  ^if  ^^^"^^  '"^  ^^^""^  *^^  ^''^^y  ^^s  posted.  He  then  advanced 
the  110th  Ohio,  Colonel  Keifer,  into  the  woods  to  feel  the  enemy. 
This  regiment  soon  became  actively  engaged,  and  was  immediately  sup- 
ported with  the  122d  Ohio,  which  promptly  took  its  position  on  the  right 
of  the  110th.  It  soon  became  evident  that  the  enemy  was  present  in  con- 
siderable force,  with  at  least  two  batteries  of  artillery.  It  was  evident 
however,  that  a  retreat  could  not  be  efi'ected  except  under  cover  of  a 
heavy  contest  with  him.     The  110th  and  the  122d  Ohio  maintained  the 
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contest  for  over  an  hour,  occasionally  falling  back,  but  in  the  main  driving 
the  enemy.  They  captured  one  of  the  enemy's  caissons,  and  silenced  two 
of  his  cuns  by  killing  his  gunners  and  artillery  horses.  Although  im- 
mediately under  the  guns  of  the  enemy,  they  preserved  their  lines,  and 
kept  up  an  incessant,  heavy  and  murderous  fire  of  musketry,  under  the 
effect  of  which  the  enemy's  right  flank  fell  into  disorder  and  recoiled. 
During  this  contest  Colonel  Keifer  especially  distinguished  himself  by  the 
display  of  the  qualities  of  a  brave  soldier  and  a  judicious  and  skillful 
officer. 

About  the  time  the  contest  commenced  on  my  left,  by  my  orders,  the 
87th  Pennsylvania  volunteer  infantry.  Colonel  Shaw,  advanced  against  the 
enemy's  left,  but  was  soon  driven  back.     I  then  supported  the  87th  by  the 
18th  Connecticut,  and  the  two  regiments,  under  Colonel  Ely,  again  advanced 
into  the  woods,  but  were  again  driven  back.     I  then  supported  Colonel  Ely 
with  the  123d  Ohio,  and  again  advanced  the  line,  but  it  was  repulsed  with 
iijiconsiderable  loss,  the  range  of  the  enemy's  guns  being   so  elevated  as  to 
render  his  artillery  inefficient.      At  this  time  a   signal-gun  fired  at  Win- 
chester .  announced  the  approach  of  the  enemy  in  my  rear.     Colonel  Ely's 
command  was  again  rallied  and  formed  in  line  of  battle  west  of  the  Mar- 
tinsburg  road,  and  that  officer  again  directed  to  engage   the   enemy.     At 
this  time  the  110th  and  the  122d  Ohio  volunteer  infantry  regiments  were 
still  maintaining  their  fire  on  the  left  with  unabating  energy.     I  then  gave 
instructions    that   my   forces   uuen  aged    and   trains    should   retreat  under 
cover  of  the  contest,  taking  the  Martinsburg  road  for  a  short  distance  and 
then  turning  to  the  right.     I  instructed  my  staff  officers,   except   Captain 
■Raird,  who  was  engaged  with  the  110th  and  122d  Ohio  volunteer  infantry 
on  my  left,  to  diligently  carry  these  instructions.     They  were  conveyed  to 
Colonel  Washburn,  commanding  the  116th  Ohio  volunteer  infantry;  Colo- 
nel Klunk,  commanding  the  12th  Tirginia  volunteer  infantry;  Major  Adams, 
commanding  1st  New  York  cavalry;    and  Major  Titus,  commanding  12th 
Pennsylvania  cavalry.     These  forces  immediately  marched,  but  instead  of 
taking  the  road  indicated,  took  a  road  which  leads  to  the  left  through  Bath, 
in  Morgan  county.      They  were  followed  by  considerable  bodies  of  the  18th 
Connecticut  and  87th  Pennsylvania,  and  some   stragglers  from  the  123d, 
110th,  and   122d   Ohio    volunteer    infantry.     Colonel    Ely  was    instructed 
to    fall    back    and  retreat   as   soon    as    the    troops    had   passed    his    rear. 
Major  McGee   and   Captain   Palmer,   of  ray  staff,  who   were   at  different 
times  dispatched  to  Colonel  McReynolds  with  his  instructions,  each  sepa- 
rately reported  that  they  could  not  find  that  officer  or  any  part  of  his  com- 
mand, except   Major   Adams,  with   the    1st   New   York   cavalry.     It   was 
supposed  that  during  the  battle  he  had  retreated  to  the  right  of  the  Mar- 
tinsburg road.     About  the   time  that   I   had   given   the   directions    above 
indicated,  my  horse  was  shot  from  under  me.     Some  time  intervened  before 
I  could  be  remounted.     When  remounted,  I  went  in  the  direction  of  the 
110th  and  122d  Ohio  volunteer  infantry,  and  met  them  falling  back  by  the 
Martinsburgh  road.    The  retreat  Wiis  now  in  full  progress,  the  two  columns 
by  different  routes,  and    it  was    impossible  to   unite   them.     I   proceeded 
with  the  110th  and  122d  Ohio  volunteer  infantry  regiments  and  fragments 
of  other  regiments  which  followed   after  them.     This  portion  of  the  com- 
mand, by  way  of  Smithfield,  arrived  at  Harper's   Ferry  late  in  the  after- 
noon of  Monday.     I  was  not  purstfed.     The  column  that  proceeded  in  the 
direction  of  Bath  crossed  the  Potomac  at  Hancock,  and  subsequently  massed 
at  Bloody  Run,  in  Bedford  county,  Pennsylvania,  two  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred strong. 

Having  no  report  from  Colonel   McReynolds,  I  am  unable  to  state  the 
operations  of  his  brigade  on  Mpnday  morning.     That   officer  arrived  at 
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Harper's  Ferry  about  12  M.  on  Monday,  unaccompanied  by  any  considera- 
ble portion  of  his  command. 

The  6th  Maryland  inftmtry  regiment,  attached  to  his  brigade,  arrived 
at  that  place  Monday  evening,  almost  intact.  His  other  infantry  regiment, 
the  67th  Pennsylvania,  was  principally  captured.  I  have  learned  that 
while  Colonel  Ely  was  endeavoring  to  retreat,  in  pursuance  of  direc- 
tions, he  was  surrounded  and  compelled  to  surrender,  with  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  command  which  he  led  in  the  last  charge. 

The  force  which  we  encountered  on  Monday  morning  in  our  front  was 
Johnson's  division  of  Ewell's  corps,  from  eight  to  ten  thousand  strong. 
The  whole  number  of  my  division  which  have  reported  at  Harper's  Ferry 
and  Bloody  Run  and  other  places  exceeds  five  thousand.  The  stragglers 
scattered  through  the  country  are  perhaps  a  thousand.  My  loss  in  killed 
and  wounded  can  not  be  large.  It  is  not  my  object  at  this  time  to  bestow 
praise  or  cast  censure,  but  I  feel  it  to  be  my  duty  to  say,  that  during  the 
late  operations  near  Winchester,  generally  the  officers  and  men  under  my 
command  conducted  themselves  with  distinguished  gallantry,  and  deserve 
well  of  the  country.  If  they  could  be  again  united  (as  they  should  be) 
under  their  appropriate  brigade  and  regimental  organizations,  they  would 
be  formidable  on  any  field. 

As  before  stated,  General  Meade  superseded  General  Hooker  in 
the  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  on  the  28th  of  June. 
He  found  the  following  situation  of  affairs:  The  Confederate 
army,  which  was  commanded  by  General  R.  E.  Lee,  was  esti- 
mated at  over  one  hundred  thousand  strong.  All  that  army  had 
crossed  the  Potomac  River  and  advanced  up  the  Cumberland 
Valley.  Reliable  intelligence  placed  his  advance  thus:  Ewell's 
corps  on  the  Susquehanna,  Harrisburg,  and  Columbia;  Long- 
Btreet's  corps  at  Chambersburg;  and  Hill's  corps  between  that 
place  and  Cashtown. 

The  28th  of  June  was  spent  in  ascertaining  the  positions  and 
strength  of  the  different  corps  of  the  army,  but  principally  in 
bringing  up  the  cavalry  which  had  been  covering  the  rear  of  the 
army  in  its  passage  over  the  Potomac,  and  to  which  a  large 
increase  had  just  been  made  from  the  force  previously  attached 
to  the  defenses  of  Washington. 

Orders  were  given  on  this  day  to  Major-General  French,  com- 
manding at  Harper's  Ferry,  to  move  with  seven  thousand  men  to 
occupy  Frederick  and  the  line  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road, with  the  balance  of  his  force,  estimated  at  four  thousand,  to 
remove  and  escort  public  property  to  Washington. 

On  the  29th,  the  army  was  put  in  motion,  and  on  the  evening 
of  that  day  it  was  in  position,  the  left  at  Emmetsburg,  and  the 
right  at  New  Windsor.  Buford's  division  of  cavalry  was  on  the 
left  flank,  with  his  advance  at  Gettj'sburg.  Kilpatrick's  division 
was  in  the  front  at  Hanover,  where  he  encountered  this  day  Gen- 
eral Stuart's  Confederate  cavalry,  w^hich  had  crossed  the  Potomac 
at  Seneca  Creek,  and  passing  our  right  flank,  was  making  its  way 
toward  Carlisle,  having  escaped  Gregg's  division,  which  was  de- 
layed in  taking  position  on  the  right  flank  by  the  occupation  of 
the  roads  by  a  column  of  infantry. 
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On  the  30th,  the  right  flank  of  the  army  was  moved  up  to  Man- 
chester, the  left  still  heiiig  at  Emmetshurg,  or  in  that  vicinity,  at 
which  place  three  corps,  First,  Eleventh,  and  Third,  were  col- 
lected, under  the  orders  of  Major-General  Reynolds. 

General  Buford  having  reported  from  Gettysburg  the  appear- 
ance of  the  enemy  on  the  Cashtown  road  in  some  force,  General 
Reynolds  was  directed  to  occupy  Gettysburg. 

At  an  earl}'  hour  in  the  forenoon  of  the  1st  of  July,  the  First 
Corps  was  tiling  down  around  Cemetery  Hill  in  solid  column,  and 
entering  the  streets  of  Gettj'sburg.  In  the  town  our  skirmishers 
had  met  pickets  or  scouts  from  the  enemy,  and  had  driven  them 
pellmell  back.  The  news  fired  the  column,  and  General  Rey- 
nolds, with  little  or  no  reconnoissance,  marched  impetuously  for- 
ward. Unfortunate  haste  of  a  hero,  gone  now  to  the  hero's 
reward ! 

It  -was  fifteen  minutes  past  10  o'clock.  The  fire  of  the  rebel 
skirmishers  rattled  along  the  front,  but,  shaking  it  off  as  they  had 
the  dew  from  their  night's  bivouac,  the  men  pushed  hotly  on. 

Meantime  General  Reynolds,  on  receiving  his  first  notice,  an 
hour  ago,  from  Buford's  cavalry,  that  the  rebels  were  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Gettysburg,  liad  promptly  sent  word  back  to  General  How- 
ard, and  asked  him,  as  a  prudential  measure,  to  bring  up  the 
Eleventh  Corps  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The  Eleventh  had  been 
coming  up  on  the  Emmetsburg  road.  Finding  it  crowded  with 
the  train  of  the  first,  they  had  started  off  on  a  by-way,  leading 
into  the  Taney  town  road,  some  distance  ahead ;  and  were  still  on 
this  by-way,  eleven  miles  from  Gettysburg,  when  Reynolds's  mes- 
senger reached  them.  The  fine  fellows,  with  stinging  memories 
of  not  wholly  merited  disgrace  at  Chancellorville,  started  briskly 
forward,  and  a  little  after  1  o'clock  their  advance  brigade  was 
filing  through  the  town  to  the  music  of  the  fire  above.  General 
Reynolds's  corps  consists  of  three  divisions — "Wadsworth's,«Double- 
day's,  and  Robinson's.  Wadsworth's  (composed  of  Meredith's  and 
Cutler's  brigades — both  mainly  Western  troops)  had  the  advance, 
with  Cutler  on  the  right,  and  Meredith  on  the  left.  Arriving  at 
the  Theological  Seminary,  above  the  town,  the  near  presence  of 
the  endmy  became  manifest,  and  they  placed  a  battery  in  position 
to  feel  liim  out,  and  gradually  moved  forward. 

An  engagement,  of  more  or  less  magnitude,  was  evidently  im- 
minent. General  Reynolds  rode  forward  to  select  a  position  for  a 
line  of  battle.  Unfortunate — sadly  unfortunate  again — alike  for 
him,  with  all  a  gallant  soldier's  possibilities  ahead  of  him,  and 
for  the  country,  that  so  sorely  needed  his  well-tried  services  1  He 
fell,  almost  instantlj',  pierced  by  a  ball  from  a  sharp-shooter's 
rifle,  and  was  borne,  dying  or  dead,  to  the  rear.  General  Double- 
day  was  next  in  command. 

The  en  em}'  were  seen  ready.  There  was  no  time  to  wait  for 
orders  from  the  new  corps  commander;  instantly,  right  and  left, 
Cutler  and  Meredith  wheeled  into  line  of  battle  on  the  double- 
quick.  Well-tried  troops  those,  no  fear  of  their  flinching ;  vet- 
erans of  a  score  of  battles — in  the  war  some  of  them  from  the 
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very  start;  with  the  first  at  Philippi,  Laurel  Hill,  Carrick's  Ford, 
Cheat  Mountain,  and  all  the  Western  Virginia  campaign ;  trusted 
of  Shields  at  AVinchester,  and  of  Lander  at  Romney  and  Bloom- 
ery  Gap ;  through  the  campaign  of  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  and 
with  the  Array  of  the  Potomac  in  every  march  to  the  red  slaugh- 
ter sowing  that  still  had  brought  no  harvest  of  victory.  Mere- 
dith's old  iron  brigade  was  the  19th  Indiana,  24th  Michigan, 
6th  and  7th  Wisconsin — veterans  all,  and  well  mated  with  thd 
brave  ISTew^  Yorkers  whom  Wadsworth  led. 

Cutler,  having  the  advance,  opened  the  attack;  Meredith  was 
at  it  a  few  minutes  later.  Short,  sharp  fighting,  the  enemy  hand- 
somely repulsed,  three  hundred  rebel  prisoners  taken,  General 
Archer  himself  reported  at  their  head — such  was  the  auspicious 
opening.     No  wonder  the  First  determined  to  hold  its  ground. 

Yet  they  were  ill-prepared  for  the  contest  that  was  coming. 
Their  guns  had  sounded  the  tocsin  for  the  Eleventh,  but  so  they 
had,  too,  for  Ewell,  already  marching  down  from  York  to  rejoin 
Lee.  They  were  fighting  two  divisions  of  A.  P.  Hill's  now — nu- 
merically stronger  than  their  dwindled  three.  Their  batteries 
were  not  up  in  sufficient  numbers;  on  Meredith's  left,  a  point 
tliat  especially  needed  protection,  there  were  none  at  all.  A  bat> 
tery  with  Buford's  cavalry  stood  near.  Wadsworth  cut  red  tape 
and  in  an  instant  ordered  it  up.  The  captain,  preferring  red  tape 
to  red  fields,  refused  to  obey.  Wadsworth  ordered  him  under 
arrest,  could  find  no  officer  for  the  battery,  and  finally  fought  it 
under  a  sergeant.  Sergeant  and  captain  there  should  have  ex- 
changed places. 

The  enemy  repulsed,  the  First  advanced  their  lines  and  took 
the  position  lately  held  by  the  rebels.  Very  heavy  skirmishing, 
almost  developing  at  times  into  a  general  musketry  engagement, 
followed.  Our  men  began  to  discover  that  they  were  opposing  a 
larger  force.  Their  own  line,,  long  and  thin,  bent  and  wavered  oc- 
casionally, but  bore  bravely  up.  To  the  left,  wdiere  the  fire  seemed 
the  hottest,  there  were  no  supports  at  all,  and  Wadsworth's  di- 
visison,  which  had  been  in  the  longest,  was  suffering  severely. 

About  1  o'clock,  Major-General  Howard,  riding  in  advance  of 
his  hastening  corps,  arrived  on  the  field  and  assumed  command. 
Carl  Schurz  w^as  thus  left  in  command  of  the  Eleventh,  while 
Doubleday  remained  temporarily  Reynolds's  successor  in  the  First. 
The  advance  of  the  Eleventh  soon  came  up,  and  was  thrown  into 
position  to  the  right  of  the  First.  They  had  little  fighting  im- 
mediatel}',  but  their  time  was  coming.  Meantime  the  First,  that 
had  already  lost  its  general  commanding,  and  had  held  its  ground 
against  superior  numbers,  without  supports,  from  10  till  nearly 
2  o'clock,  took  fresh  courage  as  another  corps  came  up,  and  all 
felt  certain  of  winning  the  day. 

But  alas  !  the  old,  old  game  was  playing.  The  enemy  was  con- 
centrating faster  than  w^e.  'Perhaps  no  one  was  to  blame  for  it ; 
no  one  among  the  living  at  least,  and  the  thickly  clustering  hon- 
ors that  fitly  crown  the, hero's  grave  bar  all  criticism  and  pardon 
all  mistakes,  if  mistakes  they  were. 
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About  half-past  2  that  afternoon,  standing  on  Cemetery  Hill, 
one  might  have  seen  a  long  gray  line  creeping  down  the  pike 
and  near  the  railroad  on  the  north-east  side  of  the  town.  Littlo 
pomp  in  their  march,  but  much  haste ;  few  wagons,  but  the  am- 
munition trains  all  up ;  and  the  battle-flags  that  float  over  their 
brigades  are  not  our  flags.  It  is  the  road  from  York — these  are 
Stonewall  Jackson's  men,  led  now  by  Stonewall  Jackson's  most 
trusted  and  loved  lieutenant,  Ewcll.  That  gray  serpent,  bending 
in  and  out  through  the  distant  hills,  decides  the  day. 

They  are  in  manifest  communication  with  Hill's  corps,  now  en- 
gaged, fully  advised  of  their  early  losses  and  of  the  exact  situa- 
tion. They  bend  up  from  the  York  road,  debouch  in  the  wooda 
near  the  crest  of  the  hill,  and  by  3  o'clock,  with  the  old  yell  and 
the  old  familiar  tactics,  their  battle-line  comes  charging  down. 

The  Eleventh,  holding  the  right  flank,  does  not  flee  wildly  from 
its  old  antagonists,  as  at  their  last  meeting.  It  makes  stout  re- 
eistance ;  but  the  advantage  of  position,  as  of  numbers,  is  all  with 
the  rebels,  and  the  line  is  forced  to  retire.  It  is  done  deliberately, 
and  without  confusion,  until  they  reach  the  town. 

On  the  left,  the  First  Corps — Robinson,  and  Doubleday,  and 
sturdy  Wadsworth,  with  the  AVestern  troops — is  posted.  By  half- 
past  3,  the  whole  of  A.  P.  Hill's  corps,  acting  in  concert  now  with 
Ewell,  precipitated  itself  upon  their  line.  These  men  were  as  old 
and  tried  soldiers  as  there  were  in  the  war,  and  they  described  the 
fire  that  followed  as  the  most  terrific  they  had  ever  known.  In  a 
single  brigade,  (Cutler's,)  in  twenty  minutes  every  staff  officer  had 
his  horse  shot  under  him,  some  of  them  two  or  three.  '  In  thirty 
minutes  but  one  horse  was  left  to  general  or  staff,  and  that  one — 
as  if  the  grim  mockery  of  war  there  sought  to  outdo  itself — had 
his  tail  shot  oft"!  General  Cutler  himself  had  three  horses  shot 
Tinder  him. 

Few  troops  could  stand  it.  All  of  the  First  Corps  could  not. 
Presently  the  thin  line  of  fire  began  to  waver,  and  bend,  and  break 
under  those  terrible  volleys  from  the  dark  w^oods  above.  The 
officers,  brave  almost  always  to  a  fault,  sought  to  keep  them  in. 
One — his  name  deserves  to  be  remembered — Captain  Richardson, 
of  the  7th  Wisconsin,  siezcd  the  colors  of  a  retreating  Pennsylva- 
nia regiment,  and  strove  to  rally  the  men  around  their  flag.  It 
"was  in  vain ;  none  but  troops  that  have  been  tried  as  by  fire  can 
be  re-formed  under  such  a  storm  of  death  ;  but  the  captain,  left 
alone  and  almost  in  the  rebels'  hands,  held  on  to  the  flaunting 
colors  of  another  regiment,  that  made  him  so  conspicuous  a  tar- 
get, and  brought  them  safely  off. 

The  right  of  the  corps  gave  way.  The  fierce  surge  of  Ewell's 
attack  had  beaten  up  to  their  front,  and,  added  to  Hill's  heavy 
fire,  forced  them  slowly  back. 

Wadsworth  still  holds  on — for  a  few  minutes  more  his  braves 
protract  the  carnival  of  death.  Doubleday  managed  to  get  three 
regiments  over  to  their  support ;  Colonel  Riddle's  Pennsylvania 
regiment  came  in  and  behaved  most  gallantly.  Colonel  Stephen- 
son, who  all  the  day  had  been  serving  in  the  hottest  of  the  fight, 
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as  aid  to  Meredith,  relieved  a  wounded  colonel,  and  strove  to  rally 
his  regiment.  Meredith  himself,  with  his  Antietam  wound  hardly 
yet  ceasing  to  pain  him,  is  struck  again — a  mere  bruise,  however — 
on  the  head,  with  a  piece  of  shell.  At  the  same  instant,  his  large, 
heavy  horse  falls,  mortally  wounded,  bears  the  General  under  him 
to  the  ground,  and  beats  him  there,  with  his  head  and  shoulders, 
in  his  death  convulsions. 

It  is  idle  lighting  fate.  Ewell  turned  the  scale  with  the  old 
historic  troops;  brave  men  may  now  well  retire  before  double 
their  number  equally  brave.  AVhen  the  Eleventh  Corps  fell  back, 
the  flank  of  the  First  was  exposed ;  when  the  right  of  the  First 
fell  back,  AYadsworth's  flank  was  exposed.  Already  flushed  with 
their  victory,  rebels  were  pouring  up  against  front  and  both  flanks 
of  the  devoted  brigades.  They  had  twice  cleared  their  front  of 
rebel  lines;  mortal  men  could  now  do  no  more.  And  so,  "slowly 
aiid  sullenly  firing,"  the  last  of  them  came  back. 

Meantime,  the  fate  of  the  army  had  been  settled.  It  was  one 
of  those  great  crises  that  come  rarely  more  than  once  in  a  life- 
time. For  Major-General  Howard,  brave,  one-armed,  Christian 
fighting  hero,  the  crisis  had  come. 

His  command — two  corps  of  the  grand  Army  of  the  Potomac—- 
were  repulsed,  and  coming  back  in  full  retreat,  a  few  sturdy  bri- 
gades in  order,  the  most  in  sad  confusion.  One  cavalry  charge, 
twenty  minutes'  well-directed  cannonading,  might  wipe  out  nearly 
a  third  of  the  army,  and  leave  Meade  powerless  for  the  defense 
of  the  North.     These  corps  must  be  saved,  and  saved  at  once. 

General  Howard  met  and  overmastered  the  crisis.  The  Ceme- 
tery Hill  was  instantly  selected.  The  troops  were  taken  to  the 
rear  and  re-formed  under  cover.  Batteries  hurried  up,  and  when 
the  rebel  pursuit  had  advanced  half-way  through  the  town,  a 
thunderbolt  leaped  out  from  the  whole  length  of  that  line  of  crest, 
and  smote  them  where  they  stood.  The  battle  was  ended,  the 
corps  were  saved. 

The  last  desperate  attack  lasted  nowhere  along  the  line  over 
forty  minutes,  Avith  most  of  it  hardly  over  half  so  long.  One 
single  brigade,  that  "iron"  column  that  held  the  left,  went  in  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty  strong;  it  came  out  with 
seven  hundred  men.  A  few  were  prisoners;  a  few  concealed 
themselves  in  houses  and  escaped — nearly  a  thousand  of  them 
were  killed  and  wounded.  Its  fellow-brigade  went  into  battle 
one  thousand  five  hundred  strong;  it  came  out  with  forty-nine 
ofiicers  and  five  hundred  and  forty-nine  men  killed  and  wounded, 
and  six  ofiicers  and  five  hundred  and  eighty-four  men  missing, 
and  their  fate  unknown.  AVho  shall  say  that  they  did  not  go 
down  into  the  very  valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death  on  that  ter- 
rible afternoon? 

About  the  time  of  the  withdrawal,  Major-General  Hancock  ar- 
rived, having  been  sent  by  General  Meade  to  represent  him  on 
the  field.  He  assisted  General  Howard  in  posting  the  troops  on 
Cemetery  Ridge,  and  in  repelling  an  attack  which  the  enemy 
made  on  the  right  flank  of  our  troops.    This  attack  was  not, 
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however,  vigorous.  The  enemy,  seeing  the  strength  of  the  posi- 
tion occupied,  seemed  to  be  satisfied  with  the  success  he  had 
accomplished. 

About  7  o'clock  P.  M.,  Generals  Slocum  and  Sickles,  with  the 
Twelfth  Corps  and  part  of  the  Third,  reached  the  ground,  and 
took  post  on  the  right  and  left  of  the  troops  previously  posted. 

General  Meade,  being  satisfied,  from  reports  received  from  the 
field,  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  enemy  to  support,  with  his 
whole  army,  the  attacks  already  made,  and  reports  from  Generals 
Hancock  and  Howard  on  the  character  of  the  position  being  fa- 
vorable, determined  to  give  battle  at  that  point,  and,  early  in  the 
evening  of  the  1st  of  July,  issued  orders  to  all  corps  to  concen- 
trate at  Gettysburg,  directing  all  trains  to  be  sent  to  the  rear  at 
"Westminster. 

General  Meade  then  broke  up  his  head-quarters,  which,  until 
then,  had  been  at  Tancytown,  and  proceeded  to  the  field,  arriving 
there  at  1  o'clock  A.  M.  of  the  2d  of  July.  So  soon  as  it  was  light, 
he  proceeded  to  inspect  the  position  occupied,  and  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  posting  the  several  corps  as  they  should  reach  the 
ground. 

In  order  that  the  reader  may  the  better  understand  the  move- 
ments daring  and  preceding  the  great  battles  which  were  fought 
at  Gettysburg,  during  the  2d  and  3d  of  July,  it  will  be  well  to 

give  a  brief  description  of  the  ground  on  which  they  were  fought, 
let  the  reader  conceive  a  broad  capital  A,  bisected  by  another 
line  drawn  down  from  the  top,  and  equi-distant  from  each  side. 
These  three  straight  lines  meeting  at  the  top  of  the  letter  are  ths 
three  roads  along  which  our  army  advanced,  and  between  and  on 
which  lay  the  battle-field.  The  junction  of  the  lines  is  Gettys- 
burg. The  middle  line,  running  nearly  north  and  south,  is  the 
road  to  Tancytown.  The  right-hand  line,  running  south-east,  is 
the  Baltimore  pike ;  that  on  the  left  is  the  Emmetsburg  road. 

Almost  at  the  junction  of  the  lines,  and  resting  on  the  left- 
hand  side  of  the  Baltimore  pike,  is  the  key  to  the  whole  posi- 
tion— Cemetery  Hill.  This  constitutes  our  extreme  front,  lies  just 
south  of  Gettysburg,  overlooks  and  completely  commands  the 
town,  the  entire  valley  to  right  and  left,  the  whole  space  over 
which  the  rebels  advanced  to  attack  our  center,  and  a  portion  of 
the  woods  from  which  the  rebel  lines  on  their  center  debouched. 
Standing  on  this  hill  and  facing  north,  toward  the  town,  you 
see,  just  across  the  Baltimore  pike,  another  hill  almost  as  high, 
and  crowned,  like  the  Cemetery,  with  batteries  that  rake  the  cen- 
ter front.  Further  to  the  right  and  rear,  the  country  is  broken 
into  a  series  of  short,  billowy  ridges,  every  summit  of  which 
affords  a  location  for  a  battery.  Through  these  passes  the  little 
valley  of  Rock  Creek,  crossing  the  Baltimore  turnpike  a  couple 
of  miles  or  so  from  town,  and  thus  afibrding  a  good  covered  way 
for  a  rebel  movement  to  attempt,  by  passing  down  the  valley  from 
the  woods  beyond  this  range  of  hills,  to  pierce  our  right  wing, 
and  penetrate  to  the  rear  of  our  center. 
On  the  left  the  hills  are  lower,  afibrd  fewer  eligible  positions 
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for  batteries,  and  are  commanded  by  the  heights  on  the  rebel  side. 
The  space  between  these  lines  is  rolling,  and  in  parts  quite  hilly; 
partially  under  cultivation,  the  rest  lightly  timbered;  passable 
nearly  every-where  for  infantry  and  cavalry,  in  most  parts  for 
artillery,  also. 

By  7  o'clock  A.  M,,  the  Second  and  Fifth  Corps,  with  the  rest 
of  the  Third,  had  reached  the  ground,  and  were  posted  as  follows : 
The  Eleventh  Corps  retained  its  position  on  Cemetery  Ridge,  just 
opposite  to  the  town ;  the  First  Corps  was  posted  on  the  right ; 
the  Eleventh  on  an  elevated  knoll,  connecting  with  the  ridge, 
and  extending  to  the  south  and  east,  on  which  the  Twelfth  Corps 
was  placed,  the  right  of  the  Twelfth  Corps  resting  on  a  small 
stream  at  a  point  where  it  crossed  the  Baltimore  pike,  and  which 
formed,  on  the  right  flank  of  the  Twelfth,  something  of  an  obstacle. 
Cemetery  Eidge  extended  in  a  westerly  and  southerly  direction, 
gradually  diminishing  in  elevation  till  it  came  to  a  very  promi- 
nent ridge  called  "  Round  Top,"  running  east  and  west.  The 
Second  and  Third  Corps  were  directed  to  occupy  this  continuation 
of  Cemetery  Ridge,  on  the  left  of  the  Eleventh  and  Fifth  Corps. 
Pending  their  arrival,  the  Sixth  Corps  was  held  in  reserve.  While 
these  dispositions  were  being  made,  the  enemy  was  massing  his 
troops  on  an  exterior  ridge,  distant  from  the  line  occupied  by  our 
troops  from  a  mile  to  a  mile  and  a  half. 

At  2  o'clock  P.  M.,  the  Sixth  Corps  arrived,  after  a  march  of 
thirty-two  miles,  Avhich  was  accomplished  from  9  P.  M.  of  the  day 
previous.  On  its  arrival,  General  Meade  immediately  directed  the 
Fifth  Corps  to  move  over  the  extreme  left,  and  the  Sixth  to  oc- 
cupy its  place  as  a  reserve  for  the  right. 

All  the  forenoon  of  the  2d,  there  was  lively  firing  between 
otir  skirmishers  and  those  of  the  enemy,  but  nothing  betokening 
a  general  engagement.  About  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  how- 
ever, General  Sickles,  commanding  the  Third  Corps,  not  fully  ap- 
prehending General  Meade's  instructions  in  regard  toJ:he  position 
to  be  occupied,  advanced  his  corps  some  half  mile  or  three-quar- 
ters of  a  mile  in  the  front  of  the  line  of  the  Second  Corps,  on  a 
prolongation  on  which  it  was  designed  his  corps  should  rest. 

General  Meade  w^as  just  explaining  to  General  Sickles  that  he 
was  too  far  in  the  advance,  and  discussing  with  him  the  pro- 
priety of  withdrawing,  when  Lougstreet  opened  upon  him,  with 
several  batteries,  in  his  front  and  his  flank,  and  immediately 
brought  forward  columns  of  infantry,  and  made  a  vigorous  assault. 
Sickles's  batteries  were  hastily  set  to  work,  and  the  most  danger- 
ous of  the  rebel  guns  were  partially  silenced.  Then  came  a  rebel 
charge,  with  the  wild  yell  and  rush.  It  is  met  by  a  storm  of  grape 
and  canister  from  our  guns,  depressed  to  rake  them  in  easy  range. 
The  line  is  shattered  and  sent  w^hirling  back  on  the  instant.  Long 
columns  almost  immediately  afterward  begin  to  debouch  from  the 
woods  to  the  rear  of  the  rebel  batteries — another  and  a  grander  ' 
charge  is  preparing.  General  Warren,  who,  as  chief  of  stafl',  is 
overlooking  the  fight  for  the  commanding  general,  sends  back 
for  more  troops.    Alas !   Sedgwick's  corps  is  not  yet  available. 
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We  have  only  the  Fifth  for  the  reserves.  HoAvard  and  Hancock 
are  ah-eady  at  work  on  the  center  and  left-center.  But  Hancock 
advances,  and  the  fire  grows  intenser  still  along  the  whole  line 
of  the  left. 

,  Meantime,  Cemetery  Hill  is  raked  at  once  from  front  and  left, 
and  the  shells  from  the  rebel  batteries  on  the  left  carry  over  even 
into  the  positions  held  by  our  right.  The  battle  rages  on  but  one 
side,  but  death  moves  visibly  over  the  whole  tield,  from  line  to 
line,  and  front  to  rear.  Trains  are  hurried  away  on  the  Balti- 
more pike ;  the  unemployed  debris  of  the  army  takes  alarm,  a 
panic  in  the  rear  seems  impending.  Guards,  thrown  hastily  acros5S 
the  roads  to  send  the  runaways  back,  do  something  to  repress  it. 

The  rebel  lines  we  have  seen  debouching  behind  their  batteries 
on  Sickles's  front  slowly  advance.  The  tight  grows  desperate ; 
aid  after  aid  is  sent  for  reinforcements;  our  front  wavers,  the  line 
of  flame  and  smoke  sways  to  and  fro,  but  slowly  settles  backward. 
Notwithstanding  the  stubborn  resistance  of  the  Third  Corps,  under 
General  Birney,  (General  Sickles  having  been  badly  wounded  early 
in  the  action,)  superiority  of  numbers  on  the  part  of  the  enemy 
enables  him  to  outflank  its  advanced  position,  and  General  Birney 
was  counseled  to  fall  back  and  re-form  behind  the  line  originally 
intended  to  be  held. 

In  the  mean  time,  perceiving  the  great  exertions  of  the  enemy, 
General  Meade  successively  brought  up  the  Sixth  Corps,  under 
General  Sedgwick,  part  of  the  First  Corps,  commanded  by  Gen- 
eral Newton,  Lockwood's  Maryland  brigade,  and  detachments 
from  the  Second  Corps,  and  these  succeeded,  together  with  the 
gallant  Fifth  and  Third  Corps,  in  finally  checking  and  repulsing 
the  assault  of  the  enemy,  who  retired,  in  confusion  and  disorder, 
about  sunset,  and  ceased  an}^  further  eflbrts  on  the  extreme  left. 

An  assault,  however,  was  made  about  8  P.  M.  on  the  Eleventh 
Corps,  from  the  left  of  the  town,  which  was  repelled  by  the  assist- 
ance of  troops  from  the  Second  and  First  Corps. 

During  the  heavy  assault  on  the  extreme  left,  portions  of  the 
Twelfth  Corps  had  been  sent  there  as  reinforcements.  During 
their  absence,  the  line  on  the  extreme  right  was  held  by  a  very 
much  reduced  force.  This  was  taken  advantage  of  by  the  enemy, 
who,  during  the  absence  of  Geary's  division  of  the  Twelfth  Corps, 
advanced  and  occupied  part  of  the  line.  On  the  morning  of  the 
8d  of  July,  General  Geary,  having  returned  during  the  night, 
attacked  at  early  dawn  the  enemy,  and  succeeded  in  driving  him 
back  and  reoccupying  his  former  position.  A  spirited  contest 
was  maintained  all  the  morning  along  this  part  of  their  line. 
General  Geary,  reinforced  by  AVheaton's  brigade,  of  the  Sixth 
Corps,  maintained  his  position  and  inflicted  very  severe  losses 
on  the  enemy. 

With  this  exception,  the  lines  of  the  Union  army  remained  un- 
disturbed on  the  3d  until  1  o'lock  P.  M.,  when  the  enemy  opened 
from  more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  guns,  playing 
upon  Meade's  center  and  left.  This  cannonade  continued  for 
over  two  hours,  when,  Meade's  guns  failing  to  make  any  reply, 
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the  enemy  ceased  firing,  and  soon  his  masses  of  infantry  became- 
visible,  forming  for  an  assault  on  the  left  and  left-center. 

This  assault  was  made  with  great  firmness,  directed  principally 
against  the  point  occupied  by  the  Second  Corps,  and  was  repelled 
with  equal  firmness  by  the  troops  of  that  corps,  supported  by 
Doubleday's  division  and  Stannard's  brigade  of  the  First  Corps. 
During  this  assault  both  Major-General  Hancock,  commanding 
the  left-center,  and  Brigadier-General  Gibson,  commanding  the 
Second  Corps,  were  severely  wounded. 

This  terminated  the  battle,  the  enemy  retiring  to  his  lines, 
leaving  the  field  strewed  with  his  dead  and  wounded,  and  nu- 
merous prisoners  in  Meade's  hands. 

Buford's  division  of  cavalry,  after  its  arduous  service  at  Gettys- 
burg, on  the  1st,  was,  on  the  2d,  sent  to  Westminster  to  refit  and 
guard  trains.  Kilpatrick's  division,  that,  on  the  29th,  30th,  and 
1st,  had  been  successfully  engaging  the  enemy's  cavalry,  was,  on 
the  3d,  sent  out  on  the  extreme  left,  on  the  Emmetsburg  road, 
where  good  service  was  rendered  in  assaulting  the  enemy's  line 
and  occupying  his  attention. 

At  the  same  time  General  Gregg  was  engaged  with  the  enemy 
on  the  extreme  right,  having  passed  across  the  Baltimore  pike 
and  Bonaughtown  roads,  and  boldly  attacked  the  enemy's  left  and 
rear. 

On  the  morning  of  the  4th,  the  reconnoissances  developed  that 
the  enemy  had  drawn  back  his  left  flank,  but  maintained  his  posi- 
tion in  front  of  our  left,  apparently  assuming  a  new  line  parallel 
to  the  mountain. 

On  the  morning  of  the  5th,  it  was  ascertained  that  the  enemy 
was  in  full  retreat  by  the  Fairfield  and  Cashtown  roads.  The 
Sixth  Corps  was  immediately  sent  in  pursuit  on  the  Fairfield  road, 
and  the  cavalry  on  the  Cashtown  road,  and  by  the  Emmetsburg 
and  Monterey  passes. 

The  5th  and  6th  of  July  were  employed  in  succoring  the 
wounded  and  burying  the  dead. 

Major-General  Sedgwick,  commanding  the  Sixth  Corps,  having 
pushed  on  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy  as  far  as  Fairfield  Pass  in  the 
mountains,  and  reporting  that  pass  as  very  strong,  and  one  in 
which  a  small  force  of  the  enemy  could  hold  in  check  and  delay 
for  a  considerable  time  any  pursuing  force,  General  Meade  de- 
termined to  follow  the  enemy  by  a  flank  movement,  and  accord- 
ingly, leaving  Mcintosh's  brigade  of  cavalry  and  Weill's  brigade 
of  infantry  to  continue  harassing  the  enemy,  he  put  the  army  in 
motion  for  Middletown,  Maryland. 

Orders  were  immediately  sent  to  Major-General  French,  at 
Frederick,  to  reoccupy  Harper's  Ferry,  and  send  a  force  to  occupy 
Turner's  Pass  in  South  Mountain. 

It  was  subsequently  ascertained  that  Major-General  French  had 
not  only  anticipated  these  orders  in  part,  but  had  pushed  his 
cavalry  force  to  Williamsport  and  Falling  "Waters,  where  they 
destroyed  the  enemy's  pontoon-bridge  and  captured  its  guard. 
Buford  was  at  the  same  time  sent  to  Williamsport  and  Hagerstown. 
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The  duty  above  assigned  to  the  cavalry  was  most  successfullj 
accomplished,  the  enemy  being  greatly  harassed,  his  trains  de- 
stroyed, and  many  captures  in  guns  and  prisoners  made.  After 
halting  a  day  at  Middletown,  to  procure  necessary  supplies  and  to 
bring  up  trains,  the  army  moved  through  South  jMountain,  and 
by  the  12tli  of  July  was  in  front  of  the  enemy,  who  occupied  a 
strong  position  on  the  heights  of  Marsh  Run,  in  advance  of  Wil- 
liamsport. 

In  taking  this  i^osition,  several  skirmishes  and  affairs  had  been 
had  with  the  enemy,  principally  by  cavalry,  from  the  Eleventh 
and  Sixth  Corps. 

The  loth  was  occupied  in  making  reconnoissances  of  the  ene- 
my's position  and  preparations  for  attack;  but  on  advancing,  on 
the  morning  of  the  lith,  it  was  ascertained  he  had  retired  the 
night  previous  by  a  bridge  at  Falling  Waters  and  a  ford  at 
Williamsport. 

The  cavalry  in  pursuit  overtook  the  rear-guard  at  Falling  "Wa- 
ters, capturing  two  guns  and  numerous  prisoners. 

Previous  to  the  retreat  of  the  enemy,  Gregg's  division  of  cavalry 
had  crossed  at  Harper's  Ferry,  and  coming  up  with  the  rear  of 
the  enemy  at  Charlestown  and  Shepherdstown,  had  a  spirited 
contest,  in  which  the  enemy  were  driven  to  Martinsburg  and 
Winchester,  and  pressed  and  harassed  in  his  retreat. 

Pursuit  was  resumed  by  a  ilank  movement  of  the  army,  cross- 
ing the  Potomac  at  Berlin,  and  moving  down  Loudon  Valley. 
Cavalry  Avere  immediately  pushed  into  several  passes  of  the  Blue 
Ridge,  and  having  learned  from  scouts  of  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Confederate  army  from  the  lower  valley  of  the  Shenandoah,  the 
Third  Corps,  Major-General  French  in  advance,  was  moved  into 
Manassas  Gap,  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  intercept  a  portion 
of  the  enemy. 

*  The  possession  of  the  gap  was  disputed  so  successfully  as  to 
enable  the  rear-guard  to  withdraw  by  way  of  Strasburg,  the  Con- 
federate army  retiring  to  the  Rapidan.  Position  was  taken  by 
General  Meade  on  the  line  of  the  Rappahannock,  and  the  cam- 
paign terminated  about  the  close  of  July. 

The  result  of  the  campaign  may  be  briefly  stated  in  the  defeat 
of  the  enemy  at  Gettysburg,  their  compulsory  evacuation  of 
Pennsylvania  and  Maryland,  and  withdrawal  from  the  upper  val- 
ley of  the  Shenandoah,  and  the  capture  of  three  guns,  forty-one 
standards,  and  thirteen  thousand  six  hundred  and  twenty-one 
prisoners.  Twenty-four  thousand  nine  hundred  and  seventy-eight 
small  arms  were  collected  on  the  battle-field. 

Our  own  losses  were  very  severe,  amounting  to  two  thousand 
eight  Imndred  and  thirty-four  killed,  thirteen  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  nine  WQunded,  and  six  thousand  six  hundred  and 
forty -three  missing — in  all,  twenty-three  thousand  one  hundred 
and  eighty-six. 
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Morgan  Crosses,  the  Cumberland  River.  Fight  at  Columbia.  Fight  at  Tebb's  Bend. 
Capture  of  Militia  at  Lebanon.  Morgan  Crosses  the  Ohio  at  Brandenburg.  Fight 
•with  the  Leavenworth  Home  Guards.  Fight  with  Home  Guards  at  Corydon.  Mor- 
gan Crosses  the  Indiana  State  Line  into  Ohio.  Fight  with  the  Jackson  Home  Guards. 
Battle  of  Buffington  Island.  Surrender  of  Colonel  Coleman  near  McConnelsville. 
Captui-e  of  Morgan. 

On  the  27tli  of  June,  1863,  the  rebel  General  John  Morgan  left 
Sparta,  Tennessee,  with  a  force  of  twenty-five  hundred  men  and 
four  pieces  of  artillery,  the  force  being  divided  into  two  brigades, 
one  led  by  himself  and  the  other  by  Colonel  Johnston,  for  a  grand 
raid  through  Kentucky  and  the  free  states.  His  object,  evidently, 
was  to  gather  up  what  additional  men  would  join  him  in  his  way 
through  Kentucky,  plunder  and  destroy  as  much  as  he  could,  and 
create  a  diversion  in  favor  of  Lee,  who  was  then  making  his  grand 
raid  into  Peimsylvania,  which  terminated  at  Gettysburg  in  so 
disastrous  a  manner  for  the  rebel  cause.  On  the  same  day,  Gen- 
eral Carter  sent  forward  an  expedition  from  Somerset,  under 
Colonel  Wolforcl,  consisting  of  the  2d  and  7th  Ohio  cavalry  and 
the  45th  Ohio  mounted  infantry,  with  instructions  to  watch  the 
movements  of  Morgan,  who  had  been  known  to  concentrate  a 
force  on  the  other  side  of  the  Cumberland  River.  This  force 
reached  Jamestown,  on  the  Cumberland,  on  the  29th  of  June, 
and  lay  there  to  the  3d  of  July,  more  or  less  skirmishing  going 
on  during  the  time.  On  that  day  information  was  received  that 
the  main  rebel  force  had  turned  toward  Columbia,  Kentucky, 
and  a  reconnoitering  party,  under  Captain  Carter,  was  sent  in  the 
direction  of  that  town.  They  met  the  advance  guard  of  Morgan's 
force  at  this  point,  and  had  a  fight  with  them,  during  which 
Captain  Carter  fell  mortally  wounded.  On  the  morning  of  the 
8d,  additional  forces  had  been  sent  forward  to  reinforce  Captain 
Garter,  which  arrived  at  Columbia  about  11  o'clock.  They  found 
Carter  in  a  dying  condition,  and  Morgan  in  full  possession  of  the 
town  with  his  entire  force. 

After  a  short  struggle,  it  soon  became  evident  that  the  recon- 
noitering party  was  far  outnumbered  by  the  rebels,  and  the  former 
speedily  retreated  to  Jamestown,  arriving  there  about  5  o'clock 
on  the  morning  of  the  4th.  A  courier  was  instantly  dispatched 
by  Colonel  Wolford  to  General  Carter,  in  command  of  the  United 
States  forces  at  Somerset,  announcing  that  Morgan,  with  his  en- 
tire command,  had  effected  a  crossing  of  the  Cumberland  River 
at  Burkesville,  and  had  advanced  north  to  Columbia.  And  now 
the  pursuit  commenced. 

The  rebels  had  the  advantage  of  the  patriot  forces  by  two  days'- 
march.  jSlorgan  infused  his  own  energy  into  his  men.  Not 
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allowing  his  troops  to  lose  an  hour  even  for  plunder,  lie  pushed 
rapidly  forward  for  Green  Eiver,  one  of  the  important  tributaries 
of  the  Ohio,  which  flows  through  the  heart  of  the  state  of  Ken- 
tucky. The  rebel  raiders,  in  their  sweep  through  the  state,  were 
largely  augmented  by  reckless  adventurers,  who,  without  any- 
moral  or  political  principles,  were  eager  to  join  in  any  expedition 
which  promised  wild  adventure  and  plunder.  The  cool,  wary, 
crafty  Basil  Duke  was  Morgan's  chief  adviser  in  this  expedition. 
It  was  said  that  Duke  furnished  the  thinking  brain,  and  Morgan 
the  impetuous  hand,  which  guided  and  nerved  the  lawless  band 
as  it  swept  a  tornado  path  of  destruction  through  three  states. 

Colonel  Orlando  II.  Moore  was  in  command  of  two  hundred 
patriot  troops  stationed  at  Tebb's  Bend,  on  Green  River.  This 
was  the  only  force  to  retard  the  advance  of  the  rebels  upon  !N^€W 
Market.  On  the  2d  of  July,  scouts  brought  in  the  report  that 
Morgan's  band  was  advancing  in  full  force  upon  the  Bend.  Un- 
daunted by  the  vast  superiority  of  the  rebels  in  numbers.  Colonel 
Moore,  as  soon  as  he  received  the  news,  mounted  his  horse  and 
rode  over  the  surrounding  country  to  select  his  own  battle-field. 
About  two  miles  from  his  encampment  he  found  a  spot  which 
suited  him.  The  site  chosen  for  the  morrow's  battle  was  truly 
beautiful.  It  was  a  lawn  of  level  ground,  carpe'ted  with  velvety 
turf  and  thick  with  trees,  which,  without  the  slightest  impediment 
of  underbrush,  were  waiving  in  all  the  luxuriance  of  June  foliage. 

All  night  long  the  men  relieved  each  other  in  the  arduous  work, 
with  spade  and  pick,  of  throwing  up  intrenchments.  lilfle-pita 
■were  dug.  A  barricade  of  felled  trees  was  made  to  check  cavalry 
charges.  Breastworks  were  thrown  up,  to  stand  between  the 
bosoms  of  the  patriots  and  the  bullets  of  the  rebel  foe.  On  the 
night  of  the  3d,  the  gallant  two  hundred  took  possession  of  these 
hurriedly  constructed  works,  to  beat  back  a  small  army  of  more 
than  as  many  thousands. 

With  not  one  word  of  murmuring,  and  with  not  one  straggler, 
these  heroic  men  planted  themselves  behind  their  hastily  con- 
structed redoubts,  to  wait  the  oncoming  surge  of  battle.  There 
was  but  little  sleep  in  that  patriot  encampment  that  night.  The 
men,  grasping  their  arms,  lay  down  in  tlie  trenches  and  thought 
of  home,  wife,  children,  and  friends.  Memory  was  busy  with  the 
days  that  had  fled,  while  stern  yet  anxious  thought  dwelt  upon  the 
future  of  to-morrow.  The  next  day  was  the  4th  of  July.  That 
thought  alone  helped  to  make  them  heroes.  "Who  could  tell 
how  many,  then  and  there,  would  be  called  to  put  on  the  martyr's 
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With  the  first  rays  of  the  morning  sun  came  the  first  balls  from 
the  rifles  of  Morgan's  sharp-shooters.  Soon  a  shell  came,  with 
its  hideous  shriek,  plump  into  the  little  redoubt,  wounding  two 
men.  With  this  hint  of  what  they  might  expect  if  obstinate, 
Morgan  sent  a  flag  of  truce  with  Major  Elliott,  demanding  an 
immediate  surrender  of  the  entire  force  under  Moore's  command. 
Colonel  Moore  replied:  "Present  my  compliments  to  General 
jilorgau,  and  say  to  him  that,  this  being  the  4th  of  July,  I  can 
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not  entertain  his  proposition."     Then  turning  to  his  men  he  said: 
"N"ow  rise  up,  take  good  aim,  and  pick  off  those  gunners." 

At  those  words  the  patriots  opened  a  calm,  deliberate  and  deadly 
fire.  The  numerous  trees  and  the  intrenchments  they  had  thrown 
up  offered  them  very  efficient  protection.  Gradually  the  little 
redoubt  became  nearly  encircled  by  the  rebels.  Still  none  thought 
of  yielding.  Colonel  Moore  was  evcry-where,  encouraging  and 
inspiring  his  men  with  his  own  enthusiastic  patriotism. 

The  battle  raged  with  unabated  fury  on  hoth  sides  for  four 
hours.  At  last  the  enemy  retreated,  leaving  their  dead  on  the 
field.  The  rebels,  thus  checked  and  discomfited,  relinquished  the 
prey  they  had  hoped  to  grasp,  and  by  a  circuit  avoiding  i^ew 
Market,  continued  their  plundering  raid. 

.^Meanwhile,  the  patriot  pursuers  were  not  idle.  On,  on  they 
rode,  allowing  themselves  and  their  horses  only  a  few  hours'  rest  at 
a  time.  At  Bradfordsville  the  command  received  the  first  reliable 
news  of  the  raiders.  Morgan  had  heen  detained  by  his  fight  at 
Tebb's  Bend,  and  arrived  at  Lebanon  only  thirty  hours  in  ad- 
vance of  the  avenging  patriots  on  his  track.  At  Lebanon  the 
militia  were  rallied.  They  presented  a  brave  but  unavailing  re- 
sistance to  the  determined  raiders,  who  greatly  outnumbered 
them.  In  their  defeat  three  hundi-ed  were  taken  prisoners.  The 
barbarous  rebels,  who  were  all  mounted,  goaded  these  unhappy 
captives,  at  the  point  of  their  sabers,  to  run  at  the  double-quick 
to  Springfield,  a  distance  of  twelve  miles.  If  any  one,  through 
exhaustion,  lagged,  he  was  forced  on  by  saber  thrusts  and  menaces 
of  death.  One  unfortunate  young  man  found  it  impossible  to 
keep  up  with  his  merciless  captors.  The  wretches  knocked  him 
in  the  head,  as  a  warning  to  the  rest,  and  left  him  in  the  middle 
of  the  road,  to  be  trampled  into  a  shapeless  mass  by  the  hoofs  of 
the  thousands  of  horses  which  composed  their  column. 

When  they  arrived  at  Springfield,  the  prisoners  were  paroled 
after  having  been  first  robbed  of  every  dollar.  Their  hats  and 
coats  were  also  taken  from  them  and  transferred  to  th^  persjons 
of  the  ragged  rebels. 

On  the  6th  of  July,  the  patriots  found  themselves  at  Barge- 
town,  only  twenty-four  hours  after  Morgan  had  left  that  place. 
Here  General  Hobson  joined  the  national  troops,  and,  by  virtue 
of  his,  superior  _  rank,  took  command.  He  brought  with  him 
Shackleford's  brigade  of  Kentucky  cavalry  and  two  pieces  of  ar- 
tillery. Greatly  exhausted  by  the  pursuit,  the  entire  force  en- 
camped for  the  night  near  Shepherds ville.  The  horses  were 
about  used  up.  They  had  been  under  the  saddle  for  several  days 
and  nights,  with  but  very  little  rest.  But  at  the  first  bugle-call 
in  the  morning,  every  man  sprang  to  his  saddle,  and  again  they 
pressed  eagerly  forward  in  the  pursuit. 

Scouts  reported  Morgan  on  his  way  to  Brandenburg,  where  he 
intended  to  cross  the  Ohio  River  into  Indiana.  Ilis  plan,  fis  de- 
clared by  spies,  was  to  pass  through  the  rich  southern  counties 
of  Indiana  and  Ohio,  ravaging  as  he  swiftly  rode,  and  thus  cir- 
cling round  into  Virginia,  where  he  hoped  to  join  Lee. 
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The  marauding  band  reached  the  Ohio  River  successfully.  They 
seized  upon  two  steamers,  the  Alice  Dean  and  the  J.  T.  Coombs, 
near  Brandenburg,  with  which  they  crossed  the  river  into  Indiana, 
and  then  burned  the  vessels.  Just  as  the  pursuers  reached  tbe 
river,  they  saw  the  last  of  ^lorgan's  cavalry  galloping  out  of 
sight.  The  whole  of  the  9th  of  July  was  occupied  in  crossing 
the  river.  At  night  the  troops  went  into  camp  to  get  strength 
for  the  long  and  arduous  toil  still  before  them. 

In  a  fight  that  took  place  at  Brandenburg,  at  the  time  of  the 
crossing,  between  the  Leavenworth  home  guards  and  Morgan's 
men,  they  killed  two  of  the  Indianians  and  took  forty-five  of 
them  prisoners,  capturing  their  twelve-pounder  gun,  which  they 
threw  into  the  river  after  spiking  it.  In  the  onward  march  of 
the  rebels,  they  burned  Peter  Locke's  mill,  which  lies  about  three 
miles  from  the  river.  This  was  the  first  work  of  destruction  they 
performed  after  they  commenced  to  invade  the  free  states. 

The  rebels,  soon  after  entering  Indiana,  gave  marked  indica- 
tions of  the  policy  they  intended  to  pursue  in  their  invasion  of 
the  ISTorthern  States.  Wherever  they  appeared,  horses  were  im- 
pressed, stores  entered  and  robbed;  mills  were  burned  unless  in- 
stantly ransomed  by  the  payment  of  a  thousand  dollars.  And 
any  man  who  ventured  to  ofier  resistance  or  remonstrance  was 
sternly  shot  down  upon  the  spot.  The  demons  of  theft,  murder, 
arson,  brooded  over  the  guerrilla  band,  and  urged  them  to  eve^ 
conceivable  excess.  For  one  thing,  however,  the  rebels  deserve 
credit — and  that  is  for  their  uncompromising  detestation  of  all 
Northern  secessionists. 

At  3  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  10th,  the  patriots  again 
broke  camp,  and  at  once  resumed  the  pursuit.  ■  Arriving  at  Cory- 
don  at  10  o'clock,  they  found  that  the  home  guards  had  made  a 
stand  there  under  Colonel  Timberley,  and  had  fought  them  ft)p' 
four  hours,  killing  two  of  Morgan's  men,  and  wounding  seven, 
while  they  themselves  lost  fifteen  in  killed  and  wounded.  In 
Corydon,  as  every-where  else,  the  rebels  had  cleared  out  all  the 
stores,  and  had  plundered  all  they  could  lay  their  hands  on.  Three 
mills  which  are  situated  in  this  place  they  threatened  to  burn,  un- 
less they  raised  one  thousand  dollars  each  in  fifteen  minutes.  The 
money  was  raised  and  the  mills  were  saved.  They  captured  two 
hundred  home  guards  and  paroled  them,  and  when  they  left  they 
took  with  them  all  the  horses  they  could  find,  Dick  Morgan'* 
regiment  taking  the  advance.  Up  to  this  time  they  had  stolen 
altogether  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  horses,  and  had  torn  up 
and  destroyed  all  the  American  flags  they  could  find. 

Encamping  that  night  about  two  and  a  half  miles  from  Salem, 
General  Hobson's  forces  broke  camp  at  5  o'clock  on  the  11th,  and 
reached  Salem  quite  early  in  the  morning.  They  met  with  quite 
a  grand  reception  there,  the  inhabitants  supplying  them  with  all 
the  eatables  they  required,  and  doing  for  them  all  they  had  in, 
their  power.  Morgan  had  burned  the  railroad  bridge  across  the 
Blue  Kiver  at  this  point,  and  had  also  levied  his  usual  tax  of  one 
thousand  dollars  each  on  the  three  mills  of  the  place.    At  one 
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or  two  houses,  the  inhabitants  had  locked  up  and  fled  at  their 
approach,  hut  they  broke  in  the  doors  and  helped  themselves  to 
all  they  could  find. 

On  Saturday,  the  11th  of  July,  the  pursuing  force  encamped  at 
Vienna,  where  the  rebels  had  burned  the  bridge,  and  found  that 
Morgan  had  struck  for  Lexington  and  then  north ;  so,  leaving 
camp  again  at  5  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  12th,  they  followed 
on  to  Paris,  where  the  rebels  had  made  but  a  short  stay. 

At  Vernon,  Morgan  sent  to  Colonel  Lowe,  who  commanded  the 
one  thousand  two  hundred  militia  who  had  assembled  at  that 
point,  demanding  a  surrender.  Colonel  Lowe  replied,  "  Come 
and  take  it."'  Morgan  then  notified  him  to  remove  all  the  women 
and  children,  which  was  done.  He  then  surrounded  the  town, 
burned  the  bridges,'  and  did  all  the  damage  that  lay  in  his  power,, 
and  then  went  on  to  Dupont  without  troubling  himself  to  fight, 
and  there  burned  the  railroad  bridge  and  two  other  bridges,  and 
left  for  Versailles,  where  he  robbed  the  county  treasurer  of  five 
thousand  dollars,  all  the  money  he  had,  and  again  took  his  de- 
parture, expressing  his  sincere  regret  that  the  county  was  so  very 
poor. 

The  pursuing  force  under  General  Ilobson  reached  Versailles 
at  5  o'clock  on  the  13th,  and  found  that  Morgan,  after  sacking 
the  town,  had  sent  a  force  to  Osgood,  where  they  burned  a  bridge 
and  captured  a  telegraph  operator,  and  kept  on  to  Pierceville, 
burning  all  the  bridges  on  tjie  road,  and  starting  thence  to  Milan. 
They  then  struck  oft'  on  the  Brookfield  road,  and  after  travel- 
ing eight  miles,  turned  oft'  toward  Wiseberg,  where  they  had  a 
skirmish  with  the  home  guard. 

On  the  night  of  the  13th  of  July,  General  Ilobson  ordered  his 
men  into  camp  at  Harrison,  on  the  boundary  line  between  In- 
diana and  Ohio.  His  horses  were  thoroughly  worn  out,  and  the 
poor  soldiers  were  in  a  condition  not  much  better.  For  four  days 
neither  men  nor  horses  had  enjoyed  a  night's  rest,  and  had  not  even 
had  the  encouragement  of  a  brush  with  the  foe.  That  night  all 
slept  soundly;  and  while^the  pursuing  force  were  dreaming  of 
home,  the  rebels  rested  for  an  hour  near  the  thronged  streets  of 
the  city  of  Cincinnati. 

In  the  mean  time,  Governor  Morton  of  Indiana,  and  Governor 
Tod  of  Ohio,  had  called  the  militia  of  their  respective  states 
into  active  service,  to  resist  the  invasion,  and,  if  possible,  capture 
the  impudent  raider  who  was  desolating  the  southern  portion 
of  the  two  states.  Morgan  indeed  narrowly  escaped  capture  be- 
fore he  reached  Ohio.  An  expedition  strong  enough  to  capture 
him  was  organized  at  Indianapolis ;  but  it  was  delayed  at  the 
depot  in  Indumapolis  for  several  hours,  through  the  blundering  of 
somebody,  and  arrived  at  its  destination  just  one  hour  after  Mor- 
gan had  passed  it. 

But  though  he  escaped  this  time,  the  net  was  closing  around 
bim ;  and  after  but  a  short  tarry  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Queen 
City,  he  pressed  on.  At  Montgomery  he  captured  one  hundred 
and  fifty  good  horses.    At  Miamiville,  after  turning  over  the  train 
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on  the  Little  Miami  Railroad,  lie  burned  fifty  new  Government 
wagons.  The  pursuing  force  camped  that  night  at  9  o'clock  at* 
Camp  Repose,  and  started  at  2  A.  M.  on  the  15th,  for  Batavia. 
They  were  led  out  of  their  way  by  their  guide,  who  so  far  suc- 
ceeded in  misleading  them,  whether  intentional  or  not,  that  they 
marched  fifteen  miles  instead  of  six.  Morgan,  on  this  day,  burned 
two  bridges  on  White  Oak  River,  and  Dick  Morgan  with  his  reg- 
iment separated  from  the  main  body  of  the  rebels  four  miles  from 
Williamsburg,  and  went  to  Georgetown,  plundering  that  town. 
General  Ilobson's  forces  encamped  at  Sardinia,  at  11  o'clock  that 
night. 

On  the  16th  of  July,  the  pursuing  force  broke  camp  at  4  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  and  arrived  at  Winchester  at  8.  The  rebels  had 
entered  the  town  on  the  afternoon  of  the  previous  day,  had 
robbed  the  mail,  and  stolen  thirty-five  thousand  dollars'  worth  of 
property,  and  fifty  horses.  At  Jacktown  they  burned  a  bridge, 
and  went  on  to  Wheat  Ridge,  where  their  forces  again  separated, 
part  going  through  Mount  Olive. 

Six  miles  from  Jackson,  the  citizens  collected,  and  cutting  down 
trees,  built  a  barricade  in  the  road.  Morgan  came  up  and  con- 
temptuously opened  fire  upon  the  little  band  of  citizens,  expect- 
ing to  scatter  them  as  chaii"  before  the  wind.  But  though  theso 
citizens  were  outnumbered  nearly  ten  to  one,  they  fought  bravely 
from  behind  their  intrenchments.  The  rebels,  in  their  unavailing 
assault,  were  thus  detained  two  precious  hours.  In  the  mean  time 
their  pursuers  were  gaining  upon  them. 

At  the  little  town  of  Linesville,  near  Jackson,  the  home  guards 
had  torn  up  the  bridge  and  blockaded  the  road,  detaining  the 
rebels  another  two  hours.  This  was  on  the  18th  of  July.  Tb^ 
chase  now  became  intensely  exciting.  The  country  is  level,  inter- 
sected by  numerous  little  streams,  all  fordable  at  this  season  of 
the  year,  thus  affording  no  appreciable  obstruction  to  the  march, 
but  adding  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  landscape.  The  weather 
throughout  the  whole  pursuit  had  been  delightful.  A  cloud- 
less sky,  an  invigorating  atmosphere,  plenty  of  food  for  man  and 
forage  for  horses,  kept  up  the  spirits  of  the  pursuers,  and  fitted 
them  for  a  contest  with  Morgan,  if  they  could  only  get  near 
enough  to  strike  him.  "--^ 

As  the  patriots  pressed  .impetuously  along  the  track  of  their 
flying  foes,  they  could  almost  hear  in  advance  of  them  the  tramp 
of  their  horses'  hoofs.  It  was  evidently  Morgan's  plan  now  to 
advance  directly  upon  Chester,  and  from  there  to  cross  the  river  into 
Virginia.  He  would  thus  escape  his  vengeful  pursuers,  who  were 
now  very  uncomfortably  near  to  him.  The  raiders  began  to  give 
indications  of  alarm.  General  Ilobson  was  close  in  their  rear. 
General  Judah,  who  had  left  Portsmouth  on  the  16th,  was  keep- 
ing himself  between  the  rebels  and  the  river,  to  cut  ofl:'  their 
escape  by  crossing  the  stream.  Almost  abreast,  the  two  bands  of 
Generals  Judah  and  Morgan  rushed  along  their  courso,  but  no 
effort  was  made  by  either  party  to  bring  on  an  engagement. 

The  patriot  ojQicers  knew  that  the  rebel  force  was  not  in  one 
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compact  mass,  but  scattered  over  many  miles  of  coiintr}',  and  they 
wished  to  bag  the  whole  game  at  once.  Morgan,  now  eager  only 
for  escape,  wished  to  avoid  a  battle,  because  his  supply  of  powder 
was  very  low.'  General  Hobson  was  too  near  his  heels  to  admit 
of  his  tarrying  in  the  towns  he  passed  through  long  enough  to 
replenish  his  exhausted  caissons. 

Many  of  the  rebels,  from  sheer  exhaustion,  were  utterly  unable 
to  keep  up  with  the  march,  and,  straggling  behind,  were  picked 
up  by  the  patriots.  These  reported  that  the  rebels  were  in  excel- 
lent spirits;  that  they  were  confident  that  they  would  continue 
their  raid  successfully  until  they  entered  Virginia,  and  that  then 
they  would,  aided  by  General  Lee,  make  a  brilliant  march  upon 
Washington.  They  seemed  to  cherish  no  doubt  that  they  would 
be  able  to  outwit  Generals  Hobson  and  Judah,  and  triumphantly 
effect  their  passage  across  the  Ohio.    But 

''The  best-laid  schemes  o'  mice  and  men 
Gang  aft  aglee." 

The  Union  generals  were  not  outwitted.  And  the  well-fought 
battle  of  Buffington  Island,  which  soon  ensued,  was  a  great  ob- 
Btacle  to  the  fulfillment  of  the  career  Morgan  had  marked  out  for 
himself.  Buffington  Island  is  situated  in  the  Ohio  Eiver,  about 
thirty  miles  above  Pomeroy.  It  was  selected  by  the  rebels  as  the 
point  for  crossing  into  Vii'ginia.  The  reason  of  this  choice  was 
that  there  are  large  shoats  or  sand-bars  in  the  river  near  the 
island,  so  that  it  woiild  be  comparatively  easy  to  cross  by  fording. 
The  w^hole  body  of  rebels  under  Generals  Dick  and  John  Mor- 
gan, with  Basil  Duke,  who,  as  we  have  said,  was  regarded  as  the 
brain  of  the  enterprise,  marched  with  the  speed  which  anxiety 
now  gave  the  leaders  from  Vinton  toward  Buffington.  They 
reached  the  Ohio  shore,  opposite  the  island,  about  2  o'clock  Sun- 
day morning,  on  the  19th  of  July. 

The  people  of  Marietta,  quite  an  important  town  a  few  miles 
further  up  the  river,  heard  of  the  march  of  Morgan  toward^uf- 
fington.  The  tdwn  was  thrown  into  intense  excitement.  Mer- 
ciiants  and  clerks,  gentlemen  and  laborers,  were. all  eager  to  bear 
a  hand  in  the  chastisement  of  the  audacious 'raiders.  Captain 
"Wood,  of  the  18th  regulars,  had  been  stationed  at  Marietta  as  a 
recruiting  officer.  He  was  persuaded  by  the  eager  citizens  to  Jake 
the  command  and  lead  them  to  the  fray.  At  one  hour's  notice, 
these  heroic  men  started  from  their  homes  for  the  field  of  deadly 
battle  and  of  blood.  Their  only  uniform  was  the  halo  of  patri- 
otism with  which  each  one  was  enveloped.  Their  arms  were  such 
as  they  could  most  readily  grasp. 

The  party  from  Marietta  reached  Buffington  on  Saturday  after- 
noon. Rumors  of  Morgan's  near  approach  increased  every  mo- 
ment. Captain  Wood  found  here  a  steamer  aground,  loaded  with 
flour,  and  with  but  two  men  on  board.  The  rest  of  the  crew  had 
left.  The  steamer  and  its  cargo  would  have  been  a  precious  prize 
far  tl^Q  rebels.    Captain  "Wood  seized  the  steamer,  threw  enough 
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flour  oVer  to  lighten  her,  got  up  the  steam,  and  ran  her  out  of 
the  range  of  Morgan's  guns. 

The  river  road  along  which  Morgan  came  runs  very  close  along 
the  banks  of  the  stream.  On  this  same  road  General  llobson's 
command  were  now"  in  close  and  eager  pursuit,  but  a  few  hours 
behind.  About  two  miles  back  from  the  shore  there  is  a  long 
low  range  of  hills,  over  which  there  is  a  road  leading  to  the  rivex 
near  the  island.  About  three  hundred  yards  above  this  road  there 
was  a  private  road,  leading  into  some  large  corn-fields,  and  sepa- 
rated from  the  public  mountain  road  only  by  a  large  wheat-field. 

The  rebels  encamped  in  the  corn-field  on  their  arrival  at  this 
point  opposite  the  island.  After  a  few  hours  of  rest  they  were  all 
ready  to  accept  the  wager  of  battle  with  the  Union  troops,  who 
they  knew  were  pursuing  them.  The  rebels  had  planted  their 
artillery  on  a  swell  of  land  which  commanded  the  road  over  the 
hills  along  which  General  Judah's  troops  were  advancing.  During 
the  night  this  patriot  force  had  been  pressing  along  as  with  tire- 
less sinews.  About  dawn  Sabbath  morning  they  came  abreast  of 
the  corn-field  where  the  rebels  were  encamped.  A  heavy  river 
fog  intercepted  the  view.  The  men  could  scarcely  see  a  rod  be- 
fore them.  The  patriot  troops  were  first  made  aware  of  the  pres- 
ence of  the  enemy  by  the  whistling  of  Minnie  and  pistol-balls  over 
their  heads.  The  road  was  narrow,  with  fences  on  both  sides, 
and  an  impenetrable  vapor  veiled  every  thing  from  view. 

The  Union  troops,  undismayed  by  the  sudden  assault,  returned 
shot  for  shot.  But  when  ^lorgan  opened  fire  with  his  artillery, 
the  bursting  shells  threatened  great  slaughter,  and  General  Judah 
ordered  the  bugle  to  sound  a  retreat.  Just  as  the  trumpet  peal 
gave  its  unwelcome  voice,  the  sun  declared  himself  on  the  side  of 
liberty,  and  suddenly  dispersed  the  fog.  The  patriot  troops  were 
thus  enabled  to  get  the  artillery  of  their  command  into  line.  The 
banner  of  our  country  was  unfurled  to  catch  the  fresh  morning 
breeze  as  it  came  down  the  Ohio,  and  to  glea»i  in  the  first  rays 
of  sunshine  which  came  bursting  through  the  clouds. 

Exhilarated  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment,  the  order  to  re- 
treat was  recalled,  and  instead  of  it  the  bugle  sounded  the  inspir- 
ing order  to  "  charge  the  enemy."  With  loud  cheers  the  patriots 
rushed  upon  the  solid  battalions  of  the  foe.  The  fight  was  des- 
perate. Many  prisoners  were  taken  on  both  sides.  In  the  furious 
cha^rge  made  by  the  'patriots,  death  reaped  a  large  harvest  from 
th^ebel  ranks. 

At  this  time  Captain  John  C.  Grafton,  of  General  Judah's  staff, 
was  taken  prisoner.  His  captor,  a  rebel  cavalryman,  with  the 
savagery  which  often  characterized  the  rebels,  leveled  his  pistol  to 
shoot  him  after  his  captive  had  surrendered  and  dismounted.  To 
spring  upon  the  perfidious  wretch,  tear  him  from  his  horse,  and 
dispatch  him  with  a  pistol-shot  was  the  work  of  but  a  moment. 
The  assassin  now  lay  dead  at  his  feet,  and  Captain  Grafton  was 
free,  but  on  foot,  and  almost  alone  in  the  midst  of  the  enemy. 
Glancing  around  thrcmgh  the  smoke  and  the  tumult  of  battle,  his 
practiced  eye  spied  a  place  where  the  rebel  force  was  weak.    With 
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the  sword  of  his  fallen  foe  in  his  hand,  he  fought  his  way  through 
the  shattered  line,  reached  the  shore  of  the  Ohio,  and  hailing  the 
gun-bout  Moore,  which  had  come  up  from  Portsmouth,  swam  out 
into  the  stream  and  was  received  on  hoard.  Theu,  by  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  position  of  the  eneniy,  he  directed  the  fire  of  the 
steamer's  guns,  and  thus  aided  essentially  in  the  discomiiture  of 
the  rebels. 

As  soon  as  the  news  of  Morgan's  advance  to  Buffington  Island 
had  reached  Portsmouth,  the  Moore,  under  Lieutenant-Commander 
Fitch,  was  towed  up  stream  by  the  Imperial,  and  arrived  just  in 
time  to  take  Captain  Grafton  on  board,  and  to  render  its  efficient 
aid  in  the  brilliant  victory.  At  the  moment  when  General  Judah'a 
command  charged  the  enemy  in  front  from  the  road.  Lieutenant 
O'Neil,  of  the  5th  Indiana  cavalry,  with  only  fifty  men,  came 
down  by  a  lane  behind  the  corn-field  and  gallantly  charged  two 
regiments  of  the  enemy.  On,  on,  without  a  pause,  the  heroic  little 
band  spurred  their  horses  into  the  thickest  ranks  of  the  foe.  Under 
iron  hoofs  they  trampled  the  Stars  and  Bars  of  the  rebel  rangers. 
With  every  stroke  of  their  sabers  and  every  shot  from  their  pis- 
tols', death  claimed  a  victim.  Blood  crimsoned  the  ground.  Horses 
in  the  death  agony  emitted  their  appalling  shriek.  The  stillness 
of  the  Sabbath  was  broken  by  groans,  and  prayers,  and  curses, 
and  cheers.  Shell  after  shell  came  screaming  into  the  rebel  ranks, 
guided  on  their  deadly  mission  by  the  cool,  unerring  skill  of  Cap- 
tain Grafton. 

About  this  time  the  steamer  Alleghany  Belle  arrived'  at  the  bat- 
tle-gr©und.  Her  single  gun  inflicted  exemplary  chastisement  upon 
the  rebels.--  The  hero  of  this  gun  was  Nathaniel  Pepper,  a  boy 
only  eighteen  years  of  age,  the  son  of  Captain  Pepper,  of  the 
Alice  Dean.  This  boy,  his  faee  flushed  with  excitement,  and  his 
lips  firmly  set  in  manly  resolve,  and  his  eyes  beaming  with  patri- 
otic fire,  sent  death  to  the  reb^  with  every  shot  ho  fired. 

The  battle  raged  until  nearly  noon.  Then  the  raiders,  com- 
pletely routed,  fled  in  utter  confusion.  Some,  in  their  bewilder- 
ment and  terror,  ran  directly  along  the  road  where  the  forces  of 
General  Ilobson  were  advancing.  Thus  the  patriot  troops,  who 
had  followed  more  than  a  hundred  miles  just  in  the  rear  of  the 
guerrilla  band,  took  about  a  thousand  prisoners.  The  rebels,  in 
their  flight,  left  all  their  artillery  on  the  field,  which,  with  the 
spoils  of  their  camp,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors.  Books, 
stationery,  cutlery,  women's  garments,  hoops,  hats,  caps,  and  bon- 
nets, were  strewed  in  profusion  through  the  rebel  camp,  together 
with  many  jaded,  half-starved  mules  and  horses,  scarcely  worth 
capturing. 

The  patriot  Colonel  G-.  S.  Warner,  of  the  8th  Michigan  cavalry, 
in  his  official  report,  says:  "During  the  long,  tedious  march  of 
five  hundred  and  seventy-three  miles,  which  took  sixteen  days,  and 
that  with  short  rations,  they  [liis  command]  have  endured  it,  as 
Michigan  soldiers  through  this  war  have  done,  without  complaint. 
"With  cheerfulness  and  alacrity  have  my  orders  been  responded  to 
"by  both  officers  and  men.    I  was  obliged  to  leave  several  along 
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the  line  of  march,  either  sick  or' worn  out — some  on  account  of 
their  horses  giving  out,  with  no  fresh  ones  to  be  procured  at  the 
time.  Our  arms,  the  Spencer  rifle,  proved,  as  before,  a  terror  to 
the  rebels.  They  thought  us  in  much  stronger  force  than  we 
were,  when  each  man  could  pour  seven  shots  into  them  so  rapidly. 
This  is  the  first  instance  during  the  war,  I  think,  where  the  pro- 
portion of  killed  was  greater  than  the  wounded.  As  far  as  re- 
l")orts  come  in,  at  least  three  killed  to  one  wounded,  and  this  fact 
is  owing  to  the  terrible  execution  of  our  rifles." 

Captain  Ward,  with  his  Marietta  volunteers,  took  charge  of  the 
prisoners.  Fifteen  hundred  privates,  about  one  hundred  minor 
officers,  and  Basil  Duke  were  included  in  the  number.  John 
Morgan,  with  about  five  hundred  of  his  band,  escaped.  After 
resting  for  a  few  hours,  to  refresh  the  exhausted  patriot  troops 
and  their  horses'  the  pursuit  was  again  vigorously  resumed.  A 
few  n^oments  after  the  feeble  residue  of  the  rebels  had  disap- 
peared, in  their  clattering  fiight,  the  patriot  General  Shackleford 
arrived  with  his  command.  His  brigade  was  comparatively  fresh. 
They  therefore  started  immediately  in  pursuit  of  the  fugitive 
guerrilla  chief.  JMorgan  fled  rapidly  from  the  scene  of  his  dis- 
aster, and,  unincumbered  with  baggage  of  an}^  kind,  turned  his 
horses'  heads  inland,  intending,  so  spies  reported,  to  make  a  de- 
tour through  Muskingum  and  Guernsey  Counties,  then  back  to 
the  river,  crossing  at  whatever  point  he  could  back  into  Virginia. 

As  the  rebel  band  neared  Athens  County,  the  farmers  grew  in- 
tensely excited  with  patriotic  fervor,  and  resolved  that,  if  they 
could  arm  but  two  hundred-men,  they  would  fight  the  lawless 
freebooter.  Every  road  along  which  the  gang  were  to  pass  was 
obstructed  as  much  as  possible,  by  the  farmers  felling  trees  and 
destroying  bridges.  At  every  impromptu  barricade  the  rebels 
were  stopped  at  least  for  an  hour.  Aged  men  and  young  boys 
rallied  for  the  work.  "Women  ministered  with  eager  hands  to 
the  wants  of  the  patriots.  Refreshments  were  always  ready,  and 
no  man  fainted  for  want  of  food  or  encouragement. 

Morgan  rode  as  rapidly  as  possible  through  ^Morgan  County, 
with  General  Shackleford  close  at  his  heels.  On  the  24th  of  July 
the  Union  forces  chased  Morgan  fifty  miles,  when  the  guerrilla 
chief,  finding  Colonel  Wolford,  with  the  45th  Ohio  regiment,  on 
one  side,  and  General  Shackleford  on  the  other,  turned  again, 
like  the  stag  at  bay,  desperately  to  give  fight.  For  one  hour  a 
fierce  battle  raged.  The  rebels,  however,  steadily  worsted  and 
hotly  pressed,  retreated  to  a  very  high  blufi"  near  McConnelsville. 

General  Shackleford  sent  a  flag  of  truce,  demanding  the  un- 
conditional surrender  of  Morgan  and  his  command.  A  personal 
interview  was  held  between  General  Shackleford  and  the  rebel 
Colonel  Coleman.  The  rebels  asked  an  hour  for  deliberation. 
General  Shackleford  granted  them  forty-five  minutes.  There 
were  but  three  alternatives  now  left  for  the  marauders.  They 
must  either  fight  their  way  through  a  triumphant  and  superior 
force,  plunge  down  a  precipice,  to  meet  certain  disorder,  rout, 
and  ruin,  or  give  themselves  up  unconditional  captiyes.     Colonel 
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Coleman  surrendered  tlie  command.  It  was  thus  found  that  the 
crafty,  treacherous  Morgan  had  employed  the  forty-five  minutes 
in  stealing  away  through  a  hy-path,  with  about  two  hundred  of 
his  men.  The  prisoners  taken  by  General  Shacklfeford  were  sent 
to  Zanosville,  and  the  pursuit  was  instantly  resumed. 

Quite  a  number  of  stragglers  joined  Morgan,  and  in  the  course 
of  three  days  his  retreating  force  was  increased  to  over  four  hun- 
dred men.  Fear  lent  them  wings,  and  they  fled  rapidly  in  the 
direction  of  Zanesville.  Every  step  of  the  retreat  was,  however, 
rendered  difficult  by  the  constant  attacks  of  the  yeomanry  of  the 
country.  General  Shackleford  pressed  hard  after  the  freebooters, 
resolved  that  they  should  not  escape  him  again.  Scarcely  once 
drawing  rein  or  stopping  a  moment  to  rest,  the  rebel  gang  was 
chased  through  Guernsey  and  Harrison  Counties  into  Jefferson 
County.  Like  the  driven  stag  in  his  last  extremity,  Morgan 
rushed  for  the  river.     At  last  he  came  to  bay. 

At  Sabinesville  news  of  the  advance  of  the  reckless  raiders 
created  a  perfect  panic.  "Women  and  children  were  sent  into 
the  country  for  protection.  Houses  and  stores  were  locked  and 
barred,  and  brave  men  prepared  to  fight.  A  regiment  of  Penn- 
sylvania infantry  was  posted  along  some  rising  ground,  which 
commanded  the  road  approaching  the  town,  and  along  which 
road  Morgan  must  pass.  In  a  few  moments  after  these  arrange- 
ments were  concluded,  the  rebels,  on  their  jaded  horses,  made 
their  appearance.  They  halted  and  gazed  appalled  upon  the 
formidable  preparations  which  had  been  made  to  receive  them. 
Conscious  of  their  inability  to  pass  such  a  barrier^  they  turned 
their  horses'  heads  in  another  direction.  But  suddenly,  before 
they  could  advance  a  single  step.  Major  Way,  leading  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  men  from  the  9th  Michigan  cavalry,  with  gleam- 
ing sabers,  dashed  in  among  them,  cutting  right  and  left. 

The  rebels,  exhausted  in  all  their  physical  energies,  and  with 
hopes  discouraged  by  their  long  and  unsuccessful  march,  in  a 
general  panic  lost  all  presence  of  mind,  threw  down  their  arms, 
and  wildly  cried  for  mercy.  Morgan  was  in  a  buggy,  drawn  by 
two  white  horses.  He  lashed  them  furiously,  hoping  to  escape. 
But  Major  Way,  on  his  fleet  horse,  overhauled  him  and  seized 
the  reins.  Morgan  sprang  out  of  the  buggy  on  the  opposite 
side,  and  catching  a  riderless  horse,  spurred  him  to  his  utmost 
speed.  A  few  of  his  men  followed  him.  In  the  buggy  were 
found  Morgan's  rations,  consisting  of  a  loaf  of  bread,  two  hard- 
boiled  eggs,  and  a  bottle  of  whisky. 

The  desperate  rebel  chief  meeting  three  citizens  of  Sabinesville 
on  the  road,  compelled  them,  with  pistols  at  their  heads,  to  act 
as  guides,  and  continued  his  frantic  flight  toward  New  Lisbon. 
Forced  service  is  very  unreliable.  One  of  the  conscripted  guides 
seized  upon  a  favorable  moment  to  plunge  into  one  of  the  by- 
paths and  escape.  Riding  back,  he  disclosed  to  General  Shackle- 
ford  the  route  the  guerrillas  had  taken.  The  General  made  his 
dispositions  very  carefully,  to  prevent  the  possible  escape  of  his 
foe.     A  few  companies  of  militia  were  ordered  to  advance  from 
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Lisbon  oh  the  nortli.  A  small  force  from  Wellesville  guarded 
the  roads  on  the  east.  General  Shackleford,  with  his  command, 
followed  in  the  rear  of  the  fugitives. 

About  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  of  July  26,.  Morgan  found 
himself  in  the  vicinity  of  "West  Point,  a  little  village  about  half- 
way between  New  Lisbon  and  Wellesville.  The  rebels  here 
realized  that  they  were  entirely  surrounded.  There  was  no  pos- 
sibility of  escape.  To  tight  was  only  death  for  all.  Under  these 
circumstances  Morgan,  with  the  remainder  of  his  gi^^g,  uncon- 
ditionally surrendered.  The  reckless  chief  seemed  to  regard  his 
bloody  raid,  along  whose  path  he  had  strewed  the  bodies  of  hia 
lifeless  men,  merely  in  the  light  of  a  spirited  joke.  He  seemed 
quite  unconcerned  and  jovial,  notwithstanding  the  death,  dis- 
persion, or  captivity  of  his  whole  band  of  two  thousand  five 
hundred  men.  For  several  days  the  hills  and  forests  around 
were  tilled  with  armed  men,  searching  for  and  picking  up  the 
fugitives. 

•  These  poor  deluded  victims  of  the  rebellion  seemed  very  much 
dejected.  Most  of  them  were  ragged,  dirty,  and  in  the  extreme 
of  exhaustion.  They  were  generally  attired  in  the  citizens'  gar- 
ments which  they  had  stolen  on  their  raid ;  but  these,  by  hard 
usage,  were  mostly  bespattered  with  mud  and  torn  to  shreds. 
General  Shackleford's  command  had  good  reason  to  be  very  ex- 
ultant over  their  victory.  The  exciting  chase  in  which  they 
had  engaged  had  lasted  for  a  month,  and  had  led  them  over 
more  than  a  thousand  miles  of  territory.  By  day  and  hy  night 
they  had  followed  the  guerrilla  band.  "With  little  rest  and  many 
hardships,  the  pursuit  had  continued  from  day  to  day,  till  it  was 
thus  crowned,  at  last,  with  the  most  signal  and  glorious  success. 

The  bulk  of  Morgan's  men  thus  taken  prisoners  were  confined 
in  Camp  Chase,  near  Columbus,  Ohio;  while  he  himself,  with 
his  commissioned  oflicers,  were  imprisoned  in  the  penitentiary  at 
Columbus,  to  be  held  there  as  hostages  for  Colonel  Streight  and 
his  otficers,  whom  the  rebels  had  captured  in  Alabama,  and 
against  whom  they  were  threatening  all  sorts  of  barbarities. 
From  this  building  Morgan,  with  three  of  his  captains,  soon 
managed  to  make  his  escape,  however,  and,  notwithstanding 
large  rewards  were  oifered  for  his  recapture,  he  succeeded  in 
reachiuo:  the  rebel  lines  in  Tennessee. 
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CHAPTER    XX. 

Operations  in  South  Carolina.  Bombardment  of  Fort  Sumten*.  Repulse  of  the  Iron- 
clads. Sinking  of  the  Keokuk,  Capture  of  the  Atlanta  by  the  Weehawken.  North 
Carolina  and  South-eastern  Virginia.  Siege  of  Suffolk.  Capture  of  Hill's  Point 
Batterj'.  Retreat  of  Longstreet  and  Pursuit  by  General  Peck.  Affairs  in  MissourL 
Marmaduke's  Invasion.  Investment  of  Cape  Girardeau.  Rebels  Repulsed.  Pur- 
suit by  General  McNeil. 

^  No  operation  of  moment  took  place  in  the  region  of  South 
Carolina  and  Florida,  from  tlie  time  of  the  destruction  of  the  pri- 
vateer jSTashville,  on  the  27th  of  February,  1863,  until  April  of  the 
same  year,  when  an  attempt  was  made  to  destroy  Fort  Sumter  by 
the  iron-clada  in  Admiral  Dupont's  fleet. 

On  Thursday,  the  1st  of  April,  Admiral  Dupont  and  staff  left 
Port  Royal,  on  the  James  Adger,  General  Hunter  and  staii'  sail- 
ing on  the  following  day  in  the  steamer  Ben  Deford.  The  fleet, 
which  for  a  week  or  ten  days  had  been  dropping  away  from  Port 
Royal,  had  been  during  the  same  time  meeting  in  rendezvous  in 
North  Edisto  River,  which  empties  into  the  sea  somewhat  over 
half  way  between  Port  Royal  and  Charleston  harbor,  and  formed 
a  safe  and  convenient  entrepot  for  the  expedition. 

On  Friday,  the  2d  of  April,  the  whole  fleet  was  assembled  in 
the  embouchure  of  the  river.  Tides  and  winds  were  now  the  only 
conditions  that  remained  to  coutrol  the  movement  of  the  expedi- 
tion. The  iron-clads  require  all  the  water  over  the  Charleston 
bar  that  the  most  favorable  circumstances  provide,  and  it  had 
been  made  a  point  that  the  fleet  should  be  in  full  tighting  trim, 
and  as  near  as  possible  to  the  scene  of  operations  by  the  full 
moon,  (April  3,)  when,  for  three  days  before  and  after  that  pe- 
riod, the  spring  tides  prevail,  and  the  waters  off  the  coast  of  South 
Carolina  are  a  foot  or  two  higher  than  while  in  their  normal  state. 

Weather  as  well  as  tides,  however,  had  to  be  contended  with; 
and  for  several  days  the  wind  had  been  blowing  fresh,  and  ruffled 
i}.the  sea  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  Admiral  Dupont  unwilling 
to  leave  his  anchorage  and  hazard  the  inauguration  of  active  op- 
erations oft'  Charleston.  On  Saturday,  the  5th  of  April,  however, 
the  wind  went  down  with  the  sun,  and  the  resplendent  full  moon 
rose  on  a  sea  calm  as  the  Galilean  lake.  With  early  dawn  of  ^ 
Sunday  the  prows  were  turned  northward,  and  in  the  course  of 
three  hours  the  fleet  lay  to  in  the  station  occupied  by  the  block- 
aders,  outside  of  Charleston  bar,  half  a  dozen  miles  from  Sumter. 
In  the  afternoon  Captain  Rhind  was  sent  in  with  his  vessel,  the 
Keokuk,  assisted  by  C.  0.  Boutelle,  Assistant  United  States  Coast 
Survey,  commanding  the  Bibb,  Acting  Ensign  Piatt,  and  the 
pilots  of  the  squadron,  to  buoy  out  the  bar.  The  bar  was  crossed 
by  the  new  channel,  called  the  Pumpkin  Channel,  formed  on  the 
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north  side  of  tlie  main  cliannel,  in  whicli  the  stone  hulks  were 
sunk.  Strange  to  say,  the  new  channel  made  by  the  action  of  the 
quicksands  is  not  only  as  good,  but  it  is  better  than  the  old  one, 
and  gives  a  foot  and  a  half  more  water  than  has  ever  been  known 
since  soundings  were  made  there.  This  preliminary  work  was 
performed  with  entire  success. 

On  Monday  morning,  Admiral  Dupont  transferred  his  pennant 
from  the  James  Adger,  in  which  he  had  come  up  from  Port  Royal, 
to  the  Ironsides,  which  was  to  be  the  flag-ship  during  the  engage- 
ment, and  the  iron  fleet  in  battle  order  got  under  way  to  cross  the 
bar  on  the  flood-tide.  This  delicate  task  was  handsomely  done, 
and  by  9  o'clock  the  nine  iron-clads  had  all  crossed  the  bar,  and 
had  gained  a  position  in  the  main  ship-channel,  extending  in  fits 
parallel  with  Morris  Island,  and  within  a  mile  of  the  shore. 

And  now,  at  this  point,  arose  one  of  those  complexities  which, 
apparently  insignificant  in  themselves,  often  frustrate  the  greatest 
designs,  especially  when  those  designs  depend  on  a  delicate  com- 
bination of  circumstances.  A  slight  haze  or  "smoke,"  very  com- 
mon along  this  coast  during  the  spring  months,  had,  since  day- 
break, hung  over  sea  and  shore,  and  this  developed  with  the  heat 
of  the  day  to  such  an  extent  as  wholly  to  obscure  the  "  radges  " 
by  which  the  fleet  was  to  steer.  These  ranges  had  been  determ- 
ined and  planted  by  Mr.  Boutelle,  of  the  Coast  Survey.  They 
consisted  of  various  buoys  and  ships  at  anchor,  which,  when 
brought  into  line  with  certain  fixed  points  on  shore — here  a  clump 
of  trees,  there  a  church  steeple  in  Charleston,  (the  rebels,  of 
course,  had  destroyed  all  the  old  landmarks,  and  not  only  so,  but, 
80  far  as  possible,  leveled  to  the  ground  every  standing  object  of 
sufficient  altitude  to  give  bearings,)  were  to  serve  the  pilots  to 
guide  the  iron-clads  in  the  arduous  navigation  of  the  intricate 
channel  ways — a  task  delicate  and  difficult  under  the  most  favora- 
ble circumstances,  but  rendered  ten  thousand  times  more  so  by  tho 
absence  of  all  buoys,  the  impossibility,  on  board  the  iron-clads,  of 
dropping  the  lead  to  obtain  soundings,  and  the  excessive  difficulty 
of  seeing  from  the  narrow  slits  in  the  pilot-house.  It  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  have  three  of  these  ranges  always  in  sight,  in- 
volving the  necessity  of  seeing  three,  four,  and  five  miles.  The 
haze  rendered  this  absolutely  impossible,  and  there  was  nothing 
for  the  fleet  to  do  but  to  lie  at  anchor  in  the  roadstead  it  had 
gained  in  the  main  ship-channel,  along  the  line  of  Morris  Island, 
and  await  further  developments. 

On  the  morning  of  the  7th  of  April,  a  gentle  north  wind  dis- 
pelled the  haze,  and  a  clear  atmosphere  permitted  Admiral  Du- 
pont  to  commence  the  work  he  had  in  hand.  The  plan  of  atta^jk 
had  been  fully  developed  by  him,  and  each  captain  of  the  iron 
fleet  was  provided  with  a  copy  of  the  official  order  for  his  guid- 
ance, as  follows: 

ORDER  OF  BATTLE  AND  PLAN  OP  ATTACK  UPON  CHARLESTON. 

The  bar  will  be  buoyed  by  the  Keokuk,  Commander  Rbind,  assisted  by 
C.  0.  Boutelle,  Assistant   United  States  Coast  Survey,  commanding   the 
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Bibb;  by  Acting  Ensign  Piatt,  and  the  pilots  of  tlie  squadron.  The  com- 
manding officers  will,  previous  to  crossing,  make  themselves  accjuainted 
with  the  value  of  the  buoys. 

The  vessels  will,  on  signal  being  made,  form  in  the  prescribed  order 
ahead,  at  intervals  of  one  cable's  length. 

The  squadron  will  pass  up  the  main  ship-channel,  without  returning  the 
fire  of  the  batteries  on  Morris  Island,  unless  signal  should  be  made  to 
commence  action. 

The  ships  will  open  fire  on  Fort  Sumter  when  within  easy  range,  and 
will  take  up  a  position  to  the  northward  and  westward  of  that  fortification, 
engaging  its  left  or  north-west  face,  at  a  distance  of  from  one  thousand 
to  eight  hundred  yards,  firing  low,  and  aiming  at  the  center  embrasure. 

The  commanding  officers  will  instruct  their  officers  and  men  to  carefully 
avoid  wasting  a  shot,  and  will  enjoin  upon  them  the  necessity  o? precision 
rather  than  rapidihj  of  fire. 

Each  ship  will  be  prepared  to  render  every  assistance  possible  to  vessels 
that  may  require  it. 

The  special  code  of  signals  prepared  for  the  iron-clad  vessels  will  be 
used  in  action. 

After  the  reduction  of  Fort  Sumter,  it  is  probable  the  next  point  of 
attack  will  be  the  batteries  on  Morris  Island.  '^ 

The  order  of  battle  will  be  the  line  ahead,  in  the  following  succession : 

1.  Weehawken,  with  raft.  Captain  John  Kodgers. 

2.  Passaic,  Captain  Percival  Drayton. 

3.  Moatauk,  Commander  John  L.  Worden. 

4.  Patapsco,  Commander  Daniel  Ammon. 

5.  New  Ironsides,  Commodore  Thos.  Turner. 

6.  Catskill,  Commander  G-eo.  W.  Rodgers. 

7.  Nantucket,  Commander  Donald  McN.  Fairfax. 

8.  Nahant,  Commander  John  Downes. 

9.  Keokuk,  Lieutenant-Commander  Alex.  C.  Rhind. 

A  squadron  of  reserve,  of  which  Captain  J.  F.  Grreen  will  be  senior 
officer,  will  be  formed  outside  the  bar  and  near  the  entrance  buoy,  consist- 
ing of  the  following  vessels: 

Canandaigua,  Captain  Joseph  H.  Green. 

Unadilla,  Lieutenant-Commande*r  S.  P.  Quackenbush. 

Housatonie,  Captain  Wm.  R.  Taylor. 

Wissahickon,  Lieutenant-Commander  J.  G.  Davis. 

Huron,  Lieutenant-Commander  G.  A.  Stevens. 

And  will  be  held  in  readiness,  to  support  the  iron-clads  when  they  at- 
tack the  batteries  on  Morris  Island.  •       S.  F.  Dupont, 

Rear- Admiral  Commanding  South- Atlantic  Blockading  Squadron. 

Precisely  at  ,lialf-pa.st  12  o'clock  the  fleet  began  to  move  to  the 
attack.  The  line  of  battle  was  formed  in  the  order  assigned  to 
each  ship  in  the  Admiral's  programme — the  Keoknk,  which 
brought  up  the  rear  of  the  line,  lying  near! 3^  opposite  Light- 
house Inlet,  and  the  others  extending  on  at  intervals  of  a  cable's 
length — the  Weehawken  leading  the  van.  The  wooden  gunboat 
fleet  was  left  in  reserve  outside  the  bar,  close  by  the  position  oc- 
cupied by  the  blockaders. 

The  head  of  the  line  was  some  four  miles  from  the  position  the 
fleet  had  to  reach  before  opening  Are,  and  all  the  batteries  on 
Morris  Island  had  to  be  passed  Avithin  easy  range  of  each.  The 
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fleet  was  hardly  in  motion,  -u-hen  the  leading  vessel,  the  "Weehaw- 
ken,  stopped,  and  with  it  all  the  others.  The  cause  of  this  delay 
was  the  derang-ement  of  a  raft  which  had  been  attached  to  the 
Weehawken  for  the  purpos'e  of  exploding  torpedoes  and  clearing 
away  obstructions.  This  instrument  was  one  of  the  inventions  of 
Mr.  Ericsson's  fertile  genius,  and  consisted  of  a  raft  about  twelve 
feet  square,  composed  of  transverse  timbers,  eighteen  inches  in 
thickness,  fitting  to  the  prow  of  the  vessel.  From  the  forward 
part  of  this  raft,  suspended  from  a  cable  six  feet  in  the  water,  was 
to  be  a  large  projectile,  containing  several  thousand  pounds  of 
powder,  so  constructed  that  the  line  of  fraction  would  be  forward 
and  laterally,  and  capable  of  being  exploded  from  the  turret  by 
means  of  a  lanyard.  One  of  the  two  of  these  rafts  which  had  been 
brought  down  was  attached  to  the  Weehawken,  which  for  this 
reason  was  assigned  the  leading  position  in  the  line.  Owing  to 
the  purely  experimental  character  of  the  device,  however,  the 
projectile  was  not  attached  to  the  raft,  but  in  its  place  a  number 
of  grappling  irons  had  been  atiixcd,  which,  it  was  hoped,  would 
be  found  of  service  in' exploding  and  tearing  out  torpedoes.  In 
the  course  of  getting  under  way,  these  grapplings  had  become 
fouled  in  the  anchor  cable,  and  this  was  the  cau;3e  of  the  delay 
of  the  "Weehawken  and  of  the  whole  fleet. 

It  took  an  hour  to  set  this  matter  to  rights,  and  at  half-past  1 
o'clock  the  fleet  was  once  more  under  way.  Slowly  the  leading 
vessel,  followed  by  the  other  eight  iron-clads,  moved  up  the  main 
ship-channel.  The  first  battery  to  whose  fire  it  was  exposed  was 
Fort  AVagner;  but  one  by  one  the  entire  fleet  filed  by  Avithout 
eliciting  a  single  shot  from  this  formidable  work.  The  guns  of 
Battery  Bee  were  passed  in  the  same  ominous  silence ;  and  not 
until  the  vessels  had  passed  across  the  front  of  Morris  Island,  and 
were  rounding  to  make  the  entrance  of  the  harbor,  coming  up 
within  the  circle  of  the  fire  of  Fort  Sumter  and  the  batteries  on 
Sullivan's  Island,  did  the  rebel  artillery  open  upon  them,  the  bar- 
bette guns  on  the  top  of  Sumter  commencing  to  fire  at  precisely 
four  minutes  past  3  in  the  afternoon. 

The  Weehawken  gallantly  received  this  fire,  the  others  grad- 
ually coming  up  to  the  same  position;  but  the  leading  vessel,  in- 
stead of  passing  on  above  Sumter,  so  as  to  place  herself  in  the 
position  assigned  to  her  by  Admiral  Dupont,  opposite  the  north- 
west face,  sheered  ofl'  to  the  right,  and  stopped  between  Sumter 
and  Moultrie.  The  vessel  had  nearly  come  afoul  of  a  stout  haw- 
ser, floating  on  lager-beer  casks,  on  which  Avere  hung  nets,  seines, 
and  cables,  strung  with  torpedoes,  the  whole  stretched  from  a  point 
close  to  the  north-eastern  angle  of  Fort  Sumter  completely  across 
the  channel  to  Fort  Moultrie.  Any  vessel  coming  afoul  of  this 
would  have  whisked  up  the  nasty  entanglements  with  its  propeller, 
thus  becoming  deprived  of  all  motive  power,  and  at  the  mercy  of 
the  current,  to  be  drifted  ashore  at  the  mercy  of  the  rebels.  If 
this  fatality  was  not  actually  realized  by  the  iron-clads,  it  was 
owing  to  the  admirable  skill  of  the  captains  of  the  foremost  ships, 
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who,  when  their  vessels  were  just  on  the  pohit  of  fouling,  sheered 
oii",  and  saved  themselves  and  the  fleet. 

The  right-hand  channel  being  thus  obstructed,  it  remained  to 
see  what  could  be  done  with  the  left,  between  Sumter  and  Cum- 
ming's  Point.  But  this  was  found  to  be  still  more  effectually 
blockaded  by  a  row  of  piles,  rising  ten  feet  above  the  water,  and 
extending  across  the  whole  width  of  the  passage.  Looking  up  the 
harbor,  another  row  of  piles  disclosed  itself,  stretching  across  from 
Fort  Ripley  on  the  middle  ground  to  Fort  Johnson.  It  did  not 
stretch  entirely  across,  however,  for  about  the  center  an  opening 
was  left,  as  if  inviting  the  passage  of  the  fleet.  Submerged  in 
tlie  water,  underneath  that  opening,  was  a  torpedo,  filled  with  five 
thousand  pounds  of  powder.  Furthermore,  above  this  first  line 
of  piles  Avas  a  second,  and  above  the  second  a  third,  while  aljove 
all,  and  just  behind  the  upper  line  of  obstructions  were  the  three 
rebel  iron-clads,  drawn  up  in  battle  array,  and  vomiting  huge 
clouds  of  smoke. 

It  will  be  readily  conceived  that  this  unlooked-for  estoppel  ut- 
terly deranged  the  original  intentions.  The  rebels  were  quite  as 
well  aware  as  Admiral  Dupont  that  the  north-west  face  of  Sumter 
is  its  weakest  point;  that  it  was,  in  fact,  never  finished,  and, 
therefore,  that  it  would  be  first  attacked;  and  they  used  every 
means  which  admirable  engineering  skill  could  suggest  to  prevent 
it  from  being  reached. 

Thus  brought  to  a  pause,  it  only  remained  for  the  iron-clads  to 
take  up  such  positions  as  they  could.  And  the  complication  was 
further  increased  by  the  ill-behavior  of  the  flag-ship,  the  Ironsides. 
While  steaming  along  up  through  the  passage  in  front  of  Sumter, 
she  was  caught  by  the  tideway,  and  veered  ofl'  from  her  course, 
and  her  huge  iron  frame  refusing  to  obey  her  rudder,  she  became 
in  great  part  unmanageable.  This  embarrassed  not  her  only,  but 
all  that  portion  of  the  fleet  following  her.  The  tw'o  monitors  im- 
mediately behiiid  (the  Catskill  and  the  Nantucket)  fell  foul  of  her, 
the  one  on  one  side  and  the  other  on  the  other,  and  it  was  full 
fifteen  minutes  before  they  could  be  got  clear  and  pass  on. 

In  this  plight,  it  only  remained  for  Admiral  Dupont  to  signal 
to  the  fleet  to  disregard  the  movements  of  the  flag-ship.  This  he 
did,  and  the  ships  then  assumed  such  positions  as  were  available 
and  they  could  gain,  the  whole  number  being  at  the  mouth  of  the 
harbor,  between  Cumming's  Point  and  Sullivan's  Island,  and  op- 
posite the  north-east  and  eastern  face  of  Fort  Sumter,  at  distances 
of  from  six  hundred  to  a  thousand  yards.  While  the  maneuvers 
rapidly  indicated  in  these  paragraphs  were  going  on,  it  must  not 
be  supposed  that  the  enemy  was  inactive.  The  powerful  work  on 
Cumming's  Point,  named  Battery  Bee,  opened,  the  long-range 
rifle  ordnance  of  Fort  Beauregard  joined  in,  Moultrie  hurled  its 
heavy  metal,  the  fifty  guns  that  line  the  Redan  swelled  the  fire, 
and  the  tremendous  armament  of  Sumter  vomited  forth  its  fiery 
hail. 

There  now  ensued  a  period  of  not  more  than  thirty  minutes, 
which  formed  the  climax  and  white  heat  of  the  fight ;   for  though 
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from  the  time  when  fire  was  opened  on  the  head  of  the  approach- 
ing hne  to  the  time'  when  tlie  retiring  lieet  passed  out  of  the  en- 
emy's range,  there  was  an  interval  of  two  hours  and  a- half,  (from 
half-past  2  till  5,)  yet  the  essence  of  the  fight  was  shut  in  those 
thirty  tremendous  minutes. . 

The  best  resources  of  the  descriptive  art  would  he  feeble  to 
paint  so  terrific  and  awful  a  reality.  Such  a  fire,  or  any  thiug 
even  approaching  it,  was  simply  never  seen  before.  The  mailed 
ships  in  the  focus  of  a  concentric  fire  of  the  five  powerful  works 
already  indicated,  from  which  they  were  removed  only  from 
five  to  eight  hundred  yards,  and  which  in  all  could  not  have 
mounted  less  than  three  hundred  guns.  And,  understand,  these 
not  the  lighter  ordnance,  such  as  thirty-two  or  forty-two-pounders, 
which  form  the  ordinary  armament  of  forts,  but  of  the  very  heav- 
iest caliber — the  finest  and  largest  guna  from  the  spoils  of  the 
i^orfolk  navy-yard,  the  splendid  and  heavy  ten  and  eleven-inch 
guns  cast  at  the  Tredegar  Works,  and  the  most  approved  Euglish 
rifled  guns,  (Whitwortli  and  others,)  of  the  largest  caliber  made. 

There  was  something  almost  pathetic  in  the  spectacle  of  those 
little  floating  circular  towers,  exposed  to  the  crushing  weight  of 
those  tuns  of  metal,  hurled  against  them  with  the  terrific  force 
of  modern  projectiles,  and  with  such  charges  of  powder  as  were 
never  before  dreamed  of  in  artillery  firing.  During  the  climax 
of  the  fire,  a  hundred  and  sixty  shots  were  counted  in  a  single 
minute !  Some  of  the  commanders  of  the  iron-clads  afterward 
told  that  the  shot  struck  their  vessels  as  fast  as  the  ticking  of  a 
watch,  and  not  less  than  three  thousand  five  hundred  rounds  could 
have  been  fired  by  the  rebels  during  the  brief  engagement!  It 
was  less  of  the  character  of  an  ordinary  artillery  duel,  and  more 
of  the  proportions  of  a  war  of  the  Titans  in  the  elder  mythologies. 

"While  the  fleet  was  receiving  the  fire  from  the  forts,  what,  in 
the  mean  time,  were  the  iron-clads  doing  in  return?  On  the 
order  being  given  to  disregard  the  movements  of  the  flag-ship, 
the  brilliantly  audacious  Rhiud  ran  his  vessel,  the  Keokuk,  up 
through  the  others,  and  laid  it  seemingly  under  the  very  walls  of 
Sumter,  and  within  a  little  more  than  five  hundred  yards  from  it. 
Close  behind  him,  within  six  hundred  yards  of  the  fort,  was  the 
Catskill,  commanded  by  George  liodgers,  a  soul  of  courage  all 
compact ;  and  to  both  of  them  one  could  not  help  applying  the 
exclamation  of  Nelson  at  Trafalgar:  "  See  how  Collingwood,  that 
noble  fellow,  carries  his  ship  into  the  fight ! "  Close  by  was  the 
Montauk,  commanded  by  the  heroic  Worden ;  while  not  far 
removed  were  the  Passaic,  the  Patapsco,  the  Kahant,  the  JSTan- 
tucket,  the  Weehawken,  and  the  Ironsides. 

The  whole  fleet  was  devoting  itself  mainly  to  the  face  of  Fort 
Sumter  presented  to  it,  with  the  exception  of  the  Ironsides,  which, 
from  its  position,  could  do  better  work  on  Fort  Moultrie,  and 
was  pouring  forth  its  terrific  broadside  from  its  seven  ten-inch 
guns  on  that  work. 

If  we  could  have  looked  through  the  smoke  and  through  the 
flame-lit  forts  into  one  of  those   revolving  towers,  a  spectacle 
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would  have  met  the  eye  such  as  Yulcan's  smithy  might  pre- 
sent. Here  are  the  two  huge  guns  which  form  the  armament 
of  each  monitor — the  one  eleven  and  the  other  fifteen  inches 
in  diameter  of  bore.  The  gunners,  begrimed  with  powder  and 
stripped  to  the  waist,  are  loading  the  gun.  The  charge  of  pow- 
der— thirty-five  pounds  to  each  charge — is  passed  up  rapidly 
from  below;  the  shot,  weighing  four  hundred  and  twenty  pounds, 
is  hoisted  up  by  mechanical  appliances  to  the  muzzle  of  the  gun, 
and  rammed  home ;  the  gun  is  run  out  to  the  port,  and  tightly 
"compressed;  "  the  port  is  open  for  an  instant,  the  captain  of  the 
gun  stands  behind,  lanyard  in  hand — "Ready,  fire!"  and  the 
enormous  projectile  rushes  through  its  huge  parabola,  with  the 
weight  of  ten  thousand  tuns,  home  to  its  mark. 

That  mark,  in  this  case,  was  the  face  of  Fort  Sumter,  which 
already  displayed  palpable  proofs  of  the  power  of  the  huge  mis- 
siles. Half  a  dozen  ugly  pock-marks  showed  conspicuously,  and 
a  huge  crater  was  formed  in  the  parapet  near  the  eastern  angle. 
It  the  iron-clads  only  could  remain  long  enough  under  fire,  it  was 
hoped  a  breach  would  be  eftected. 

But  what  craft  could  remain  long  under  such  a  hurricane  of 
fire  ?  The  Keokuk,  which  had  the  position  nearest  the  rebel  bat- 
teries, having  defied  Fort  Sumter  under  its  very  walls,  as  it  were, 
came  out  to  report  to  the  fiag-ship  that  she  was  in  a  sinking  con- 
dition. The  flag-ship  herself  had  one  of  her  port-shutters  shot 
away,  thus  exposing  her  gun-deck,  and  red-hot  shot  had  pene- 
trated her  wooden  bows.  In  addition,  three  others  showed  signs 
of  disablement,  and  there  was  little  more  than  sufiicieut  dajdight 
left  for  the  fleet  to  gain  its  old  anchorage.  At  5  o'clock  the  Ad- 
miral made  signal  to  retire.  The  fleet  steamed  to  its  old  anchor- 
ing place,  five  of  the  nine  iron-clads  being  completely  disabled. 

The  ISTahant  received  in  all  thirty  wounds,  several  of  them  bad 
fractures  of  the  deck  and  sides,  below  and  above  the  water-line. 
The  most  fatal  blow,  however,  was  given  by  a  heavy  rifled  shot, 
which  struck  the  pilot-house  and  dislodged  several  of  the  bolts, 
one  of  which,  driven  violently  inward,  wounded  all  of  the  three 
inmates  of  the  pilot-house — the  captain,  (Captain  Downs,  Massa- 
chusetts,) the  pilot,  (Isaac  Sofield,  l^ew  Jersey,)  and  the  quarter- 
master, (Edward  Cobb,  Massachusetts,)  the  latter  fatally.  Other 
bolts  were  driven  in,  in  the  turret. 

The  Passaic  also  received  twenty-five  or  thirty  wounds.  The 
most  extraordinary  shot  was  from  a  large  ten-inch  rifled  projectile, 
which  struck  the  top  of  the  turret,  scooping  out  a  huge  portion 
of  the  iron,  breaking  all  of  the  eleven  plates  of  an  inch  thickness 
each,  and  spending  its  force  on  the  pilot-house,  (which  is  placed 
on  the  top  of  the  turret,)  in  which  it  made  a  crater  three  inches 
deep,  and  producing  such  a  shock  on  the  pilot-house  as  to  start 
its  top  and  raise  it  up  three  inches!  Had  not  the  force  of  the 
impact  been  broken  on  the  turret,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
this  shot  would  have  gone  clean  through  the  pilot-house.  Another 
sliot  hit  the  turret,  forcing  the  place  struck  inward,  and  producing 
a  big  swell  ou  the  interior.     The  same  shock  disabled  the  carriage 
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of  tlie  eleven-incli  gun,  wliile  portions  of  tlie  interior  iron-casing 
fell  down,  and,  lodging  in  the  groove  of  the  turret,  stopped  its 
revolution. 

The  ISTantucket,  besides  receiving  a  number  of  wounds,  had  her 
turret  so  jarred  that  the  cover  of  the  port  could  not  be  opened,  and 
consequently  the  fifteen-inch  gun  could  not  be  used. 

These  three  are  all  of  the  monitor  type. 

In  addition,  the  other  monitors  each  received  shots  more  or 
less,  though  not  disabling  them.  Thus  the  Catskill  was  hit  twenty 
times.  The  worst  wound  was  from  a  rifled  shot,  which  broke  the 
deck-plating  forward,  going  through  it,  breaking  a  beam  beneath, 
and  spending  its  force  on  an  iron  stanchion,  which  it  settled  half 
an  inch. 

The  Ironsides  was  frequently  struck.  One  of  the  shots  broke 
oft'  and  carried  away  one  of  her  port  shutters,  and  her  wooden 
bows  were  penetrated  by  shell,  though  thej-  were  prevented  from 
doing  the  damage  tliey  otherwise  must  liave  done,  by  Commodore 
Turner's  precaution  of  protecting  the  exposed  part  of  the  vessel 
"with  sand-bags. 

But  the  poor  Keokuk — she,  of  all  others,  was  the  most  fearfully 
maltreated.  This  vessel  was  struck  ninety  times,  and  she  had 
Dineteen  holes  above  and  below  the  water-line,  some  of  a  size 
through  which  a  boy  might  crawl.  Her  tuiTcts  (five  and  three- 
quarter  inches  of  iron  in  thickness)  were  fairly  riddled,  and 
came  out  of  the  contest  mere  sieves.  During  the  action  twelve 
of  her  men  were  wounded,  among  whom  was  her  commander,  the 
gallant  Rhind. 

During  the  night  her  pumps  were  kept  at  work.  The  sea  had 
become  somewhat  rough,  however,  and  was  washing  in  through 
the  Iioles  in  her  bows.  By  daylight  it  became  obvious  that  she 
must  sink.  She  went  down  at  8  o'clock  at  the  spot  of  her  original 
anchorage. 

Such  were  the  results  of  these  thirty  minutes'  fire  which  pre- 
sented themselves  to  the  naval  chiefs  when  the  reports  came  in 
the  day  after  the  battle.  There  was  but  one  conviction  in  the 
minds  of  all  who  were  made  acquainted  with  these  facts:  the 
fight  couUl  not  be  renewed,  and  yet  it  was  fully  expected,  on  the 
night  of  the  battle,  that  another'trial  would  be  made  in  the  morn- 
ing. The  captains  of  most  of  the  irou-clads  were  j-eady  to  resume 
"battle  in  the  morning,  though  each  man  felt  that  he  was  going  to 
an  inevitable  sacrifice. 

The  grand  old  sailor,  the  noble  Dupont,  who  is  loved  with  sin- 
gular devotion  by  all  under  his  command,  com])ines  in  his  charac- 
ter that  fiery  impetuosity  which  marked  Dundonald,  with  a  rare 
intellectual  coolness  and  consummate  mental  poise.  ISo  man 
could  possibly  feel  with  greater  intensity  all  the  instincts  and 
motives  that  prompted  a  renewal  of  the  battle,  and  yet  no  man 
could  possibly  see  with  more  clearness  the  blind  madness  of  such 
an  attempt.  He  dared  to  be  wise.  Admiral  Dupont  calls  no 
councils  of  war;  but  on  his  own  motion  decided  that  the  contest 
must  end. 
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After  tills  unsuccessful  attempt  upon  Fort  Sumter,  notliing  of 
great  interest  occurred  on  the  Soutli  Atlantic  coast  until  the  17th 
of  June,  1863,  when  the  rebel  iron-clad  Atlanta  was  captured  by 
the  Weehawken,  commanded  by  Captain  John  Rodgers,  in  War- 
saw Sound,  off  Savannah. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  upon  the  12th  of  l!^ovembcr,  1861, 
the  Fingal,  an  English  Clyde-built  steamer,  ran  our  blockade, 
and  carried  a  valuable  cargo  of  arms  and  ammunition  into  the 
rebels  at  Savannah.  She  had  aboard  of  her  also  several  batteries 
of  the  celebrated  Armstrong  guns,  which  the  rebels  immediately 
mounted  in  Fort  Pulaski,  and  which  fell  into  our  hands  when 
tliat  fort  was  captured.  In  the  following  January,  the  rebels 
having  loaded  the  Fingal  with  a  cargo  of  one  thousand  bales 
of  cotton,  endeavored  to  re-run  the  blockade,  but  were  detected 
by  our  cruiser,  and  driven  back  up  the  Savannah  River.  After 
this  occurrence  the  idea  seemed  to  strike  them  that  the  Fingal 
might  be  converted  into  an  iron-clad,  and  to  this  result  they  in- 
dustriously devoted  themselves  for  the  next  fourteen  months. 
After  she  was  near  completion,  her  name  was  changed  to  the 
Georgia,  and  subsccpiently  she  received  a  new  christening  as  the 
Atlanta,  which  name  she  bore  for  over  six  months  preceding  her 
capture. 

By  an  entry  made  in  her  log-book,  on  the  24th  day  of  January, 
1863,  it  seems  that  the  Atlanta,  then  having  been  fully  completed, 
was  ordered  to  engage  our  blockading  squadron  and  Fort  Pulaski, 
and  in  the  general  lire  run  out  to  sea.  In  accordance  with  this 
programme,  she  was  fully  manned  and  equipped  for  her  voyage 
and  her  sides  slushed  for  action.  But  Admiral  Dupont,  having 
been  advised  of  this  intended  movement  by  deserters  from  SavauT 
nah,  immediately  adopted  such  precautions  that  the  Atlanta's  of- 
ficers, seeing  that  their  plans  had  been  betrayed,  immediately  gave 
up  their  adventure,  although  their  craft  was  in  sight  both  of  the 
blockading  fleet  and  Pulaski.  She  returned  to  Savannah,  and  at- 
tempted nothing  serious  until  June  following. 

On  the  7th  of  that  month,  it  was  announced  that  the  Atlanta 
was  about  to  achieve  the  most  signal  victory  of  the  war,  and  prop- 
erly christen  the  newly-adopted  Confederate  flag.  The  people  in 
Savannah  were  jubilant,  and  assembled  en  masse  upon  the  wharves 
to  bid  her  a  suitable  farewell.  The  Atlanta,  owing  to  her  draw- 
ing fifteen  feet  of  water  when  loaded  for  the  intended  cruise,  and 
St.  Augustine's  Creek  not  being  deep  enough  to  float  her  in  this 
condition,  she  only  took  on  board  her  crew  at  Savannah,  and 
steamed  down  the  river,  drawing  but  eleven  feet  of  water.  Her 
provisions  and  stores  followed  her  uj^on  some  gunboats  belonging 
to  Tatnall's  mosquito  fleet,  and  when  she  had  successfully  passed 
through  St.  Augustine's  Creek,  which  runs  from  Cranston's  Bluff 
to  the  head  of  the  Wilmington  River,  she  received,  on  board  all 
her  stores,  provisions,  ammunition,  etc.,  and  was  made  ready  for 
action.  It  occupied  six  days  in  getting  her  down  safely  from  Sa- 
vannah to  the  head  of  Wilmington  River. 

Admiral  Dupont  was  fully  apprised  of  this  intended  excursion  by 
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deserters,  ttIio,  from  time  to  time,  have  escaped  from  the  AtLanta 
and  imbosomed  their  hearts  to  him.  From  these  chivahnc  sons 
Admiral  Dupont  learned  that  the  Atlanta  was  about  to  assume 
the  offensive,  and  imitate  her  -vrorthy  predecessor,  the  Merrimac. 
Accordingh',  he  sent  the  Weehawken,  Captain  John  Rodgers  com- 
manding, and  the  Nahant,  Commander  Downes,  to  watch  the  At- 
hinta,  and  give  her  every  satisfaction  which  she  might  demand. 
The  Weehawken  and  Nahant  proceeded  to  Warsaw  Sound,  and 
took  up  their  positions  near  the  mouth  of  the  Wilmington  River, 
which  empties  into  this  sound. 

Captain  Roclgers  stationed  a  picket-boat  every  night  up  the  river, 
in  order  that  he  might  not  be  taken  unawares,  and  the  two  moni- 
tors rode  at  anchor,  anxrously  awaiting  an  introduction  to  their 
mutual  enemy.  On  the  morning  of  the  17th,  the  picket-boat,  as 
was  its  wont,  had  returned  to  the  Weehawken,  and  the  men,  hav- 
ing reported  no  suspicious-looking  steamer,  turned  into  their 
bunks,  where  the  rest  of  the  crew  were  already  enjoying  them- 
selves in  a.  sleep  undisturbed  except,  perhaps,  by  the  vision  of  a 
Binking  ram.  AVhen  the  picket  returned,  it  was  about  5  o'clock 
A.  M.,  and  hardly  had  they  "bunked,"  before  the  Atlanta  was 
Been  coming  down  the  river  some  three  miles  distant.  She  was 
coming  at  a  rapid  rate,  and  was  followed  by  two  Worden  gun- 
boats. 

No  time  was  to  be  lost.  Owing  to  its  being  flood-time,  the  mon- 
itors were  not  "  bow  on;"  that  is,  their  sterns  were  toward  the  At- 
lanta, and  it  was  necessary  for  proper  action  that  they  should  turn 
around  and  face  the  enemy.  For  fear,  on  account  of  the  shallow-  ' 
ness  of  the  water,  that  he  might  run  aground  in  ex^ecuting  this 
maneuver,  Captain  Rodgers  steamed  down  the  sound,  as  also  did 
the  Nahant,  to  deep  water,  and  having  successfully  turned,  he 
steamed  up  with  all  haste  to  meet  the  Atlanta,  which  was  com- 
ing down  upon  him  with  full  speed,  intending,  beyond  a  doubt, 
fight. 

In  order  that  the  sequel  to  this  adventure  may  be  more  fully  ap- 
preciated, it  will  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  detail  the  object  and 
intention  of  the  expedition,  as  related  subsequently  by  the  officers 
of  the  Atlanta.  They  were  fully  aware  of  the  presence  of  the 
Weehawken  and  Nahant  in  Warsaw  Sound,  but  they  intended  to 
engage  these  monitors,  and  having  captured  them,  to  send  them 
Tip  in  tow  of  their  gunboats  to  Savannah.  If,  on  engaging  our 
monitors,  they  found  themselves  unable  to  whip  and  capture  them, 
then  they  intended  to  run  past  them  and  put  out  to  sea.  Having 
gained  the  ocean,  they  were  to  proceed  immediately  to  Charleston 
harbor,  and  engage  the  blockading  fleet  there,  in  conjunction  with 
tlic  rebel  rams  at  Charleston,  which  were  to  come  down  to  our 
fleet  upon  certain  signals,  which  had  already  been  agreed  upon, 
being  made  by  the  Athanta.  Our  blockaders  having  been  annihi- 
lated, the  Atlanta  and  her  consorts  would  proceed  to  Wilmington, 
and  raise  our  blockade  there  in  a  similar  manner.  After  these  ini- 
portant  victories  had  been  gained,  then  an  indiscriminate  raid 
upon  the  Northern  seaboard  towns  and  cities  was  to  be  made,  and 
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general  havoc  ensue  upon  the  land  and  sea.     This  was  their  intenr 
tiou ;  let  us  see  how 

"The  best  laid  schemes  of  men  and  mice  gang  aft  aglee." 

The  Atlanta  came  steaming  down  upon  our  monitors,  accom- 
panied l)y  two  wooden  gunboats,  which  were  crowded  with  Savan- 
nah ladies,  who  had  come  down  to  see  the  abominable  Yankees 
receive  a  severe  castigation,  and  wave  their  perfumed  cambrics  at 
the  victorious  Atlanta  as  she  proudly  steamed  out  to  sea,  covered 
with  glory,  while  they  would  escort  back  to  Savannah  our  disabled 
monitors. 

The  Weehawken  was  coming  up  to  meet  the  rebel  iron-clad,  fol- 
lowed by  the  I^ahant,  but  at  some  distance.  The  Atlanta,  when 
she  arrived  within  six  hundred  yards  of  the  Weehawken,  ran 
aground,  but  succeeded  in  immediately  backing  ofl',  and  regaining 
her  course.  But  again,  as  if  some  strange  fatal it_y  attended  her, 
she  ran  aground  the  second  time,  and  in  this  condition  opened  fire 
upon  the  Weehawken,  which  was  then  within  four  hundred  yards 
of  her.  Our  officers,  however,  did  not  know  that  the  Atlanta  was 
agi'ound  until  the  action  was  over.  The  iirst  shot  which  the  At- 
lanta fired  was  from  her  pivot  gun,  but  it  passed  across  the  stern 
of  the  Weehawken,  and  struck  the  water  near  the  Nahant. 

Captain  Rodgers  himself,  anxious  as  ever  for  a  good  beginning, 
sighted  his  fifteen-inch  gun,  loaded  with  a  solid  shot,  and  away 
went  this  huge  missile  against  the  shutter  of  the  starboad  aft  port- 
hole, and  shivering  it  as  well  as  the  iron  and  Avood-wood  work  ad- 
joining, fell  off"  into  the  water  without  doing  furtlier  injury.  The 
Atlanta,  in  reply,  fired  another  shot  from  her  pivot  gun,  which, 
like  its  predecessor,  struck  near  the  Nahant. 

Captain  Rodgers  again  sighted  his  fifteen-inch  pet,  and  the  solid 
shot  hurled  through  the  air,  carrying  away,  in  its  fearful  passage, 
the  pilot-house  of  the  Atlanta.  The  falling  iron  and  Avood-work 
wounded  severely  two  out  of  the  three  pilots,  so  that  the  Atlanta 
was  not  only  with  but  one  pilot,  but  also  minus  her  pilot-house. 

Nothing  daunted,  however,  she  returned  the  fire  from  her  fore 
starboard  gun,  but,  alas  for  the  aim !  the  shot  failed  to  hit  the 
Weehawken.  Rodgers  again  sighted,  and  grazed  the  wreck  of  the 
pilot-house.  The  Atlanta  did  not  return  the  fire,  and  again  the 
Weehawken  sent  forth  a  fifteen-inch,  which  went  completely 
through  the  Atlanta's  smoke-stack.  To  this  the  Atlanta  replied 
with  her  pivot  gun,  and  her  shot  fell  within  two  feet  of  the  Wee- 
hawken. When  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  rebel  craft,  Cap- 
tain Rodgers,  wishing  to  encourage  such  a  laudable  ambition  on 
the  part  of  the  Atlanta's  guns,  sighted  his  gun  for  the  fifth  shot, 
and  crash  went  the  solid  fifteen-inch  ball  against  the  Atlanta's 
side,  just  aft  of  tile  starboard  fore  port-hole.  This  shot  completely 
bent  in  a  wrought-iron  armor  four  inches  thick,  and  sliivered  into 
fragments  a  four-inch  thickness  of  live-oak  plank,  and  a  four-inch 
thickness  of  Georgia  pine  plank.  These  flying  fragments  struck 
the  men  working  the  larboard  fore  gun,  killing  one  and  wounding 
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thirteen  of  them.  The  force  of  the  blow  -was  so  great,  that  every 
man  working  the  pivot  gun  fell  to  the  deck  completely  stunned. 
The  ball  itself  rolled  ofi"  from  the  Atlanta's  side  and  fell  into  the 
water. 

This  last  shot  of  the  Weehawken  caused  all  visions  of  the  block- 
ade, Charleston,  and  Wilmington  to  rapidly  fade  from  the  mental 
vision  of  the  Atlanta's  oilicers,  and  immediately  the  white  flag  was 
seen  waving  from  the  wreck  of  her  pilot-house.  The  action  was 
only  of  fifteen  minutes'  duration,  and  she  fell  a  prize  to  the  Wee- 
hawkcn's  prowess  in  twenty-six  minutes  from  the  time  she  ap- 
peared in  sight,  and  as  the  white  flag  fluttered  from  her  deck,  the 
Savannah  ladies  were  seen  rapidly  going  up  "Wilmington  River,  to 
bear  to  the  people  of  Savannah  not  the  glorious  news  of  victory, 
but  the  sad  tidings  of  defeat. 

Upon  peeing  the  white  flag,  our  men  cheered  most  lustily,  and 
Captain  Rodgers  immediately  dispatched  Lieutenant  Harmony,  of 
the  ISTahant,  in  a  small  boat  to  the  Atlanta,  to  receive  her  com- 
mander's sword,  and  take  possession  of  her  in  the  name  of  the 
navy  of  the  United  States.  As  soon  as  Lieutenant  Harmony  ar- 
rived on  board,  he  received  the  sword  of  Captain  AVcbb,  hauled 
down  the  new  Confederate  flag  which  v\'as  flying  at  her  stern,  and 
ran  up  our  own  victorious  ensign.  He  then  went  forward  and  was 
ordering  his  men  to  cast  anchor,  when  Captain  Webb  exclaimed, 
"For  God's  sake.  Captain,  don't  cast  oft'  these  anchors;  we  have  a 
torpedo  underneath  this  bow."  Lieutenant  Harmony  turned  to 
him  with  the  utmost  nonchalance,  and  said:  "I  don't  care  any 
thing  about  your  torpedoes ;  I  can  stand  them  if  you  can,  and  if 
you  don't  wish  to  be  blown  up  with  me,  you  had  better  tell  mo 
now  to  raise  the  torpedo." 

To  this  Captain  Webb  readily  assented,  and,  calling  some  of  his 
men,  pulleys  were  attached  to  a  large  iron  rod  which  ran  out  from 
the  prow,  and  soon  there  appeared  coming  out  of  the  water  a  huge 
torpedo  attached  to  the  end  of  this  rod,  which  projected  thirty 
feet  beyond  the  bow.  Lieutenant  Harmony  ordered  his  men  to 
carefally  remove  the  cap  from  the  torpedo,  and  then  fill  it  with 
■water,  in  order  that  the  powder  might  be  destroyed.  This  was 
done,  and  the  torpedo,  holding  fifty  jjounds  of  powder,  was  raised 
aloft  on  this  rod,  and  was  secured  at  an  angle  of  about  forty-five 
degrees  from  the  deck. 

A  remarkable  circumstance  in  this  affair  is  the  fact  that  Captain 
William  Webb,  formerly  a  lieutenant  in  our  navy,  and  command- 
ing the  Atlanta,  is  an  old  classmate  of  Captain  John  Rodgers, 
who  commands  the  Weehawken.  Lieutenant  Harmony  also  found 
that  the  other  otioicers  were  old  and  intimate  acquaintances  of  his 
before  the  rebellion  occurred. 

There  were  on  board  of  the  Atlanta,  at  the  time  of  capture,  as 
per  muster-roll,  twenty-one  ofiicers  and  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
four  men.  The  vessel  was  armed  with  six  guns — one  seven-inch 
pivot  gun  fore  and  aft,  and  two  six-inch  guns  on  each  broadside, 
all  Brooke  guns,  throwing  the  long,  steel-pointed  missile  of  Eng- 
lish manufacture. 
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The  JSTaliant  did  not  get  np  to  the  scene  of  action  until  the  sur- 
render had  been  made,  so  that,  mnch  to  the  regret  of  Commodore 
Downes,  he  was  not  able  to  contribute,  in  a  positive  manner,  to  the 
victory,  although  he  made  every  endeavor  to  bring  the  ISTahaut  up 
into  action. 

In  North  Carolina  and  South-eastern  Virginia  nothing  of  great 
interest  transpired  until  the  latter  portion  of  April,  1863. 

At  the  head  of  the  i^Tansemond  Kiver,  twelve  miles  from  its  con- 
fluence with  the  James,  and  about  twenty  miles  south-west  of  JN'or- 
folk,  Virginia,  is  situated  the  town  of  Suffolk.  Two  railroads 
unite  at  this  town — one  from  Norfolk  to  Petersburg,  the  other  from 
Portsmouth  to  Weldon,  North  Carolina.  This  position  was  con- 
sidered of  sufficient  importance  to  be  garrisoned  by  about  foui'teen 
thousand  men,  under  command  of  General  Peck.  Upon  this  force 
General  Longstreet,  in  April,  1863,  shortly  before  the  battle  of 
Chancellorville,  designed  to  make  a  sudden  descent  in  overwhelm- 
ing force;  to  cross  the  Nansemond,  a  narrow  and  crooked  stream, 
and  overwhelm  the  garrison,  or  at  least  seize  the  roads  to  Norfolk 
and  cut  off  the  supplies.  In  either  event  there  would  have  been 
no  earthly  obstacle  to  his  marching  unchecked  into  Norfolk  and 
Portsmouth,  as  two  small  and  raw  regiments  alone  constituted  the 
garrison  of  those  places.  His  designs  were  brought  to  naught  by 
the  watchfulness  and  skill  of  the  Federal  commander,  and  the  obsti- 
nate resistance  of  the  Federal  troops  when  conscious  of  their  danger. 

Longstreet's  plans  were  laid  with  a  completeness,  forethought, 
and  subtlet'y  that  at  once  stamp  him  as  the  able  leader  he  is  known 
to  be.  Had  General  Peck  permitted  his  army  to  be  surprised, 
beaten,  or  ca.ptured  by  his  wily  and  daring  foe,  it  would  have  only 
been  in  imitation  of  a  precedent  that  has  unfortunately  been  too 
often  established  by  some  of  our  officers,  and  his  reputation  as  a 
soldier  might  have  been  blasted  forever,  despite  his  previously 
long  and  honorable  career.  But  in  him  the  rebel  general  found 
an  adverfeary  whose  watchfulness  was  more  than  a  match  for  his 
own  skill  and  daring. 

The  objects  of  Longstreet's  attack  were  important  and  mitiifold. 
By  crossing  the  narrow  Nansemond  and  occupying  the  railroads 
in  rear,  the  city  would  fall  an  easy  prey,  together  with  its  thir- 
teen thousand  defenders,  its  vast  comniissarj',  quarter-master,  med- 
ical, and  ordnance  stores,  and  sixty  miles  of  railroad  iron.  Thence 
tlie  occupation  of  Norfolk  would  be  but  a  holiday  march.  It  is 
also  assumed  that  the  eclat  attaching  to  the  name  of  a  general 
who  should  accomplish  these  objects  may  have  had  some  influ- 
ence on  a  mind  notoriousl}^  eager  for  military  renown. 

To  crown  his  undertaking  with  success,  three  preliminary  move- 
ments were  carefully  planned  and  put  into  execution. 

1st.  The  Suffolk  garrison  must  be  weakened.  To  accomplish 
this.  Hill  Avas  sent  with  a  considerable  force  to  attack  Little 
Washington,  N.  C,  whence  he  could  in  three  or  four  days  rejoin 
the  main  army  in  Virginia. 

2d.  Pontoon  and  siege  trains  were  collected  at  proper  points, 
and  held  in  readiness  for  an  instant  move. 
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3d.  The  troops  were  also  conveniently  stationed  in  such  man- 
ner that  they  might  be  literall}^  precijntated  npon  the  doomed 
town,  sixteen  thousand  being  posted  on  the  Blackwater,  the  re- 
mainder along  the  railway  to  Petersburg.  As  was  anticipated, 
Hill's  movement  resulted  in  an  order  directing  General  Peck  to 
forward  three  thousand  troops  to  General  Foster.  It  will  now  be 
Been  in  what  manner  was  sprung  the  trap  thus  skillfully  pre- 
pared. 

Longstreet's  spies  advised  him  promptly  of  the  order  removing 
the  three  thousand  troops,  and  he  instantly  put  his  army  in  march, 
crossed  the  BlackAvater  on  several  bridges,  with  four  divisions — 
those  of  Hood,  French,  Pickett,  and  Anderson — in  all  thirty  thou- 
sand men,  moving  in  three  columns,  and  by  a  forced  march  arrived 
in  a  few  hours  before  the  Federal  camps,  surprising  and  captur- 
ing the  cavalry  pickets  as  they  advanced. 

The  Federal  general,  from  information  given  by  spies,  desert- 
ers, contrabands,  and  the  contents  of  a  captured  rebel  mail,  fath- 
omed the  plans  of  the  rebel  commander,  and  was  in  readiness  to 
receive  him.  Admiral  Lee  having  been  telegraphed,  gunboats 
were  sent  up  the  Xanscmond,  in  readiness  to  resist  and  delay, 
though  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  prevent  a  crossing.  Seeing 
this,  Longstreet  apparently  made  a  sudden  change  of  plan,  and  re- 
solved to  carry  the  place  l3y  storm.  His  columns  advanced  on  our 
works,  capturing  pickets  as  above  stated,  just  as  the  reinforce- 
ments for  General  Foster  were  leaving  on  the  train.  As  a  matter 
of  course  these  troops  were  retained. 

The  enemy,  upon  coming  within  range  of  our  works,  found 
them  firmly  garrisoned  and  bristling  with  steel.  An  interchange 
of  a  few  shots  convinced  them  that  tlie  surprise  was  a  total  failure, 
and  there  remained  only  their  numerical  superiority  as  a  guarantee 
for  final  success.  Leaving  a  considerable  force  in  front  of  the 
mi^in  defenses  of  the  town,  who  from  time  to  time  engaged  our 
troops  to  divert  attention  from  his  real  designs,  he  then  directed  hia 
attention  to  the  Xanscmond. 

Tht  first  object  to  be  attained  was  of  course  to  destroy  or  expel 
the  ami}'  and  navy  gunboats  from  the  river.  As  the  gunboats 
consisted  only  of  a  half-dozen  armed  tugs  and  ferry-boats,  (of 
these  the  Smith  Briggs  and  West  End  being  army  boats,)  with 
machinery  and  magazines  unprotected,  almost  unable  to  maneu- 
ver in  the  narrow,  shallow,  and  crooked  stream,  this  was  appar- 
ently an  easy  task.  In  the  silence  of  the  night,  battery  after  bat- 
tery was  constructed,  and  powerful  guns  placed  in  position  at 
?iOints  favorable  to  command  the  stream  and  protect  a  bridge, 
'hese  batteries,  as  soon  as  unmasked,  engaged  the  gunboats. 
Fortunately  the  river  fleet  was  commanded  by  two  otficers  young 
in  years,  but  of  unconquerable  bravery,  skill,  and  pertinacity. 
And  though  the  frail  steamers  were  riddled  with  countless  shot- 
holes,  and  a  long  list  of  casualties  attested  the  severity  of  their 
trials,  they  were  never  driven  from  the  river,  and  but  for  a  few 
days  from  the  close  vicinity  of  the  town.  The  army  gunboats, 
tinder  Captains  Lee  and  Rowe,  never  left  the  Upper  iXansemond. 
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To  Brigadier-General  Getty,  commanding  Third  division  ISTinth 
Army  Corps,  was  intrnsted  the  defenses  of  the  ]^ansemond  River. 
A  more  capable  officer  or  more  efficient  troops  conld  not  have 
been  selected  for  this  arduous  aiid  responsible  duty.  The  nature 
of  the'  duty  is  comprehended  in  the  statement  that  live  thousand 
men  were  to  hold  a  line  eight  miles  long,  and  prevent  forty  thou- 
sand from  crossing  a  stream  too  small  to  permit  a  large  steamer 
from  turning  round.  Moreover,  the  banks  of  the  JS^ansemond 
were  of  such  a  character  that  troops  could  not,  without  making 
long  marches  around  ravines,  creeks,  and  swamps,  pass  as  rein- 
forcements from  one  point  to  another.  To  remedy  this  feature  in 
the  topography,  General  Getty  instantly  commenced  the  construc- 
tion of  a  military  road  several  miles  long,  including  several 
bridges  and  long  spaces  of  corduroy,  following  the  general  course 
of  the  river  bank.  By  means  of  the  most  unheard-of  exertions 
the  troops  completed  this  road  in  three  days,  making  it  passable 
for  artillery. 

As  soon  as  the  rebel  batte^'ies  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river 
were  unmasked.  General  Getty's  skill  as  an  artillerist  was  brought 
into  play  with  remarkable  effect.  In  company  with  Colonel  But- 
ton, commanding  his  3d  brigade,  (an  officer  of  engineers,)  he 
selected  positions  for  rifle-pits  and  batteries.  .  The  ground  was 
traced  out  at  niglitfall,  and  the  nj3xt  moniing  the  astonished  rebels 
would  be  saluted  in  their  works  by  a  storm  of  rifled  shells,  fired 
by  invisible  gunners..  This  system  of  warfare  continued  for  sev- 
eral days,  the  rebels  continually  striving  to  gain  a  permanent 
foothold  on  some  point  of  the  shore,  and  being  as  continually 
baffled  by  the  resistless  gjinnery  of  our  land  batteries  and  the 
gunboats. 

On  the  18th  of  April,  however,  it  seemed  that  their  object  was 
finally  accomplished.  An  earth-work,  mounting  five  heavy  rifled 
guns,  was  established  at  Hill's  Point,  about  six  miles  from  Suffolk, 
and  of  such  strong  prgfile  and  skillful  construction  that  our  mis- 
siles could  only  bury  themselves  harmlessly  in  the  parapet,  while 
from  their  protected  position  they  maintained  a  destructive'fight 
with  the  guuboats.  The  Mount  Washington,  already  disabled  in 
an  unequal  contest  with  a  battery  higher  up,  grounded  off"  Hill's 
Point,  directly  under  the  rebel  guns.  Her  companions  refused  to 
leave  her  in  this  emergency,  and  then  for  six  long  hours  raged 
one  of  the  most  desperate  and  unequal  contests  of  the  war.  The 
gallant  Lamson,  on  his  crippled  vessel,  and  the  equally  gallant 
Gushing,  stood  over  their  smoking  guns  and  bleeding  gunners  till 
the  rising  tide  at  last  floated  them  ofl'  in  safety.  The  Commo- 
dore Barney  showed  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight  ball  and  bullet- 
holes  in  her  hull  and  machinery  ;  the  Mount  Washington  was 
even  worse  riddled. 

Admiral  Lee  having  now  ordered  the  gunboats  out  of  the  npper 
Nansemond,  matters  wore  a  desperate  aspect.  At  this  crisis  the 
fertile  genius  of  Lieutenant  Lamson  devised  a  plan  which  was  ap- 
proved by  General  Peck,  the  conception  of  which  was  only  less 
,  brilliant  than  its  subsequent  execution.     He  proposed  to  General 
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Getty  the  capture  of  tlie  Hill's  Point  batteiy.     The  following  ex- 
tract from  an  eye-witness  describes  this  brilliant  feat : 

"  Shortly  before  sunset,  on  the  19th  of  April,  the  gunboats  on 
the  river,  and  the  four  rifled  guns  at  and  near  Battery  Stevens, 
opened  a  terrific  fire  upon  the  rebel  battery.  Meantime,  detach- 
ments from  the  89th  New  York  volunteers,  Lieutenant-Colonel 
England,  and  8th  Connecticut,  Colonel  Ward,  in  all  two  hundred 
and  eighty  men,  embarked  on  board  the  gunboat  Stepping  Stones^ 
Lieutenant  Lamson,  at  a  point  about  a  mile  above  the  battery. 
Protected  by  the  artillery  fire,  the  gunboat  boldly  steamed  down 
the  river,  and  ran  close  to  the  shore  about  two  hundred  yards 
above  the  rebel  works,  the  shore  at  that  point  being  an  abrupt 
bluif.  Immediately  the  troops  disembarked,  wading  to  their  w^aists 
in  water,  ascended  the  bluii",  and  with  loud  cheers  charged  on  the 
rear  of  the  fort.  Meantime,  the  gunboat's  crew  had  landed  four 
boat  howitzers,  placed  them  in  position,  and  opened  on  the  fort. 
The  enemy,  taken  completely  by  surprise,  were  able  to  discharge 
but  two  or  three  volleys  of  musketry  and  one  gun,  when  our 
troops  entered  the  work  and  captured  the  entire  party  of  seven 
officers  and  one  hundred  and  thirty  men,  with  five  brass  guns  and 
a  large  supply  of  ammunition." 

The  capture  of  the  Hill's  Point  battery  alarmed  the  rebels  to 
such  an  extent  that  they  instantly  turned  their  attention  to  secur- 
ing their  own  position.  Defensive  lines  of  vast  length  and  consid- 
erable strength  protected  their  front  for  a  distance  of  several 
miles,  trees  were  felled  and  abattis  planted  in  front,  and  every 
measure  wliich  the  resources  of  skillful  engineering  could  devise 
was  adopted  to  resist  the  terrible  artillery  tire  of  our  batteries, 
and  to  foil  sorties,  should  any  be  made. 

General  Peck,  continually  vigilant  to  observe  an_y  change  in  the 
location,  strength,  or  plans  of  the  enemy,  repeatedly  sent  out  col- 
umns of  moderate  strength  to  attack  the  enemy.  A  reconnois- 
sance,  made  on  the  24th,  by  General  Corcoran,  on  the  Edenton, 
and  another  by  Colonel  Foster  on  the  Somerton  road,  resulted  in 
lively  skirmishes,  in  wdiich  the  enemy's  outposts  were  driven  back 
to  their  main  lines,  before  whose  formidable  strength  our  weak 
columns  Avere  in  turn  compelled  to  retire. 

General  Peck  had  divided  his  entire  circle  of  defense  (including 
the  JSTansemond)  into  sections  of  convenient  length,  to  the  direct 
responsibility  of  which  he  assigned  his  principal  subordinates. 
That  of  General  Getty,  which  was  by  far  the  longest  and  weakest, 
was  subsequently  subdivided  into  the  line  of  the  Jericho,  under 
General  Ilarland, .  and  that  of  the  Nansemond,  under  Colonel 
Dutton.  * 

The  vast  labors  performed  by  Getty's  division  during  the  three- 
weeks  siege,  consisting  of  forts,  rifle-pits,  batteries,  roads,  bridges, 
and  timber-cutting,  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  Nevertheless, 
these  troops  exhibited  to  the  last  no  other  feeling  than  that  of 
the  most  praiseworthy  patience,  courage,  and  devotion  to  duty. 
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Every  able-bodied  man  in  tbis  division  was  employed  every 
day,  and  not  nnfreqnently  at  nigbt,  either  on  picket  or  fatigue 
duty.  Repeatedly,  also,  the  pickets  themselves  were  compelled  to 
handle  the  pick  and  shovel. 

An  amusing  incident  is  related  in  this  connection.  A  soldier 
in  a  'New  Hampshire  regiment,  while  wearily  digging  during  the 
small  hours  of  the  morning,  was  heard  to  remark  to  his  neigh- 
bor, "I  sav.  Bill!  I  hope  'old  Peck'  will  die  two  weeks  before 
I  do." 

"Wlay  so?"  queried  his  friend. 

"Because  he'll  have  hell  so  strongly  fortified  that  I  can't  get 
in,"  was  the  irreverent  reply. 

An  inspection  of  the  defenses  of  the  ISTansemond  at  the  close 
of  the  siege  would  have  convinced  an  observer  that  if  the  river 
Styx  is  ever  made  equally  difficult  to  cross,  the  soldier's  remark 
was  not  void  of  reason. 

On  the  20tli  of  April,  rebel  reinforcements  commenced  arriv- 
ing, fresh  from  the  fruitless  siege  of  Little  Washington.  Before 
the  30th,  more  than  ten  thousand  troops  under  General  T>.  H. 
Hill  had  joined  Longstreet.  Fortunately,  however,  reinforce- 
ments from  Washington  had  commenced  arriving  at  Suffolk,  and 
the  enemy  having  lost  the  golden  moments  aftbrded  by  its  orig- 
inally weak  condition,  it  was  now  regarded  as  almost  impreg- 
nable. 

Longstreet  manifestly  entertained  a  similar  opinion,  but  was 
loth  to  relincpiish  his  attempt,  and  with  his  accustomed  pertinacity 
made  new  but  futile  efforts  for  final  success.  Kew  batteries  were 
secretly  constructed  and  unmasked,  only  to  be  silenced  by  the 
deadly  fire  of  our  gunboats  and  the  Parrotts  from  our  own.  works. 
Meantime,  instances  of  individual  daring  and  skill,  on  the  part  of 
both  soldiers  and  sailors,  were  frequent,  and  prevented  the  siege 
from  assuming  a  monotonous  character. 

By  the  2d  of  May,  the  approaching  terrible  conflict  between  the 
armies  of  Hooker  and  Lee  compelled  Longstreet  to  raise  the  siege. 
Continually  on  the  alert.  General  Peck  did  not  intend  that  his 
enemy  should  steal  oft"  secretly  and  unmolested,  and  no  sooner  had 
the  retreat  fairly  commenced  than  he  resolved  to  test  its  reality. 
On  the  3d  of  May,  therefore,  a  column  about  seven  thousand  strong, 
under  Generals  Getty  and  Harlaud,  crossed  the  draw-bridge  and 
advanced  up  the  Providence  Church  road.  Simultaneously  Colo- 
nel Button  was  directed  to  cross  two  small  columns  six  or  eight 
miles  lower  down,  and  attack  the  enemy  in  flank.  General  Getty 
encountered  a  powerful  rear-guard  of  the  enemj^  in  a  position  of 
immense"  strength.  From  a  cover  of  rifle-pits  and  abattis,  and 
protected  by  impassable  ground  on  either  side,  they  poured  a  ter- 
rible fire  of  musketry  and  artillery  across  the  plain  over  which  our 
ti'oops  advanced.  With  undaunted  bravery,  however,  they  moved 
onward,  preceded  by  skirmishers,  and  from  noon  till  night  main- 
tained an  unequal  contest.  The  rebels  were  forced  from  all  their 
advanced  and  some  of  their  retired  positions,  but  at  nightfall  still 
held  their  principal  lines.    During  the  night,  which  was  excess- 
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ively  dark,  tliey  stole  away,  -while  our  weary  troops  rested  on 
■the  field.  Meantime,  Colonel  Button  had  sei^  the  21st  Connecti- 
cut, with  a  section  of  artillery  and  a  dozen  cavalrymen,  in  all  less 
than  four  hundred  men,  across  the  Kansemond  eight  miles  below. 
Advancing  toward  the  village  of  Chuckatuck,  they  encountered 
the  rebel  cavalry,  about  four  hundred  strong,  who  charged  the  col- 
umn. Major  Crosby,  commanding,  instantl}''  formed  line,  and 
opened  fire  with  musketry  and  artillery,  promptly  routing  the 
enemy.  Continuing  his  march,  he  was  perpetually  harassed  by 
the  enemy,  who  Avith  skirmishers  disputed  his  advance.  But  driv- 
ing all  before  him,  he  arrived,  after  a  march  of  eight  miles,  at  the 
West  Branch  of  the  IS^ansemond,  which  he  had  hoped  to  cross  and 
feel  the  enemy's  main  force;  but  the  bridge  was  burned,  there  was 
uo  means  of  crossing,  and  both  banks  of  the  stream  were  lined 
with  the  enem}'.  However,  he  advanced  at  double-quick,  driving 
all  those  on  his  own  side  into  the  stream  except  eighteen,  whom 
he  captured.  Thus  finding  his  further  progress  at  an  end,  he 
marched  down  the  West  Branch  to  the  Xansemond,  where  he 
bivouacked  under  cover  of  the  gunboats. 

Colonel  Button,  with  a  small  force,  crossed  in  row-boats  at  IlilFs 
Point.  After  advancing  a  short  distance,  he  found  the  enemy  in 
largely  superior  numbers  and  strongly  intrenched.  Xevertheloss, 
the  attack  commenced,  and  resulted  of  course  in  a  i-epulse.  The 
troops  were  tlien  deployed  as  skirmishers,  and  as  such  engaged  the 
enemy  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  without  important  results.  Col- 
onel Button  thus  continued  the  action,  with  the  expectation  that 
he  would  soon  be  joined  by  General  Getty's  advancing  column. 

About  midnight,  on  the  3d,  our  troops  under  Corcoran,  Bodge, 
and  Foster,  started  in  pursuit  of  the  retreating  foe,  but  only  suc- 
ceeded in  capturing  a  few  hundred  stragglers  before  the  enemy 
crossed  the  Blackwater. 

Thus  ended  the  memorable  siege  of  Suffolk,  resulting  to  the 
rebels  in  a  gain  of  nothing,  and  a  loss  of  one  thousand  five  hun- 
dred men,  five  guns,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  small  arms 
and  stores. 

The  state  of  Missouri,  during  the  spring  of  1863,  vras  again  dis- 
gturbed  by  an  invasion  of  the  rebel  army,  under  command  of  Gen- 
eral Marmaduke. 

On  Monday,  the  20th  of  April,  General  MclSTeil,  with  one  thou- 
sand two  hundred  men  and  six  pieces  of  artillery,  v/as  at  Bloom- 
field,  Stoddard  County,  and  found  that  Missouri  hud  been  invaded 
by  ]\Iarmaduke,  with  four  brigades,  being  the  First  Army  Corps 
Trans-Mississippi  Bepartment,  C.  S.  A.  On  the  21st  he  marched 
thirty  miles,  crossing  one  swamp,  in  which  he  was  si'ick  all  night. 
Part  of  his  command  were  sent  to  occupy  Ballas,  ;aid  make  re- 
connoissance  in  three  different  directions,  under  Colui .^4  La  Grange, 
Major  Torrey,  and  Captain  Paine.  Ballas  was  reached  by  the 
army  train  on  the  evening  of  the  22d,  where  it  was  ascertained 
that  Captain  Paine  had  captured  seven  prisoners,  and  Major  Torrey 
had  captured  the  sergant-major  of  Colonel  Jeflries's  regiment.  By 
separate  examination  of  these  prisoners,  it  was  evident  the  enemy, 
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in  force,  had  taken  possession  of  Fredericktown,  and  were  repair- 
ing for  additional  preparations  for  offensive  operations. 

General  McNeil,  fearing  if  he  advanced  on  Fredericktown  he 
would  find  the  enemy  gone,  and  on  their  way  to  seize  the  import- 
ant post  of  Cape  Girardeau,  instantly  turned  his  columns  toward 
the  Cape,  determined  to  beat  the  rebels  in  reaching  that  town. 
Subsequent  events  proved  the  correctness  of  the  General's  judg- 
ment. 

On  the  23d,  they  marched  to  Jackson,  twenty-three  miles,  but 
the  General  pushed  on  twelve  miles  further,  and  reached  the 
Cape. 

Friday,  24th,  communication  was  established  with  St.  Louis  via 
Jonesboro,  Illinois.  The  garrison  was  composed  of  a  part  of  the 
1st  Nebraska  infantry,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Baumer,  com- 
mandant of  the  post,  a  few  men  of  the  2d  Missouri  artillery,  under 
Captain  Meisner,  in  all  five  hundred  men,  which,  with  McNeil's 
force,  amounted  to  one  thousand  seven  hundred  men.  Colonel 
Baumer,  expecting  an  attack,  had  already  prepared  his  plan  of  de- 
fense, which  General  McNeil  adopted  without  alteration. 

On  Saturday  morniug  the  enemy  advanced  in  force  to  attack 
the  Cape,  and  our  pickets,  five  miles  from  town,  were  firing  on 
them.  The  four  forts  were  earth-works  of  the  most  simple  form, 
so  slight  in  defense  that  cavalry  could  ride  over  or  through  them 
without  pulling  a  rein.  They  were  mounted  in  all  with  ten  guns, 
twenty -four  and  thirty-two-pounders.  Colonel  Huston  commanded 
Fort  B,  with  four  guns.  "Welfley's  battery,  supported  by  two  com- 
panies of  the  1st. Nebraska  and  1st  Wisconsin  cavalry,  commanded 
the  approach  via  Bloomfield. 

Captain  McClanahan,  with  the  2d  regiment  Missouri  State  mi- 
litia, commanded  the  approach  by  way  of  Jackson,  and  did  good 
service  in  dismounting  one  of  the  enemy's  pieces,  and  doing  fear- 
ful execution  in  his  ranks.  A  section  of  rifled  cannon,  long 
twelve's,  under  charge  of  Lieutenant  Stauber,  were  on  the  right 
of  Fort  B,  being  the  right  line  of  defense,  while  Fort  D  was  the  ex- 
treme left,  commanding  the  approach  to  the  town  on  the  south. 
This  was  the  weak  point  of  the  line,  but  was,  fortunately,  not  at- 
tacked by  the  enemy.  In  the  afternoon,  it  became  evident  that 
Marmaduke,  with  his  whole  force  of  ten  thousand  men,  divided 
into  four  brigades,  under  Colonels  Carter,  Burbage,  Shelby,  and 
Green,  had  masked  their  forces  for  an  attempt  to  storm  the  place. 

Our  artillery  were  advanced  to  within  four  hundred  yards  of 
their  line,  and  were  most  admirably  served  by  Lieutenants  Jacoby, 
Stauber,  and  Captain  Callahan,  supported  by  the  1st  Nebraska, 
1st  Wisconsin,  and  a  battalion  of  the  32d  Iowa  as  sharp-shooters, 
who  kept  the  enemy  in  check.  In  vain  their  ofi&cers  urged  them 
to  the  onset — ^they  could  not  face  the  music.  Their  loss  in  oflScera 
was  severe. 

The  enemy  retired  at  2  o'clock  and  30  minutes,  simultaneously 
wim  the  arrival  of  reinforcements,  who  doubtless  were  seen  by 
them  descending  the  river. 

General  McNeil  having  determined  to  maintain  the  post  to  the 
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last  extremity,  and  fearing  that  the  overwhelming  force  of  the 
rebels  might  force  him  to  his  last  resort — that  is,  retiring  his 
whole  force  into  Fort  C,  and  battering  the  town  down  about 
their  ears — the  several  steamboats  arriving  were  seized,  and  the 
large  amount  of  public  stores,  teams,  wagons,  etc.,  were  carried 
over  to  Illinois,  so  that,  if  the  town  fell,  its  loss  should  be  as 
harmless  to  the  Government  as  possible.  The  women  and  chil- 
dren were  also  removed,  and  the  little  garrison  then  seemed  as 
one  man,  resolved  to  do  or  die.  All  that  caused  any  apprehen- 
sion in  the  minds  of  the  leading  officers  for  the  result,  was  the 
weakness  of  their  left,  and  many  a  fervent  prayer  went  up  for 
the  arrival  of  a  gunboat  to  strengthen  that  point. 

At  10  o'clock  Saturday  night,  the  pickets  reported  the  arrival 
at  their  post  of  a  flag  of  truce.  General  McNeil  dispatched  Col- 
onel "William  R.  Strachan,  with  instructions  to  act  for  him  in  the 
premises.  Accompanying  the  flag  of  truce  were  Colonel  Watson, 
three  majors,  and  two  captains,  with  an  escort.  They  were  not 
allowed  to  come  nearer  town  than  three  miles,  and  were  the 
bearers  of  the  following  letter : 

Head-quarters  Fourth  Division,  ) 
Near  Cape  Girardeau,  April  25,  1863.         j 
To  the  Officer  Commanding  U.  S.  Forces  in  and  around  Cape  Girardeau: 

Sir — By  order  of  Major-General  Price,  commauding,  I  formally  demand 
of  you  the  immediate  surrender,  unconditionally,  of  the  troops  in  Cape 
Girardeau  and  the  adjoining  forts,  together  with  all  the  ammunition,  stores 
and  other  property  belonging  to  the  United  States  in  the  same.  If  the 
surrender  is  made,  I  pledge  myself  to  treat  the  troops  as  prisoners  of  war, 
and  to  parole  and  exchange  them  as  soon  as  practicable.  I  shall  scrupu- 
lously protect  private  property;  no  difference  will  be  made  in  this  particular 
between  parties,  whether  Union  or  Southern  sentiment.  One-half  hour  ia 
allowed  for  your  decision. 

Colonel  Watson,  commanding  2d  Texas  cavalry  brigade,  who  bears  the 
flag  of  truce,  will  present  this  demand  and  wait  for  your  reply. 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

G.  W.  Carter, 
Colonel  Commanding  4ith  Division,  First  Army  Corps,  Trans- Mississippi  De- 
partment. 

On  reading  this  interesting  demand.  Colonel  Strachan  requested 
"Watson  to  tell  Carter  he  must  credit  General  McNeil  with  twen- 
ty-nine minutes,  as  one  was  sufficient  for  reply,  and  at  once  wrote 
the  following : 

To  G.   W.   Carter,   Commanding  First  Army   Corps,   Trans- Mississippi  De- 
partment : 
Sir — I  am  instructed  by  General  John  McNeil  to  decline  your  demand 
for  a  surrender  of  the  post  of  Cape  Girardeau.     He  thinks  himself  able  to 
maintain  its  possession. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  etc., 

William  R.  Strachan, 
Colonel  and  Chief  of  Staff. 
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That  night  the  little  garrison  lay  on  their  arras,  and  the  next 
morning,  Sunday,  26th  April,  the  enemy  opened  fire  from  two 
batteries,  one  posted  on  the  Jackson  road,  the  other  near  the 
Bloomfield  road,  at  10  o'clock  and  15  minutes.  Shortly  after  the 
engagement  had  commenced,  another  flag  of  truce  was  announced, 
and  the  following  was  brought  in : 

Head-quarters  Confederate  States  Forces,  ") 
District  of  South-east  Missouri,  April  26,  1863.  j 
General  :  I  have  this  moment  arrived,  and  learn  that  Colonel  Carter 
has  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  forces  in  Cape  Girardeau,  the  fortifica- 
tions and  Government  property,  which  demand  you  have  declined.  With 
my  combined  forces,  now  surrounding  Cape  Girardeau,  I  deem  it  an  easy 
task  to  storm  and  capture  the  town,  and  I  therefore  reiterate  the  demand 
that  you  immediately  surrender  to  me  unconditionally  your  command. 

In  case  the  demand  is  not  immediately  complied  with,  I  request  that 
you  will  inform  all  non-combatants  in  the  town  to  provide  for  their  safety, 
as  I  will  immediately  proceed  to  attack  your  position  and  storm  the  works. 
Major  Henry  Ewing,  Adjutant-General,  is  intrusted  as  the  bearer  of  this 
flag  of  truce. 

I  am,  General,  very  respectfully, 

J.  Marmaduke, 
Brigadier-  General  Commanding. 
Brigadier-General  McNeil, 

Commanding  U.  S.  Forces  in  Cape  Girardeau. 

General  Mcl^eil,  to  this  insulting  demand  after  the  first  answer, 
simply  informed  the  rebel  General  that  he  had  taken  the  pre- 
caution to  remove  the  women  and  children,  and,  so  far  from  sur- 
rendering the  place,  he  should  defend  it  to  the  last  extremity. 

Pending  this  fiag  of  truce  the  firing  was  not  discontinued,  the 
General  being  determined  that  the  rebels  should  not,  under  the 
palpable  hypocrisy  of  a  flag  of  truce,  steal  a  march  on  him. 
Major  Henry  Ewing  appeared  somewhat  disconcerted  at  not  being 
allowed  to  see  the  preparations  for  Sir  Marmaduke's  reception, 
and  remonstrated  against  the  non-cessation  of  hostilities  pending 
the  reception  of  his  contemptible  mission.  The  General  told  him 
he  was  not  engaged  just  then  in  exchanging  compliments  or  cul- 
tivating the  amenities  of  war.  The  rebels  had  his  answer  last 
night,  and  further  discussion  was  superfluous.  So  the  rebel  Major 
had  perforce  to  retire  to  his  command,  amid  the  thunder  of  ar- 
tillery and  the  sharp  rattle  of  musketry.  At  2  o'clock  and  30 
minutes,  Marmaduke  realized  the  empty  arrogance  of  his  boast 
of  taking  the  town  by  storm,  ceased  firing,  and  withdrew  his  troops, 
with  heavy  loss. 

A  proud  day  it  was  for  the  brave  and  determined  McNeil.  The 
gratitude  of  hundreds  of  citizens  was  freely  poured  out ;  they  rec- 
ognized that  against  heavy  odds  he  had  saved  their  houses  from 
pillage,  their  homes  from  desolation,  and  their  town  from  destruc- 
tion. The  reinforcements  that  arrived  never  fired  a  gun,  the  gun- 
boats never  discharged  a  shot ;  but  to  General  McNeil  and  his  little 
band  of  one  thousand  seven  hundred  heroes  belong  exclusively  the 
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honors  of  the  day.  Among  those  officers  particularly  active  were 
Colonel  Huston,  of  the  7th  Missouri  volunteers,  Lieutenant-Col- 
onel Baumer,  of  the  1st  Nebraska,  Captain  Meisuer,  of  the  artil- 
lery. Adjutants  Poole  and  Cramer  were  at  all  points  of  attack, 
and  displayed  a  zeal  and  courage  that  aided  much  toward  the 
good  fortunes  of  the  day.  Colonel  Strachan  was  constantly  em- 
ployed in  carrying  orders  and  bringing  up  supports  to  the  points 
menaced.  The  Ist  iTebraska  infantry  proved  that  officers  and 
men  could  be  fully  relied  on  in  any  emergency,  and  no  one  who 
witnessed  or  participated  in  the  attempted  storming  of  Cape  Gir- 
ardeau but  will  cheerfully  award  to  them  the  highest  praise.  On 
Monday,  at  2  o'clock  P.  M.,  General  Mcl^eil,  without  taking  any 
rest — for  Sunday  night  all  hands  were  kept  on  the  alert,  expecting 
a  night  attack — started  in  pursuit  of  the  retreating  foe.  That 
afternoon  his  wearied  men  marched  sixteen  miles  to  Whitewater, 
found  the  bridge  destroyed,  that  General  Vandever  had  made 
eight  miles  that  day,  engaged  the  enemy,  and  that  part  of  one 
company  of  the  3d  Iowa  had  been  gobbled  up  by  them.  The 
column  from  Cape  Girardeau  was  not  allowed  to  push  on,  pru- 
dential reasons  ruling  the  order  of  advance  next  morning.  Gen- 
eral McNeil,  with  the  invaluable  assistance  of  the  1st  Wisconsin, 
under  Colonel  La  Grange,  rebuilt  the  bridge  in  three  hours,  and 
the  column  pressed  on.  Colonel  Benjamin,  of  the  2d  M.  S.  M., 
having  the  advance,  they  rushed  on  some  ten  miles,  when  orders 
were  received  from  General  Vandever  to  stop  the  advance.  They 
had  captured  two  of  the  enemy  who  were  finishing  the  destruction 
of  a  bridge,  and  who  told  them  if  they  had  come  up  ten  minutes 
sooner  they  could  have  had  the  rear-guard  of  some  fifty  men,  who 
destroyed  the  bridge,  and  had  just  disappeared.  The  advance 
under  Benjamin  pushed  on  until  they  were  within  a  mile  of  the 
enemy,  who  were  in  force,  when  up  rides  an  orderly  from  General 
Vandever,  some  ten  miles  in  the  rear,  calling  on  them  to  halt. 
Orders  were  obeyed,  although  it  gave  the  enemy  additional  time 
to  move  ahead  and  rest  their  jaded  animals. 

Finally  the  column  was  allowed  to  push  on,  got  within  three 
miles  of  the  Castor,  captured  Lieutenant  Bast  and  a  few  others, 
who  admitted  they  had  no  knowledge  of  the  rapidity  of  their 
march,  and  supposed  the  Whitewater  had  effisctualily  stopped  them 
On  the  east  side  of  the  Castor  was  Carter's  division,  numbering 
over  three  thousand  effective  men ;  also,  Shelby's  division.  Both 
brigades  should  have  been  captured  at  the  Castor.  Prisoners 
frankly  admitted  that  they  expected  they  would  be  forced  to 
surrender. 

Four  times  had  McNeil's  column  been  halted  by  General  Van- 
dever, who  was  several  miles  in  the  rear,  and  that  several  times 
when  they  were  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  the  main  force  of  the 
retreating  foe,  having  driven  their  rear-guard  in  upon  their 
column.  They  arrived  within  three  miles  of  the  Castor  a  little 
after  dark.  Here  Lieutenant  Bast,  son  of  G.  Y.  Bast,  was  taking 
supper  at  a  farmer's.  The  farmer  said  that,  about  five  minutes 
Uefore,  a  sc[uadrou  galloped  by,  hailed  the  Lieutenant,  told  him 
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the  Yankees  had  rebuilt  the  bridge  and  were  close  at  hand.  The 
Lieutenant  could  not  believe  them,  and  went  back  to  supper;  but 
Lieutenant  Poole,  with  some  five  of  our  boys  from  the  advance, 
charged  by,  Lieutenant  Poole  killing  two  of  the  Texans  as  he 
passed,  and  returning,  took  the  Lieutenant  in,  who  was  so  be- 
wildered that  he  had  not  presence  of  mind  enough  to  make  his 
escape.  The  same  farmer  informed  them  the  enemy  were  at  the 
Castor,  and  could  not  cross,  the  river  being  up.  Guns  were  pushed 
on,  and  position  taken  to  sweep  the  Castor  bottom  so  soon  as  day 
should  dawn ;  but,  alas !  the  enemy  succeeded  in  crossing  during 
the  night,  and  their  sharp-shooters  were  posted  in  the  woods  on 
the  opposite  bank  to  dispute  their  crossing,  while  the  main  col- 
umn should  have  time  to  get  out  of  the  way.  A  sharp  skirmish 
ensued,  the  1st  Wisconsin  succeeded  in  driving  them,  aided  by 
artillery,  and  then  had  undisputed  control  of  the  fords,  when, 
instead  of  crossing,  it  was  understood  that  orders  had  been 
received  from  General  Vandever  abandoning  the  crossing  and 
giving  up  further  pursuit.  They  waited  for  several  hours,  when 
General  Vandever  changed  his  mind,  and  allowed  them  to  move 
on  once  more.  The  delay  prevented  their  getting  over  in  time 
to  occupy  Bloomfield  that  night.  They  moved  on  to  Bloomfield 
next  day,  having  sharp  skirmishing  in  front,  which  at  one  time 
seemed  like  advancing  toward  a  general  engagement. 

But  falling  back  was  the  ruling  order  among  the  rebels.  On 
arriving  in  Bloomfield,  several  citizens  informed  them  that  they 
were  but  two  hours  behind. 

Again  did  joy  illuminate  the  faces  of  the  brave  and  resolute 
men  of  McNeil's  column ;  but,  alas !  its  fitful  flash  soon  died  away, 
by  remaining  in  town  to  give  the  enemy  a  good  start  again,  when  it 
was  well  known  that  forty  miles  would  land  him  in  Arkansas, 
across  the  St.  Francis,  and  he  could  then  laugh  at  our  forces  with 
impunity.  Finally  General  Vandever  gave  to  General  McNeil  two 
brigades,  first  under  command  of  Colonel  J.  M.  Glover,  3d  Mis- 
souri volunteer  cavalry,  and  second  under  Colonel  La  Grange,  Ist 
"Wisconsin  cavalry.  Vandever  asked  McNeil  when  he  could  move 
"In  half  an  hour,"  replied  McNeil.  "I  will  march  at  4  in  the 
morning,"  said  Vandever.  General  McNeil  marched  all  night  with- 
out rations  or  feed,  the  men  never  murmuring,  so  anxious  were 
they  to  make  up  the  criminal  delay  at  the  Castor  and  Bloomfield. 
At  5  o'clock  A.  M.,  Colonel  Glover  became  engaged  with  the  en- 
emy, forced  them  from  their  position,  although  it  was  a  strong 
one,  and  backed  by  their  artillery.  About  four  miles  further  the 
enemy  made  another  stand.  The  artillery  was  hurried  up,  skirm- 
ishers went  to  work,  and  soon  Colonel  Glover  forced  them  again 
to  retire.  General  McNeil,  desirous  of  seizing  their  batteries, 
proposed  a  charge  from  a  battalion  of  his  regiment  at  the  next 
stand  made  by  the  foe.  The  time  soon  arrived  when  several 
companies  of  the  chivalrous  3d  Missouri  cavalry,  led  by  Colonel 
Glover  himself,  made  a  dashing  charge.  The  1st  Iowa  had  been 
ordered  to  hurry  up  and  sustain  the  3d  Missouri,  but,  from  some 
cause,  failed  to  give  the  support  that  would  have  made  the  charge 
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a  complete  success.     The  3d  Missouri  went  through  and  through 
the  enemy,  strewing  the  ground  with  rebel  dead. 

Colonel  Glover  was  unhorsed,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Carrick 
wounded  in  the  shoulder.  Captain  Mitchell  was  also  seriously 
wounded. 

After  cutting  their  way  through  the  enemy,  for  a  mile  and  a 
half,  our  forces  were  attacked  by  the  main  force  of  Texas  cavalry 
and  forced  back.  Ko  support  arrived,  although  General  McNeil 
did  all  in  his  power  to  hurry  up  the  artillery.  For  the  want  of 
timely  support  we  lost  the  advantages  that  would  have  resulted 
from  this  brilliant  charge.  For  twenty  miles  the  enemy  were 
driven  with  loss,  and  our  forces  rejoiced  at  the  prospect  of  cutting 
them  off  at  the  St.  Francis,  but  being  again  delayed,  the  enemy 
made  good  their  escape.  Next  morning  a  sharp  engagement 
ensued  between  General  McNeil  on  this  side  and  the  rebels  on 
the  other  side  of  the  St.  Francis,  during  which  time  General 
McNeil  and  his  volunteer  aid.  Lieutenant  Ankony,  both  had 
their  horses  shot  from  under  them. 

The  1st  Nebraska  infantry  again  clothed  themselves  with  im- 
mortal honor.  Leaving  the  Cape  some  twelve  hours  behind  some 
of  our  force,  they  passed  them,  and  traveled  eighty  miles  in  two 
days;  made  the  night  march  from  Bloomlield  and  participated  in 
the  twenty  miles  fight  as  though  not  a  man  was  fatigued. 

In  obedience  to  orders,  General  McNeil  fell  back  on  Bloomfield, 
and  resumed  his  march  to  Cape  Girardeau,  followed  by  a  host  of 
families,  who  dared  not  remain  at  home  after  the  Federal  troops 
were  withdrawn. 

Thus  closed  the  Sir  Marmaduke  raid  into  South-east  Missouri. 
The  rebels  had  been  driven  from  the  state,  and  much  praise  is 
due  to  the  gallant  officers  and  men  who,  conscious  of  fighting  in 
a  just  cause,  pressed  hard  upon  the  traitors,  and  at  length  com- 
piled them  to  retreat,  discomfited  and  demoralized. 
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Campaign  through  Middle  Tennessee.  Topography  of  the  Country.  Rebels  Flanlted 
and  forced  to  Retreat  beyond  the  Cumberland  Mountains.  Concentrate  at  Chatta- 
nooga. Chattanooga  evacuated  by  the  Rebels.  Battle  of  Chickamauga.  Retreat  to 
Chattanooga.  Chattanooga  Invested.  Rosecrans  superseded  by  Thomas.  Grant 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Military  Division  of  the  Mississippi. 

After  the  expulsion  of  Bragg's  army  from  Middle  Tennessee, 
the  next  objective  point  for  General  Rosecrans  was  Chattanooga. 
It  commands  the  southern  entrance  into  East  Tennessee,  the  moat 
valuable,  if  not  the  chief  source  of  supply  of  coal  for  the  manu- 
factories and  machine-shops  of  the  Southern  states,  and  is  one  of 
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the  great   gateways  through   the   mountains  to    the  interior  of 
Georgia  and  AUibaraa. 

To  better  understand  the  operations  which  followed  the  cam- 
paign in  Middle  Tennessee,  a  briei  outline  of  the  topography  of 
the  country  from  the  barrens  of  the  north-western  base  of  the 
Cumberland  range  to  Chattanooga  and  its  vicinity  will  be  neces- 
sary. 

The  Cumberland  range  is  a  lofty  mass  of  rocks,  separating  the 
waters  which  flow  into  the  Cumberland  from  those  which  flow 
into  the  Tennessee,  and  extending  from  beyond  the  Kentucky  line, 
in  a  south-westerly  direction,  nearly  to  Athens,  Alabama.  Its 
north-western  slopes  are  steep  and  rocky,  and  scalloped  into  coves, 
in  which  are  the  heads  of  numerous  streams  that  water  Middle 
Tennessee.  Its  top  is  undulating,  or  rough,  covered  with  timber ; 
soil  comparatively  barren,  and  in  dry  seasons  scantily  supplied  with 
water.  Its  south-eastern  slope,  above  Chattanooga,  for  many 
miles,  is  precipitous,  rough,  and  diflicult  all  the  way  up  to  Kings- 
ton. The  valley  between  the  foot  of  this  slope  and  the  river  sel- 
dom exceeds  four  or  five  miles  in  width,  and,  with  the  exception 
of  a  narrow  border  along  the  banks,  is  undulating  or  hilly. 

The  Sequatchie  Valley  is  along  the  river  of  that  name,  and  is 
a  canon  or  deep  cut,  splitting  the  Cumberland  range  parallel.  It 
is  only  three  or  four  miles  in  breadth  and  fifty  in  length.  The 
sides  of  this  valley  are  even  more  precipitous  than  the  great  east- 
ern and  western  slopes  of  the  Cumberland,  which  have  just  been 
described.  To  reach  Chattanooga  from  McMinnville,  or  north  of 
the  Tennessee,  it  is  necessary  to  turn  the  head  of  this  valley  by 
Pikeville  and  pass  down  the  valley  of  the  Tennessee,  or  to  cross 
it  by  Dunlap  or  Thurman. 

That  part  of  the  Cumberland  range  between  Sequatchie  and 
the  Tennessee,  called  Walden's  Kidge,  abuts  on  the  Tennessee  in 
high,  rocky  bluft's,  having  no  practicable  space  sufiicient  for  a 
good  wagon-road  along  the  river.  The  Nashville  and  Chatta- 
nooga Railroad  crosses  that  branch  of  the  Cumberland  range, 
west  of  the  Sequatchie,  through  a  low  gap,  by  a  tunnel,  two  miles 
east  of  Cowan,  down  the  gorge  of  Big  Crow  Creek  to  Stevenson, 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  on  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Rail- 
road, three  miles  from  the  Tennessee  and  ten  from  Bridgeport. 

Between  Stevenson  and  Chattanooga,  on  the  south  of  the  Ten- 
nessee, are  two  ranges  of  mountains,  the  Tennessee  River  separat- 
ing them  from  the  Cumberland;  its  channel,  a  great  chasm  cut 
through  the  mountain  masses,  which  in  those  places  abut  directly 
on  the  river.  These  two  ranges  are  separated  by  a  narrow  valley, 
through  which  runs  Lookout  Creek. 

The  Sand  Mountain  is  next  the  Tennessee,  and  its  northern  ex- 
tx'emity  is  called  Raccoon  Mountain.  Its  sides  are  precipitous  and 
its  top  barren  oak  ridges,  nearly  destitute  of  water.  There  are 
but  few,  and  those  very  diflicult,  wagon-roads  by  which  to  ascend 
and  descend  the  slopes  of  this  mountain. 

East  of  Lookout  Valley  is  Lookout  Mountain — a  vast  palisade 
of  rocks  rising  two  thousand  four  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of 
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the  sea,  in  abrupt,  rocky  cliffs,  from  a  steep,  wooded  base.  Bts 
eastern  sides  are  no  less  precipitous.  Its  top  varies  from  one  to 
six  or  seven  miles  in  breadth,  is  heavily  timbered,  sparsely  settled, 
and  poorly  watered.  It  terminates  abruptly  upon  the  Tennessee, 
two  miles  below  Chattanooga,  and  the  only  practicable  wagon-roads 
across  it  are  over  the  nose  of  the  mountain,  at  this  point,  one  at 
Johnson's  Crook,  twenty-six  miles  distant,  and  one  at  Winston's 
Gap,  forty-two  miles  distant  from  Chattanooga. 

Between  the  eastern  base  of  this  range  and  the  line  of  the 
Chattanooga  and  Atlanta  or  Georgia  State  Railroad  are  a  series  of 
narrow  valley's,  separated  by  smaller  ranges  of  hills  or  low  mount- 
ains, over  which  there  are  quite  a  number  of  practicable  wagon- 
roads  running  eastward  toward  the  railroad. 

The  first  of  these  ranges  is  Missionary  Ridge,  separating  the 
waters  of  Chickamauga  from  Chattanooga  Creek. 

A  higher  range  with  fewer  gaps,  on  the  south-east  side  of  the 
.  Chickamauga,  is  Pigeon  Mountain,  branching  from  Lookout,  near 
Dougherty's  Gap,  some  forty  miles  south  from  Chattanooga.  It 
extends  in  a  northerly  direction,  bearing  eastward,  until  it  is  lost 
in  the  general  level  of  the  country  near  the  line  of  the  Chatta- 
nooga and  Lafayette  road. 

East  of  these  two  ranges  and  of  the  Chickamauga,  starting 
from  Ottowah  and  passing  by  Ringgold  to  the  west  of  Dalton,  is 
Taylor's  Ridge — a  rough,  rocky  range,  traversable  by  wagon-roads 
only,  through  gaps  generally  several  miles  apart. 

Missionary  Ridge  passes  about  three  miles  east  of  Chattanooga, 
ending  near  the  Tennessee  at  the  mouth  of  the  Chickamauga. 
Taylor's  Ridge  separates  the  East  Tennessee  and  Georgia  Railroad 
from  the  Chattanooga  and  Atlanta  Railroad. 

The  junction  of  these  roads  is  at  Dalton,  in  a  valley  east  of  Tay- 
lor's Ridge,  and  west  of  the  rough  mountain  region,  in  which  are 
the  sources  of  the  Cossa  River.  This  valley,  only  about  nine  or  ten 
miles  wide,  is  the  natural  southern  gateway  into  East  Tennessee, 
while  the  other  valleys  just  mentioned  terminate  northwardly  on 
the  Tennesse  to  the  west  of  it,  and  extend  in  a  south-westerly  di- 
rection toward  the  line  of  the  Cossa,  the  general  direction  of 
which,  from  the  crossing  of  the  Atlanta  road  to  Rome  and  thence 
to  Gadsden,  is  south-west. 

To  reach  Chattanooga  from  the  position  of  General  Rosecrans's 
army  at  McMinnville,  Tullahoma,  Dccherd,  and  Winchester,  cross- 
ing the  Tennessee  above  it,  it  was  necessary  either  to  pass  north  of 
the  Sequatchie  Valley,  by  Pikesville  or  Kingston,  or  to  cross  the 
main  Cumberland  and  the  Sequatchie  Valley  by  Dunlap  or  Thur- 
man  and  Waldon's  Ridge,  by  the  routes  passing  through  these 
places — a  distance  from  sixty-five  to  seventy  miles,  over  a  country 
destitute  of  forage,  poorly  supplied  with  water,  by  narrow  and 
difficult  wagon-roads. 

The  main  Cumberland  range  could  also  have  been  passed,  on 
an  inferior  road,  by  Pelham  and  Tracy  City  to  Thurman. 

The  most  southerly  route  on  which  to  move  troops  and  trans- 
portation to  the  Tennessee,  above  Chattanooga,  was  by  Cowan,  Uni- 
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versity,  Battle  Creek,  and  Jasper,  or  by  Tantallon,  Anderson, 
Stevenson,  Bridgeport,  and  the  mouth  of  Battle  Creek,  to  same 
point,  and  thence  by  Thurman,  or  Dunlap  and  Poe's  Tavern,  across 
"Walden's  Ridge.  The  University  road,  though  difficult,  was  the 
best  of  these  two;  that  by  Cowan,  Tantallon,  and  Stevenson  being 
very  rough  between  Cowan  and  Anderson,  and  much  longer. 

There  were  also  three  roads  across  the  mountains  to  the  Tennes- 
see River  below  Stevenson,  the  best  but  much  the  longest  by 
Fayetteville  and  Athens — a  distailce  of  seventy  miles. 

The  next,  a  very  rough  wagon-road  from  Winchester  by  Salem, 
to  Larkinsville,  and  an  exceedingly  rough  road  by  the  way  of 
Mount  Top ;  one  branch  leading  thence  to  Bellefont  and  the  other 
to  Stevenson. 

On  these  latter  routes  little  or  no  forage  was  to  be  found,  except 
at  the  extremeties  of  the  lines,  and  they  were  also  scarce  of  water. 
The  one  by  Athens  has  both  forage  and  water  in  abundance. 

It  was  evident,  from  this  description  of  the  topography,  that  to 
reach  Chattanooga,  or  penetrate  the  country  south  of  it,  on  the 
railroad,  by  crossing  the  Tennessee  below  Chattanooga,  was  a  dif- 
ficult task.  It  was  necessary  to  cross  the  Cumberland  Mountains, 
with  subsistence,  ammunition,  at  least  a  limited  supply  of  forage, 
and  a  bridge-train;  to  cross  Sand  or  Raccoon  Mountains  into 
Lookout  Valley,  then  Lookout  Mountain,  and  finally  the  lesser 
ranges;  Missionary  Ridge,  if  the  army  went  directly  to  Chatta- 
nooga; or  Missionary  Ridge,  Pigeon  Mountain,  and  Taylor's  Ridge, 
if  the  attempt  was  made  to  strike  the  railroad  at  Dalton  or  south 
of  it.  The  valley  of  the  Tennessee  River,  though  several  miles  in 
breadth  between  the  bases  of  the  mountains,  below  Bridgeport,  is 
not  a  broad  alluvial  farming  country,  but  full  of  barren  oak  ridges, 
sparsely  settled,  and  but  a  small  part  of  it  under  cultivation. 

Before  again  commencing  active  operations,  General  Rosecrans 
determined  to  repair  the  iTashville  and  Chattanooga  Railroad,  to 
bring  forward  to  TuUahoma,  McMinnville,  Dechard,  and  Winches- 
ter needful  forage  and  subsistence,  which  it  was  impossible  to 
transport  from  Murfreesboro  to  those  points  over  the  horrible  roads 
which  were  encountered  on  the  advance  to  Tullahoma.  As  soon 
as  the  railroad  was  in  running  order  to  these  points,  the  repairs 
were  extended  on  the  main  stem  of  the  road  to  Stevenson  and 
Bridgeport  and  the  Tracy  City  Branch,  so  that  supplies  could  be 
placed  in  depot  at  those  points  from  which  to  draw  after  the 
mountains  had  been  crossed. 

Through  the  zeal  and  energy  of  Colonel  Innis  and  his  regiment 
of  Michigan  engineers,  the  main  road  was  open  to  the  Elk  River 
bridge  by  the  13th  of  July,  and  the  Elk  River  bridge  and  the  main 
stem  to  Bridgeport  by  the  25th,  and  the  branch  to  Tracy  City  by 
the  13th  of  August. 

As  soon  as  the  main  stem  was  finished  to  Stevenson,  Sheridan's 
division  was  advanced,  two  brigades  to  Bridgeport  and  one  to 
'  Stevenson,  and  commissary  and  quarter-master  stores  pushed  for- 
ward to  the  latter  place  with  all  practicable  speed.  These  sup- 
plies began  to  be  accumulated  at  this  point  in  sufficient  quantities 
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by  the  Sth  of  August,  and  corps  commanders  were  that  day  di- 
rected to  supply  their  troops,  as  soon  as  possible,  with  rations  and 
forage  sufficient  for  a  general  movement. 

The  Tracy  City  Branch,  built  for  bringing  coal  down  the  mount- 
ains, has  such  high  grades  and  sharp  curves  as  to  require  a  pecu- 
liar engine.  The  only  one  at  the  disposition  of  General  Rosecrans, 
answering  the  purpose,  having  been  broken  on  its  way  from  Nash- 
ville, was  not  repaired  until  about  the  12th  of  August.  It  was 
deemed  best,  therefore,  to  delay  the  movement  of  the  troops  until 
that  road  was  completely  available  for  transporting  stores  to  Tracy 
City. 

The  movement  over  the  Cumberland  Mountains  began  on  the 
morning  of  the  16th  of  August,  as  follows: 

General  Crittenden's  corps  in  three  columns;  General  "Wood, 
from  Hillsboro,  by  Pelham  to  Thurman,  in  Sequatchie  Valley; 
General  Palmer  from  Manchester  by  the  most  practicable  route  to 
Dunlap;  General  Van  Cleve,  with  two  brigades  from  McMinnville, 
the  third  being  left  in  garrison  there,  by  the  most  practicable  route 
to  Pikeviile,  the  head  of  Sequatchie  Valley ;  Colonel  Minty's 
cavalry  to  move  on  the  left  by  Sparta,  to  drive  back  Debrel's  cav- 
alry toward  Kingston,  where  the  enemy's  mounted  troops,  under 
Forrest,  were  concentrated,  and  then,  covering  the  left  flank  of 
Van  Cleve's  column,  to  proceed  to  Pikeviile. 

The  Fourteenth  Army  Corps,  Major-General  George  II.  Thomas 
commanding,  moved  as  follows :  General  Reynolds,  from  Univer- 
sity, by  way  of  Battle  Creek,  to  take  post,  concealed,  near  its 
mouth ;  General  Brannan  to  follow  him ;  General  Negley  to  go 
by  Tantallon  and  halt  on  Crow  Creek,  between  Anderson  and 
Stevenson ;  General  Baird  to  follow  him,  and  camp  near  Anderson. 

The  Twentieth  Corps,  Major-General  A.  McD.  McCook  com- 
manding, moved  as  follows :  General  Johnson  by  Salem  and  Lar- 
kiu's  Ford  to  Bellefont;  General  Davis  by  Mount  Top  and  Crow 
Creek  to  near  Stevenson. 

The  three  brigades  of  cavalry  moved  by  Fayetteville  and  Athens, 
to  cover  the  line  of  the  Tennessee  from  Whitesbury  up. 

On  his  arrival  in  Sequatchie  Valley,  General  Crittenden  was  to 
send  a  brigade  of  infantry  to  reconnoiter  the  Tennessee,  near  Har- 
rison's Landing,  and  take  post  at  Poe's  Cross-roads.  Minty  was 
to  reconnoiter  from  "Washington  down,  and  take  post  at  Smith's 
Cross-roads,  and  Wilder's  brigade  of  mounted  infantry  was  to  re- 
connoiter from  Harrison  Landing  to  Chattanooga,  and  be  sup- 
ported by  a  brigade  of  infantry  which  General  Crittenden  was  to 
send  from  Thurman  to  the  foot  of  the  eastern  slope  of  Walden's 
Ridge,  in  front  of  Chattanooga. 

These  movements  were  completed  by  the  evening  of  the  20th 
of  August.  Hazen's  brigade  made  the  reconnoissance  on  Harri- 
son's Landing,  and  reported  the  enemy  throwing  up  works  there, 
and  took  post  at  Poe's  Cross-roads,  on  the  21st.  "Wagner  with 
his  brigade  supported  "Wilder  in  his  reconnoissance  on  Chatta- 
nooga, which  they  surprised  and  shelled  from  across  the  river, 
creating  no  little  agitation. 
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-  Thus  the  army  passed  the  first  great  barrier  between  it  and  the 
objective  point,  and  arrived  opposite  the  enemy,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Tennessee. 

The  crossing  of  the  river  required  that  the  best  points  should  be 
chosen,  and  means  provided  for  the  crossing.  The  river  was  re- 
connoitered,  the  pontoons  and  trains  ordered  forward  as  rapidly 
as  possible,  hidden  from  view  in  rear  of  Stevenson,  and  prepared 
for  use.  By  the  time  they  were  read}',  the  places  of  crossing  had 
been  selected,  and  dispositions  made  to  begin  the  operation. 

It  was  very  desirable  to  conceal  to  the  last  moment  the  points 
of  crossing,  but  as  the  mountains  on  the  south  side  of  the  Ten- 
nessee rise  in  precipitous  rocky  blufts  to  the  height  of  eight  hun- 
dred or  one  thousand  feet,  completely  overlooking  the  whole 
valley  and  its  coves,  this  was  next  to  impossible. 

Kot  having  pontoons  for  two  bridges  across  the  river.  General 
Sheridan  began  tressel  work  for  parts  of  one  at  Bridgeport,  while 
General  Reynolds's  division,  seizing  Shellmont,  captured  some 
boats,  and  from  these  and  material  picked  up,  prepared  the  means 
of  crossing  at  that  point,  and  General  Brannau  prepared  rafts  for 
crossing  his  troops  at  the  mouth  of  Battle  Creek. 

The  laying  of  the  pontoon  bridges  at  Caperton's  Ferry  was 
very  handsomely  done  by  the  troops  of  General  Davis,  under  the 
direction  of  General  McCook,  who  crossed  his  advance  in  pontoons 
at  daylight,  driving  the  enemy's  cavalry  from  the  opposite  side. 
The  bridge  was  ready  for  crossing  by  11  o'clock  A.  M.  the  same 
day,  but  in  plain  view  from  the  rebel  signal  stations  opposite 
Bridgeport. 

The  bridge  at  Bridgeport  was  finished  on  the  29th  of  August, 
but  an  accident  occurred  which  delayed  its  final  completion  till 
September  2. 

The  movement  across  the  river  was  commenced  on  the  29th,  and 
completed  on  the  4th  of  September,  leaving  the  regular  brigade 
in  charge  of  the  railroad  and  depot  at  Stevenson  until  relieved  by 
Granger,  who  was  directed,  as  soon  as  practicable,  to  relieve  it  and 
take  charge  of  the  rear. 

General  Thomas's  corps  was  to  cross  as  follows:  One  division 
at  Caperton's  and  one  at  Bridgeport;  Reynolds  at  Shellmont,  in 
boats,  and  one  division  at  Battle  Creek,  on  rafts.  All  were  to  use 
the  bridge  at  Bridgeport  for  such  portions  of  their  trains  as  they 
might  find  necessary,  and  to  concentrate  near  Trenton,  and  send 
an  advance  to  seize  Frick  or  Cooper's  and  Stevens's  Gaps,  on  the 
Lookout  Mountain,  the  only  practicable  routes  leading  down  the 
mountains  into  the  valley,  called  McLemore's  Cove,  which  lies  at 
its  eastern  base,  and  stretches  north-westwardly  toward  Chatta- 
nooga. 

General  McCook's  corps  was  to  cross:  two  divisions  at  Caper- 
ton's Ferry,  move  to  Valley  Head  and  seize  Winston's  Gap,  while 
Sheridan  was  to  cross  at  Bridgeport  as  soon  as  the  bridge  was  laid, 
and  join  the  rest  of  his  corps  near  Winston's,  by  way  of  Trenton. 

General  Crittenden's  corps  was  ordered  down  the  Sequatchie, 
leaving  the  two  advanced  brigades,  under  Hazen  and  Warren, 
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with  Minty's  cavalry  and  "Wilder's  mounted  infantry,  to  watch  and 
annoy  the  enemy.  It  was  to  cross  the  river,  following  Thomas's 
corps,  at  all  three  crossings,  and  to  take  post  on  the  Murphy's 
Hollow  road,  push  an  advance  brigade  to  reconnoiter  the  enemy  at 
the  foot  of  Lookout,  and  take  part  at  Wauhatchie,  communicating 
from  his  main  body  with  Thomas,  on  the  right  up  the  Trenton 
Valley,  and  threatening  Chattanooga  by  the  pass  over  the  point 
of  Lookout. 

The  cavalry,  crossed  at  Caperton's  and  a  ford  near  Island  Creek, 
were  to  unite  in  Lookout  Valley,  take  post  at  Rawliugsville,  and 
reconnoiter  boldly  toward  Eome  and  Alpine. 

These  movements  were  completed  by  McCook's  and  Crittenden's 
corps  on  the  6th,  and  by  Thomas's  corps  on  the  8th  of  September. 

The  first  barrier  south  of  the  Tennessee  being  crossed,  the  enemy 
was  found  firmly  holding  the  Point  of  Lookout  Mountain  with  in- 
fantry and  artillery,  while  it  was  reported  that  the  rebel  forces  in 
East  Tennessee  were  concentrating  at  Chattanooga.  To  dislodge 
him  from  that  place,  it  was  necessary  to  carry  Lookout  Mountain, 
or  so  to  move  as  to  compel  him  to  quit  his  position,  by  endanger- 
ing his  line  of  communication.     The  latter  plan  was  chosen. 

The  cavalry  was  ordered  to  advance  on  our  extreme  right  to 
Summerville,  in  Broomtown  Valley,  and  General  McCook  was  or- 
dered to  support  the  movement  by  a  division  of  infantry  thrown 
forward  to  the  vicinity  of  Alpine,  which  was  executed  on  the  8th 
and  9th  of  September. 

General  Thomas  was  ordered  to  cross  his  corps  by  Frick's  or 
Cooper's  and  Stevens's  Gaps,  and  occupy  the  head  of  McLemore's 
Cove. 

General  Crittenden  was  ordered  to  reconnoiter  the  front  of  Look- 
out Mountain,  sending  a  brigade  upon  an  almost  impracticable 
path,  called  the  Nickajack  Trace,  to  Summertown,  a  hamlet  on 
the  summit  of  the  mountain,  overlooking  Chattanooga,  and  hold- 
ing the  main  body  of  his  corps,  either  to  support  these  reconnois- 
sances,  to  prevent  a  sortie  of  the  enemy  over  the  nose  of  Lookout, 
or  to  enter  Chattanooga  in  case  the  enemy  should  evacuate  it  or 
make  but  feeble  resistance.  Simultaneously  with  this  movement, 
the  cavalry  was  ordered  to  push  by  way  of  Alpine  and  Broomtown 
Valley,  and  strike  the  enemy's  railroad  communication  between 
Resaca  bridge  and  Dalton. 

These  movements  were  promptly  begun  on  the  8th  and  9th  of 
September.  The  reconnoissance  of  General  Crittenden  on  the  9th 
developed  the  fact  that  the  enemy  had  evacuated  Chattanooga  the 
day  and  night  previous,  and  his  advance  took  peaceable  possession 
at  1  o'clock  P.  M. 

His  whole  corps  with  its  train  passed  around  the  point  of  Look- 
out Mountain  on  the  10th,  and  encamped  for  the  night  at  Ross- 
ville,  five  miles  south  of  Chattanooga. 

During  these  operations.  General  Thomas  pushed  his  corps  over 
the  mountains  at  the  designated  points,  each  division  consuming 
two  days  in  the  passage. 
■  The  weight  of  evidence  gathered  from  all  sources  was,  that 
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Bragg  was  moving  on  Rome,  and  tiiat  his  movement  commenced 
on  the  6th  of  September.  General  Crittenden  was,  therefore,  di- 
rected to  hold  Chattanooga  with  one  brigade,  calling  all  the  forces 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Tennessee  across,  and  to  follow  the  enemy's 
retreat  vigorously,  anticipating  that  the  main  body  had  retired  by 
Ringgold  and  Dalton. 

Additional  information,  obtained  during  the  afternoon  and  even- 
ing of  the  10th  of  September,  rendered  it  certain  that  his  main 
body  had  retired  by  the  Lafayette  road;  but,  uncertain  whether 
he  had  gone  far,  General  Rosecrans  ordered  General  Crittenden, 
on  the  lith,  to  proceed  to  the  front  and  report,  directing  i..„  com- 
mand to  advance  only  as  far  as  Ringgold,  and  order  a  reconnois- 
sance  to  Gordon's  Mill.  His  report  and  further  evidence  satisfied 
General  Rosecrans  that  the  main  body  of  the  rebel  army  was  in 
the  vicinity  of  Lafayette. 

General  Crittenden  was,  therefore,  ordr--^'^  to  move  his  corps, 
with  all  possible  dispatch,  from  Ringgold  to  Gordon's  Mill,  and 
communicate  with  General  Thomas,  who  had  by  that  time  reached 
the  foot  of  Lookout  Mountain.  General  Crittenden  occupied 
Ringgold  during  the  11th,  pushing  "Wilder's  mounte^l  ^'^^qntry  as 
far  as  Tunnel  Hill,  skirmishing  heavily  with  the  eneu.^  o  cavalry. 
Hazen  joined  him  near  Ringgold  on  the  11th,  and  the  whole  corps 
moved  rapidly  and  successfully  across  to  Gordon's  Mill,  on  the 
12th.  "Wilder,  following  and  covering  the  movement,  had  a  se- 
vere fight  at  Lett's  tan-yard. 

During  the  same  day,  the  4th  United  States  cavalry  was  ordered 
to  move  up  the  Dry  Valley  road,  to  discover  if  the  enemy  was  in 
the  proximity  of  that  road,  on  Crittenden's  right,  and  open  com- 
munication with  Thomas's  command,  which,  passing  over  the 
mountain,  was  debouching  from  Stevens's  and  Cooper's  Gaps,  and 
moving  on  Lafayette  through  Dry  Gap  of  the  Pigeon  Mountain. 

On  the  10th,  Negley's  division  advanced  to  within  a  mile  of  Dug 
Gap,  which  he  found  heavily  obstructed,  and  Baird's  division  came 
up  to  his  support  on  the  morning  of  the  11th.  Negley  became 
satisfied  that  the  enemy  was  advancing  upon  him  in  heavy  force, 
and  perceiving  that,  if  he  accepted  battle  in  that  position,  he  would 
probably  be  cut  off,  he  fell  back,  after  a  si  arp  skirmish,  in  which 
General  Baird's  division  participated,  skillf.Jly  covering  and  secur- 
ing their  trains,  to  a  strong  position  in  front  of  Stevens's  Gap.  On 
the  12th,  Reynolds  and  Brannan,  under  orders  to  move  promptly, 
closed  up  to  the  support  of  these  two  advanced  divisions. 

During  the  same  day.  General  McCook  had  reached  the  vicinity 
of  Alpine,  and,  with  infantry  and  cavalry,  had  reconnoitered  the 
Broomtown  Valley  to  Summerville,  and  ascertained  that  the  enemy 
had  not  retreated  on  Rome,  but  was  concentrating  at  Lafayette. 

Thus  it  was  ascertained  that  the  enemy  was  concentrating  all 
his  forces,  both  infantry  and  cavalry,  behind  the  Pigeon  Mount- 
ain, in  the  vicinity  of  Lafayette,  while  the  corps  of  Rosecrans'  army- 
were  at  Gordon's  Mill,  Bailey's  Cross-roads,  at  the  foot  of  Stevens's 
Gap,  and  at  Alpine,  a  distance  of  forty  miles  from  flank  to  flank, 
by  the  nearest  practicable  roads,  and  fifty-seven  miles  by  the  route 
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subsequently  taken  by  the  Twentieth  Army  Corps.  It  had  alre&dy 
been  ascertained  that  the  main  body  of  Johnston's  army  had  joined 
Bragg,  and  an  accumulation  of  evidence  showed  that  the  troops 
from  Virginia  had  reached  Atlanta  on  the  1st  of  the  month,  and 
that  reinforcements  were  expected  soon  to  arrive  from  that  quar- 
ter. It  was,  therefore,  a  matter  of  life  and  death  to  effect  the  con- 
centration of  the  army. 

General  McCook  had  already  been  directed  to  support  General 
Thomas,  but  was  now  ordered  to  send  two  brigades  to  hold  Dough- 
erty'p  ^np,  and  to  join  General  Thomas  with  the  remainder  of  his 
command  with  the  utmost  celerit}-,  directing  his  march  over  the 
road  on  the  top  of  the  mountain,  lie  had,  with  great  prudence, 
already  moved  his  trains  back  to  the  rear  of  Little  River  on  the 
mountain,  but,  unfortunately,  being  ignorant  of  the  mountain  road, 
moved  down  the  mountain  at  Winston's  Gap,  down  Lookout  Val- 
ley to  Cooper's  Ga[',  ..^j  the  mountain  and  down  again,  closing  up 
with  General  Thomas  on  the  17th,  and  having  posted  Davis  at 
Brooks's,  in  front  of  Dug  Gap,  Johnson  at  Pond  Spring,  in  front 
of  Catlett's  Gap,  and  Sheridan  at  the  foot  of  Stevens's  Gap. 

As  8(>v  .  as  General  McCook's  corps  arrived,  General  Thomas 
moved  down  the  Chickamauga  toward  Gordon's  Mill.  Meanwhile, 
to  bring  General  Crittenden  within  reach  of  General  Thomas,  and 
beyond  the  danger  of  separation,  he  was  withdrawn  from  Gordon's 
Mill  on  the  14th,  and  ordered  to  take  post  on  the  southern  side  of 
Missionary  Ridge,  his  right  communicating  with  General  Thomas, 
where  he  remained  until  General  McCook  had  effected  a  junction 
with  General  Thomas. 

Minty  with  his  cavalry  reconnoitered  the  enemy  on  the  15th, 
and  reported  him  in  force  at  Dalton,  Ringgold,  Lett's,  and  Rock 
Springs  Church.  The  head  of  General  McCook's  column  being 
reported  near,  the  same  day,  General  Crittenden  was  ordered  to  re- 
turn to  his  old  position  at  Gordon's  Mill,  his  line  resting  along  the 
Chickamauga  via  Crawfish  Spring. 

Thus,  on  the  evening  of  the  17th,  the  troops  were  substantially 
within  supporting  distance.  Orders  were  given  at  once  to  move 
the  whole  line  north-eastwardly  down  the  Chickamauga,  with  a 
view  to  covering  the  Lafayette  road  toward  Chattanooga,  and 
facing  the  most  practicable  route  to  the  enemy's  front. 

The  position  of  the  troops  and  the  narrowness  of  the  roads  re- 
tarded General  Rj&ocrans's  movements.  During  the  day,  while  they 
were  in  progress,  Colonel  Minty's  cavalry  was  attacked  on  the  left, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Reed's  Bridge,  and  Wilder's  mounted  infantry 
were  attacked  by  infantry,  and  driven  into  the  Lafayette  road. 

It  became  apparent  that  the  enemy  was  massing  heavily  on 
Rosecrans's  left,  crossing  Reed's  and  Alexander's  Bridges  in  force, 
while  he  had  threatened  Gordon's  Mill. 

Orders  were  therefore  promptly  given  to  General  Thomas  to  re- 
lieve General  Crittenden's  corps,  posting  one  division  near  Craw- 
fish Spring,  and  to  move  with  the  remainder  of  his  corps  by  the 
widow  Glenn's  house  to  the  Rossville  and  Lafayette  road,  his  left, 
extending  obliquely  across  it  near  Kellv's  house. 
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Geueral  Crittenden  was  ordered  to  proceed  with  Yan  Cleve's 
and  Palmer's  divisions  to  drive  the  enemy  from  the  Rossville  road, 
and  form  on  the  left  of  Genei'al  Wood,  then  at  Gordon's  Mill. 

General  McCook's  corps  was  to  close  up  on  General  Thomas, 
occupy  the  position  at  Crawfish  Springs,  and  protect  General  Crit- 
tenden's right,  while  holding  his  corps  mainly  in  reserve. 

The  main  cavalry  force  was  ordered  to  close  in  on  General  Mc- 
Cook's right,  watch  the  crossing  of  the  Chickamauga,  and  act 
under  his  orders. 

The  movement  for  the  concentration  of  the  corps  more  compactly 
toward  Crawfish  Springs,  was  begun  on  the  morning  of  the  18th, 
under  orders  to  conduct  it  very  secretly,  and  was  executed  so 
slowly  that  McCook's  corps  only  reached  Pond  Spring  at  dark, 
and  bivouacked,  resting  on  their  arms  during  the  night.  Critten- 
den's corps  reached  its  position  on  the  Rossville  road  near  mid- 
night. 

It  became  more  evident  during  the  day  of  the  18th  that  the 
enemy  was  concentrating  on  the  left  of  the  Union  army.  Evi- 
dence accumulated  during  the  day  of  the  18th  that  the  en- 
emy was  moving  to  our  left.  Miuty's  cavalry  and  Wilder's 
mounted  brigade  encountered  the  enemy's  cavalry  at  Reed's  and 
Alexander's  Bridges,  and  toward  evening  were  driven  to  the  Ross- 
ville road.  At  the  same  time  the  enemy  had  been  demonstrating 
for  three  miles  up  the  Chickamauga.  Heavy  clouds  of  dust  had 
been  observed  three  or  four  miles  beyond  the  Chickamauga, 
sweeping  to  the  north-east. 

In  view  of  all  these  facts,  the  necessity  became  apparent  that 
General  Thomas  must  use  all  dispatch  in  moving  his  corps  to  the 
position  assigned  it.  He  was,  therefore,  directed  to  proceed  with 
all  dispatch,  and  General  McCook  to  close  up  to  Crawfish  Springs 
as  soon  as  Thomas's  column  was  out  of  the  way.  Thomas  pushed 
forward  uninterruptedly  during  the  night,  and  at  daylight  the 
head  of  his  column  had  reached  Kelley's  house  on  the  Lafayette 
road,  where  Baird's  division  was  posted.  Brannan  followed  and 
was  posted  on  Baird's  left,  covering  the  roads  leading  to  Reed's 
and  Alexander's  Bridges. 

At  this  point  Colonel  McCook,  of  General  Granger's  command, 
who  had  made  a  reconnoissance  to  the  Chickamauga  the  evening 
before,  and  had  burned  Reed's  Bridge,  met  General  Thomas  and 
reported  that  an  isolated  brigade  of  the  enemy  was  this  side  of 
the  Chickamauga,  and  the  bridge  being  destroyed,  a  rapid  move- 
ment in  that  direction  might  result  in  the  capture  of  the  force 
thus  isolated. 

General  Thomas  ordered  Brannan,  with  two  brigades,  to  recon- 
noiter  in  that  direction,  and  attack  any  small  force  he  should 
meet.  The  advance  brigade,  supported  by  the  rest  of  the  division, 
soon  encountered  a  strong  body  of  the  enemy,  attacked  it  vigor- 
ously, and  drove  it  back  more  than  half  a  mile,  where  a  very 
strong  column  of  the  enemy  was  found,  with  the  evident  inten- 
tion of  turning  Thomas's  left  and  gaining  possession  of  the  La- 
fayette road  between  him  and  Chattanooga. 
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This  vigorous  movement  disconcerted  the  plans  of  the  enemy 
and  brought  on  the  battle  of  the  19th  of  September,  generally 
known  as  the  first  day  of  the  battle  of  Chickamauga. 

®n  the  morning  of  Saturday,  the  Union  line  of  battle,  as 
formed,  ran  along  the  Rossville  and  Lafayette  roads  due  north 
and  south,  the  right  resting  at  Gordon's  Mills,  the  left  at  Kelly's 
house.  On  the  extreme  left,  Brannan,  next  Baird  and  Reynolds, 
with  Johnson  in  reserve  in  the  center,  Palmer  on  the  right  of 
Reynolds,  Van  Cleve  on  his,  and  Wood  at  Gordon  Mills — the 
line  completed  by  Davis's  and  Sheridan's  divisions,  faced  a  little 
east  of  south.  Negley  formed  a  defensive  crochet  at  Owen's  Ford, 
higher  up  the  valley.     Detached  from  this  line,  covering  the  Ring- 

fold  approach  to  Rossville,  the  reserve  corps,  under  General  Gor- 
on  Granger,  was  stationed,  but  not  operating  with  the  main 
column,  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  formed  part  of  the  line  of 
battle. 

The  early  forenoon  of  Saturday,  the  19th,  passed  away  without 
forewarning  of  the  approaching  conflict ;  but  shortly  before  11 
o'clock,  the  storm  that  had  been  brewing  all  the  morning  on  the 
rebel  side,  burst  forth  in  the  expected  situation.  At  that  time,  a 
long  mass  of  rebel  infantry  was  seen  advancing  upon  Brannan's 
division  on  the  extreme  left.  It  first  came  upon  the  second  bri- 
gade, Colonel  Croxton  commanding,  and  soon  forced  it  back  de- 
spite its  determined  resistance.  The  two  other  brigades  of  the 
division  at  once  came  to  its  assistance,  and  succeeded  in  checking 
the  progress  of  the  rebels  and  driving  them  back ;  but  their  col- 
umn being  in  turn  strongly  reinforced,  they  advanced  again  with 
wild  yells.  So  powerful  was  the  momentum  of  the  assault  that 
it  pushed  Brannan  back  to  and  beyond  his  position  in  the  line, 
thus  uncovering  the  left  of  Baird's  division,  which  at  once  be- 
came fiercely  engaged.  The  storm  rolling  from  left  to  right  fell 
next  upon  Johnson,  and  almost  simultaneously  on  Reynolds,  who 
wavering  at  times,  but  again  regaining  their  firmness,  gave  back 
a  little,  but  again  advanced,  until  the  troops  of  Brannan  and 
Baird,  rallied  by  their  leaders,  came  up  once  more  to  the  work. 
Then  the  order  was  issued  for  the  entire  line  to  advance,  and 
nothing  in  military  history  exceeds  in  grandeur  the  charge  of 
that  powerful  corps.  Longstreet's  men,  from  Virginia,  were  di- 
rectly opposed  to  the  troops  of  Thomas,  and  although  they  fought 
with  stubborn  determination,  they  could  not  for  a  moment  check 
the  steady  march  of  those  veteran  battalions.  They  had  already 
pushed  the  enemy  before  them  for  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  recov- 
ering all  the  lost  ground  and  much  of  the  material  of  wat  lost 
in  the  morning;  and  Longstreet  was  threatened  with  annihila- 
tion, when  a  new  danger  caused  Thomas  to  halt. 

While  our  left  was  driving  Longstreet's  corps,  Polk  and  Hill 
threw  themselves  impetuously  upon  Palmer  and  Van  Cleve,  of 
Crittenden's  corps,  who,  failing  to  advance,  left  a  gap  between 
himself  and  Thomas.  These  divisions  were  speedily  broken  in 
pieces,  and  their  complete  rout  was  imminent,  when  Davis's  divis- 
ion came  to  their  support,  and  for  a  time  restored  the  fortunes  of 
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the  day.  But  the  enemy,  knowing  that  all  depended  upon  his 
maiking  a  diversion  in  favor  of  the  defeated,  Longstreet,  massed 
nearly  the  whole  of  his  available  force,  hurled  it  upon  Van  Cleve 
and  Davis,  dr^ve  the  former  to  the  right  and  the  latter  to  the  left, 
and  entered  boldly  the  opening  thus  made.  In  this  juncture,  Gen- 
eral Rosecrans  called  up  the  divisions  of  AVood  and  l!^egley,  and 
threw  them  into  the  gap.  After  a  brief  contest  the  rebels  found 
themselves  matched ;  an  advance  was  ordered,  and  by  sunset  the 
original  position  of  the  morning  was  gained. 

During  the  night  of  Saturday  to  Sunday,  General  Rosecrans 
made  some  changes  in  the  disposition  of  forces,  and  the  line  was 
so  far  withdrawn  that  it  rested  along  a  cross-road  running  north- 
east and  south-west,  and  connecting  the  Rossville  with  the  La- 
fayette road.  By  this  change  the  line  was  contracted  by  a  mile, 
and  the  right  wing  caused  to  rest  on  a  strong  position  at  Mis- 
sion Ridge.  The  different  divisions  were  disposed  in  this  order: 
From  right  to  left,  one  brigade  of  Negley,  Johnson,  Baird,  Pal- 
mer, Reynolds ;  two  brigades  of  ISTegley,  Wood,  Sheridan,  and 
Davis,  with  the  mounted  brigades  of  Wilder  and  Minty  covering 
the  right  flank.  As  before,  Thomas  lield  the  left,  Crittenden  the 
center,  and  McCook  the  right.  Upon  the  right  of  General 
Thomas's  line,  as  held  by  Reynolds  and  Brannan,  was  a  slight 
rise  in  the  plain,  and  from  the  top  of  this  the  wdiole  field  couldi 
be  commanded.  It  was  the  key  to  the  position.  During  the 
night  Thomas's  tfoops  had  built  a  rude  breastwork  of  logs  and 
Tails  for  their  protection. 

The  battle  of  Sunday  opened  at  10  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the 
enemy  repeating  the  tactics  of  the  previous  day,  by  throwing 
themselves  first  upon  the  extreme  left  of  the  line,  formed  by  Gen- 
eral Beatty's  brigade,  of  Kegley's  division,  Thomas's  corps,  and 
for  two  hours  a  fierce  fire  swept  along  the  line  of  Thomas,  who 
held  it  without  budging  an  inch.  Again  and  again  the  rebels, 
advancing  en  echelon  by  brigade  from  the  cover  of  the  woods  into 
the  open  corn-field,  charged  with  impetuous  fury  and  terrific  yells 
toward  the  breastwork  of  logs  and  rails ;  but  each  time  the  fiery 
blasts  from  our  batteries  and  battalions  swept  over  and  around 
them,  and  their  ranks  were  crumbled  and  swept  away. 

In  answer  to  a  message  from  General  Thomas,  asking  for  rein- 
forcements, which  led  General  Rosecrans  to  believe  that  General 
Brannan  was  out  of  line,  and  that  General  Reynolds's  right  was 
exposed,  orders  were  dispatched  to  General  Wood  to  close  up  on 
Reynolds,  and  word  was  sent  to  General  Thomas  that  he  should 
be  supported,  even  if  it  took  away  the  whole  corps  of  Crittenden 
and  McCook. 

General  Davis  was  ordered  to  close  on  General  Wood,  and  Gen- 
eral McCook  was  advised  of  the  state  of  afl'airs,  and  ordered  to 
close  his  whole  command  to  the  left  with  all  dispatch. 

General  Wood,  overlooking  the  direction  to  "  close  up  "  on  Gen- 
eral Reynolds,  supposed  he  was  to  support  him  by  withdrawing 
from  the  line  and  passing  to  the  rear  of  General  Brannan,  who, 
it  appears,  was  not  out  of  line,  but  was  in  echelon,  and  slightlj 
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in  rear  of  Reynolds's  right.  By  this  unfortunate  mistake  a  gap 
was  opened  in  the  line  of  battle,  of  which  the  enemy  took  instant 
advantage,  and  striking  Davis  in  flank  and  rear,  as  well  as  in 
front,  threw  his  whole  division  in  confusion. 

The  same  attack  shattered  the  right  brigade  of  W  ood  before  it 
had  cleared  the  space.  The  right  of  Brannan  was  thrown  back, 
and  two  of  his  batteries,  then  in  movement  to  a  new  division, 
were  taken  in  flank  and  thrown  back  through  two  brigades  of 
Van  Cleve,  then  on  the  march  to  the  left,  throwing  his  division 
into  confusion,  from  which  it  never  recovered  until  it  reached 
Rossvill^  The  rout  of  the  right  and  center  was  now  complete, 
and  after  that  fatal  break,  the  line  of  battle  was  not  again  re- 
foraied  during  the  day.  The  army  was  in  fact  cut  in  two — • 
McCook,  with  Davis,  Sheridan,  and  Wilder,  being  thrown  ott"  to 
the  right;  Crittenden,  except  one  brigade  of  Wood's,  being  broken 
in  pieces,  and  Thomas,  with  his  indomitable  corps  and  Johnson's 
division  of  McCook's,  remaining  alone  upon  the  left.  But  Thomas's 
coi'ps  also  had  been  fearfully  shaken, .and  retreat  was  now  the  only 
resort.  Retiring  his  command,  accordingly,  he  took  up  a  new  posi- 
tion along  the  base  of  Missionary  Ridge,  the  line  being  so  formed 
that  the  left  rested  upon  the  Lafayette  road,  and  the  right  at  the 
Gap,  represented  an  arc  of  a  circle,  and  a  south-east  hill  about  its 
center  formed  the  key  to  the  position.  Here  were  collected  the 
shattered  remnants  of  the  powerful  corps  (not  a  fourth  of  the 
army)  which  had  so  long  breasted  the  fierce  assaults  of  the  enemy 
in  the  forenoon. 

It  was  certain,  however,  that  unless  assistance  should  speedily 
reach  it  from  some  quarter,  it  nuist  at  length  succumb  ;  for  the 
enemy,  emboldened  by  the  rout  of  McCook  and  Crittenden,  was 
gathering  his  hosts  to  hurl  them  in  a  last  mighty  eftbrt.  At  this 
crisis,  Mitchell's  and  AVhitaker's  brigades,  of  the  reserve  corps, 
under  command  of  General  Gordon  Granger,  arrived.  The  fight 
now  raged  around  the  hill  with  redoubled  fury.  General  Thomas 
formed  his  troops  in  two  lines,  and  as  each  marched  up  to  the 
crest  and  fired  a  deadly  volley  at  the  advancing  foe,  it  fell  back 
a  little  way,  the  men  lay  down  upon  the  ground  to  load,  and  the 
second  line  advanced  to  take  their  place,  and  so  on  in  suc- 
cession. Every  attack  of  the  rebels  was  repulsed,  and  the  enemy, 
as  night  fell,  abandoned  the  assault.  And  thus  did  twelve  or 
fourteen  thousand  heroic  men  save  from  destruction  the  Army 
of  the  Cumberland.  At  night,  General  Thomas  fell  back  to  Ross- 
ville,  four  miles  from  Chattanooga.  Our  loss  in  killed,  wounded, 
and  missing  reached  twelve  thousand,  and  fifty  pieces  of  artillery 
and  much  material  of  war  fell  into  thQ  hands  of  the  enemy.  The 
enemy's  loss,  also,  was  extremely  heavy.  Saturday's  fight  resulted 
in  a  drawn  battle — Sunday's  in  a  defeat,  which  was  only  saved 
from  utter  disaster  by  the  coolness  and  courage  of  General 
Thomas  and  his  gallant  command. 

General  Rosecrans,  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  battle,  with- 
drew his  entire  army  to  Chattanooga,  and  then  proceeded  to 
make  that  post  as  near  impregnable  as  it  was  possible  to  do.    Ho 
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built  three  lines  of  defenses — not  mere  rifle-pits,  but  complete 
bastions,  with  numerous  redoubts  and  lunettes  of  large  dimensions, 
all  strongly  constructed.  All  the  fords  of  the  Tennessee,  from 
Bellefont  to  Washington,  were  guarded  by  cavalry. 

On  the  9th  of  October,  General  Rosecraus  issued  an  order  an- 
nouncing that,  by  order  of  the  President,  the  Twentieth  and  the 
Twenty-lirst  Corps  were  consolidated,  and  w^ere  thereafter  to  be 
known  as  the  Fourth  Corps,  under  command  of  Major-General 
Gordon  Granger.  Generals  Crittenden  and  McCook,  the  former 
commandants  of  the  two  above-mentioned  corps,  were  ordered  to 
report  at  Indianapolis,  with  their  stafl's. 

The  rebels  in  the  mean  time  had  taken  position  on  Lookout 
Mountain  and  Missionary  Ridge,  and  were  doing  what  they  could 
to  annoy  General  Rosecrans  by  bombarding  Chattanooga,  or  at 
least  by  trying  to  do  so,  for  the  shots  generally  fell  short;  and  by 
cavalry  raids  on  the  exceedingly  extended  and  exposed  line  of 
communications.  On  the  3d  of  October,  a  mounted  force  attacked 
the  post  at  McMinnville,  and  on  the  5th  they  destroyed  the  large 
railroad  bridge  a  short  distance  south  of  Murfreesboro,  and  also 
cut  the  railroad  line  and  telegraph.  Another  party  of  rebels 
crossed  the  pike  between  ^N'ashville  and  Murfreesboro,  near  Smyrna, 
on  the  6th  of  October;  but  when  pushed  by  a  portion  of  "VVilder's 
mounted  infantry,  beat  a  hasty  retreat,  retiring  in  the  direction  of 
Shelbjwille.  Colonel  S.  McCook,  commanding  a  cavalry  brigade, 
caught  up  with  the  rebel  force  that  had  been  annoying  McMinn- 
ville, and  in  the  fight  which  ensued,  the  rebels  lost  a  hundred  and 
twenty  in  killed  and  wounded,  and  ninety-nine  prisoners,  besides 
nine  hundred  mules  and  all  the  plunder  they  had  previously  taken. 

Wheeler's  cavalry  managed  to  cross  tJbe  Tennessee  River  at 
Cotton  Post  Ferry,  near  ISTashville.  After  crossing,  the  main  body 
moved  right  on,  in  a  northerly  direction.  A  part  of  the  force  fell 
in  with  the  train  of  the  Fourteenth  Corps,  near  Anderson,  in  the 
Sequatchie  Valley,  stampeded  ofi'  the  teamsters,  and  destroyed  be- 
tween two  hundred  and  three  hundred  wagons,  about  thirty  of 
which  were  loaded  with  ammunition,  and  the  remainder  with 
clothing  and  supplies.  The  mules,  which  they  could  not  run  oif, 
were  shot,  to  the  number  of  several  hundred,  as  they  were  leaving 
the  scene  of  destruction.  The  2d  Indiana,  1st  Wisconsin,  and  1st 
East  Tennessee  cavalry,  however,  came  up  and  attacked  them  at 
oiice,  and  had  a  running  fight  with  them  to  Dunlap,  in  which  a 
hundred  and  twenty  rebels  were  killed  and  wounded. 

Wheeler's  main  force  moved  upon  McMinnville,  taking  that 
place,  with  five  hundred  prisoners.  He  then  divided  his  band,  one 
party  going  toward  Murfreesboro.  This  might  have  been  a  serious 
business,  but  General  Crook,  with  his  mounted  force,  was  speedily 
after  both  parties,  and  routed  them  in  three  engagements,  the  last 
being  at  Farmington,  Tennessee,  where  he  took  four  guns,  one 
thousand  stand  of  cavalry  arms,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  pris- 
oners. General  Crook,  in  his  official  report,  estimates  the  loss  of 
the  band  during  the  raid  at  two  thousand,  and  says  their  retreat  was 
a  perfect  rout,  the  men  deserting  and  scattering  over  the  country. 
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But  these  raiding  operations  of  the  rebels  were  beginning  to  tell 
upon  General  Roseerans's  army,  notwithstanding  the  expeditions 
were  whipped  whenever  our  cavalry  caught  up  with  them.  All 
the  supplies  for  the  army  at  Chattanooga  had  to  be  hauled  over 
one  line  of  railroad  to  Bridgeport,  and  from  there  by  pack-mules 
to  Chattanooga.  The  frequent  breaks  of  this  one  line  of  road,  and 
the  fact  that  the  rebel  sharp-shooters  on  Lookout  Mountain  could 
frequently  pick  off  teamsters,  mules,  and  horses  on  the  road  from 
Bridgeport  to  Chattanooga,  made  supplies  at  the  latter  place  ex- 
ceedingly short. 

It  was  evident  that  more  troops  were  needed  to  enable  General 
Rosecrans  to  hold  Chattanooga  against  the  combined  armies  of 
Bragg  and  Johnston,  reinforced,  as  they  had  been,  by  Longstreet's 
veterans  from  Lee's  army;  for  to  successfully  hold  that  post,  it 
vvas  essential  to  defend  and  keep  in  running  order  the  railroad 
from  is"ashville  to  Bridgeport.  Accordingly  all  available  troops  in 
the  North  were  sent  forward  to  Tennessee,  and  the  Eleventh  and 
Twelfth  Corps  were  detached  from  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and 
were  sent  down,  under  command  of  General  Hooker,  to  join  the 
Army  of  the  Cumberland.  The  latter  general  established  his  head- 
quarters at  Stevenson,  Alabama. 

On  the  16th  of  October,  an  order  was  issued  by  the  President 
creating  the  Military  Division  of  the  Mississippi,  embracing  th'e 
Departments  of  the  Ohio,  of  the  Tennessee,  and  of  the  Cumber- 
land, with  General  Grant  in  command  of  all  the  forces,  "with 
plenary  powers."  At  the  same  time.  General  Rosecrans  was  re- 
lieved from  the  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  Gen- 
eral Thomas  being  his  successor.  We  give  below  General  Rose- 
erans's farewell  order,  and  the  orders  by  which  Generals  Grant 
and  Thomas  took  command : 

Head-quarters  Military  Division  of  the  Mississippi,  ) 
Louisville,  Ky.,  October  18,  1863.     j 
General  Orders  No.  1.] 

In  compliance  with  General  Orders  No.  337,  of  date  Washington,  J).  C, 
October  16,  1863,  the  undersigned  hereby  assumes  command  of  the  ".Mili- 
tary Division  of  the  Mississippi,  embracing  the  Departments  of  the  Ohio,  of 
the  Cumberland,  and  of  the  Tennessee." 

The  head-quarters  of  the  Military  Division  of  the  Mississippi  will  be  in 
the  field,  where  all  reports  and  returns  required  by  army  regulations  and 
existing  orders  will  be  made.  U.  S.  Grant,  Major- General. 

Head-quarters  Department  of  the  Cumberland,  ") 
Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  October  19,  1863.     J 

General  Orders  No.  242.] 

The  General  commanding  announces  to  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the 
Army  of  the  Cumberland,  that  he  leaves  them  under  orders  from  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Major-General  George  H.  Thomas,  in  compliance  with  orders,  will  assume 
the  command  of  this  army  and  department.  The  chiefs  of  all  the  staff 
departments  will  report  to  him  for  orders. 

In  taking  leave  of  you,  his  brothers  in  arms,  officers  and  soldiers,  he  con- 
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gratulates  you  ttat  your  new  commander  comes  to  you  not  as  a  stranger. 
General  Thomas  has  been  identified  with  this  army  from  its  first  organiza- 
tion, and  has  led  you  often  in  battles.  To  his  renown,  precedents,  daunt- 
less courage  and  true  patriotism,  you  may  look  with  confidence  that,  under 
God,  he  will  lead  you  to  victory.  The  General  commanding  doubts  not  you 
will  be  as  true  to  yourselves  and  your  country  in  the  future  as  you  have 
been  in  the  past. 

To  the  division  and  brigade  commanders  he  tenders  his  cordial  thanks 
for  their  valuable  aid  and  hearty  co-operation  in  all  he  has  undertaken. 

To  the  chiefs  of  his  staif  departments  and  their  subordinates,  whom  he 
leaves  behind,  he  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  their  fidelity  and  untiring  de- 
votion to  duty. 

Companions  in  arms,  officers  and  soldiers,  farewell,  and  may  God  bless 
you.  W.  S.  RosECRANS,  Major- General. 

C.  GODDARD,  A.  A.  G. 

Head-quarters  Department  or  the  Cumberland,  1 
Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  October  20,  1863.      j 
General  Orders  No.  243.] 

In  obedience  to  the  orders  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  un- 
dersigned hereby  assumes  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland.  ' 
In  assuming  the  control  of  this  army,  so  long  and  ably  commanded  by 
Major-General  Rosecrans,  the  undersigned  confidently  relies  upon  the  hearty 
co-operation  of  every  officer  and  soldier  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland, 
to  enable  him  to  perform  the  arduous  duties  devolved  upon  him. 

The  officers  on  duty  in  tTie  various  departments  of  the  staff  at  these  head- 
quarters will  continue  in  their  respective  places. 

All  orders  heretofore  published  for  the  government  of  the  army  will  re- 
main in  force  until  further  orders.  George  H.  Thomas, 

Major- General  United  States  Volunteers. 

General  Rosecrans's  connection  with  the  Army  of  the  Cumber- 
land, as  its  chief,  lasted  for  one  year,  lacking  three  or  four  days. 
His  great  field  engagements  during  that  time  were  but  two — Mur- 
freesboro  and  Chickamauga — the  one  fought  two  months  after  he 
took  command  of  the  army,  and  the  other  in  the  eleventh  month 
of  his  commandership ;  the  one  being  ofiensive  and  a  victory,  the 
other  defensive  and  technically  a  defeat — his  adversary  in  both 
cases  being  General  Bragg.  But  "pitched  battles  are  the  last  re- 
sort of  a  good  general ;"  and  if  Rosecrans  had  few  battles,  he  had 
many  triumphs.  We  have  given  full  details  of  the  remarkable 
series  of  flanking  operations  by  which  he  drove  the  rebels  success- 
ively from  Shelbyville,  Tullahoma,  and  Chattanooga,  drove  them 
across  the  Tennessee  and  out  of  the  state,  and  so  broke  up  and  de- 
moralized their  army,  that  they  were  only  able  to  offer  him  battle 
in  Upper  Georgia,  after  receiving  heavy  reinforcements  from  the 
army  of  General  Lee.  And  when  General  Rosecrans  left  his  com- 
mand, he  had  firmly  secured  every  position  that  his  skill  and 
labor  had  ever  gained,  having  established  a  series  of  strongholds 
and  bases  in  Middle  and  Southern  Tennessee,  which  permanently 
secured  Iheir  soil  tp  our  flag. 
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CHAPTER    XXII. 

General  Burnside  appointed  to  the  Command  of  the  Department  of  the  Ohio.  Ninth 
Corps  sent  to  Vicksburg.  Preparations  for  Campaign  against  East  Tennessee.  Skirm- 
ish near  Jackboro,  East  Tennessee.  Gap  near  Emerj^  Iron-workf  Abandoticd  by  the 
Rebels.  Occupation  of  Kuoxville  and  Kingston.  Reception  of  tha  Union  Troops  in 
East  Tennessee.  Cumberland  Gap  Surrendered.  Longstreet  advi^nnss  from  Georgia. 
Battle  at  Huff's  Ferry.  Battle  at  Lenoirs.  Siege  of  Knoxville.  iL'tarming  of  Fort 
Saunders.  Rebels  Repulsed.  Arrival  of  Sherman's  Troops  and  Rvl-cat  of  Long- 
street. 

In  March,  1863,  General  Burnside  had  been  appomtCv"^  to  the 
command  of  the  Department  of  the  Ohio,  and  had  taken  his  old 
Ninth  Corps  with  him  to  the  West,  with  the  general  understand- 
ing that  he  was  to  attempt  the  permanent  liberation  of  the  fa.itli- 
ful  Union  men  of  East  Tennessee  from  rebel  oppression.  But  soon 
after  this,  his  troops  were  ordered  down  the  Mississippi  to  reinforce 
General  Grant,  who  was  then  besieging  Vicksburg,  and  who  was 
sadly  in  need  of  more  troops.  After  the  surrender  of  this  rebel 
stronghold,  his  troops  were  returned  to  him,  and  by  the  latter  part 
of  August  he  was  prepared  to  commence  his  campaign  against 
East  Tennessee,  in  co-operation  with  General  RosScrans,  who  was 
preparing  to  drive  the  rebels  from  Chattanooga. 

General  Burnside  left  Crab  Orchard  on  the  24th  of  August,  his 
columns  having  been  in  motion  for  several  days,  and  on  the  25th 
joined  General  Ilartsuff,  who  had  reached  Chitwood,  Tennessee, 
with  the  Twenty-third  Corps.  Major  Emery  here  made  a  cavaliy 
reconnoissance  toward  Jackboro,  where  he  encountered  two  regi- 
ments of  rebel  cavalry  and  routed  them,  taking  forty-five  prisoners. 
General  Burnside,  with  the  main  body  of  his  army,  left  Chitwood 
on  the  28th,  and  reached  Montgomery,  the  county-seat  of  Morgan 
County,  Tennessee,  forty-two  miles  from  Chitwood,  on  the  13th, 
Here  another  column  of  infantry,  under  Colonel  Julius  White, 
came  in,  having  marched  from  Central  Kentucky,  by  way  of  Al- 
bany, Monticello,  and  Jamestown.  Colonel  Burt,  commanding 
the  cavalry  advance,  sent  word  that  the  rebel  General  Pegram 
was  holding  the  gap  in  the  mountains,  near  the  Emery  Iron-works, 
with  two  thousand  men.  The  position  was  a  very  strong  one,  and 
the  gap  was  the  gate  to  the  Clinch  River  Valley.  A  battle  was 
expected  here,  as  there  was  not  a  better  place  in  the  country  to 
check  the  advance  of  Burnside's  forces;  but  on  the  morning  of  the 
31st  of  August  it  was  discovered  that  the  enemy  had  fled  in  the 
night. 

At  Emery  River,  nine  miles  east  of  Montgomery,  General  Burji- 
side  concluded  to  divide  his  force,  ordering  Colonel  Foster  to 
inarch  directly  on  Knoxville,  where  he  arrived  and  took  the  town, 
without  opposition,  on  the  1st  of  September.  General  Burnside 
himself  proceeded  toward  Kingston,  where  his  scouts  encountered 
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the  cavalry  pickets  of  Geueral  Rosecrans,  and  communicated  witli 
Colonel  Minty's  cavalry,  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland.  Burn- 
side's  oljjoct  in  moving  to  Kingston  was  to  save  from  destruction, 
if  possible,  the  great  Loudon  Bridge,  over  the  Holston  River. 
This  was  twenty  miles  from  Kingston.  General  Shackleford  was 
eent  to  Loudon ;  but  when  he  approached  the  place,  the  rebels  re- 
treated across  the  bridge,  which  they  had  barricaded,  and  fired  it. 
Turpentine  had  been  poured  on  th©-  planks,  and  it  was  soon  a  mas3 
of  flames. 

On  the  2d  of  September,  General  Burnside  left  Kingston,  and 
entered  Knoxville  on  the  3d.  General  Buckner,  with  his  rear- 
guard, had  evacuated  the  place  the  day  before  Colonel  Foster's 
arrival,  and  had  gone  down  to  Chattanooga  to  reinforce  Bragg 
against  Rosecrans.  He  left  behind,  at  Knoxville,  a  considerable 
quantity  of  quarter-master's  stores  in  pretty  good  order,  and  sev- 
eral valuable  shops,  which  they  failed  to  dismantle.  Two  millions 
rations  of  salt  were  among  the  spoils. 

General  Burnside  had  a  considerable  body  of  East  Tennessee 
troops  with  him — men  who  had  been  driven  away  from  their 
homes  by  the  rebels  on  account  of  their  loyalty,  and  who  had 
entered  the  Union  army  in  Kentucky — and  these  troops  were 
kept  constantly  in  the  advance,  and  were  received  with  expres- 
sions of  the  profoundest  gratitude  by  the  people.  There  were 
many  thrilling  scenes  of  the  meeting  of  East  Tennessee  soldiers 
with  their  families,  from  whom  they  had  been  so  long  separated. 

The  people  of  East  Tennessee  were  so  glad  to  see  the  Union 
troops  coming,  that  they  cooked  every  thing  they  had  and  gave 
it  to  them  freely,  not  asking  pay,  and  apparently  not  thinking 
of  it.  Women  stood  by  the  roadside  with  pails  of  water,  ami 
displayed  Union  flags.  The  wonder  was  where  all  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  came  from.  Knoxville  was  radiant  with  flags.  At  a  point 
on  the  road  from  Kingston  to  Knoxville,  sixty  women  and  girls 
stood  by  the  roadside,  waving  Union  flags  and  shouting,  "Hurrah 
for  the  Union!"  Old  ladies  rushed  out  of  their  houses  and  wanted 
to  see  General  Burnside  and  shake  hands  with  him,  and  cried : 
"  Welcome,  welcome.  General  Burnside !  welcome  to  East  Ten- 


nessee 


I" 


A  meeting  of  the  Union  citizens  of  Knoxville  was  held,  and 
addressed  by  General  Burnside  and  General  Carter.  It  was  at- 
tended by  about  five  hundred  men  and  a  large  number  of  women 
and  children.  The  demonstrations  were  not  boisterous,  but  there 
was  intense  quiet  rejoicing.  Men  who  had  been  hidden  for  months 
came  in,  full  of  gratitude  for  their  deliverance. 

About  Knoxville  the  people  were  pointing  out  the  hiding-places 
of  rebel  stores,  and  were  zealous  in  so  doing.  The  prominent 
secessionists  at  Knoxville  fled  with  Buckner.  There  were  a  few 
left  who  had  assisted  the  secession  blood-hounds,  and  the  popu- 
lar expression  was,  "They  must  leave  here,  or  they  must  die. 
They  can't  live  here." 

Intelligence  was  received  that  the  rebels  were  prepared  to  make 
a  stand  at  Cumberland  Gap.     Burnside  was  not  afraid  of  their 
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standing,  but  of  their  running,  and  on  the  5th  dispatched  General 
Shackleford  from  Knoxville  to  cut  off  all  means  of  escape.  On 
the  7th,  General  Burnside  left  Knoxville  with  a  force  of  cavalry 
and  artillerv,  and  arrived  at  Shackleford's  head-quarters  early  on 
the  morning  of  the  9th.  General  Decourcey,  who  had  advanced 
upon  the  Gap  direct  from  Loudon,  Kentucky,  was  hemming  the 
rebels  in  on  the  north  side.  The  rebel  force  was  commanded  by 
General  Frazer,  of  Mississippi.  He  had,  when  rumors  of  Burn- 
side's  movements  reached  Buckner,  been  ordered  by  that  General 
to  fall  back  to  Knoxville,  but  the  order  was  countermanded  by 
Johnston,  and  Frazer's  instructions  were  to  hold  the  Gap  to  the 
last  extremity.  When  Burnside  arrived,  Frazer  had  been  sum- 
moned to  surrender  by  both  Decourcey  and  Shackleford,  and  had 
returned  a  firm  refusal.  Burnside  sent  an  officer  with  a  flag  of 
truce,  demanding  an  unconditional  surrender,  instructing  the 
officer  to  wait  for  an  answer  at  the  picket  line  only  one  hour. 
At  the  expiration  of  the  hour,  no  answer  having  been  given,  the 
officer  withdrew.  Preparations  for  an  immediate  attack  were 
made,  but  in  fifteen  minutes  General  Frazer  sent  a  flag  of  truce, 
offering  to  surrender  the  position,  provided  he  and  his  men  were 
paroled  on  the  spot.  General  Burnside  responded  that,  under  the 
cartel  of  the  United  States  Government  and  the  Confederates  for 
the  exchange  of  prisoners,  Frazer  had  no  right  to  stipulate  for  a 
parole  on  the  spot,  and  that  he  must  insist  upon  the  surrender 
being  unconditional. 

Pretty  soon,  General  Frazer  sent  a  very  politely-worded  letter, 
saying  he  was  convinced  that  he  could  not  resist  the  force  brought 
against  him,  and  he  would  yield  to  the  fortunes  of  war.  His 
brigade  consisted  of  two  North  Carolina,  one  Virginia,  and  one 
Georgia  regiment,  and  some  artillery  companies,  with  fourteen 
guns.  The  Georgia  regiment  was  the  55th,  and  was  eight  hun- 
Oi-ed  strong.     The  eft'ective  force  was  above  two  thousand  men. 

The  North  Carolina  and  Virginia  regiments  were  small,  owing 
to  desertions.  They  were  bitterly  dissatisfied  wath  the  war.  A 
vote  was  taken  a  few  days  before  the  surrender,  by  the  North 
Carolina  regiments,  (that  is,  the  regimc-nts  were  polled  to  ascer- 
tain the  sentiments  of  the  soldiers,)  and  there  was  a  considerable 
majority  in  favor  of  giving  up  the  Southern  Confederacy  and  re- 
storing the  Union !  The  Georgians,  hoAvever,  were  fighting  men, 
and  the  regiment  composed  of  them  was  the  only  reliable  one 
General  Frazer  hafl.  ' 

On  the  7th,  two  days  before  the  surrender,  two  companies  of 
Shackleford's  men  penetrated  the  rebel  lines,  and  burned  the  mill 
upon  which  the  garrison  at  the  Gap  depended  for  their  supply  of 
flour.     It  was  a  hazardous  and  brilliant  affair. 

When  Shackleford's  advance  was  at  Tazewell,  they  were  fired 
upon  by  a  rebel  company  of  home  guards,  and  one  man  was 
killed.     This  was  the  only  casualty  of  the  campaign ! 

Burnside's  forces  now  occupied  the  East  Tennessee  Railroad  as 
far  as  Morristown,  while  a  considerable  force  had  proceeded  down 
the  road  to  Chattanooga.    But,  notwithstanding  he  had  possession 
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of  th(!  main  part  of  East  Tennessee,  he  was  in  a  precarious  situ- 
ation, lie  was  menaced  on  the  east  by  the  powerful  army  of 
General  Lee,  and  on  the  south  by  the  army  of  General  Bragg, 
who  had  just  succeeded  in  driving  Rosecrans  into  Chattanooga, 
and  who  was  holding  him  in  check  there.  His  base  of  supplies 
was  in  Kentucky,  nearly  three  hundred  miles  distant,  and  the 
intervening  country  swarmed  with  guerrillas,  who  were  con- 
stantly interrupting  his  communication.  He  had  not  force  suffi- 
cient to  hold  the  whole  country,  and  he  was  compelled  to  concen- 
trate in  order  to  be  prepared  against  any  sudden  attack  from  either 
of  the  great  armies  near  him.  About  the  middle  of  November,  it 
■was  finally  ascertained  that  General  Longstreet,  with  his  veterans, 
had  been  detached  from  Bragg's  army,  and  was  marching  on  Knox- 
ville.  General  Burnside  telegraphed  to  General  Grant,  who,  in  the 
mean  time,  had  assumed  command  at  Chattanooga,  for  instructions, 
and  received  in  answer  a  dispatch,  dated  the  14th  of  November, 
telling  him  to  use  his  own  discretion,  and  that  he  (Grant)  would 
probably  be  able  to  send  him  reinforcements  by  the  19th ;  also 
informing  him  that  Thomas  had  ordered  a  division  of  cavalry  to 
march  toward  East  Tennessee.  On  the  15th,  General  Grant  having 
received  from  the  General-in-chief  a  dispatch  of  date  the  14th,  in 
reference  to  Burnside's  position,  the  danger  of  his  abandonment 
of  East  Tennessee  unless  immediate  relief  was  afforded,  and  the 
terrible  misfortune  such  a  result  would  be  to  our  arms;  and  also 
dispatches  from  Mr.  C.  A.  Dana,  Assistant  Secretary  of  War,  and 
Colonel  Wilson  of  his  staff,  sent  at  the  instance  of  General  Burn- 
side,  to  inform  him  more  fully  of  the  condition  of  affairs,  he  tel- 
egraphed to  General  Burnside  as  follows : 

Chattanooga,  December  15,  1863. 

I  do  not  know  how  to  impress  on  you  the  necessity  of  holding  on  to 
East  Tennessee  in  strong  enough  terms.  According  to  the  dispatches  of 
Mr.  Dana  and  Colonel  Wilson,  it  would  seem  that  you  should,  if  pressed 
to  do  it,  hold  on  to  Knoxville  and  that  portion  of  the  valley  you  will  neces- 
sarily possess  holding  to  that  point.  Should  Longstreet  move  his  whole 
force  across  the  Little  Tennessee,  an  effort  should  be  made  to  cut  his  pon- 
toons on  that  stream,  even  if  it  sacrificed  half  the  cavalry  of  the  Ohio  Army. 

By  holding  on,  and  placing  Longstreet  between  the  Little  Tennessee 
and  Knoxville,  he  should  not  be  allowed  to  escape  with  an  army  capable 
of  doing  any  thing  this  winter.  I  can  hardly  conceive  the  necessity  of  re- 
treating from  East  Tennessee.  If  I  did  at  all,  it  would  be  after  losing 
most  of  the  army,  and  then  necessity  would  suggest  the  route.  I  will  not 
attempt  to  lay  out  a  line  of  retreat.  Kingston,  looking  at  the  map,  I 
thought  of  more  importance  than  any  one  point  in  East  Tennessee. 

But  my  attention  being  called  more  closely  to  it,  I  can  see  that  it  might 
be  passed  by,  and  Knoxville  and  the  rich  valley  about  it  possessed,  ig- 
noring that  place  entirely.  I  should  not  think  it  advisable  to  concentrate 
a  force  near  Little  Tennessee  to  resist  the  crossing,  if  it  would  be  in  dan- 
ger of  capture ;  but  I  would  harass  and  embarrass  progress  in  every  way 
possible,  reflecting  on  the  fact  that  the  Army  of  the  Ohio  is  not  the  only 
army  to  resist  the  onward  progress  of  the  enemy. 

U.  S.  Grant,  Major-General. 
.    To  Major-General  A.  E.  Burnside. 
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With  these  instructions  before  him,  General  Burnside  prepared 
for  a  vigorous  defense.  Our  troops  had  evacuated  Loudon  the 
latter  part  of  October.  The  2d  division,  Twenty-third  Army 
Corps,  commanded  by  Brigadier-General  Julius  AVhite,  was  sta- 
tioned upon  the  opposite  banks  of  the  river  from  the  town.  The 
rebels  occupied  Loudon  and  the  heights  around.  A  division  of 
the  IsTinth  Army  Corps  occupied  Lenoirs,  six  miles  above.  With 
this  support  for  General  White,  one  brigade  of  the  2d  division, 
Twenty-third  Army  Corps,  was  ordered  by  General  Burnside  to 
Kingston,  twenty  miles  below,  leaving  near  one  thousand  five 
hundred  men  and  two  batteries,  which  was  considered  ample  to 
watch  and  operate  against  the  rebel  force  occupying  Loudon. 
This  programme  was  carried  out  to  the  very  letter. 

On  the  night  of  the  13th  of  November,  at  9  o'clock,  General 
White  received  the  first  report  of  any  considerable  force  of  rebels 
near  him.  Tins  was  reported  to  him  by  Captain  Sims,  of  the  24th 
Indiana  battery,  and  was  immediately  communicated  to  General 
Burnside,  who  was  at  Knoxville.  General  White  ordered  the 
field-oflicer  of  the  day  to  visit  his  pickets,  make  observations,  and 
learn  from  the  pickets  all  he  could,  giving  reason  to  suppose  the 
enemy  near  him.  The  ofiicer  reported,  about  an  hour  after,  that  the 
pickets  had  heard  men  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  the  rolling 
of  wagons  or  artillery,  and  the  handling  of  lumber  near  Hufl"'3 
Ferry.  The  lumber,  it  was  supposed,  would  be  used  to  throw  a 
pontoon  bridge  across  the  river  at  the  ferry.  Shortly  after  this,  a 
cavalry  picket  reported  he  had  heard  drums  beating  and  a  band 
playing  opposite  IIuft''s  Ferry.  At  the  same  time  another  picket 
reported  the  enemy  building  a  pontoon  bridge  at  the  ferry,  and 
that  a  party  had  crossed  in  pontoon  boats.  Upon  receipt  of  this 
intelligence.  General  White  sent  his  Adjutant-General,  Captain 
Curtis,  with  a  small  body  of  cavalry,  to  watch  the  enemy,  and  re- 
port to  him  by  courier  what  occurred  as  fast  as  it  transpired.  This 
Captain  Curtis  did.  As  a  prudential  measure,  General  White  or- 
dered Colonel  Chapin  to  send  one  regiment  of  infantry  and  a  sec- 
tion of  artillery  to  dispute  the  enemy's  crossing.  The  23d  Michigan 
and  a  section  of  Henshaw's  battery  started  for  the  ferry  about  1 
o'clock  A.  M.,  November  14.  All  the  information  received  by 
General  AVhite  was  immediately  telegraphed  to  General  Burnside 
through  the  Lenoirs  oflice,  thus  giving  the  commandant  of  that 
post.  General  Potter,  all  the  information  received  at  Loudon. 

The  artillery  and  infantry  that  started  to  the  ferry  were  ordered 
back  by  General  White,  upon  receipt  of  a  telegram  from  General 
Burnside  to  hold  his  command  ready  to  march  in  the  direction  of 
Knoxville  at  a  moment's  notice.  The  order  was  received,  and  the 
troops  took  up  a  line  of  march,  and  arrived  at  Lenoirs  about  7 
o'clock  A.  M.,  November  14. 

A  description  of  the  situation  of  Huff's  Ferry  would  not  be  in- 
appropriate here.  It  is  on  the  Tennessee  River,  half  a  mile  from 
Loudon,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river,  but,  by  a  long  bend  in  the 
river  at  that  point,  it  is  six  miles  by  the  road,  on  the  north  side. 
This  road  is  the  only  one  the  troops  could  take  to  get  to  tjiat  point. 
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Shortly  after  the  arrival  of  General  White  at  Lenoirs,  General 
Biirnside  arrived  on  a  train  from  Knoxville,  to  command  in  person 
the  movement  of  the  troops.  A  countermarch  to  Loudon  was  im- 
mediately ordered,  in  consequence  of  information,  received  from  a 
spy,  that  the  rehels  were  constructing  a  pontoon  bridge  at  Loudon, 
and  doing  nothing  at  Huff's  Ferry.  But  when  the  troops  arrived 
at  Loudon,  the}''  found  no  bridge  and  no  enemy.  ^They  imme- 
diately pushed  on  in  the  direction  of  Huif's  Ferry,  the  2d  bri- 
gade of  the  2d  division,  Twenty-third  Corps,  Colonel  Chapin 
commanding,  in  the  advance,  the  entire  command  under  the  per- 
sonal supervision  of  the  division  commander,  General  White,  and 
General  F(»n'ero's  division  of  the  ISTinth  Corps  in  the  rear.  When 
three  miles  from  the  ferry.  General  White  met  General  Potter, 
staff,  and  escort,  returning,  who  stated  that  they  had  been  fired  on 
a  short  distance  ahead  by  rebel  pickets. 

When  a  short  distance  from  the  place  where  General  Potter's 
party  had  been  fired  upon,  General  White  sent  forward  Lieutenant 
Lowrie  of  his  staff,  with  a  small-  party,  to  reconnoiter,  who  had 
advanced  but  a  short  distance  when  they  were  driven  back  by  a 
strong  rebel  picket,  a  regiment  being  on  duty.  The  rebels  followed 
up  the  Lieutenant,  and  soon  opened  fire  on  Generals  Potter,  White, 
and  Ferrero,  their  stafi's  and  escorts.  General  White  immediately 
ordered  Colonel  Chapin  forward  with  his  brigade.  Then  began 
the  battle  of  Huft^'s  Ferry.  The  troops  moved  forward  at  a 
double-quick,  cheered  to  the  work  before  them  by  their  regimental 
commanders.  The  107th  Illinois  was  ordered  to  drive  the  rebels 
from  a  position  they  had  taken  on  a  hill  upon  the  right,  while  the 
111th  Ohio  and  13th  Kentucky  swung  around  to  inclose  the  fields 
and  woods  through  which  the  rebels  must  pass,  and  would  expose 
them  to  the  fire  of  these  two  regiments.  The  107th  did  its  work 
gallantly.  Divesting  themselves  of  all  superfluous  weight,  knap- 
sacks, overcoats,  etc.,  as  they  moved  to  the  charge,  they  gained 
the  top  of  the  hill,  and  scattered  the  troops  of  Longstreet  in  an 
almost  perfect  rout.  Once  getting  a  taste  of  the  fight,  (it  being 
their  first,)  and  exultant  with  this  victory,  their  battle-cry  the 
balance  of  the  day  was,  "Forward!"  While  the  107th  was  driv- 
ing the  enemy  in  such  confusion  on  the  right,  the  13th  Kentucky 
and  111th  Ohio  were  doing  their  work  nobly.  Elated  by  the  suc- 
cess of  their  comrades,  it  seemed  as  if  they  were  trying  to  outdo 
their  achievements.  The  rebels  were  thus  beaten  back  two  miles, 
when  they  formed  on  a  high  hill,  where  they  were  sheltered  by 
woods,  and  which  they  supposed  impregnable — aided  now,  as  they 
were,  by  their  artillery,  which  had  taken  position  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river,  and  had  opened  on  our  men.  The  2d  brigade 
was  now  in  an  open  field,  exposed  to  the  rebel  fire  from  both 
the  positions  they  had  taken. 

To  clear  this  hill  was  the  next  work.  Defended  by  three  regi- 
ments of  Longstreet's  veterans,  it  seemed  impossible.  But  it  was 
to  be  done.  The  task  devolved  upon  the  13th  Kentucky,  sup- 
ported by  the  107t'h  Illinois.  Before  the  charge,  the  General  rode 
ala.>g  the  lines,  encouraging  the  men  to  their  duty.    The  order  to 
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charge  was?  given.  The  13th  Kentucky,  led  by  their  gallant  young 
Colonel,  Wm.  E.  Hobson,  moved  to  their  mission.  Fifteen  min- 
utes decided  the  day.  The  rebels  were  routed,  but  the  path 
of  the  13th  Kentucky  was  marked  by  their  dead  and  wounded. 
In  this  short  time  sixty  of  that  brave  regiment  lay  dead  or 
wounded  upon  the  field  of  their  glory.  Night  had  now  come  on, 
and  the  fighting  ceased,  except  an  occasioned  shell  from  the  rebel 
battery,  continuing  till  9  o'clock,  when  all  was  quiet.  The  enemy's 
loss  in  this  fight  could  not  be  ascertained,  as  he  carried  off  a  num- 
ber of  his  killed  and  wounded,  and  the  extreme  darkness  of  the 
night  prevented  an  examination  of  the  field.  In  this  fight  the 
Ninth  Army  Corps  was  held  in  reserve,  and  was  not  engaged. 

At  daylight  the  next  morning,  the  troops  took  up  a  line  of 
march  to  Lenoirs.  The  duty  of  rear-guard  was  assigned  to  the 
2d  brigade  of  General  "White's  division.  The  111th  Ohio  and 
one  section  of  Henshaw's  battery  were  detailed  to  the  extreme  rear, 
to  cover  the  advanced  troops.  The  roads  had  been  rendered  al- 
most impassable  by  rains  the  day  before,  and  it  was  with  diffi- 
culty the  artillery  could  be  got  up  the  hill  where  the  fight  began. 
It  was  all  got  up  except  one  caisson,  when  the  enemy,  who  had 
advanced  in  considerable  force  under  cover  of  the  woods  and  the 
crest  of  the  hill,  attacked  the  111th  Ohio  from  three  points.  The 
position  would  not  warrant  a  general  engagement,  and  the  cais- 
son had  to  be  abandoned.  A  smart  skirmish  ensued,  however,  as 
the  111th  fought  its  way  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  where  it  formed, 
and  a  few  well-directed  volleys  from  their  guns,  and  a  few  rounds 
of  canister  from  the  section  of  artillery,  soon  checked  the  enemy, 
and  the  march  was  resumed  toward  Lenoirs,  where  we  arrived 
early  in  the  afternoon.  In  this  skirmish  the  111th  lost  twenty 
men  killed  and  wounded. 

About  4  o'clock  P.  M.,  after  arriving  at  Lenoirs,  it  was  dis- 
covered that  the  main  if  not  the  entire  rebel  force  had  advanced 
and  taken  position  to  give  us  battle,  and  our  troops  were  formed 
to  resist  the  attack,  if  made.  They  made  no  demonstration  that 
evening.  Our  troops  remained  in  line  till  nearly  daylight,  when  an 
order  was  received  to  march  in  the  direction  of  Knoxville,  which 
was  immediately  obeyed.  On  this  retreat  the  2d  division.  Twenty 
third  Army  Corps,  lost  its  transportation  and  ammunition  train, 
and  all  its  property,  public  and  private,  which  could  not  be  hur- 
riedly taken  away.  The  officers,  division,  brigade,  and  regimental, 
lost  all  their  private  property.  This  was  done  by  order  of  Major- 
General  Burnside,  that  the  draught  animals  might  be  used  to  move 
the  artillery ;  the  state  of  the  roads  being  such  that  it  was  impossible 
to  move  it  otherwise.  The  rebels  received  no  benefit  from  this 
abandonment  of  property,  as  every  thing  was  destroyed. 

Marching  in  the  direction  of  Knoxville,  the  Union  arm}'  was 
overtaken  by  the  enemy  at  Campbell's  Station  at  12  o'clock  M., 
November  16,  and  the  battle  of  Cami3beirs  Station  commenced. 
One  brigade  of  the  Ninth  Coi'ps  was  in  the  advance,  the  2d  bri- 
gade of  the  Twenty-third  Corps  in  the  center,  and  one  brigade  of 
the  Ninth  Corps  as  rear-guard.     The  skirmishing  was  begun  by 
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the  Ninth  Corps,  the  1st  brigade  of  the  Kinth  Corps  forming  in 
the  rear  of  General  "White's  command,  which  formed  in  line  to 
protect  the  stock,  etc.,  as  it  passed  to  the  rear,  and  to  cover  the 
retreat  of  the  Ninth  Corps,  which  was  the  rear-guard  and  was  to 
file  past  it.  Again  was  the  2d  brigade  in  position  where  it  must 
receive  the  first  shock  of  battle,  and  must  win  more,  or  lose  the 
honors  already  won.  The  arrangements  for  battle  had  hardly  been 
completed  before  the  cavalry  came  in  from  the  front,  followed  by 
the  infantry  of  the  Ninth  Corps,  and  two  heavy  lines  of  the  enemy 
emerged  from  the  woods  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  front.  Each 
line  consisted  of  a  division,  and  were  dressed  almost  wholly  in  the 
United  States  uniform,  which  at  first  deceived  our  men.  Their  first 
line  advanced  to  within  eight  hundred  yards  of  Gen.  White's  front 
before  that  officer  gave  the  order  to  fire.  Henshaw's  and  the  24th 
Indiana  batteries  then  opened  on  them  with  shell,  but  they  moved 
steadily  forward,  closing  up,  as  their  lines  would  be  broken  by 
this  terrible  fire,  until  within  three  hundred  and  fifty  yards  of 
our  main  line,  when  the  batteries  mentioned  opened  on  them 
with  canister,  and  four  batteries  in  the  rear,  and  right  and  left  of 
General  AYhite,  opened  on  their  rear  line  with  shell.  This  was 
more  than  they  could  stand.  Their  front  line  broke,  and  ran  back 
some  distance,  where  they  re-formed  and  deployed  right  and  left, 
and  engaged  the  13th  Kentucky  and  23d  Michigan  on  the  right,, 
and  the  111th  Ohio  and  107th  Illinois  on  the  left,  which  were 
supported  by  General  Ferrero's  command  of  the  Ninth  Corps. 
This  unequal  contest  went  on  for  an  hour  and  a  half.  The  only 
advantage  over  them,  so  far,  was  in  artillery,  they  not  having  any 
in  position  yet.  It  seemed  to  be  their  object  to  crush  the  inferior 
force  opposing  them  with  their  heavy  force  of  infantry.  The  men 
were  too  stubloorn.  They  would  not  yield  an  inch,  but  frequently 
drove  the  rebels  from  their  position  and  held  the  ground.  Find- 
ing they  could  not  move  them  with  the  force  already  employed, 
the  rebels  moved  forward  another  line  of  infantry,  heavy  as 
either  of  the  first  two,  and  placed  in  position  three  batteries. 
Their  guns  were  heavier  and  of  longer  range  than  those  of  the  2d 
brigade,  and  were  situated  to  command  General  White's  position, 
while  his  guns  could  not  answer  their  fire.  They  got  the  range 
of  these  guns  at  once,  and  killed  and  wounded  several  gunners 
and  disabled  several  horses,  when  General  White  ordered  them 
back  to  the  position  occupied  by  those  in  the  rear,  the  infantry 
holding  their  position,  covered  by  the  artillery  on  the  hill.  An 
artillery  fight  then  began,  which  continued  nearly  two  hours,  till 
it  was  growing  dark,  and  the  order  was  given  for  our  troops  to 
fall  back  to  resume  the  march  to  Knoxville.    ' 

The  management  of  the  troops  as  they  moved  from  the  field  of 
battle  was  a  picture  of  skill  and  generalship.  The  Ninth  Corps 
moved  ott'  first,  devolving  the  duty  of  protecting  the  rear  upon 
the  troops  of  General  "White.  They  were  hotly  pursued  by  the 
enemy,  who  hoped  to  break  the  retreat  into  a  rout.  But  not  a 
man  quickened  his  pace,  and  their  lines,  dressed  as  when  march- 
ing iu  review,  gave  evidence  of  the  utter  disregard  of  personal 
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safety  to  save  the  honor  of  three  days'  fighting  and  toih  The 
eneni}'  made  nse  of  every  advantage  he  thought  he  could  gain,  but 
not  a  move  did  he  make  that  escaped  the  quick  glance  of  the 
division  or  brigade  commander,  who  would  face  about  or  change 
his  front  as  the  occasion  required,  delivering  a  few  volleys  so  well 
directed  as  to  check  and  drive  back  the  enemy  utterly  discomfited. 
For  two  miles  this  military  game  was  played  with  such  success  by 
the  2d  brigade  as  to  cause  the  rebel  chief  to  draw  off",  virtually 
acknowledging  himself  checkmated  at  the  game  he  begun  and 
seemed  anxious  to  play.  This  retreat  over  that  field  was  a  sight 
so  grand  and  beautiful  in  its  management,  that  it  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  every  officer  and  man  who  could  leave  his  command  to 
witness  it.  The  heights  in  front  and  on  the  rear  were  filled  with 
persons  of  high  and  low  rank,  almost  grown  boisterous  with 
pleasurable  excitement,  as  each  move  of  the  troops  of  General 
White  showed  them  the  discomfited  enemy  falling  back  to  assume 
a  new  offensive  movement,  and  to  meet  the  same  fate  as  before. 
General  Burnside,  who  witnessed  its  management,  pronounced  it 
a  masterly  effort  against  such  numbers. 

Night  coming  on,  and  the  enemy  growing  less  troublesome, 
Colonel  Chapin,  commanding  the  brigade,  who  had  been  unwell 
for  a  number  of  days,  but  had  refused  to  leave  the  field  while  the 
•  enemy  was  in  the  front,  was  now  suffering  so  that  he  was  ordered 
to  quit  his  post,  and  the  command  devolved  upon  Colonel  W.  K 
Hobson,  of  the  13th  Kentucky,  who  led  the  men  from  the  field, 
and  conducted  the  retreat  to  Knoxville,  -where  the  troops  arrived 
at  daylight  on  the  17th  of  jSTovember. 

•  On  this  day  a  close  siege  commenced,  which  terminated  on  the 
28th  of  November,  in  an  attempt  at  storming  the  place ;  for  on 
the  23d,  24th,  and  25th  of  October  the  battles  of  Missionary  Ridge 
had  been  fought,  and  Longstreet  knew  that  if  he  did  not  get 
away  very  soon,  or  else  took  Knoxville,  he  would  be  placed  in  a 
very  dangerous  position ;  for  Sherman  was  coming  to  the  relief 
of  the  beleaguered  place. 

Knoxville  is  guarded  on  the  south  side  by  the  river  Holston,  and 
on  the  west  side  by  a  range  of  hills,  so  that  Longstreet  had  tried 
to  reach  it  from  the  east  and  north.  Here  the  place  had  been  for- 
tified as  well  as  the  short  time  would  permit.  The  principal  work 
of  defense  was  Fort  Saunders,  situated  on  a  hill  at  the  north-east 
angle  of  the  defenses,  and  commanding  them  completely  on  two 
sides  of  the  city.  The  sides  of  the  hill. on  which  the  fort  was  sit- 
uated had  been  covered  by  a  dense  forest  of  pines,  and  these  had 
been  felled  and  made  to  form  an  almost  impenetrable  abattis.  Be- 
tween this  abattis  and  the  fort  itself,  an  open  space  of  two  hun- 
dred or  three  hundred  yards  in  width  had  been  left,  so  as  to  give 
free  scope  to  grape  and  canister.  Large  numbers  of  wires,  invisible 
except  upon  close  inspection,  were  stretched  across  this  open  space. 

On  the  night  of  the '28th  of  November,  three  picked  regiments 
of  Longstreet's  army  fought  their  way  through  this  abattis,  and 
rested  in  its  edge  until  morniug.  Early  on  Sunday  morning  they 
were  commanded  to  charge  the  fort.     They  rushed  on  with  the 
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greatest  impetiiogity,  regardless  of  tlie  hail  of  grape  and  canister 
which  was  hurled  at  their  devoted  ranks.  But  they  soon  hecame 
entangled  in  the  invisible  wires  stretched  along  the  ground ;  com- 
rade stumbled  over  comrade,  thus  losing  precious  minutes  at  a  time 
when  every  second  meant  a  new  hail- storm  of  death-dealing  mis- 
siles, which  decimated  their  ranks.  Those  who  escaped  death  in 
the  open  space  between  the  abattis  and  the  fort,  finally  reached  the 
ditch.  They  rush  into  it  and  fill  it  with  their  bodies.  Hand-gre- 
nades are  thrown  among  them  by  the  garrison,  and  the  carnage  is 
perhaps  more  fearful  at  this  stage  than  at  any  other.  Not  a  single 
rebel  succeeded  in  entering  the  fort,  but  many  hundreds  of  dead 
and  wounded  strewed  the  approaches  before  the  attempt  was  re- 
linquished. 

General  Longstreet  raised  the  siege  and  retreated.  Pursuit  was 
not  immediately  commenced,  as  a  ruse  was  feared;  but  a  cavalry 
reconnoissance  proved  that  the  danger  really  had  passed. 

On  the  6th  of  December,  General  Sherman  arrived  at  Knoxville 
with  heavy  reinforcements,  after  a  march  of  six  days,  under  the 
most  disheartening  circumstances,  commenced  immediatel}^  after 
fighting  a  three  days'  battle.  We  will  let  General  Sherman  tell 
the  story  of  this  march  in  his  own  language : 

"  This  was  to  have  been  the  limit  of  our  journey.  Officers  and 
men  had  brought  no  luggage  or  provisions,  and  the  weather  was 
bitter  cold.  I  had  hardly  entered  the  town  of  Charleston,  when 
General  Wilson  arrived  with  a  letter  from  General  Grant,  at  Chat- 
tanooga, informing  me  that  the  latest  authentic  accounts  from 
Knoxville  were  to  the  27th,  at  which  time  General  Buruside  w^as 
completely  invested,  and  had  provisions  only  to  include  the  3d  of 
December ;  that  General  Granger  left  Chattanooga  for  Knoxville  by 
the  railroad,  with  a  steamboat  following  him  in  the  river;  but  the 
General  feared  Granger  could  not  reach  Knoxville  in  time,  and 
ordered  me  to  take  command  of  all  troops  moving  to  the  relief 
of  Knoxville,  and  hasten  to  Buruside. 

"  Seven  days  before,  we  had  left  our  camps  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Tennessee,  with  two  days'  rations,  without  a  change  of  cloth- 
ing, stripped  for  the  fight,  with  but  a  single  blanket  or  coat  per 
man — from  myself  to  the  private  included.  Of  course  we  then  had 
no  provisions,  save  what  we  gathered  by  the  road,  and  were  ill- 
supplied  for  such  a  march. 

"But  we  learned  that  twelve  thousand  of  our  fellow-soldiers 
w^ere  beleaguered  in  the  mountain  town  of  Knoxville,  eighty-four 
miles  distant;  that  they  needed  relief,  and  must  have  it  in  three 
days.     This  was  enough,  and  it  had  to  be  done. 

"  General  Howard  that  night  repaired  and  planked  the  railroad 
bridge,  and  at  daylight  the  army  passed  the  Hiawassee,  and 
marched  to  Athens,  fifteen  miles.  I  had  supposed  rightfully  that 
General  Granger  was  about  the  mouth  of  the  Hiawassee,  and  sent 
him  notice  of  my  orders ;  that  the  General  had  sent  me  a  copy  of 
his  written  instructions,  which  were  full  and  complete,  and  that  he 
must  push  for  Kingston,  near  which  we  would  make  a  junction. 
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Bj  the  time  I  reached  Athens,  I  had  time  to  study  the  geography, 
and  sent  him  orders,  which  found  him  at  Decatur ;  that  Kingston 
was  out  of  our  way ;  that  he  should  send  his  boat  to  Kingston,  but 
with  his  command  strike  across  to  Philadelphia,  and  report  to  me 
there.  I  had  but  a  small  force  of  cavalry,  which  was,  at  the  time 
of  my  receipt  of  General  Grant's  orders,  scouting  over  and  about 
Benton  and  Columbus.  I  left  my  aid.  Major  McCoy,  at  Charles- 
ton, to  communicate  with  the  cavalry  and  bring  it  forward.  It 
overtook  me  in  the  night  at  Athens. 

"  On  the  2d  December,  the  army  moved  rapidly  north  toward 
Loudon,  twenty-six  miles  distant. 

"About  11  o  clock  A.  M.,  the  cavalry  passed  to  the  head  of  the 
column,  and  was  ordered  to  push  to  Loudon,  and,  if  possible,  save 
the  pontoon  bridge  across  the  Tennessee,  held  by  a  brigade  of 
the  enemy,  commanded  by  General  Vaughn.  The  cavalry  moved 
with  such  rapidity  as  to  capture  every  picket;  but  the  brigade  of 
Vaughn  had  artillery  in  ^Dosition,  covered  with  earth-works,  and 
displayed  a  force  too  respectable  to  be  carried  by  a  cavalry  dash, 
and  darkness  closed  in  before  General  Howard's  infantry  got  in. 

"  The  enemy  abandoned  that  place  in  the  night,  destroying  the 
pontoons,  running  three  locomotives  and  forty-eiglit  cars  into  the 
Tennessee,  and  abandoning  a  large  quantity  of  provisions,  four 
guns,  and  other  material,  which  General  Howard  took  at  daylight. 

"  But  the  bridge  was  gone,  and  we  were  forced  to  turn  east,  and 
trust  to  General  Burnside's  bridge  at  Knoxvillc. 

"It  was  all-important  that  General  Burnside  should  have  notice 
of  our  coming,  and  but  one  day  of  the  time  remained. 

"Accordingly,  at  Philadelphia,  during  the  night  of  December 
2,  I  sent  my  aid.  Captain  Audenreid,  forward  to  Colonel  Long, 
commanding  the  brigade  of  cavalry,  to  explain  to  him  how  all-im- 
portant it  was  that  General  Burnside  should  have  notice  within 
twenty-four  hours  of  our  approach,  and  ordering  him  to  select  the 
best  material  of  his  command,  to  start  at  once,  ford  the  Little  Ten- 
nessee, and  push  into  Knoxville,  at  whatever  cost  of  life  and  horse- 
flesh. 

"  Captain  Audenreid  was  ordered  to  go  along.  The  distance  to 
be  traveled  was  about  forty  miles,  and  the  roads  villainous.  Be- 
fore day  they  were  oft',  and  at  daylight  the  Fifteenth  Corps  was 
turned  from  Philadelphia  to  the  Little  Tennessee,  at  Morgantown, 
where  my  maps  represented  the  river  as  very  shallow;  but  it  waa 
found  too  deep  for  fording,  and  the  water  freezing  cold — Avidth 
two  hundred  and  forty  yards,  depth  from  two  to  five  feet.  Horses 
could  ford,  but  artillerymen  could  not.  A  bridge  was  indispensa- 
ble. General  Wilson,  who  accompanied  me,  undertook  to  super- 
intend the  bridge,  and  I  am  under  many  obligations  to  him,  as  1 
was  without  an  engineer,  having  sent  Captain  Jeni^y  back  to 
Greysville  to  survey  the  field  of  battle.  We  had  our  pioneers,  but 
only  such  tools  as  axes,  picks,  and  spades;  but  General  Wilson, 
working  part  with  crib-work  and  part  with  trestles,  made  of  the 
houses  of  the  late  town  of  Morgantown,  progressed  apace,  and  by 
dark  of  December  4,  troops  and  animals  passed  on  the  bridge,  and 
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by  dayliglit  of  tlie  5tli,  the  Fifteenth  Corps,  General  Blair,  was 
over,  and  General  Granger's  corps  and  General  Davis's  division 
were  ready  to  pass;  but  the  diagonal  bracings  were  imperfect  for 
want  of  proper  spikes,  and  the  bridge  broke,  causing  delay. 

"I  had  ordered  General  Blair  to  march  out  on  the  Marysville 
road  five  miles,  there  to  await  notice  that  General  Granger  was  on 
a  parallel  road  abreast  of  him,  and,  in  person,  I  was  at  a  house 
where  the  roads  parted,  when  a  messenger  rode  up,  bringing  me  a 
few  words  from  General  Burnside,  dated  December  4. 

"Colonel  Long  had  arrived  at  Knoxville  with  his  cavalry,  and 
all  was  well  there.  Longstreet  still  lay  before  the  place,  but  there 
were  symptoms  of  a  speedy  departure.  I  felt  that  I  had  accom- 
plished the  first  great  step  in  the  problem  for  the  relief  of  General 
Burnside's  array,  but  still  urged  on  the  work. 

"As  soon"  as  the  bridge  was  mended,  all  the  troops  moved  for- 
ward. General  Howard  had  marched  from  Loudon,  and  had  found 
a  pretty  good  ford  for  his  wagons  and  horses  at  Davis,  seven  miles 
from  Morgantown,  and  had  made  an  ingenious  bridge  of  the 
wagons  left  by  Vaughn,  at  Loudon,  on  which  to  pass  his  men. 
He  marched  by  Unitia  and  Louisville.  On  the  night  of  the  5th, 
all  the  heads  of  columns  communicated  at  Marysville,  where  I  met 
Major  Van  Buren,  of  General  Burnside's  staff,  announcing  that 
Longstreet  had,  the  night  before,  retreated  on  the  Rutledge, 
Kodgersville,  and  Bristol  road,  leading  to  Virginia;  that  General 
Burnside's  cavalry  was  on  his  heels ;  that  the  General  desired  to 
see  me  in  person  as  soon  as  I  could  come  to  Knoxville.  I  ordered 
all  the  troops  to  halt  and  rest,  except  the  two  divisions  of  General 
Granger,  which  were  ordered  to  move  forward  to  Little  River,  and 
General  Granger  to  report  in  person  to  General  Burnside  for  or- 
ders. 

"His  force  was  originally  designed  to  reinforce  General  Burn- 
side, and  it  was  eminently  proper  that  it  should  join  in  the  stern 
chase  after  Longstreet.  On  the  morning  of  December  6, 1  rode 
from  Marysville  into  Knoxville,  and  met  General  Burnside.  Gen- 
eral Granger  arrived  later  in  the  day.  We  examined  his  lines  of 
fortifications,  which  were  a  wonderful  production  for  the  short 
time  allowed  in  the  selection  of  ground  and  construction  of  work. 
It  seemed  to  me  they  were  nearly  impregnable.  AVe  examined  the 
redoubt  named  Saunders,  where,  on  the  Sunday  previous,  three 
brigades  of  the  enemy  had  assaulted  and  met  a  bloody  repulse. 
Now  all  was  peaceful  and  quiet,  where,  but  a  few  hours  before, 
the  deadly  bullet  sought  its  victim,  all  round  about  that  hilly 
barren. 

"The  General  explained  fully  and  frankly  what  he  had  done, 
and  what  he  had  proposed  to  do.  He  asked  of  me  nothing  but 
General  Granger's  command,  and  suggested,  in  view  of  the  large 
force  I  had  brought  from  Chattanooga,  that  I  should  return  with 
due  expedition  to  the  line  of  the  Hiawassee,  lest  Bragg,  reinforced, 
might  take  advantage  of  his  absence  to  assume  the  ofiensive.  I 
asked  him  to  reduce  it  to  writing,  which  he  did,  and  I  here  intro- 
duce it  as  part  of  my  report : 
VOL.  u — 27 
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"'Head-quarters  Army  of  the  Ohio,  "I 
'"Knoxville,  December  7,  1863.      J 
"^  Major- General  W.  T.  Sherman,  Commanding,  etc.: 

"'General — I  desire  to  express  to  you  and  your  command  my  most 
hearty  thanks  and  gratitude  for  your  promptness  in  coming  to  our  relief 
during  the  siege  of  Knoxville ;  and  I  am  satisfied  your  approach  served  to 
raise  the  siege. 

"  'The  emergency  having  passed,  I  do  not  deem,  for  the  present,  any  other 
portion  of  your  command  but  the  corps  of  General  Granger  necessary  ft)r 
operations  in  this  section ;  and,  inasmuch  as  General  Grant  has  weakened 
the  force  immediately  with  him  in  order  to  relieve  us,  thereby  rendering  the 
position  of  General  Thomas  less  secure,  I  deem  it  advisable  that  all  tha 
troops  now  here,  save  those  commanded  by  General  Granger,  should  return 
at  once  to  within  supporting  distance  of  the  forces  in  front  of  Bragg's  army. 

'"In  behalf  of  my  command,  I  desire  again  to  thank  you  ai^d  your  com- 
.mand  for  the  kindness  you  have  done  us. 

"  '  I  am,  General,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

'"A.  E.  BUNRSIDE, 
"  '^  Major -General   Commanding.^ ' 

"Accordingly,  "having  seen  the  forces  of  General  Burnside  move 
out  of  Knoxville  in  pursuit  of  Longstreet,  and  General  Granger's 
move  in,  I  put  in  motion  my  own  command  to  return." 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 


General  Grant  assumes  command  of  the  Military  Division  of  the  Mississippi.  Lookout 
Valley  Occupied  by  Hooker.  Sherman's  March  to  Chattanooga.  Grant's  Plan. 
Orchard  Knoll  taken  by  Thomas.  Battles  of  Missionary  Kidge  and  Lookout  Mount- 
ain.   Pursuit  of  the  Rebels.     Importance  of  the  Results  Accomplished. 

Ii^  pursuance  of  orders  bearing  date  of  October  16,  1863,  de- 
livered to  him  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  at  Louisville,  on  the  18th 
of  the  same  month.  General  Grant  assumed  command  of  the  "Mil- 
itary Division  of  the  Mississippi,"  comprising  the  Departments  of 
the  Ohio,  the  Cumberland,  and  the  Tennessee,  and  immediately 
telegraphed  the  order  in  which  he  assumed  command  to  General 
Rosecrans  at  Chattanooga.  On  the  19th  he  telegraphed  to  Gen- 
eral Thomas,  who  had  superseded  General  Rosecrans  in  the  com- 
mand of  the  Department  of  the  Cumberland,  to  hold  Chattanooga 
at  all  hazards,  and  that  he  would  be  there  as  soon  as  possible. 
To  this  General  Thomas  replied,  "I  will  hold  the  town  till  we 
starve." 

Proceeding  immediately  to  Chattanooga,  General  Grant  arrived 
there  on  the  23d  of  October,  and  found  that  General  Thomas  had, 
immediately  on  being  placed  in  command  of  the  Department  of 
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the  Cumberland,  ordered  the  concentration  of  General  Hooker's 
command  at  Bridgeport,  preparatory  to  securing  the  river  and 
maiu  wagon-road  between  that  place  and  Brown's  Ferry,  imme- 
diately below  Lookout  Mountain.  The  next  morning  after  his 
arrival,  in  company  with  Generals  Thomas  and  "W.  F.  Smith, 
chief  engineer,  General  Grant  made  a  reconnoissance  of  Brown's 
Ferry  and  the  hills  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  and  at  the  mouth 
of  Lookout  Valley.  After  the  reconnoissance,  it  was  agreed  upon 
tliat  Hooker  should  cross  at  Bridgeport  to  the  south  side  of  the 
river,  with  all  the  force  that  could  be  spared  from  the  railroad, 
and  move  on  the  main  wagon-road  by  way  of  Whitesides  to 
Wauhatchie,  in  Lookout  Valley.  General  J.  M.  Palmer  was  to 
proceed  by  the  only  practicable  route  north  of  the  river,  from 
Lis  position  opposite  Chattanooga,  to  a  point  on  the  north  bank 
of  the  Tennessee  River,  and  opposite  Whitesides,  then  to  cross  to 
the  south  side,  to  hold  the  road  passed  over  by  Hooker. 

In  the  mean  time,  and  before  the  enemy  could  be  apprised  of  this 
movement,  a  force  under  the  direction  of  Brigadier-General  W.  F. 
Smith,  chief  engineer,  was  to  be  thrown  across  the  river,  at  or 
near  Brown's  Ferry,  to  seize  the  range  of  hills  at  the  mouth  of 
Lookout  Valley,  covering  the  Brown's  Ferry  road,  and  orders  were 
given  accordingly. 

It  was  known  that  the  enemy  held  the  north  end  of  Lookout 
Valley  with  a  brigade  of  troops,  and  the  road  leading  around  the 
foot  of  the  mountain  from  their  main  camp  in  Chattanooga  Valley 
to  Lookout  Valley.  Holding  these  advantages,  he  would  have  had 
little  difficulty  in  concentrating  a  sufficient  force  to  have  defeated 
or  driven  him  back.  To  remedy  this,  the  seizure  of  the  range  of 
hills  at  the  mouth  of  Lookout  Valley,  and  covering  the  Brown's 
Ferry  road,  was  deemed  of  the  highest  importance.  This,  by  the 
use  of  pontoon  bridges  at  Chattanooga  and  Brown's  Ferry,  would 
secure  to  General  Grant,  by  the  north  bank  of  the  river  across 
Moccasin  Point,  a  shorter  line  by  which  to  reinforce  his  troops  in 
Lookout  Valley  than  the  narrow  and  tortuous  road  around  the  foot 
of  Lookout  Mountain  affiarded  the  enemy  for  reinforcing  his. 

The  force  detailed  for  this  expedition  consisted  of  four  thou- 
sand men,  under  command  of  General  Smith,  chief  engineer,  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  of  which,  under  Brigadier-General  W.  B. 
Ilazen,  in  sixty  pontoon  boats,  containing  thirty  armed  men  each, 
floated  quietly  from  Chattanooga  past  the  enemy's  pickets,  to  the 
foot  of  Lookout  Mountain,  on  the  night  of  the  27th  of  October, 
landed  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  at  Brown's  Ferry,  surprised 
the  enemy's  pickets  stationed  there,  and  seized  the  hills  covering 
the  ferry,  without  the  loss  of  a  man  killed,  and  but  four  or  five 
wounded.  The  remainder  of  the  forces,  together  with  the  mate- 
rials for  a  bridge,  were  moved  by  the  north  bank  of  the  river 
across  Moccasin  Point  to  Brown's  Ferry,  without  attracting  the 
attention  of  the  enemy;  and,  before  day  dawned,  the  whole  force 
was  ferried  to  the  south  bank  of  the  river,  and  the  most  inaccessi- 
ble heights  rising  from  Lookout  Valley,  at  its  outlet  to  the  river, 
and  below  the  mouth  of  Lookout  Creek,  were  secured. 
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By  10  o'clock  A.  M.  an  excellent  pontoon  bridge  was  laid  across 
the  river  at  Brown's  Ferry,  thus  securing  to  us  the  end  of  the  de- 
sired road  nearest  the  enemy's  forces,  and  the  shorter  line  over 
which  to  pass  troops  if  a  battle  became  inevitable.  Positions 
were  taken  up  by  our  troops  from  which  they  could  not  have 
been  driven  except  by  vastly  superior  forces,  and  then  only  with 
great  loss  to  the  enemy.  Our  artillery  was  placed  in  such  position 
as  to  completely  command  the  roads  leading  from  the  enemy's 
main  camp  in  Chattanooga  Valley  to  Lookout  Valley. 

On  the  28th,  Hooker  emerged  into  Lookout  Valley  at  "W"au- 
hatchie,  by  the  direct  road  from  Bridgeport  by  way  of  Whitesidea 
to  Chattanooga,  with  the  Eleventh  Army  Corps,  under  Major-Gen- 
eral  Howard,  and  Geary's  division  of  the  Twelfth  Army  Corps, 
and  proceeded  to  take  up  positions  for  the  defense  of  the  road 
from  Whitesides,  over  which  ho  had  marched,  and  also  the  road 
leading  from  Brown's  Ferry  to  Kelly's  Ferry,  throwing  the  left  of 
Howard's  corps  forward  to  Brovrn's  Ferry. 

The  division  that  started,  under  command  of  Palmer,  for  White- 
sides,  reached  its  destination,  and  took  up  the  position  intended  in 
the  original  plan  of  this  movement.  These  movements,  so  suc- 
cessfully executed,  secured  to  us  two  comparatively  good  Hues  by 
which  to  obtain  supplies  from  the  terminus  of  the  railroad  at 
Bridgeport;  namely,  the  main  wagon-road  by  way  of  Whitesides, 
Wauhatchie,  and  Brown's  Ferry,  distant  but  twenty-eight  miles,  and 
the  Kelly's  Ferry  and  Brown's  Ferry  road,  which,  by  the  use  of  the 
river  from  Bridgeport  to  Kelly's  Ferry,  reduced  the  distance  for 
wagoning  to  but  eight  miles.  Up  to  this  period,  our  forces  at  Chat- 
tanooga were  practically  invested,  the  enemy's  Hues  extending  from 
the  Tennessee  River,  above  Chattanooga,  to  the  river  at  and  be- 
low the  point  of  Lookout  Mountain,  below  Chattanooga,  with  the 
south  bauk  of  the  river  picketed  to  near  Bridgeport,  his  main 
force  being  fortified  in  Chfj^tanooga  Valley,  at  the  foot  of  and 
on  Missionary  Ridge  and  Lookout  Mountain,  and  a  brigade  iu 
Lookout  Valley.  True,  we  held  possession  of  the  country  north 
of  the  river,  but  it  was  from  sixty  to  seventy  miles,  over  the  most 
impracticable  roads  to  army  supplies. 

The  artillery  horses  and  mules  had  become  so  reduced  by  starv- 
ation that  they  could  not  have  been  relied  upon  for  moving  any 
thing.  An  attempt  at  retreat  must  have  been  with  men  alone, 
and  with  only  such  supplies  as  they  could  carry.  A  retreat  would 
have  been  almost  certain  annihilation,  for  the  enemy,  occupying 
positions  within  gunshot  of  and  overlooking  our  very  fortifica- 
tions, would  unquestionably  have  pursued  retreating  forces.  Al- 
ready more  than  ten  thousand  animals  had  perished  in  supplying 
half-rations  to  the  troops  by  the  long  and  tedious  route  from 
Stevenson  and  Bridgeport  to  Chattanooga,  over  Waldron's  Ridge. 
They  could  not  have  been  supplied  another  week. 

The  enemy  was  evidently  fuHy  apprised  of  the  condition  of  the 
troops  in  Chattanooga,  and  of  the  necessity  of  General  Grant  estab- 
lishing a  new  and  shorter  Hue  by  which  to  obtain  supplies,  if  he 
would  maintain  his  position  j  and  so  fully  were  they  impressed  of 
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the  importance  of  keeping  from  him  those  lines — lost  to  them  by- 
surprise,  and  in  a  manner  they  little  dreamed  of — that,  in  order  to 
regain  possession  of  them,  a  night  attack  was  made  by  a  portion 
of  Longstreet's,  forces  on  a  portion  of  Hooker's  troops  (George's 
division  of  the  Twelfth  Corps)  the  first  night  after  Hooker's  arrival 
in  the  valley.  The  attack  failed,  however,  and  Howard's  corps, 
which  was  moving  to  the  assistance  of  Geary,  finding  that  it  was 
not  required  by  him,  carried  the  remaining  heights  held  by  the 
enemy  west  of  Lookout  Creek.  This  gave  General  Grant  quiet 
possession  of  the  lines  of  communication,  heretofore  described, 
south  of  the  Tennessee  River.  By  the  use  of  two  steamboats,  one 
of  which  had  been  left  at  Chattanooga  by  the  enemy,  and  one 
that  had  been  built  by  the  Union  forces,  General  Grant  was  en- 
abled to  obtain  supplies  with  but  eight  miles  of  wagoning.  The 
capacity  of  the  railroads  and  steamboats  was  not  sufficient,  how- 
ever, to  supply  all  the  wants  of  the  army,  but  actual  suftering  was 
prevented. 

"When  General  Grant  ascertained,  from  scouts  and  deserters,  that 
General  Bragg  was  detaching  Longstreet  from  the  front,  and 
moving  him  in  the  direction  of  Knoxville,  evidently  to  attack 
Burnside,  he  strongly  felt  the  necessity  of  some  move  that  wovild 
compel  Bragg  to  retain  all  his  forces  and  recall  those  he  had  de- 
tached; and  orders  were  accordingly  given  for  a  movement  against 
Missionary  Ridge,  with  a  view  to  carrying  it  and  threatening  the 
enemy's  communications  with  Longstreet.  After  a  thorough  re- 
connoissance  of  the  ground,  however,  it  was  deemed  utterly  im- 
practicable to  make  the  move  until  Sherman  could  get  up.  Dis- 
patches were  accordingly  sent  to  the  latter,  informing  him  of  the 
movement  of  Longstreet,  and  of  the  necessity  of  his  immediate 
presence  at  Chattanooga. 

During  the  month  of  September,  the  Fifteenth  Army  Corps, 
under  command  of  General  Sherman,  lay  in  camps  along  the  Big 
Black,  about  twenty  miles  east  of  Vicksburg,  Mississippi. 

On  the  22d  of  September,  General  Sherman  received  a  dispatch 
from  General  Grant,  then  at  Vicksburg,  commanding  the  Depart- 
ment of  Tennessee,  requiring  him  to  detach  one  of  his  divisions  to 
march  to  Vicksburg,  there  to  embark  for  Memphis,  where  it  was 
to  form  part  of  an  army  to  be  sent  to  Chattanooga  to  reinforce 
General  Rosecrans.  The  1st  division,  commanded  by  General  B. 
J.  Osterhaus,  was  selected,  and  it  marched  for  Vicksburg  the  same 
afternoon,  and  embarked  the  next  day. 

On  the  23d  of  September,  Sherman  was  summoned  to  Vicksburg, 
and  there  shown  several  orders  which  Grant  had  received  from 
General  Halleck,  which  led  him  to  suppose  that  he  would  have  to 
send  Sherman,  with  the  entire  Fifteenth  Corps,  to  Memphis  and 
eastward,  and  the  latter  was  instructed  to  prepare  himself  accord- 
ingly. 

On  the  27th  of  September,  Sherman  started  for  Memphis  with 
his  entire  corps,  except  the  3d  division,  General  Tuttle  com- 
manding, which  was  left  with   General  McPherson  in  place  of 
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General  John  E.  Smith's  division  of  the  Seventeenth  Corps,  which 
had  been  previously  ordered  to  Memphis. 

The  Fifteenth  Corps  reached  Memphis  on  the  2d,  3d,  and  4th  of 
October.  General  Sherman  here  read  all  dispatches  and  letters  of 
instructions  from  General  Halleck  in  possession  of  General  Hurl- 
but,  and  construed  his  instructions  to  be  to  conduct  the  Fifteenth 
Corps,  and  all  other  troops  which  could  be  spared  from  the  line  of 
the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad,  to  Athens,  Ala,,  and  thence 
to  report  by  letter  to  General  Rosecrans  at  Chattanooga;  to  follow 
substantially  the  railroad  eastwardly,  repairing  it  as  he  moved;  to 
look  to  his  own  lines  for  supplies,  and  in  no  event  to  depend  on 
General  Rosecrans  for  supplies,  as  the  roads  to  his  rear  were  al- 
ready overtaxed  to  supply  the  army  then  with  him  at  Chattanooga. 
General  Osterhaus's  division  was  already  out  in  front  of  Corinth, 
and  General  John  E.  Smith  was  at  Memphis,  moving  his  troops 
and  material  out  by  rail  as  fast  as  the  limited  stock  would  carry 
them.  General  J.  D.  Webster  was  superintendent  of  the  railroad, 
and  was  enjoined  to  Avork  night  and  day,  and  expedite  the  move- 
ment as  nmch  as  possible  ;  but  the  capacity  of  the  railroad  was  so 
small  that  horses,  mules,  and  wagons,  and  finally  the  entire  4th 
division,  were  moved  by  land. 

The  enemy  seemed  to  have  had  early  notice  of  this  movement. 
A  considerable  force  assembled,  in  a  threatening  attitude,  at  Salem, 
south  of  Salisbury  Station,  and  General  Carr,  who  commanded  at 
Corinth,  felt  compelled  to  turn  back  and  use  a  part  of  the  troops 
of  Sherman,  that  had  already  reached  Corinth,  to  resist  the  threat- 
ened attack. 

On  Sunday,  the  11th  of  October,  having  put  his  whole  force  in 
motion,  General  Sherman  himself  started  for  Corinth  on  a  special 
train,  with  the  13th  United  States  infantry  for  escort,  and  reached 
CoUierville  Station  about  noon,  just  in  time  to  take  part  in  the  de- 
fense made  of  that  post  by  Colonel  D.  C.  Anthony,  of  the  66th 
Indiana,  against  an  attack  made  by  General  Chalmers,  with  a  force 
of  about  three  thousand  cavalry  and  eight  pieces  of  artillery.  The 
latter  was  beaten  off,  the  damage  to  the  road  repaired,  and  Sher- 
man resumed  his  journey  next  day,  arriving  at  Corinth  at  night. 
General  Blair  was  immediately  ordered  forward  to  luka'with 
the  first  division,  and  as  fast  as  the  troops  came  up,  they  were 
pushed  forward  to  Bear  Creek,  the  bridge  over  which  had  been 
completely  destroyed,  and  which  was  being  repaired  by  the  en- 
gineer regiment  under  Colonel  Flael. 

Quite  a  considerable  force  of  the  enemy  was  in  Sherman's  front, 
near  Tuscumbia,  to  resist  his  advance.  It  was  commanded  by 
General  Stephen  D.  Lee,  and  composed  of  Roddy's  and  Furge- 
son's  brigades,  with  irregular  cavalry,  amounting  in  the  aggregate 
to'about  five  thousand. 

General  Sherman,  in  person,  moved  from  Corinth  to  Burnsville 
on  the  18th,  and  to  luka  on  the  19th  of  October.     Osterhaus's  di- 
vision was  in  the  advance,  constantly  skirmishing  with  the  enemy. 
It  was  supported  by  Morgan  L.  Smith,  both  divisions  under  the 
.  general  command  of  General  Blair.     General  John  E.  Smith's  di- 
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vision  covered  the  working  party  engaged  in  rebuilding  the  rail- 
road. Foreseeing  difficulty  in  crossing  the  Tennessee,  General 
Sherman  had  written  to  Admiral  Porter,  at  Cairo,  asking  him  to 
watch  the  Tennessee  and  send  up  some  gunboats  the  moment  the 
stage  of  ^yatcr  admitted.  The  Admiral,  ever  prompt  and  ready, 
nad  two  gunboats  up  at  Eastport,  under  Captain  Phelps,  the  very 
day  after  Sherman's  arrival  at  luka,  and  Captain  Phelps  had  a 
coal-barge  decked  over  with  which  to  cross  horses  and  wagons  be- 
fore the  arrival  of  the  ferry-boat. 

Still  following  literally  the  instructions  of  General  Ilalleck, 
Sherman  pushed  forward  the  repairs  of  the  railroad,  and  ordered 
General  Blair,  with  his  two  leading  divisions,  to  drive  the  enemy 
beyond  Tuscumbia.  This  he  did  successfully,  after  a  pretty  severe 
jBght  at  Cane  Creek,  occupying  Tuscumbia  on  the  27th  of  October. 

In  the  mean  time,  General  Grant  had  been  called  from  Vicks- 
burg  and  sent  to  Chattanooga,  to  command  the  three  armies  of  the 
Ohio,  the  Cumberland,  and  the  Tennessee,  and  the  Department  of 
the  Tennessee  had  been  devolved  on  General  Sherman,  with  in- 
structions to  retain  command  of  the  army  in  the  field. 

General  Sherman  assigned  General  McPherson  to  command  in 
Mississippi,  General  Ilurlbut  in  West  Tennessee,  and  appointed 
General  Blair  to  command  the  Fifteenth  Corps.  He  then  selected 
from  the  Sixteenth  Corps  a  force  of  about  eight  thousand  men, 
which  he  directed  General  Dodge  to  organize  with  all  expedition 
and  follow  him  eastward. 

On  the  27th  of  October,  General  Blair  with  two  divisions  being 
at  Tuscumbia,  General  Ewing,  in  pursuance  of  orders  from  Sher- 
man, crossed  the  Tennessee  with  the  4th  division  at  Eastport, 
and  pushed  forward  to  Florence.  On  the  same  day,  a  messenger 
from  Grant  reached  Sherman,  having  floated  down  the  Tennessee 
over  the  Muscle  Shoals,  and  landed  at  Tuscumbia.  He  bore  a 
abort  message  to  drop  work  on  the  railroad  east  of  Bear  Creek 
and  march  toward  Bridgeport  with  his  command. 

Instantly  the  order  was  executed,  and  all  columns  directed  to 
Eastport,  the  only  place  where  the  Tennessee  could  be  crossed  by 
our  army.  Sherman,  in  person,  crossed  the  river  on  the  1st  of  No- 
vember, and  passed  the  head  of  the  column,  and  reached  Bridge- 
port, with  the  advance  of  his  army,  on  the  night  of  the  13th  of 
Kovember,  and  rode  into  Chattanooga  on  the  15th  of  the  same 
month. 

It  was  General  Grant's  plan  to  throw  Sherman's  force  across  the 
river,  just  at  and  below  the  mouth  of  Chickamauga  Creek,  as  soon 
as  it  arrived,  and  there  to  secure  the  heights  from  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  Missionary  Ridge  to  about  the  railroad  tunnel  before 
the  enemy  could  concentrate  against  him.  Thomas  was  to  attack 
the  enemy's  left  at  the  same  time,  and  if  together  they  could  carry 
Missionary  Ridge,  Sherman  was  instructed  to  cut  the  railroad  be- 
tween Cleveland  and  Dalton,  thus  severing  the  communication 
between  Bragg  and  Longstreet.  Hooker  was  to  attack  and,  if 
possible,  carry  Lookout  Mountain  at  the  same  time. 

Sherman's  forces  were  moved-from  Bridgeport  by  way  of  White- 
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sides — one  division  threatening  the  enemy's  left  front  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Trenton — crossing  at  Brown's  Ferry,  up  the  north  bank  of 
the  Tennessee  to  near  the  mouth  of  South  Chickamauga,  where 
they  were  kept  concealed  from  the  enemy  until  they  were  ready  to 
form  a  crossing.  Pontoons  for  throwing  a  bridge  across  the  river 
were  built,  and  placed  in  North  Chickamauga,  near  its  mouth,  a 
few  miles  further  up,  without  attracting  the  attention  of  the  enemy. 
It  was  expected  they  would  be  able  to  effect  the  crossing  on  the 
21st  of  November;  but,  owing  to  heavy  rains,  Sherman  was  unable 
to  get  up  until  the  afternoon  of  the  23d,  and  then  only  with  Gen- 
erals Morgan  L.  Smith's,  John  E.  Smith's,  and  Hugh  Ewing's  di- 
visions of  the  Fifteenth  Corps,  under  command  of  Major-General 
Frank  P.  Blair,  of  his  army. 

The  pontoon  bridge  at  Brown's  Ferry  having  been  broken  by 
the  drift  consequent  upon  the  rise  in  the  river,  and  rafts  sent  down 
by  the  enemy,  the  other  division,  Osterhaus's,  was  retained  on  the 
south  side,  and  was,  on  the  night  of  the  23d,  ordered,  unless  it 
could  get  across  by  8  o'clock  the  next  morning,  to  report  to 
Hooker,  who  was  instructed,  in  this  event,  to  attack  Lookout 
Mountain,  as  contemplated  in  the  original  plan. 

A  deserter  from  the  rebel  army,  who  came  into  our  lines  on  the 
night  of  the  22d  November,  reported  Bragg  falling  back.  The 
following  letter,  received  from  Bragg  by  flag  of  truce  on  the  20th, 
tended  to  contirm  this  report : 

Head-quarters  Army  op  the  Tennessee,") 
IN  THE  Field,  November  20,  1863.  | 

Major-General  U.  S.   Grant,   Commanding   United  Slates  Forces  at  Chatta- 
nooga : 
General — As  there  may  still  be  some  non-combatants  in  Chattanooga,  I 
deem  it  proper  to  notify  you  that  prudence  would  dictate  their  early  with- 
drawal. 

I  am,  General,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Braxton  Bragg,  General  Commanding 

Thomas  was  directed,  early  on  the  morning  of  the  23d,  to  ascer- 
tain the  truth  or  falsity  of  this  report,  by  driving  in  his  pickets 
and  making  him  develop  his  lines.  This  he  did  with  the  troops 
stationed  at  Chattanooga  and  Howard's  corps,  (which  had  been 
brought  into  Chattanooga  because  of  the  apprehended  danger  to 
the  pontoon  bridges  from  the  rise  in  the  river  and  the  enemy's 
rafts,)  in  the  most  gallant  style,  driving  the  enemy  from  his  first 
line,  and  securing  what  is  known  as  "Indian  Hill,"  or  "Orchard 
Knoll,"  and  the  low  range  of  hills  south  of  it.  'These  points  were 
fortified  during  the  night,  and  artillery  put  in  position  on  them. 
The  report  of  this  deserter  was  evidently  not  intended  to  deceive, 
but  he  had  mistaken  Bragg's  mt)vements.  It  was  afterward  ascer- 
tained that  one  division  of  Buckner's  corps  had  gone  to  join  Long- 
street,  and  a  second  division  of  the  same  corps  had  started,  but 
was  brought  back  in  consequence  of  the  aftack. 

On  the  night  of  the  28d  of  November,  Sherman,  with  three  di- 
visions of  his  army,  strengthened  by  Davis's  division  of  Thomas's 
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corps,  which  had  been  stationed  along  the  north  bank  of  the  river, 
convenient  to  where  the  crossing  was  to  be  effected,  was  ready  for 
operations.  At  an  hour  sufficiently  early  to  secure  the  south  bank 
of  the  river,  just  below  the  mouth  of  South  Chickamauga,  by  dawn 
of  day,  the  pontoons  in  the  North  Chickamauga  were  loaded  with 
thirty  armed  men  each,  who  floated  quietly  past  the  enemy's  pick- 
ets, lauded,  and  captured  all  but  one  of  the  guard,  twenty  in  num- 
ber, before  the  enemy  was  aware  of  the  presence  of  a  foe.  The 
steamboat  Dunbar,  with  a  barge  in  tow,  after  having  finished  ferry- 
ing across  the  river  the  horses  procured  from  Sherman  with  which 
to  move  Thomas's  artillery,  was  sent  up  from  Chattanooga  to  aid 
in  crossing  artillery  and  troops;  and  by  daylight  of  the  morning 
of  the  24th  of  November,  eight  thousand  men  were  on  the  south 
Bide  of  the  Tennessee,  and  fortified  in  rifle-trenches.  As  soon  as 
the  day  dawned,  some  of  the  boats  were  taken  from  the  use  of 
ferrying,  and  a  pontoon  bridge  begun  under  the  immediate  direc- 
tion of  Captain  Dresser,  the  whole  planned  and  supervised  by  Gen- 
eral W.  F.  Smith  in  person.  A  pontoon  bridge  was  also  built  at 
the  same  time  over  Chickamauga  Creek,  near  its  mouth,  giving 
communication  with  the  two  regiments  left  on  the  north  bank,  and 
fulfilling  a  most  important  purpose  at  a  later  stage  of  the  drama. 

The  arrival  of  the  Dunbar  had  relieved  General  Ewing's  division 
of  the  labor  of  rowing  across,  but  by  noon  the  pontoon  bridge  was 
down,  and  the  3d  division  were  across  with  men,  horses,  artillery, 
and  everj^  thing.  General  Jeff'.  C.  Davis  was  ready  to  take  the  Mis- 
sionary Hills.  The  movement  had  been  carefully  explained  to  all 
division  commanders,  and  at  1  o'clock  P.  M.  the  march  from  the 
river  commenced,  in  three  columns,  in  echelon ;  the  left.  General 
Morgan  L.  Smith,  the  column  of  direction,  following  substantially 
Chickamauga  Creek;  the  center.  General  J.  E.  Smith,  in  columns, 
doubled  on  the  center  at  full  brigade  intervals  to  the  right  and 
rear;  the  right.  General  Ewing,  in  column  at  the  same  distance  to 
right  and  rear,  prepared  to  deploy  to  the  right,  on  the  supposition 
that  an  enemy  would  be  met  in  that  direction. 

Each  head  of  column  was  covered  by  a  good  line  of  skirmishers, 
with  supports.  A  light  drizzling  rain  prevailed,  and  the  clouds 
hung  low,  cloaking  these  movements  from  the  enemy's  tower  of 
observation  on  Lookout.  The  foot-hills  were  soon  gained  by  Sher- 
man's skirmishers,  who  kept  up  the  face  of  the  hill,  followed  by 
their  supports,  and  at  half-past  3  o'clock  P.  M.  the  desired  point 
was  gained  without  loss. 

A  brigade  of  each  division  was  pushed  up  rapidly  to  the  top  of 
the  hill,  and  the  enemy,  for  the  first  time,  seemed  to  realize  the 
movement,  but  too  late.  He  opened  with  artillery,  but  General 
Ewing  soon  got  some  of  Captain  Richardson's  guns  up  that  steep 
hill,  and  gave  back  artillery ;  and  the  enemy's  skirmishers  made 
one  or  two  ineffectual  dashes  at  General  Lightburn,  who  had  swept 
around  and  got  a  further  hill,  which  was  the  real  continuation  of 
the  ridge. 

From  studying  the  maps,  Sherman  had  inferred  that  Missionary 
Ridge  was  a  continuous  hill;  but  he  now  found  himself  on  two 
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high  points,  with  a  deep  depression  between  them  and  the  one  im- 
mediately over  the  tunnel,  which  was  his  chief  objective  point. 
He  considered  the  ground  gained  so  important,  however,  that  he 
ordered  it  to  be  fortified  during  tlie  night.  One  brigade  of  each 
division  was  left  on  the  hill,  one  of  Morgan  L.  Smith's  brigades 
closed  the  gap  to  Chickamauga  Creek,  two  of  John  E.  Smith's 
brigades  were  drawn  back  to  the  right  in  reserve,  and  Swing's 
right  was  extended  down  into  the  plain,  thus  crossing  the  ridge  in 
a  general  line,  facing  south-east. 

"The  enemy  felt  Sherman's  left  flank  about  4  o'clock  P.  M.,  and 
a  pretty  sharp  engagement,  with  artillery  and  muskets,  ensued, 
when  he  drew  off.  In  this  engagement,  General  Giles  A.  Smith 
was  severely  wounded,  the  command  of  his  brigade  devolving  on 
Colonel  Tupper,  of  the  116th  Illinois,  who  managed  it  with  skill 
during  the  rest  of  the  operations. 

When  Sherman  was  crossing  the  bridge.  General  Iloward  joined 
him  with  one  brigade  of  his  corps,  thus  connecting  him  with  the 
main  army  in  Chattanooga.  This  brigade  was  temporarily  attached 
to  General  Swing's  right,  and  General  Howard  returned  to  liis 
own  corps  at  Chattanooga.  As  night  closed.  General  Davis  was 
ordered  to  keep  one  of  his  brigades  at  the  bridge,  one  close  up  to 
Sherman's  position,  and  one  intermediate.  Thus  the  night  was 
passed  on  this  part  of  the  held,  heavy  details  being  kept  at  work 
on  the  intrenchments  on  the  hill.  During  the  night,  the  sky 
cleared  away  bright,  and  Sherman's  camp-fires  revealed  to  the 
enemy  and  to  his  friends  in  Chattanooga  his  position  on  Missionary 
Ilidge.  * 

By  3  o'clock  of  the  same  day,  (the  24th  of  ITovember,)  Colonel 
Long,  with  his  brigade  of  cavalry  of  Thomas's  army,  crossed  to 
tlie  south  side  of  the  Tennessee  and  to  the  north  of  Chickamauga 
Creek,  and  made  a  raid  on  the  enemy's  lines  of  communication. 
He  burned  Tyner's  Station,  with  many  stores,  cut  the  railroad  at 
Cleveland,  captured  near  a  hundred  wagons,  and  over  two  hundred 
prisoners.     His  own  loss  was  small. 

Hooker  carried  out  the  part  assigned  him  for  this  day  equal  to 
the  most  sanguine  expectations.  With  Geary's  diyision,  (Twelfth 
Corps,)  and  two  brigades  of  Stanley's  division,  (Fourth  Corps,)  of 
Thomas's  army,  and  Osterhaus's  division,  (Fifteenth  Corps,)  of 
Sherman's  army,  he  scaled  the  western  slope  of  Lookout  Mountain, 
drove  the  enemy  from  his  rifle-pits  on  the  northern  extremity  and 
slope  of  the  mountain,  capturing  many  prisoners,  without  serious 
loss. 

Thomas  having  done  on  the  23d,  with  his  troops  in  Chattanooga, 
what  was  intended  for  the  24th,  bettered  and  strengthened  his  ad- 
vanced positions  during  the  day,  and  pushed  the  Eleventh  Corps 
forward  along  the  south  bank  of  the  Tennessee  Kiver,  across  Citico 
Greek. 

"When  Hooker  emerged  in  sight  of  the  northern  extremity  of 
Lookout  Mountain,  Carlin's  brigade,  of  the  Fourteenth  Corps,  was 
ordered  to  cross  Chattanooga  Creek,  and  form  a  junction  with  him. 
This  was  eflected  late  in  the  evening,  and  after  considerable  fighting. 
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Thus,  on  tlie  night  of  the  24th,  our  forces  maintained  an  un- 
broken line,  with  open  communications,  from  the  north  end  of 
Lookout  Mountain,  through  Chattanooga  Valley,  to  the  north  end 
of  Missionary  Rid^. 

On  the  morning  of  the  25th,  Hooker  took  possession  of  tho 
mountain-top  with  a  small  force,  and  with  the  remainder  of  hia 
command,  in  pursuance  of  orders,  swept  across  Chattanooga  Val- 
ley, now  abandoned  by  the  enemy,  to  Rossville.  In  this  march  he 
was  detained  foiir  hours,  building  a  bridge  £]icross  Chattanooga 
Creek.  From  Rossville  he  ascended  Missionary  Ridge,  and  moved 
southward  toward  the  center  of  the  now  shortened  line. 

Sherman's  attack  upon  the  enemy's  most  northern  and  most 
vital  point  was  vigorously  kept  up  all  day.  Ilaviiig  received  or- 
ders to  attack  at  dawn  of  day,  he  concluded  that  his  best  line  of 
advance  was  in  the  direction  of  Missionary  Ridge,  with  wings  sup- 
porting on  either  flank.  Quite  a  valley  lay  between  him  and  the 
next  hill  of  the  series,  and  this  hill  presented  steep  sides,  the  one 
to  the  west  partially  cleared,  but  the  other  covered  with  the  native 
forest:  the  crest  of  the  ridge  was  narrow  and  wooded.  The  further 
point  of  the  hill  "was  held  by  the  enemy  with  a  breastwork  of  logs 
and  fresh  earth,  filled  with  men  and  two  guns.  The  enemy  was 
also  seen  in  great  force  on  a  still  higher  hill  beyond  the  tunnel, 
from  which  he  had  a  fair  plunging  fire  on  the  hill  in  dispute. 

The  gor^e  between,  through  which  several  roads  and  the  rail- 
road tunnel  pass,  could  not  be  seen  from  Sherman's  position,  but 
formed  the  natural  place  d'annes  where  the  enemy  covered  hia 
masses  to  resist  our  contemplated  movement  of  turning  his  right, 
and  endangering  his  communications  with  his  depot  at  Chicka- 
mauga. 

The  following  dispositions  were  made  for  the  attack :  The  bri- 
gades of  Colonels  Cockrell  and  Alexander  and  General  Lightburn 
were  to  hold  the  hill  occupied  by  them  as  the  key-point;  General 
Corse,  with  as  much  of  his  brigade  as  could  operate  along  the  nar- 
row ridge,  was  to  attack  from  the  right  center;  General  Lightburn 
was  to  send  a  good  regiment  to  co-operate  with  General  Corse, 
and  General  Morgan  L.  Smith  was  to  move  along  the  east  base 
of  Missionary  Ridge,  connecting  with  General  Corse,  and  Colonel 
Loomis,  in  like  manner,  to  move  along  the  west  base,  supported 
by  the  two  reserve  brigades  of  General  John  E.  Smith. 

The  sun  had  already  risen  before  General  Corse  had  completed 
his  preparations,  and  his  bugle  sounded  the  "forward."  The  40th 
Illinois,  supported  by  the  46th  Ohio,  on  the  right  center,  with  the 
20th  Ohio,  Colonel  Jones,  moved  down  the  face  of  the  hill,  and  up 
that  held  by  the  enemy.  The  line  advanced  to  within  about  eighty 
yards  of  the  intrenched  position,  where  General  Corse  found  a  sec- 
ondary crest,  which  he  gained  and  held. 

To  this  point  he  called  his  reserves,  and  asked  for  reinforce- 
ments, which  were  sent ;  but  the  space  was  narrow,  and  it  was  not 
well  to  crowd  the  men,  as  the  enemy's  artillery  and  musketry  fire 
swept  the  approach  to  his  position,  giving  him  great  advantage. 

As  soon  as  General  Corse  had  made  his  preparations,  he  as- 
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saulted,  and  a  close,  severe  contest  ensued,  lasting  more  than  an 
hour,  giving  and  losing  ground,  but  never  the  position  first  ob- 
tained, from  which  the  enemy  in  vain  attempted  to  drive  hira. 

General  Morgan  L.  Smith  kept  gaining  grdlind  on  the  left  spur 
of  Missionary  Ridge,  and  Colonel  Loorais  got  abreast  of  the  tun- 
nel and  the  railroad  embankment  on  his  side,  drawing  the  enemy's 
fire,  and  to  that  extent  relieving  the  assaulting  party  on  the  hill- 
crest. 

Calander  had  four  of  his  guns  on  General  Ewing's  hill,  and  Cap- 
tain Wood  his  Napoleon  battery  on  General  Lightburn's ;  also, 
two  guns  of  Dillon's  battery  we^e  with  Colonel  Alexander's  bri- 
gade. 

All  directed  their  fire  as  carefully  as  possible  to  clear  the  hill  to 
our  front  without  endangering  our  own  men.  The  fight  raged 
furiously  about  10  A.  M.,  when  General  Corse  received  a  severe 
wound  and  was  carried  off  the  field,  and  the  command  of  the  bri- 
gade, and  of  the  assault  at  that  key-point,  devolved  on  that  fine 
young  officer,  Colonel  Walcutt,  of  the  46th  Ohio,  who  filled  his 
post  manfully.  He  continued  the  contest,  pressing  forward  at  all 
points.  Colonel  Loomis  had  made  good  progress  to  the  right;  and 
at  about  2  P.  M.,  General  John  E.  Smith,  judging  the  battle  to  be 
most  severe  on  the  hill,  and  being  required  to  support  General 
Ewing,  ordered  up  Colonel  Runion's  and  General  Matthias's  bri- 

fades  across  the  fields  to  the  summit  that  was  being  fought  for. 
'hey  moved  up  under  a  heavy  fire  of  cannon  and  musketry,  and 
joined  to  Colonel  Walcutt,  but  the  crest  was  so  narrow  that  they 
necessarily  occupied  the  west  face  of  the  hill.  The  enemy  at  the 
time,  being  massed  in  great  strength  in  the  tunnel  gorge,  moved  a 
large  force,  under  cover  of  the  ground  and  the  thick  buslies,  and 
suddenly  appeared -on  the  right  and  rear  of  this  command. 

The  suddenness  of  the  attack  disconcerted  the  men,  and,  exposed 
as  they  were  in  the  open  field,  they  fell  back  in  some  disorder. to 
the  lower  end  of  the  field  and  re-forraed.  These  two  brigades 
were  in  the  nature  of  supports,  and  did  not  constitute  a  part  of 
the  real  attack. 

The  movement,  seen  from  Chattanooga,  five  miles  off,  gave  rise 
to  the  report,  which  even  General  Meigs  had  repeated,  that  Sher- 
man's left  had  been  repulsed.  Not  so.  The  real  attacking  col- 
umns of  General  Corse,  Colonel  Loomis,  and  General  Smith  were 
not  repulsed.  They  engaged  in  a  close  struggle  all  day  persist- 
ently, stubbornly,  and  well.  When  the  two  reserve  brigades  of 
General  John  E.  Smith  fell  back  as  described,  the  enemy  made  a 
show  of  pursuit,  but  were  caught  in  flank  by  the  well-directed  fire 
of  our  brigade  on  the  wooded  crest,  and  hastily  sought  his  cover 
behind  the  hill. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  25th,  the  remainder  of  Howard's 
corps  reported  to  Sherman,  and  constituted  a  part  of  his  forces 
during  that  day's  battle,  the  pursuit,  and  subsequent  advance  to 
the  relief  of  Knoxville, 

Sherman's  position  not  only  threatened  the  right  flank  of  the 
enemy,  but,  from  his  occupying  a  line  across  the  mountain  and  to 
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the  railroad  bridge  across  the  Chickamanga  Creek,  his  rear  and 
stores  at  Chickamauga  Station.  This  caused  the  enemy  to  move 
heavily  against  him.  This  movement  of  his  being  'plainly  seen 
from  the  "position  occupied  by  General  Grant  on  Orchard  Knoll, 
Baird's  division  of  the  Fourteenth  Corps  was  ordered  to  Sher- 
man's support;  but  Grant  receiving  a  note  from  Sherman  to  the 
efi'ect  that  he  had  all  the  force  necessary,  Baird  was  put  in  posi- 
tion on  Thomas's  left. 

The  appearance  of  Hooker's  column  was  at  this  time  anxiously 
looked  for  and  momentarily  expected,  moving  north  on  the  ridge, 
with  his  left  in  Chattanooga  Valley  and  his  right  east  of  the  ridge. 
His  approach  was  intended  as  the  signal  for  storming^  the  ridge  in 
the  center  with  strong  columns,  but  the  time  necessarily  consumed 
in  the  construction  of  the  bridge  near  Chattanooga  Creek  detained 
him  to  a  later  hour  than  was  expected.  Being  satisfied,  from  the 
latest  information  from  him,  that  he  must,  by  this  time,  be  on  his 
way  from  Eossville,  though  not  yet  in  sight,  and  discovering  that 
the  enemy,  in  his  desperation  to  defeat  or  resist  the  progress  of 
Sherman,  was  weakening  his  center  on  Missionary  Ridge,  General 
Grant  determined  to  order  the  advance  at  once.  Thomas  was  ac- 
cordingly directed  to  move  forward  his  troops  constituting  our 
center — Baird's  division  (Fourteenth  Corps),  Wood's  and  Sheri- 
dan's divisions  (Fourth  Corps),  and  Johnson's  division  (Fourteenth 
Corps) — with  a  double  line  of  skirmishers  thrown  out,  followed  in 
^sy  supporting  distance  by  the  whole  force,  and  carry  the  rifle-pits 
at  the  foot  of  Missionary  Ridge,  and  when  carried,  to  re-forrn  his 
lines  in  the  rifle-pits,  with  a  view  to  carrying  the  top  of  the  ridge. 

At  the  signal  of  leaden  shots  from  the  head-quarters  on  Orchard 
Knob,  the  line  moved  rapidly  and  orderly  forward.  The  rebel 
pickets  discharged  their  muskets  and  ran  into  their  rifle-pits.  Our 
skirmishers  followed  on  their  heels.  The  line  of  battle  was  not 
far  behind,  and  the  gray  rebels  were  seen  to  swarm  out  of  the  ledge 
line  of  rifle-pits  in  surprising  numbers,  and  over  the  base  of  the 
hill.  A  few  turned  and  fired  their  pieces,  but  the  greater^  number 
collected  into  the  many  roads  which  cross  obliquely  up  its  steep 
face,  and  went  on  to  their  top.  Some  regiments  pressed  on  and 
swarmed  up  the  steep  sides  of  the  ridge,  and  here  and  there  a 
color  was  advanced  beyond  the  lines.  The  attempt  appeared  most 
dangerous;  but  the  advance  was  supported,  and  the  whole  line  was 
ordered  to  storm  the  heights,  upon  which  not  less  than  forty  pieces 
of  artillery,  and  no  one  knew  how  many  muskets,  stood  ready  to 
slaughter  the  assailants.  With  cheers  answering  to  cheers,^  the 
men  swarmed  upward.  They  gathered  to  the  points  least  difficult 
of  ascent,  and  the  line  was  broken.  Color  after  color  was  planted 
on  the  summit,  while  musket  and  cannon  vomited  their  thunder 
upon  them.  A  well-directed  shot  from  Orchard  Knob  exploded 
a  rebel  caisson  on  the  summit,  and  the  gun  was  seen  galloping  to 
the  right,  its  driver  lashing  his  horses.  A  party  of  our  soldiers 
intercepted  them,  and  the  gun  was  captured,  with  cheers. 

A  fierce  musketry  fight  broke  out  to  the  left,  where,  between 
Thomas  and  Sherman,  a  mile  or  two  of  the  ridge  was  still  occupied 
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by  the  rebels.  Brags:  left  the  house  in  which  he  had  held  his 
head-quarters,  and  rode  to  the  rear  as  our  troops  crowded  the  hill 
on  either  side  of  him.  General  Grant  proceeded  to  the  summit, 
and  then  only  did  he  know  its  heig-ht.  Some  of  the  captured  ar- 
tillery was  put  into  position.  Artillerists  were  sent  for  to  work 
the  guns.  Caissons  were  searched  for  ammunition.  The  rebel  log 
breastworks  were  torn  to  pieces  and  carried  to  the  other  side  of 
the  ridge,  and  used  in  forming  barricades  across.  A  strong  line 
of  infantry  was  formed  in  the  rear  of  Baird's  line,  hotly  engaged 
in  a  musketry  contest  with  the  rebels  to  the  left,  and  a  secure  lodg- 
ment was  soon  effected.  The  other  assault  to  the  right  of  our 
center  gained  the  summit,  and  the  rebels  threw  down  their  arms 
and  fled.  Hooker,  coming  in  favorable  position,  swept  the  right 
of  the  ridge  and  captured  many  prisoners. 

Bragg's  remaining  troops  left  early  in  the  night,  and  the  battle 
of  Chattanooga,  after  days  of  maneuvering  and  fighting,  was  won. 

General  Thomas  had  been  directed  to  get  Granger  with  his 
corps,  and  detachments  enough  from  other  commands,  including 
the  force  available  at  Kingston,  to  make  twenty  thousand  men, 
in  readiness  to  go  to  the  relief  of  Knoxville,  upon  the  termination 
of  the  battle  of  Chattanooga — these  troops  to  take  with  them  four 
days'  rations,  and  a  steamboat  loaded  with  rations  to  follow  up  the 
river. 

On  the  evening  of  the  25th  ^N'ovember,  orders  were  given  to  both 
Thomas  and  Sherman  to  pursue  the  enemy  early  next  morning 
with  all  their  available  force,  except  that  under  Granger,  intended 
for  the  relief  of  Knoxville. 

On  the  morning  of  the  26th,  Sherman  advanced  by  way  of  Chick- 
amauga  Station,  and  Thomas's  forces,  under  Hooker  and  Palmer, 
moved  on  the  Rossville  road  toward  Grapcville  and  Ringgold. 

The  advance  of  Thomas's  forces  reached  Ringgold  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  27th,  where  they  found  the  enemy  in  strong  position  in 
the  gorge  and  on  the  crest  of  Taylor's  Ridge,  from  which  they  dis- 
lodged him  after  a  severe  fight,  in  which  we  lost  heavily  in  valua- 
ble officers  and  men,  and  continued  the  pursuit  that  day  until  near 
Tunnel  Hill,  a  distance  of  twenty  miles  from  Chattanooga. 

Davis's  division  (Fourteenth  Corps)  of  Sherman's  column  reached 
Ringgold  about  noon  of  the  same  day.  Howard's  corps  was  sent 
by  Sherman  to  Red  Clay,  to  destroy  the  railroad  between  Dalton 
and  Clevbland,  and  thus  cut  off  Bragg's  communication  with 
Longstreet,  which  was  successfully  accomplished. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  imperative  necessity  of  relieving  Burn- 
side  at  Knoxville,  General  Grant  would  have  pursued  the  broken 
and  demoralized  retreating  enemy  as  long  as  supplies  could  have 
been  found  in  the  country.  But  he  had  been  advised  that  Burn- 
side's  supplies  could  only  last  until  the  3d  of  December,  and  it 
was  already  getting  late  to  afford  the  necessary  relief.  It  was  de- 
termined, therefore,  to  pursue  no  further  for  the  time  being.  Gen- 
eral Hooker  was  ordered  to  hold  the  position  he  then  occupied 
until  the  ni^ht  of  the  30th,  but  to  advance  no  further  at  the  ex- 
pense of  a  fight,  and  Sherman  was  directed  to  march  to  the  rail- 
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road  crossing  of  the  Hiawassee,  to  protect  Granger's  flank  until  he 
was  across  that  stream,  and  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  sending 
further  reinforcements  by  that  route  into  East  Tennessee. 

Returning  from  the  front  on  the  28th  of  November,  General 
Grant  found  that  General  Granger  had  not  yet  moved,  nor  that 
he  had  the  number  of  men  contemplated  by  Grant's  orders.  Gen- 
eral Grant  therefore  determined,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
two  divisions  of  Sherman's  forces  had  marched  from  Memphis, 
and  had  gone  into  battle  immediately  on  their  arrival  at  Chatta- 
nooga, to  send  him  with  his  command ;  and  orders  in  accordance 
therewith  were  sent  him  at  Calhoun,  to  assume  command  of  the 
troops  with  Granger,  in  addition  to  those  with  him,  and  proceed 
with  all  possible  dispatch  to  the  relief  of  Burnside. 

General  Elliot  had  been  ordered  by  Thomas,  on  the  26th  of  No- 
vember, to  proceed  from  Alexandria,  Tennessee,  to  Knoxville,  with 
his  cavalry  division,  to  aid  in  the  relief  of  that  place. 

Of  the  details  of  this  expedition  we  have  spoken  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapter,  in  connection  with  General  Burnside's  operations 
in  East  Tennessee. 

The  remnants  of  Bragg's  army  retreated  in  disorder  to  Dalton, 
where  they  were  permitted  to  remain  undisturbed  for  the  time 
being.  General  !m'agg  was  soon  relieved  from  command,  being 
succeeded  by  General  Hardee,  who  in  his  turn  was  displaced  by 
Johnston.  The  two  armies  remained  in  this  position  for  some 
time,  the  rebel  head-quarters  being  at  Dalton,  and  General  Grant's 
at  Chattanooga,  both  armies  being  engaged  in  fortifying  their 
positions  and  strengthening  their  lines  of  communications. 

The  importance  of  the  results  accomplished  in  this  splendid 
victory  of  the  Union  armies  under  command  of  General  Grant 
could  hardly  be  overrated.  The  battles  about  Chattanooga  were 
fought  for  the  rich  region  of  East  Tennessee — the  great  natural 
arsenal  whence  the  rebels  drew  their  lead,  niter,  and  coal — that 
grand  magazine  from  which  great  supplies  of  corn  and  nine-tenths 
of  all  their  bacon  were  derived.  The  importance  attached  to  this 
section  of  country  by  the  rebels,  both  in  a  material  and  a  military 
point  of  view,  as  an  absolute  necessity  for  the  continued  existence 
of  the  rebel  cause,  was  blazoned  forth  by  the  official  head  of  that 
cause,  Jeff.  Davis,  when  he  announced  a  determination  to  reoc- 
cupy  East  Tennessee,  "  even  if  it  took  every  man  in  the  Confed- 
eracy to  do  it."  By  the  result  of  the  battle  just  described,  this 
rebel  programme  was  utterly  frustrated,  leaving  the  entire  state 
of  Tennessee  firmly  in  the  hands  of  the  Union  army,  with  the 
rebel  army  opposed  to  it  thoroughly  demoralized.  The  supreme 
importance  which  the  national  government  attached  to  these  suc- 
cesses was  evinced  by  President  Lincoln,  who,  on  the  receipt  of 
the  intelligence  of  the  retreat  of  Longstreet,  on  the  7th  of  Decem- 
ber, put  forth  an  executive  recommendation,  urging  all  loyal  peo- 
ple, in  view  of  the  withdra^val  of  the  insurgent  force  from  East 
Tennessee,  under  circumstances  rendering  it  probable  that  the 
Union  forces  can  not  hereafter  be  dislodged  from  that  important 
position,  to  render  thanksgiving  for  "this  great  advancement  of 
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the  national  cause."  This  was  the  first  occasion,  we  believe,  on 
which  a  recommendation  was  put  forth  with  reference  to  any  in- 
dividual military  event. 


CHAPTER    XXIY. 

Army  of  the  Potomac  in  the  fall  of  1863.  Lee's  Advance  across  the  RapiJan.  Battla 
at  Bristoe.  Lee  Destroys  the  Orange  and  Alexandria  Railroad  and  Retreats.  Ad- 
vance of  Meade  across  the  Rapidan.  Fight  near  Locust  Grove.  Meade  again  Re- 
treats to  his  old  Position. 

The  month  of  October,  18G3,  found  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
occupying  a  position  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Eapidan,  with  head- 
quarters near  Culpepper  Court-house,  and  the  pickets  stationed 
along  the  Rapidan  to  its  mouth,  and  thence  down  the  Rappahan- 
nock beyond  Fahnouth.  Lee's  army  was  stationed  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Rapidan,  in  the  neighborhood  of  (fordonsvillc.  One 
rebel  brigade  occupied  a  strong  position  north  of  the  Rapidan, 
near  the  railroad,  a  short  distance  from  Meade's  lines. 

General  Lee  determined  to  take  the  oliensive  once  more,  and, 
by  a  turning  movement,  try  to  throw  Meade's  army  back  toward 
"Washington,  and  eflectually  destroy  the  Orange  and  Alexandria 
Railroad,  thus  preventing  Meade  from  again  taking  up  a  front  of 
operations  that  fall  that  wquld  menace  Richmond.  The  prepara- 
tions for  the  rebel  advance  were  made  with  great  secrecy,  and  the 
high  ridges  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Rapidan  were  well  cal- 
culated to  mask  their  movements.  The  advance  began  on  Thurs- 
day, the  8th  of  October,  at  which  time  the  divisions  of  Anderson 
and  Heth,  of  the  corps  of  A.  P.  Ilill,  were  moved  up  to  and  be- 
yond Orange  Court-house.  These  were  followed  the  next  morning 
by  the  rear  of  Hill's  column.  Ewell's  corps  was  in  advance  oi 
Hill's,  and  both  marched  directly  on  Madison  Court-house.  In 
spite  of  all  the  efibrts  of  the  enemy  to  mask  his  movements, 
tlie  signal-officers  on  Thoroughfare  Mountain  telegraphed  on  Fri- 
day, that  two  columns  were  moving  on  the  Orange  and  Gordon s- 
ville  roads  toward  Madison  Court-house,  threatening  our  right 
wing.  Saturday  was  spent  in  reconnoissances  to  feel  the  enemy, 
and  General  Meade  becoming  convinced  that  Lee  was  really  ex- 
ecuting a  turning  movement  on  his  right  flank,  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing withdrew  his  army  from  the  Rapidan  to  the  Rappahannock, 
which  river  our  corps  crossed  on  Sunday  night,  the  falling  back 
being  covered  by  the  cavalry. 

General  Meade,  being  still,  however,  somewhat  doubtful  as  to 

,the  real  proportions  of  the  rebel  movement,  on  Monday,  the  12th, 

at  11  A.  M.,  sent  forward  the  Second,  Third,  and  Sixth  Corps 

across  the  Rappahannock  as  far  as  Brandy  Station.     Having  be- 
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come  convinced  of  the  genuineness  of  tlie  rebel  flank  movement, 
these  corps  at  midnight  retraced  their  steps. 

On  Monday  night  the  position  of  our  army  was  as  follows:  The 
Third  Corps  at  Freeman's  Ford  ;  the  Second,  Fifth,  and  Sixth  near 
Brandy  Station ;  the  First  at  Kelly's  Ford ;  Buford's  cavalry  at 
Brandy  Station ;  Gregg  at  Fayetteville ;  Kilpatrick  toward  Hart- 
wood. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  rebels  were  still  pressing  forward  from 
Madison  Court-house  in  two  columns — the  one  to  the  right  by  way 
of  Culpepper  Court-house,  the  other  to  the  left  by  Sperryville. 
Thence  their  movement  was  directed  toward  Warreuton,  through 
•wiiich  place  E well's  corps  passed  on  Tuesday. 

Thus  far  the  rebels  had  decidedly  the  advantage  in  the  elements 
of  time  and  space.  They  had  gained  a  whole  day  on  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac,  and  were  on  the  shorter  line  to  Washinsfton.  The 
atjtive  reconnoissances  and  menacing  movements  m  all  directions 
of  General  Meade,  however,  admonished  the  rebel  commander  to 
be  cautious  in  his  action. 

At  Warrenton,  General  Lee,  finding  he  had,  by  the  skillful  ma- 
neuvers of  his  adversary,  been  foiled  in  all  his  attempts  to  plant 
his  army  on  Meade's  communications,  formed  the  design  of  send- 
ing Hill's  corps,  moving  lightly  and  without  impediments,  forward 
for  the  heights  of  Ccnterville,  while  Ewell's  corps  should  harrass 
General  Meade's  flank  and  rear.  The  double  duty,  therefore,  de- 
volved on  this  general  of  checking  the  latter  and  checkmating 
the  former.  This  could  only  be  done  by  rapid  marching  in  his 
front,  and  great  energy  and  prudence  in  his  rear. 

The  movements  of  Tuesday  (13th)  and  Wednesday  (14th)  may 
be  regarded  as  a  great  foot-race  between  the  two  armies.  On 
Wednesday  morning  the  whole  army  passed  Cedar  Run  at  Auburn, 
the  corps  of  General  Warren  (the  Second),  to  whom  was  assigned 
the  important  task  of  covering  the  trains,  passing  in  the  rear. 
Hill,  in  the  mean  while,  was  pushing  rapidly  on  by  parallel  roads 
a  few  miles  west. 

Already  at  Auburn,  Ewell  had  begun  to  annoy  Meade's  rear, 
and  General  Warren's  command  was  engaged  in  skirmishing  with 
the  enemy  from  there  up  to  Bristoe,  at  the  same  time  exhausting  all 
the  resources  of  tactics  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  rebels  back. 

About  noon  of  Wednesday,  the  rear  of  this  column,  which  con- 
sisted of  the  Second  Corps,  reached  Catlett's  Station.  Thence  on 
to  Bristoe,  which  was  made  at  2:45  P.  M.  Here  the  two  armies 
which  for  so  ruany  days  had,  unseen,  been  marching  and  maneu- 
vering to  outwit  each  other,  for  the  first  time  seriously  met. 

The  circumstances  of  the  meeting  were,  however,  of  such  a 
nature  as  already  to  decide  that  the  Union  strategy  had  gained 
the  day;  for  the  rebel  general,  who  thought  to  strike  the  head 
of  our  column,  only  struck  its  rear.  While  Warren  was  at  Bristoe, 
the  advance  corps  of  our  army  (the  First — ISTewton's)  had  already 
reached  Manassas,  and  the  last  one  but  Warren's  (the  Fifth — 
Sykes's)  passed  beyond  Bristoe  simultaneously  with  Warren's 
coming  up. 

.        VOL.  n— 28 
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The  rebel  force  had  reached  Bristoe  just  sufficiently  in  advance 
of  the  Second  Corps  to  allow  of  the  formation  of  their  line  of 
battle,  which  was  done  perpendicularly  to  the  railroad.  The 
rebels,  however,  had  neglected  to  take  possession  of  the  cut  and 
embankment  of  the  railroad,  and  "Warren,  instantly  detecting  the 
advantage  their  possession  would  give  him,  jumped  his  men  into 
these  ready-made  breastworks.  After  momentary  confusion,  our 
men  were  in  position,  and  repulsed  the  enemy  handsomely,  who 
only  withdrew,  however,  to  perfect  his  attack,  which  was  renewed 
in  the  afternoon  by  a  nimble  and  furious  flank  movement  upon 
the  Pennsylvania  Reserves.  Being  baffled  in  this,  attempt,  how- 
ever. Hill  made  a  solid  onslaught  upon  General  Warren's  corps, 
with  his  whole  force,  in  which  he  was  signally  repulsed,  defeated, 
and  driven  from  the  field,  leaving  his  dead  and  wounded  in  our 
hands,  with  some  700  or  800  prisoners,  and  a  battery  of  seven 
guns,  two  of  which,  however,  being  worthless,  were  not  brought 
away. 

When  General  "Warren  saw  that  the  enemy  were  driven  from 
their  guns,  he  detailed  ten  men  from  eacli  regiment  to  go  and 
bring  in  the  pieces,  that  the  honor  might  be  fairly  divided.  This 
improvised  corps  sprang  to  their  work  with  shouts  of  delight,  al- 
though the  woods  behind  the  pieces  were  full  of  the  enemy's  men. 
The  guns  were  shotted,  and  our  men  coming  in  on  the  run,  turned 
them  on  their  former  owners,  who  rallied  to  their  defense,  in  a 
charge  of  greatly  superior  numbers — the  main  force  being  unable 
to  assist  the  little  band  by  giving  a  shot,  as  they  were  between 
them  and  the  enemy.  But  before  a  charge  could  be  made  to 
help  them,  they  had  repulsed  the  enemy  with  the  bayonet,  and 
were  back  to  our  lines,  dragging  five  of  the  guns  with  them — one 
large  AVhitworth,  two  fine  Rodman's,  and  two  brass  field-pieces. 
This  remarkable  feat  fitly  closed  the  day,  the  engagement  ending 
at  dark,  in  the  retreat  of  the  enemy. 

It  should  be  added  that  General  Sykes,  with  the  Sixth  Army 
Corps,  rendered  valuable  assistance  in  the  latter  part  of  the  day. 
What  shows  the  importance  of  this  battle  is  the  fact  that  the 
rebel  commander-in-chief  evidently  depended  upon  Ilill  to  engage 
and  defeat  our  advance  (Second,  Fifth,  and  Sixth  Corps),  while 
he  should  flank  General  Meade  at  Chantilly,  which  he  attempted 
at  the  very  time  (about  6  P.  M.)  when  Hill  made  his  last  attack 
on  Warren.  This  is  Lee's  old  and  often  repeated  strategy;  but 
General  Meade — never  yet  entrapped — defeated  it  by  a  masterly 
retrogression  of  his  force,  at  the  same  time  that  General  Warren 
repulsed  Hill. 

Gratifying  as  was  the  result  of  the  afternoon's  fight,  however, 
the  circumstances  in  which  that  gallant  corps  was  placed  were  of 
a  nature  to  make  us  "rejoice  with  trembling."  Swell's  corps,  it 
was  known,  was  pressing  close  on  its  rear;  what  if  it  should  come 
up  and  add  its  strength  against  the  already  over-matched  force? 
It  was  an  occasion  on  which  Warren  might  well  breathe  forth 
the  spirit  of  the  passionate  exclamation  of  Wellington  at  Wa- 
terloo, "Night  or  Blucher!"     Friendly  night  came,  however,  clos- 
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ing  on  liis  triumph ;  and  Ewell's  corps,  which  arrived  at  sunset, 
had  ouly  time  to  form  in  line  of  battle,  and  not  time  •'enough  to 
renew  the  assault  on  "Warren's  force,  which,  under  cover  of  the 
darkness,  withdrew  and  eflected  a  junction  with  the  main  body 
of  our  army. 

Lee's  plan,  so  far  as  it  embraced  the  planting  of  his  army  on 
Meade's  line  of  communications,  was  now  completely  discon- 
certed, and  he  never  advanced  his  main  force  much  beyond 
Bristoe. 

On  Thursday,  General  Meade  massed  his  army  in  the  vicinity 
of  Bull  Run,  eagerly  awaiting  an  attack  by  the  rebels.  His  line 
of  defense  was  taken  up  on  the  semicircular  heights  east  of  the 
stream,  Centerville  forming  the  apex  of  the  curve.  The  line 
extended  from  the  vicinity  of  Chantilly  on  the  right  to  Union 
Mills  on  the  left,  with  advanced  points  covered  by  cavalry  and 
small  bodies  of  infantry  beyond  either  flank,  to  provide  against 
flank  movements.  Birney,  with  the  1st  division  of  the  Third 
Corps,  was  placed  in  front  of  Farifax  Station,  which  was  made 
the  temporary  depot  of  supplies;  and  by  the  disposition  of  his 
troops  and  the  cavalry  of  Buford  and  Gregg,  provided  against 
any  attempts  of  the  enemy  to  gain  his  rear  via  the  Occoquan, 
which  they  at  one  time  threatened.  The  left  of  Meade's  line 
proper  rested  at  Union  Mills,  and  was  formed  by  the  two  remain- 
ing divisions  of  the  Third  Corps  (French's),  General  Sedgwick, 
with  the  Sixth,  was  posted  in  the  vicinity  of  Chantilly,  forming 
the  right  of  the  line,  with  the  cavalry  division  of  Kilpatrick 
to  protect  his  flank.  The  First  Corps  occupied  the  immediate 
heights  of  Centerville.  The  Second  and  Fifth  were  in  readiness 
to  be  thrown  wherever  most  needed. 

On  Friday  and  Saturday  the  rebels  pushed  forward  recon- 
noissances  about  Meade's  position,  and  made  vigorous  demon- 
strations on  his  front  and  flanks.  If  Lee  had  seriously  enter- 
tained any  idea  of  seeking  battle  with  the  Union  army  in  the 
position  it  had  gained,  the  manner  in  which  these  attempts  were 
met  must  have  dissipated  it.  It  is  more  probable,  however,  that 
they  were  simply  meant  to  cover  the  work  on  which  the  main 
rebel  force  was  these  two  days  engaged;  namely,  the  destruction 
of  the  railroad.  Having  accomplished  this  object  with  great 
completeness,  the  rebel  army  fell  back  from  Meade's  front.  At 
2  o'clock  on  Sunday  morning,  Ewell's  corps  moved  back  to  Beal- 
ton,  following  the  line  of  the  railroad.  Hill's  corps  moved  back 
by  way  of  Greenwich  and  Auburn,  the  two  columns  which  had 
diverged  at  Bristoe  converging  again  at  Bristoe.  On  Sunday 
night  their  advance  reached  the  Rappahannock,  after  a  forced 
inarch,  or  rather  a  race,  of  thirty  miles  that  day.  On  Monday 
the  rebels  had  crossed  the  Rapidan  and  reached  the  place  whence 
they  came. 

The  backward  movement  of  the  enemy  had  been  admirably 
covered,  and  it  was  not  till  Monday  morning  that  Meade's  army 
started  in  pursuit.  Crossing  Bull  Run  on  pontoons,  the  Second 
Corps  took  the  road  toward  Auburn,  the  Sixth  toward  War- 
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rentoD,  the  Third  toward  Catlett's,  the  First  and  Fifth  toward 
New  Baltimore  and  Gainesville ;  and  Tuesday,  the  20th,  found 
the  army  occupying  the  line  of  Cedar  Run. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  Saturday,  the  7th  of  November,  Gen- 
eral Meade  commenced  an  advance  movement.  The  Sixth  Corps 
moved  from  "Warrenton  to  Rappahannock  Station.  The  Second, 
Third,  and  Fifth  Corps  marched  by  Warrenton  Junction  along 
the  line  of  railway  by  way  of  Bealton,  where  the  First  Corps 
brought  up  with  the  extreme  left.  Previous  cavalry  reconnois- 
sances  had  shown  that  the  enemy  occupied  the  forts  at  Rappa- 
hannock Station,  and  were  also  in  force  to  the  south  of  Kelly's 
Ford.  From  Bealton,  the  Fifth  Corps  continued  in  direct  line 
of  march  to  form  a  junction  with  the  Sixth,  at  Rappahannock 
Station.  The  Second  and  ^hird  deployed  for  Kelly's  Ford.  At 
this  point  the  Third  was  in  advance,  and  as  they  neared  the  ford 
they  threw  out  strong  lines  of  skirmishers  and  sharp-shooters. 
Batteries  were  planted  on  the  range  of  hills  rising  abruptly  along 
the  north  side  of  the  river,  and  sweeping  the  extensive  plateau 
on  the  south  side.  Under  cover  of  their  lire,  the  pontoons  were 
successfully  laid,  ^nd  the  attacking  party,  consisting  of  Berdan'a 
sharp-shooters,  the  40th  New  York,  the  1st  and  20th  Indiana,  the 
3d  and  5th  Michigan,  and  the  110th  Pennsylvania,  rapidly  crossed 
the  bridge.  Having  gained  the  opposite  bank,  the  rifle-pits  were 
charged,  and  the  rebels,  finding  themselves  surrounded  on  all 
sides,  surrendered.  The  captures  at  this  point  were  found  to 
include  over  four  hundi-ed  prisoners.  General  French's  loss  was 
about  seventy. 

"While  the  Third  Corps  was  thus  passing  the  Rappahannock  at 
Kelly's  Ford,  the  Sixth  was  effecting  the  crossing  under  more 
formidable  difficulties  at  Rappahannock  Station.  On  the  north 
side  the  defenses  consist  of  a  strong  fort,  two  redoubts,  and  sev- 
eral rifle-pits.  These  works  were  held  by  nearly  two  thousand 
men  belonging  to  Early's  division  of  EwcU's  corps.  Command- 
ing positions  to  the  rear  of  the  fort  having  been  obtained,  heavy 
batteries  were  planted  thereon,  and  a  fierce  cannonade  opened 
between  the  two  sides.  Just  before  dark,  the  storming  party, 
consisting  of  Russell's  and  Upton's  brigades,  was  formed,  and 
the  works  carried  by  a  very  brilliant  coup  de  main.  Over  fifteen 
hundred  prisoners,  four  guns,  and  eight  battle-flags  were  taken. 
General  Sedgwick's  loss  was  about  three  hundred  killed  and 
wounded. 

The  Third  Corps,  after  the  successful  crossing  at  Kelly's  Ford, 
camped  for  the  night  on  the  south  side  of  the  Rappahannock, 
and  on  the  following  morning  (Sunday,  8th,)  resumed  the  advance, 
followed  by  the  Second  and  First  Corps  in  order.  About  noon 
they  came  upon  a  strong  force  of  cavalry  and  light  artillery,  two 
miles  east  of  Brandy  Station,  engaging  and  pursuing  them  toa 
point  two  miles  beyond  that  place,  the  fighting  continuing  till 
after  dark.  Meanwhile,  the  other  corps  (the  Fifth  and  Sixth) 
were  scouring  the  country  up  the  river  and  toward  Stevensburg. 
The  rebels  had  all  retreated  but  a  few  hours  before.    Camps  were 
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found  prepared  for  winter  quarters,  with  log-huts,  etc.  Prisoners 
stated  that  it  had  heen  the  full  expectation  of  the  Confederates 
to  winter  in  this  region.  General  Lee's  head-quarters  had  been 
a  mile  north  of  Brandy  Station.  The  larger  portion  of"  both 
corps  of  the  rebel  army  (Ewell's  and  Hill's,)  had  been  en  echelon 
nearly  parallel  to  the  Rappahannock,  the  right  resting  below 
Kelly's  Ford,  and  the  left  near  Eixerville,  on  the  Aesthanis  River. 

The  sum  total  of  the  movement  thus  far  was  to  transfer  the 
line  of  the  rebels  from  the  south  side  of  the  Rappahannock  to 
the  south  side  of  the  Rapidan,  and  of  the  Army  of  the  Po- 
tomac from  the  line  of  Cedar  Run  to  the  line  of  the  Upper 
Rappahannock.  Here  General  Meade  took  up  his  position, 
strengthening  it  by  earth-works,  while  the  railroad  was  completed 
to  Rappahannock  Station.  In  the  mean  while,  reconnoissances 
were  sent  out  to  feel  definitely  the  enemy's  position.  On  Tues- 
day, General  Buford  passed  through  Culpepper  and  reconnoi- 
tered  the  rebel  position  on  the  Rapidan.  Another  cavalry  re- 
connoissance  was  pushed  out  as  far  as  Falmouth.  The  enemy 
had  merely  a  small  corps  de  place  at  Fredericksburg.  The  main 
Confederate  force  was  stationed  between  the  Rapidan  and  Orange 
Court-house,  the  Rapidan  being  strongly  guarded.  On  Sunday, 
the  15th  of  November,  Kilpatrick's  cavalry  force  was  sent  for- 
ward to  the  river,  with  a  view  to  develop  the  real  strength  of 
the  enemy.  In  advancing  it  was  fired  upon  from  the  heights  on 
tlie  south  bank  of  the  river,  and  on  retiring  was  followed  by  a 
small  force  of  rebels,  who  had  the  temerity  to  cross  the  river  at 
Raccoon  Ford,  but  were  immediately  driven  back.  Kilpatrick's 
loss  was  very  slight,  but  four  or  five  being  slightly  wounded. 
The  rebel  defenses  on  the  south  side  of  the  Rapidan  were  of  a 
very  formidable  character,  being  situated  on  ridges  from  thirty 
to  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  the  river  level,  and  elevated 
considerably  above  the  northern  bank,  where  the  ground  falls 
into  an  extended  plain,  presenting,  on  the  side  toward  the  Union 
army,  every  possible  disadvantage  for  strategic  movements. 

On  the  26th  of  November,  General  Meade  ordered  a  further  ad- 
vance, and  the  army  crossed  the  Rapidan  on  the  same  day.  The 
rains  had  rendered  the  lowland  roads  almost  impassable,  and  an 
advance  had  generally  been  considered  impracticable.  On  the  25thj 
a  number  of  officers  were  directed  to  make  a  thorough  inspection 
of  all  the  roads  leading  to  the  fords  at  which  the  troops  were  to 
cross,  and  report  their  condition  to  head-quarters.  The  iilfipecting 
party  having  ascertained  that,  in  consequence  of  the  fair  weather 
of  the  25th,  the  roads  had  become  tolerably  passable,  reported  ac- 
cordingly, and  in  the  evening,  the  order  for  an  advance  of  the 
whole  army  was  published.  The  morning  of  the  26th  came,  and 
with  it  a  bright  sun  and  a  keen,  frosty  atmosphere.  The  men 
seemed  in  excellent  spirits  ;  but  when,  after  a  march  of  half  a  mile. 
General  Grant's  telegram  was  read  to  them,  announcing  his  splen- 
did success  at  Missionary  Ridge,  their  enthusiasm  knew  no  bounds. 
Cheer  rose  upon  cheer,  and  thousands  of  hats  were  thrown  into 
the  air,  and  the  men  expressed  themselves  ready  to  ford  rivers 
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neck  deep,  and  charge,  unflincliinglj,  an  endless  succession  of  the 
most  formidable  works. 

The  routes  to  be  taken  by  the  different  corps  were  as  follows : 
The  Fti'st  and  Fifth,  the  first-mentioned  of  which  had  been  sta- 
tioned on  the  railroad  from  Rappahannock  Station  to  Manassas, 
and  the  Fifth,  in  the  vicinity  of  Kelly's  Ford,  were  to  pursue  the 
road  leading  to  Culpepper  Mine,  commonly  called  Culpepper  Ford; 
the  Second,  which  had  been  in  the  vicinity  of  Mountain  Creek, 
was  to  take  the  road  passing  through  Richardsville  to  Germania 
Ford;  and  the  Third,  which  had  been  encamped  near  Brandy  Sta- 
tion, and  the  Sixth,  two  miles  above  on  the  right,  were  to  take 
the  plank-road  leading  to  Jacobs's  Mills  Ford.  The  corps  marched 
rapidly,  and  at  11  o'clock  in  the  morning  were  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  above-named  fords,  hidden  in  the  pine-woods,  awaiting  the  or- 
der to  cross  the  river. 

At  half-past  12  o'clock,  the  pontoon  train  of  the  regular  engi- 
neers, under  the  command  of  Captain  Mendel  1,  made  its  appear- 
ance at  the  ford,  and  commenced  the  work  of  laying  the  bridge, 
unopposed  by  a  single  sharp-shooter.  Pending  the  laying  of  the 
pontoons,  Colonel  Brooks's  brigade,  of  the  1st  division  of  the  Sec- 
ond Corps,  proceeded  to  ford  the  river,  which  in  places  was  waist- 
deep,  and  the  shouts  and  cheers  of  the  men  as  they  crossed  cer- 
tainly did  not  indicate  their  reluctance  to  a  feat  to  which  most 
people,  considering  the  keenness  of  the  November  air,  would  de- 
cidedly demur. 

A  detachment  of  the  4th  Isevr  York  cavalry,  a  few  moments 
before,  had  preceded  Colonel  Brooks's  brigade,  and  "svere  seen  gal- 
loping among  the  rebel  rille-pits,  and  dashing  down  the  plank- 
road  leading  toward  Chancellorville,  meeting  with  no  opposition. 

It  "vvas  now  evident  that  the  rebels  had  entirely  vacated  their 
works,  which  were  very  neatly  and  strongly  constructed.  They 
had  dug  two  lines  of  rifle-pits,  one  of  which  was  within  half  a  mile 
of  the  river,  and  the  other  a  mile  in  the  rear  of  the  first.  The  last 
line  had,  at  intervals,  embrasures  for  guns,  and  wore  a  truly  formi- 
dable asj)ect.  Meanwhile,  the  other  corps  were  crossing  at  the 
points  mentioned,  meeting  with  no  resistance. 

General  Meade  established  his  head-quarters  for  the  night  near 
Germania  Ford,  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  and  nothing  of  in- 
terest occurred  during  the  night.  All  night  the  dull,  hollow 
sound  of  army-wagons  crossing  the  pontoon  bridge  was  heard,  and 
at  8  o'ck)ck  on  Friday  morning,  General  Meade  and  staff  left  the 
north  side  of  the  river  to  establish  his  next  head-quarters  near 
Robertson's  Tavern,  on  the  macadamized  road  leading  toward 
Orange  Court-house,  fifteen  miles  distant. 

General  Warren's  corps  reached  Robertson's  Tavern  at  11 
o'clock  A.  M.,  meeting  the  enemy's  skirmishers  several  miles  east 
of  that  place,  and  driving  them  forward  half  a  mile  beyond  the 
tavern,  where  the  corps  was  formed  in  line  of  battle,  and  brisk 
skirmishing  commenced.  A  vista  of  road  for  two  miles  toward 
Orange  Court-house  opened  to  view.  On  the  right  and  left  the 
rebel  skirmishers  were  concealed,  and  occasionally  sent  a  shot 
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into  Warren's  line,  until  the  firing  became  quite  sharp  on  both 
sides. 

During  the  skirmishing  in  the  center,  at  Kobertson's  Tavern, 
heavy  caunonading  was  heard  on  the  right  and  left,  the  Fifth 
Corps  being  on  the  left,  in  the  vicinity  of  Hope  Church,  and  the 
Third,  supported  by  the  Sixth,  on  the  right.  Gregg's  cavahy  di- 
vision, on  the  left,  had  come  up  with  the  enemy's  skirmishers  sev- 
eral miles  to  the  east  of  Hope  Church,  and  drove  them  handsomely 
to  that  point,  where  a  portion  of  Hill's  corps  was  stationed. 
Here  three  regiments  of  Gregg's  division  dismounted,  and  gal- 
lantly held  the  enemy  in  check  until  the  arrival  of  the  Fifth 
Corps,  when  our  troops,  after  a  sharp  fight,  drove  the  enemy  from 
his  line,  and  succeeded  in  forming  a  junction  with  the  center  at 
Kobertson's  Tavern,  on  the  night  of  the  27th  of  jSTovember. 

The  Third,  followed  by  the  Sixth  Corps,  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  26th,  crossed  the  Rapidan  at  Jacobs's  Mills,  with  no  opposi- 
tion except  a  shot  or  two  from  a  few  rebel  videttes  stationed  at 
the  ford.  On  reaching  the  south  side  of  the  river,  these  corps 
pursued  the  road  leading  to  Morton's  Ford,  a  few  miles  above, 
when  they  took  a  road  to  the  left,  in  order  to  strike  a  continua- 
tion of  the  road  from  Culpepper  to  Robertson's  Tavern.  At  night, 
they  rested  near  Jones's  House,  and  in  the  morning  continued 
their  march  to  efi'ect  a  junction  with  Warren's  corps. 

General  Prince's  division  of  the  Third  Corps  was  in  the  advance, 
and  as  the  head  of  the  column  reached  a  small  clearing,  it  was 

freeted  with  a  volley  from  a  line  of  rebel  skirmishers.  The  1st 
rigade  of  the  2d  division  was  thrown  forward  into  line,  with  the 
1st  Massachusetts  deploj^ed  as  skirmishers,  supported  by  the  1st 
and  3d  divisions  of  the  corps.  The  1st  Massachusetts  advanced 
through  a  dense  thicket,  fighting  and  pushing  the  rebels  back  a 
mile  and  half  to  the  vicinity  of  Mine  Run,  when  the  enemy, 
strengthening  his  line,  gradually  forced  back  Prince's  line. 

Skirmishing  continued  until  half-past  3  P.  M.,  when  the  enemy, 
with  shouts  and  yells,  charged  Prince's  division,  composing  the 
first  line,  the  right  of  which  first  fell  back  in  some  confusion,  but 
soon  rallied,  and  with  the  aid  of  one  section  of  Randolph's  1st 
Rhode  Island  battery,  and  battery  K  of  the  4th  United  States, 
which  poured  volleys  of  grape  and  canister  into  the  advancing  col- 
umns of  the  enemy,  consisting  of  Johnson's  and  apart  of  Rhodes's 
division  of  Ewell's  corps,  two  successive  attacks  of  the  enemy 
were  gallantly  repulsed,  the  latter  in  each  instance  being  driven 
back  in  a  perfect  rout. 

The  fight  ceased  at  dark.  The  Third  Corps  bivouacked  on  the 
field,  at  the  junction  of  the  two  roads  above-mentioned,  six  miles 
from  Locust  Grove,  or  Robertson's  Tavern. 

Daylight  of  Saturday  morning,  the  28th  of  l^ovember,  found  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  laying  across  the  Fredericksburg  and 
Orange  turnpike,  at  Robertson's  Tavern,  twelve  miles  from  Orange 
Court-house.  The  rebel  line  was  light,  and  was  gradually  pushed 
back  by  our  skirmishers  for  one  mile  and  a  half  over  to  Mine 
Run,  near  Verdiersville.    On  both  sides  of  the  road,  sloping  a 
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half  mile  on  eacli  side  of  the  river,  in  an  open  space,  and  on 
the  edge  of  the  woods  west  of  the  run,  the  enemy  were  in  line 
of  battle,  with  their  batteries  intrenched.  The  slope  from  thence 
to  the  river  was  studded  with  rifle-pits,  from  which  the  sharp- 
Bhooters  fired  scattering  shots.  About  1  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
the  clouds  broke  and  the  rain  ceased,  but  the  roads  were  almost 
in  an  impassable  condition.  One  of  Meade's  batteries  fired  a  few 
shots,  to  which  the  rebels  replied  with  great  spirit  for  about  half 
an  hour.  The  positions  for  battle  having  been  assigned  to  the 
several  corps,  were  taken  by  them  during  the  day,  and  each  was 
ready  for  its  duty  by  4  o'clock. 

Monday  morning  had  been  fixed  upon  as  the  time  for  the  grand 
assault,  and  General  Warren  was  to  lead  the  attack.  On  Sunday 
morning,  this  general,  with  the  Second  Corps  and  the  3d  divis- 
ion of  the  Sixth  Corps,  moved  down  on  the  Fredericksburg 
plank-road,  which  went  parallel  with  the  Orange  pike,  and  about 
three  miles  from  it,  and  proceeded  for  a  mile,  when  he  encoun- 
tered the  enemy's  skirmishers,  who  were  driven  a  mile  and  a  half 
to  the  west.  The  enemy  then  opened  with  artillery  on  the  2d  di- 
vision of  the  Second  Corps,  fl'om  some  temporary  works  on  the  hill 
half  a  mile  south  of  the  railroad,  but  were  soon  driven  out  of 
them.  Here  the  corps  rested  for  the  night,  with  the  intention  of 
charging  and  flanking  the  rebels  in  the  morning. 

Early  on  Monday  morning,  the  30th  of  November,  General 
"Warren  requested  his  commanders  to  inform  their  men  of  the 
task  that  was  before  them,  and  exhort  them  to  make  a  gallant  as- 
sault upon  the  enemy's  works  in  their  front.  He  then  made  a 
personal  inspection  of  the  works,  and  for  an  hour  and  a  half  he 
hesitated  to  act.  About  half-past  10  o'clock,  General  Meade  came 
down  in  person,  and  was  for  a  long  time  engaged  in  earnest  con- 
versation with  General  Warren.  The  result  of  this  consultation 
was,  that  the  contemplated  assault  was  abandoned,  and  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac  once  more  retraced  its  steps.  The  evening  of  the 
2d  of  December  found  it  occupying  the  same  position  which  it 
had  left  on  the  morning  of  the  26th  of  November. 


CHAPTEK    XXV. 

Expedition  up  Red  River.  Largo  Captures  ^  Stores  and  Ammunition.  General 
Frauklin'e  Expedition  to  Sabine  City.  Loss  of  the  Gunboats  Sachem  and  Clifton. 
General  Banks's  Expedition  to  Texas.  Brazo  Island  and  Brownsville  Occupied. 
Fort  Esperanza  taken  by  General  Washburne. 

Shortly  after  the  surrender  of  Yicks."^urg,  Admiral  Porter  sent 
an  expedition  into  the  Red  River  region,  which  proved  very  suc- 
cessful. Lieutenant  Selfridge,  in  commai.d  of  the  expedition,  as- 
cended the  Black  and  Tensas  Rivers,  running  parallel  with  the 
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Mississippi,  until  he  reached  the  head  of  navigation — Tensas  Lake 
and  Bayou  Macon — thirty  miles  ahove  Vicksburg,  and  within  five 
or  six  miles  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

The  enemy  were  tnken  completely  by  surprise,  not  expecting 
such  a  force  in  snch  a  quarter.  Ascertaining  that  a  number  of 
ti'ansports  had  escaped  up  some  of  the  narrow  streams,  Lieuten- 
ant-Commandin.'T;  Selfrido-e  divided  his  force.  He  sent  the  Main- 
ton  and  Rattler  up  the  Little  Red  River,  (a  small  tributary  of  the 
Black,)  and  the  Forest  Rose  and  Petrel  up  the  Tensas.  The  night 
was  dark,  and  it  was  raining  very  hard,  and  the  Mainton  and  Rat- 
tler succeeded  in  capturing  the  rebel  steamer  Louisville,  one  of 
tlie  largest,  and,  perhaps,  the  best  steamer,  at  that  time,  in  the 
"Western  waters.  Up  the  Tensas,  or  one  of  its  tributaries,  the 
Forest  Rose  and  Petrel  captured  the  steamer  Elmira,  loaded  with 
stores,  sugar,  and  rum  for  the  rebel  army. 

Finding  that  a  number  of  steamers  had  gone  up  the  "Washita, 
the  expedition  started  up  that  river,  and  came  suddenly  upon 
two  rebel  steamers ;  but  the  rebels  set  them  on  fire,  and  they  were 
consumed  so  rapidly  that  their  names  could  not  be  ascertained. 
One  steamer,  loaded  with  ammunition,  escaped  above  the  fort  at 
Harrisonburg,  which  was  a  very  strong  work,  and  unassailable 
with  wooden  gunboats.  It  was  on  an  elevation  over  one  hundred 
feet  high,  which  elevation  covered  water-batteries  of  heavy  guns. 
Lieutenant-Commander  Selfridge  was  fortunate  enough,  however, 
to  hear  of  a  large  quantity  of  ammunition  that  had  lately  been 
hauled  from  Natchez  and  deposited  near  Trinity,  (nearly  due  west 
a£  IS'atchez,)  and  from  whence  stores,  provisions,  cattle,  guns,  and 
ammunition  were  transported.  He  captured  fifteen  thousand 
rounds  of  smooth-bore  anmiunition  for  guns,  one  thousand  rounds 
of  Enfield  rifle,  and  two  hundred  rounds  of  fixed  ammunition  for 
guns,  a  rifle  thirty-pounder  Parrott  gun-carriage,  fifty-two  hogs- 
heads of  sugar,  ten  puncheons  of  rum,  nine  barrels  of  flour,  fifty 
barrels  of  salt,  all  belonging  to  the  Confederate  Grovernment. 

On  the  4th  of  September,  1863,  an  expedition  started  from 
Kew  Orleans,  composed  of  the  Nineteenth  Army  -Corps,  Major- 
General  Franklin  commanding,  the  aim  of  which  was  the  oc- 
cnpation  of  Sabine  City,  situated  on  the  right  bank  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Sabine  River,  the  dividing  line  of  Louisiana  and  Texas, 
a  point  of  great  strategic  importance  as  a  base  of  operations 
against  either  "Western  Louisiana  or  Eastern  and  Central  Texas. 
The  city  is  only  forty  to  forty -five  miles  from  Galveston  by  land, 
and  about  sixty  miles  by  sea.  From  Houston,  the  capital  of 
Texas,  it  is  distant  about  sixty  miles,  and  is  connected  with  a 
branch  railroad  from  Beaumont.  The  distance  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Mississippi  is  two  hundred  and  eighty  miles.  The  stra- 
tegic importance  of  the  place  can  thus  be  comprehended  at  a 
glance,  and  its  occupation  was  doubtless  intended  as  the  first 
step  in  a  campaign  the  results  of  which  promised  to  be  of  tha 
most  brilliant  and  lasting  character. 

Accompanying  the  land  force  was  a  naval  force  of  four  light- 
draught  gunboats,  consisting  of  the    Clifton,  Arizona,   Granite 
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City,  and  Sachem,  and  tlie  plan  was  for  these  to  silence  the 
batteries,  drive  back  the  enemy,  and  cover  the  landing  of  the 
troops.  How  gallantly  and  nobly  they  strove  to  carry  out  suc- 
cessfully their  part  of  the  programme,  and  how  they  failed,  and 
bow  the  many  brave  hearts,  within  sight  and  hearing  of  the 
conflict,  witnessed  that  failure  with  bitter  feelings  of  auger  and 
regret  that  they  could  not  be  relieved,  it  now  becomes  our  duty 
to  chronicle. 

At  the  last  place  of  rendezvous,  off'  Berwick  Bay,  it  was  de- 
termined that  the  entire  fleet  should  endeavor  to  reach  the  point 
of  destination  by  midnight  of  the  7th,  and  the  attack  was  to 
take  place  at  3  or  4  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  9th.  With 
this  understanding,  the  long  line  of  vessels  moved  on  their  way, 
piloted  by  the  gunboat  Arizona,  Captain  Tibbctts,  which  was 
followed  by  the  transport  Belvidcre,  Captain  Fletcher,  having 
on  board  the  veteran  Brigadier-General  Godfrey  Weitzel,  com- 
manding the  1st  division  of  the  corps,  and  the  gallant  members 
of  his  staff',  the  General  being  assigned  to  that  post  of  honor 
and  of  danger,  which  he  not  only  willingly  accepted,  but  re- 
quested the  command  of  the  advance.  The  blockading  vessel 
stationed  off"  Sabine  Pass  was  now  the  object,  and  the  fleet 
steamed  swiftly  on,  while  a  bright  lookout  was  constantly  kept 
to  discover  the  vessel.  Hour  after  hour  passed,  and  no  vessel 
appearing  up  to  3  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  8th,  the  fleet 
was  hove  to,  and  upon  examination  it  became  apparent  that  it 
had  run  by  the  designated  point  quite  a  distance,  in  consequence 
of  the  absence  of  the  blockader.  It  was  of  course  too  late  in 
tlie  day  to  carry  out  the  original  plan,  and  the  consequence  was 
a  delay  of  an  entire  day,  thus  giving  the  enemy,  if  advised  of 
the  expedition,  an  opportunity  of  receiving  reinforcements  and 
making  all  necessary  preparations  either  for  evacuation  or  a  more 
vigorous  defense. 

During  Monday  nig^t,  therefore,  the  entire  fleet  were  collected 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Sabine.  The  gunboats  and  lightest 
draught  vessels  of  the  transport  fleet  crossed  the  bar,  and  im- 
mediate preparations  were  made  for  the  attack,  the  unavoidable 
delay  necessitating  some  changes  in  the  mode.  Captain  Crocker, 
of  the  Clifton,  as  gallant  a  sailor  as  ever  fought  a  ship,  was  to 
inaugurate  the  action  by  feeling  and  uncovering  the  enemy's  bat- 
teries, ascertaining  the  number  and  disposition  of  the  opposing 
force,  and  drawiiig  their  Are,  while  Generals  Franklin  and  Weit- 
zel personally  examined  the  shore  of  the  pass,  and  ascertained 
the  most  eligible  point  for  disembarking  the  land  forces.  Ac- 
cordingly the  Clifton  steamed  up  the  pass,  throwing  a  shell  now 
and  then  from  her  huge  rifled  guns  at  the  only  work  visible,  (an 
earth-work  containing  six  heavy  guns,)  and  making  a  careful 
reconnoissance  of  the  surrounding  locality.  She  received  no  re- 
sponse to  her  numerous  shots,  and  with  daring  bravery  steamed 
within  easy  range  of  the  fort,  turned  about,  and  leisurely  re- 
turned to  her  former  position.     The  face  of  the  enemy's  work 
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was  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  in  length, 
and  was  supposed  to  be  open  at  the  rear. 

On  the  return  of  the  Clifton,  the  order  of  battle  was  imme- 
diately arranged  and  rapidly  perfected.  The  gunboats  Clifton, 
Arizona,  and  Sachem  were  to  engage  the  enemy's  work,  while 
the  Granite  City,  which  carried  only  a  broadside  of  small  brass 

funs,  was  to  cover  the  landing  of  an  advance  force  of  five  hun- 
red  men  of  General  Weitzel's  division,  selected  from  the  heroes 
of  Port  Hudson,  and  composed  of  two  companies  of  the  166th 
I^ew  York,  four  companies  of  the  161st  New  York,  and  a  de- 
tachment from  the  75th  New  York  regiments,  under  command 
of  Captain  Fitch,  of  the  last-named  regiment.  The  General  him- 
self came  on  board  at  the  last  moment,  to  superintend  personally 
the  operation  of  disembarking  his  troops. 

"All  ready!"  was  the  signal,  and  about  4  o'clock  P.  M.  the 
gunboats  steamed  slowly  forward,  the  Clifton  advancing  directly 
toward  the  fort,  followed  by  the  Granite  City,  and  she  in  turn  by 
the  transport  General  Banks,  having  on  board  the  advance  of 
the  army.  The  Sachem  and  the  Arizona  steamed  ott'  to  the  right 
and  ran  up  nearly  opposite  the  battery.  The  Clifton  opened  the 
ball  with  a  shell  from  one  of  her  nine-inch  pivot  guns,  which 
exploded  inside  the  rebel  works,  throwing  up  a  perfect  shower 
of  debris,  and  instantly  followed  it  with  a  second  shot  of  the 
same  kind.  Soon  the  little  Sachem,  commanded  by  Captain 
Johnson,  opened  her  broadside  thirty-two-pounder  guns  on  the 
work,  and  the  next  moment  the  Arizona  also  paid  her  compli- 
ments to  the  foe.  The  gunnery  was  magnificent,  a  few  of  the 
shells  only  exploding  prematurely,  and  the  pieces  dropping  in 
the  water.  Up  to  this  time,  and  until  from  thirty  to  forty  shells 
had  exploded  in  the  works,  not  a  shot  had  been  returned  by  the 
enemy.  An  ominous  silence  pervaded  the  fort,  and  many  were 
of  opinion  that  the  works  had  been  abandoned.  JSTeither  soldiers 
nor  inhabitants  made  their  appearance,  and  the  only  signs  of  life 
apparent  were  the  movements  of  a  small  steamer  in  the  river, 
which  had  run  up  above  the  city  and  down  as  far  as  the  fort 
once  or  twice  during  the  forenoon,  and  which  was  joined  by  a 
second  steamer  about  the  time  the  action  commenced. 

The  action  of  the  enemy,  however,  was  the  deceptive  calm 
which  often  precedes  the  storm,  and  the  sudden  fiash  of  flame 
which  was  plainly  visible  from  the  deck  of  the  General  Banks 
with  the  naked  eye,  and  the  cloud  of  \vhite  smoke  which  floated 
lazily  up  from  the  parapet  of  the  enemy,  were  instantly  followed 
by  a  heavy  shot  thrown  at  the  Arizona,  the  lai'gest  boat  of  the 
fleet,  and  which  passed  directly  over  her,  striking  in  the  edge  of 
the  water  beyond.  This  was  followed,  in  quick  succession,  by  a 
shot  at  the  Sachem  and  another  at  the  Clifton,  neither  of  which, 
however,  took  eflect.  The  engagement  now  became  general  and 
very  warm,  the  Clifton  and  Arizona  moving  very  slowly  forward 
and  back,  while  the  brave  little  Sachem,  under  a  heavy  fire,  kept 
pushing  steadily  forw^ard,  endeavoring  to  pass  the  battery  and 
engage  it  in  the  rear,  which  was   supposed  to  be  unprotected. 
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This  movement  the  enemy  divined,  and  redoubled  their  fire  at 
her,  answered  shot  for  shot  by  the  three  boats,  the  huge  shells 
every  instant  bursting  in  their  midst,  carrying  destruction  in 
their  wake  and  knocking  great  holes  in  the  parapet,  wiiich  ap- 
peared of  sufficient  size  to  admit  the  passage  of  a  carriage  and 
horses.  The  enemy  acted  with  great  braver}-,  however,  and  if 
their  fire  slackened  an  instant  after  one  of  those  terrific  explo- 
sions, which  seemed  to  shake  the  very  earth  around  them,  it  was 
instantly  resumed  with  increased  rather  than  diminished  deter- 
mination. Steadily  but  surely  the  little  Sachem  was  gaining 
her  desired  position,  A  moment  more  and  she  would  pass  out 
of  range,  and  the  day  would  be  won.  All  eyes  were  bent  upon 
the  noble  little  craft,  when  suddenly  a  shot  was  seen  to  strike  her 
amidships,  crushing  in  her  sides  and  tearing  their  iron  plating,  for 
the  protection  of  sharp-shooters,  as  a  piece  of  paper,  causing  her 
to  careen  and  tremble  from  stem  to  stern.  An  instant  more  and 
she  was  enveloped  in  the  scalding  vapor  of  escaping  steam,  and 
lay  a  helpless  wreck  at  the  mercy  of  the  enemy.  Tlic  fiag  was 
lowered,  and  the  enemy,  ceasing  their  fire  on  her,  now  turned 
their  entire  attention  to  the  Clifton,  probably  aware  of  the  fact 
that  the  draught  of  the  Arizona  would  not  permit  her  to  advance 
near  enough  to  become  a  very  formidable  antagonist.  The  Clif- 
ton was  now  the  only  eftective  boat  engaged.  She  w-as  called 
upon  to  do  double  duty,  and  not  for  one  breath  did  her  gallant 
commander  and  brave  crew  hesitate,  but  with  three  rousing 
cheers,  which  were  heard  above  the  din  of  battle,  they  poured 
in  their  fire,  running  in  closer  and  closer  to  the  batteries,  in  the 
face  of  the  concentrated  fire  of  the  entire  rebel  fortification. 

Putting  on  a  full  head  of  steam,  the  Clifton  ran  swiftly  down 
directly  toward  the  battery,  with  the  intention,  doubtless,  of  de- 
livering her  broadside,  giving  her  sharp-shooters  an  opportunity 
to  pick  oft'  the  enemy's  gunners,  and  thus  silencing  the  works. 
At  the  same  time,  the  Granite  City  and  the  General  Banks  grad- 
ually followed  in  her  wake,  for  the  purpose  of  reaching  the  point 
of  debarkation  as  soon  as  the  Clifton  had  ettected  her  object, 
although  the  heavy  solid  shot  and  hissing  shell  which  were  in- 
tended for  the  Clifton,  but  which  passed  her,  came  ricochetting 
along  on  the  water,  almost  reaching  them.  Just  as  the  Clifton 
gained  the  point  she  aimed  at  reaching,  and  as  her  bow  was 
thrown  round  slightly,  in  the  act  of  turning,  she  struck,  the  ve- 
locity with  which  she  was  running  driving  her  a  long  distance 
into  the  thin  mud  at  the  bottom  of  the  pass.  At  the  same  time, 
a  hitherto  undiscovered  battery  to  the  left  of  the  main  work,  and 
in  easy  range,  opened  upon  her  as  she  lay,  her  broadside  otiering 
a  target  of  which  the  enemy  took  full  advantage.  The  gallant 
Crocker  still  kept  up  a  constant  fire  from  both  bow  and  broad- 
side guns,  the  quick  rifles,  loaded  with  double  charges  of  grape, 
being  poured  into  the  main  work,  sweeping  the  parai»et  clean  at 
every  discharge,  and  killing  the  enemy  by  scores,  while  with  his 
broadside  guns  he  administered  dose  after  dose  of  shell  and  solid 
shot  to  the  battery  on  the  left.     Lying  as  he  did,  he  would  prob- 
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ably  have  succeeded  in  silencing  the  main  work,  thus  enabling 
the  troops  to  land,  had  it  not  been  for  the  broadside  work;  for  it 
was  from  that  his  boat  was  disabled.  Up  to  this  time  she  had 
sustained  no  material  damage.  The  shots  which  had  struck  her 
had  been  harmless  to  the  ship,  and  but  very  few  of  his  crew 
were  injured.  But  fate  was  against  him,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
succumb.  A  shot  from  the  small  battery  struck  his  boat  about 
the  center,  passing  through  her  side  and  entirely  through  tho 
boiler,  leaving  her  a  stranded  wreck  at  the  enemy's  mercy. 

The  battle  was  now,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  ended.  Fur- 
ther resistance  seemed  utterly  hopeless,  but  still  the  brave  Crocker 
could  not  endure  the  idea  of  giving  up  his  vessel,  and  ordered  his 
men  to  fight  on.  Without  his  knowledge,  however,  some  party 
struck  the  white  flag,  and  the  enemy  instantly  ceased  firing. 

When  informed  of  this,  the  captain  ordered  the  deck  to  be 
cleared,  and  loading  the  after  pivot-gun  with  a  nine-inch  solid 
shot,  he  fired  it  tlirough  the  center  of  the  ship,  from  stem  to 
stern,  tearing  the  machinery  to  pieces,  and  rendering  it  utterly 
worthless  to  the  enemy.  After  doing  this,  and  spiking  all  the 
guns,  the  Clifton  surrendered. 

The  remaining  gunboat,  the  Arizona,  quite  unable  to  cope  with 
the  enem}'-  single-handed,  and  drawing  too  much  water  to  engage 
them  in  close  quarters,  reluctantly  withdrew  from  the  unequal 
contest,  firing  a  farewell  shot  of  defiance  as  she  steamed  slowly 
down  the  bay,  the  enemy  not  replying  to  her  challenge. 

The  Clifton  had  on  board,  beside  her  regular  crew  of  one  hun- 
dred and  ten  men,  seventy-five  sharp-shooters,  all  of  whom  were 
captured,  with  the  exception  of  seven  men,  who  swam  ashore, 
ran  down  the  beach,  and  were  taken  ofl'  by  a  small  boat. 

The  expedition  was  forced  to  return  to  JSTew  Orleans  without 
having  accomplished  the  object  for  which  it  was  dispatched  by 
General  Banks.  All  the  preliminary  arrangements  were  made  in 
the  most  expeditious  and  secret  manner,  and  the  promise  of  suc- 
cess was  most  flattering  up  to  the  very  last  moment,  when  a 
combination  of  those  unfortunate  accidents  which  no  human 
foresight  or  determination  can  prevent  or  overcome  turned  vic- 
tory into  defeat,  and  rendered  nugatory  all  the  efforts  of  the 
gallant  officers  and  men  composing  the  expedition,  compelling 
them  to  relinquish,  for  the  present,  the  attempt,  and  return  to 
the  base  of  operations. 

Early  in  October,  General  Banks  started  another  expedition 
toward  Texas,  composed  of  the  Thirteenth  and  ISTineteenth  Corps, 
under  command  of  General  Franklin.  The  expedition  went  over- 
land this  time,  not  meeting  with  any  serious  resistance,  although 
frequent  skirmishes  occurred.  On  the  22d  of  October,  occupied 
Opelousas,  and  held  that  place  and  the  country  commanded  by  it. 
The  head-quartera  of  the  Thirteenth  Corps  were  established  at 
Vermillionville. 

About  this  time.  General  Banks  fitted  out  a  combined  naval 
and  military  expedition.  The  fleet  assembled  on  the  26th,  at  the 
South-west  Pass,  and  consisted  of  sixteen  steam-ships  and  a  large 
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number  of  schooners  and  brigs  as  tenders.  Three  ships  of  war — 
the  Monongahela,  Owasco,  and  Virginia — accompanied  the  expe- 
dition. On  the  27th,  the  order  for  sailing  was  given,  and  the 
whole  fleet  sailed  out  in  two  lines,  the  steamers  being  half  a  mile 
apart  from  each  other,  presenting  a  splendid  spectacle.  General 
Banks  accompanied  the  expedition  in  person,  GeneralJ)ana  being 
in  command  of  the  troops  under  him. 

On  the  31st  of  October,  the  fleet  arrived  safely  in  sight  of  the 
Rio  Grande,  after  experiencing  some  severe  weather,  during  which 
the  light-draught  steamer  Union  and  two  schooners  were  lost.  The 
vessels  headed  for  Brazos  Santiago  Bar,  the  harbor  was  entered, 
and  the  troops  disembarked  on  Brazos  Island.  The  inhabitants 
fled,  and  no  resistance  was  oftered  to  the  occupation  of  the  pass. 
On  the  3d  of  November,  the  whole  expedition  had  arrived,  and 
the  gunboats  Monongahela  and  Owasco,  and.  a  transport  with 
troops,  were  sent  as  a  reconnoissance  to  the  mouth  of  the  Kio 
Grande,  to  land  a  force  on  the  Texan  shore.  Four  of  the  ship's 
boats  capsized  on  crossing  the  bar,  and  seven  soldiers  and  two  sail- 
ors were  drowned. 

On  Wednesday,  the  4th  of  !N^ovember,  ofl&cial  news  was  received 
at  Brazos  that  the  rebels  had  evacuated  Fort  Brown^  previously 
burning  the  public  buildings,  and  that  the  above  reconnoissance 
had  been  extended  to  Brownsville,  which  some  rebel  cavalry  had 
set  on  fire,  who  speedily  decamped  when  the  Union  forces  came 
in  sight.  On  the  morning  of  the  10th,  Generals  Baidcs  and  Dana 
established  their  head-quarters  at  Brownsville.  From  here,  after 
being  reinforced  by  the  Thirteenth  Corps  from  Franklin's  com- 
mand in  the  Teche  country,  they  marched  on  Corpus  Christ!, 
which  place  was  captured  on  the  loth  of  November.  Aransas 
City  was  attacked  and  taken  on  the  17th,  after  a  very  brief  resist- 
ance.    One  liundred  prisoners  and  three  guns  were  taken. 

General  Washburne  was  then  dispatched  toward  Matagorda, 
which  was  protected  by  Fort  Esperanza,  with  a  garrison  of  a 
thousand  men.  This  force  fled  at  the  approach  of  General  Wash- 
burne,  after  first  blowing  up  the  magazines.  A  high  gale  pre- 
vented the  co-operation  of  the  gunboats  with  the  land  forces,  or 
the  garrison  would  probably  have  been  taken  prisoners.  Ten  guns 
were  captured,  ranging  from  24  to  108-pounders.  The  command 
of  Matagorda  Bay  substantiall}'-  gave  General  Banks  the  control 
of  central  and  western  Texas,  and  all  the  important  points  on  the 
east  coast  except  Galveston. 
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CHAPTER   XXVI. 

Operations  in  South  Carolina.  Combined  Military  and  Naval  Attack  on  Forts  about 
Charleston  Repulsed.  Bombardment  of  Forts  Wagner,  Gregg,  and  Sumter.  Forts 
Wagner  and  Gregg  Evacuated  by  the  Rebels.  Unsuccessful  Assault  upon  Fort  Sum- 
ter by  a  Boat.  Expedition.  Attempt  to  Destroy  the  Ironsides  by  a  Torpedo.  Bom- 
bardment of  Fort  Sumter.     The  Monitor  Weehawken  sunk. 

For  two  years  the  Department  of  the  South  had  been  in  ex- 
istence, and  yet  the  army  had  won  no  victory  fairly  acknowl- 
edged b}^  the  enemy,  when,  on  the  10th  of  Jnly,  1863,  General 
Gillmore  had  perfected  his  preparations  for  the  capture  of  Morris 
Island,  in  which  the  navy,  under  Admiral  Dahlgreu,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded Admiral  Dupont  in  the  command  of  the  squadron,  on  the 
6th  day  of  July,  1863,  was  to  assist. 

To  prevent  the  loss  of  too  much  blood,  General  Gillmore  caused 
a  strong  feint  to  be  made  upon  James  Island,  under  General  Terry, 
in  order  to  draw  off  the  main  body  of  the  rebel  infantry  from  Morris 
Island.  In  this  feint  he  was  entirely  successful.  The  rebels  not 
having  the  least  suspicion  that  batteries  had  oeen  erected  oppo- 
site Folly  Island,  bearing  upon  their  own,  sent  nearly  all  their 
infantry  to  James  Island,  to  resist  the  supposed  advance  of  Gen- 
eral Terry  upon  Secessionville,  a  small  village  on  Folly  Eiver. 
The  moment  this  movement  was  made  on  their  part,  General 
Gillmore  advanced,  and  took  the  batteries  on  Morris  Island,  and 
before  noon  occupied  three-fourths  of  the  island.  The  rebels,  dis- 
covering their  mistake  and  the  advantage  General  Gillmore  had 
gained,  could  do  nothing  but  wait  for  reinforcements,  which  they 
immediately  telegraphed  to  Richmond  for. 

At  3  o'clock  on  the  following  morning,  Brigadier-General 
Strong  led  a  brigade,  composed  of  the  7th  Connecticut,  com- 
manded by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Rodman,  the  76th  Pennsylvania, 
Major  Henks,  and  the  9th  Maine,  Colonel  Eng,  boldly  to  the  at- 
tack of  Fort  Wagner,  the  only  fortified  point  on  Morris  Island 
remaining  in  the  hands  of  the  rebels.  That  ponderous  earth- 
work, with  its  fifteen  guns  of  heavy  caliber,  was  to  be  wrenched 
from  its  garrison  of  700  men  by  this  small  but  gallant  brigade. 

Under  cover  of  the  night,  they  advanced  quickly,  drove  in  the 
first  line  of  the  enemy's  pickets,  thrown  out  about  half  a  mile 
from  the  fort,  immediately  after  received  a  vigorous  fire  from 
three  platoons  of  infantry  in  rifle-pits,  charged  upon  them,  and 
drove  all  not  brought  to  the  dust  by  their  rifles  up  to  and  through 
the  gates  of  the  fort.  The  7th  Connecticut,  in  advance,  pushed 
aside  the  abatis,  waded  through  the  ditch,  carried  the  south-east 
bastion,  bayoneted  all  who  ottered  any  resistance,  and  ran  their 
first  line  all. along  the  parapet  facing  the  sea,  and  in  five  minutes 
more  would  have  had  possession  of  the  whole  fort,  if  the  76th 
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Pennsylvania  and  9tli  Maine  liad  supported  tliem  as  gallantly  as 
the  -Tth  Connecticut  led. 

One  hundred  and  eighty  men  could  not  hattle  with  the  whole 
garrison  of  the  fort,  together  with  grape  and  canister  belching  from 
howitzers,  raking  the  ditches   from  every  point  of  the  compass. 

Slowly  this  gallant  little  detachment  from  the  Tth  Connecticut 
were  compelled  to  fall  back,  but  not  until  they  had  left  two-thirds 
of  their  number  in  the  ditches,  on  the  parapet,  and  within  the 
walls  of  the  fort.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Rodman  and  nearly  all  hia 
captains  were  wounded,  and  several  killed.  Colonel  Rodman  be- 
haved with  the  greatest  gallantry,  receiving  two  severe  wounds. 

The  76th  Pennsylvania  and  9th  Maine,  demoralized  by  the  fire 
of  grape  and  canister,  fell  on  their  faces,  and  rose  only  to  retire 
beyond  range  of  the  enemy's  guns. 

With  the  exception  of  this  assault,  nothing  was  done  by  the 
army  that  day.  The  monitors,  however,  were  busy.  A  steady 
fire  was  kept  up  all  day  upon  Fort  Wagner  and  Cummings'a 
Point.  Several  attempts  were  made  by  the  rebels  to  reinforce 
Fort  Wagner,  but  all  proved  unsuccessful.  Indeed,  General  Gill- 
more  cared  but  little  whether  they  reinforced  these  garrisons  or 
not,  lor  so  heavy  afire  could  be  conceutrated  upon  them  that  an  ad- 
ditional number  of  troops  would  but  furnish  food  for  his  constantly 
exploding  shells.  All  the  leading  officers  and  engineers  of  the  army 
and  navy  were  of  the  opinion  that  we  had  every  advantage  of  po- 
sition, and  that  the  capture  of  Fort  Sumter  and  the  occupation 
of  Charleston  were  simply  a  question  of  a  few  days  time.  Gen- 
eral Gillniore  would,  in  a  few  days,  have  in  position  a  number  of 
two-hundred-pound  Parrott  guns,  bearing  directly  on  Fort  Sum- 
ter, in  addition  to  thirty  or  forty  guns  of  smaller  caliber,  the  fire 
of  which,  combined  with  that  from  the  navy,  it  was  confidently 
believed,  would  soon  bring  these  haughty  rebels  to  terms.  How 
greatly  General  Gillmore  and  Admiral  Dahlgren,  and,  indeed, 
nearly  every  one  in  their  respective  commands,  under-estimated 
the  strength  of  the  works  against  which  they  were  operating,  is 
shown  by  the  sequel. 

On  the  night  of  the  15th  of  July,  four  thousand  Georgia  troops, 
formerly  belonging  to  the  old  corps  of  Jackson,  together  with 
two  batteries  of  artillery,  arrived  at  Charleston  as  reinforcements. 
On  the  morning  of  the  16th,  this  fresh  force  of  fighting  men,  and 
the  troops  which  had  been  upon  Morris  Island,  and  in  and  around 
Charleston,  were  transferred  to  James  Island,  and  at  daylight  sud- 
denly attacked  General  Terry,  supposing  he  could  be  surprised  in 
his  camp,  driven  back  to  Stono  River,  and  the  main  portion  of 
his  command  destroyed  or  captured  before  he  could  reach  hia 
transports.  General  Terry  had  placed  the  brigade  of  Colonel 
Montgomery,  consisting  of  the  2d  South  Carolina  (colored)  and 
54th  Massachusetts  (colored),  in  the  advance,  with  the  54th  Massa- 
chusetts doing  picket  duty;  the  brigade  of  Colonel  Davis  on  the 
right,  a  short  distance  back  from  the  line  occupied  by  Colonel 
Montgomery,  and  the  brigade  of  General  Stevensou  on  the  left, 
oa  the  line  of  Colonel  Davis. 
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In  Stono  River,  we  had  the  gunboats  Pawnee,  Huron,  and  Mar- 
blehead,  and  in  the  small  creek  separating  James  Island  from 
Cole's  Island,  the  Mayflower  and  the  John  Adams,  each  carrying 
from  three  to  five  thirty-pound  Parrott  guns. 

The  rebels  advanced  in  solid  column  upon  the  54th  Massachu- 
setts, and  at  the  same  moment  commenced  a  rapid  cannonade 
upon  the  Pawnee  and  the  Huron  in  Stono  River  from  a  battery 
on  their  left,  and  on  the  Mayflower  and  the  John  Adams  from  one 
they  had  posted  upon  their  right.  The  attack  upon  the  army  and 
the  navy  was  simultaneous,  and  for  a  moment  surprised  and  stag- 
gered both  branches  of  the  service.  The  Pawnee  received  several 
shots  before  she  was  able  to  return  the  fire,  on  account  of  her  posi- 
tion in  the  river.  The  54th  Massachusetts  being  upon  picket,  and 
thinly  scattered  along  the  line  they  had  to  guard,  were,  of  course, 
compelled  to  fall  back  until  they  could  form  in  battle-line,  which 
they  did  in  admirable  order,  but  not  until  they  had  lost  fifty-four 
of  their  best  men  in  killed  and  wounded. 

General  Terry,  quickly  discovering  that  the  engagement  on  the 
part  of  the  rebels  was  intended  to  be  a  serious  one,  formed  his 
whole  command  in  battle-line  in  nearly  the  same  relative  position 
they  occupied  the  night  before,  and  then  advanced  to  meet  the 
enemy  to  accept  battle.  The  1st  Connecticut  artillery,  Captain 
Russell,  constituted  the  artillery  force  he  deemed  sufiicient  to  bring 
into  action.  He  placed  this  battery  so  that  he  could  harass  the 
enemy  on  his  right  and  left,  gave  signals  to  the  gunboats  in  Stono 
River  and  the  creek  to  open  fire,  and  then  advanced  along  his 
whole  line.  The  fire  from  the  gunboats  in  the  rebel  right  and 
left,  and  a  bold  charge  of  the  54th  Massachusetts  (colored),  were 
80  severe  that  the  whole  rebel  line  fell  back,  broke,  and  finally  re- 
treated in  disorder  through  Secessionville  and  behind  the  strong 
batteries  they  had  in  position  but  a  short  distance  from  the  village. 

General  Terry,  having  been  ordered  not  to  bring  on  a  general 
engagement,  or  continue  one  commenced  by  the  enemy  beyond 
the  time  required  to  repulse  him,  fell  back  to  the  ground  he  oc- 
cupied in  the  morning,  entirely  satisfied  with  the  result  of  his 
first  battle  with  the  enemy  since  he  had  assumed  command  of 
his  division. 

Since  the  engagement  on  the  10th  of  July,  resulting  in  the  cap- 
ture of  three-fourths  of  Morris  Island,  General  Gillmore  had  been 
straining  every  nerve  to  strengthen  his  position  gained  there,  and, 
80  far  as  human  foresight  could  discern,  make  his  lines  of  defense 
impregnable  before  renewing  the  attack  on  Fort  Wagner.  Five 
batteries  had  been  erected,  in  all  containing  nine  thirty-pound  and 
four  twenty-pound  Parrott  guns,  and  ten  ten-inch  mortars  on  the 
left,  with  two  thirty-pound  Parrott's,  ten  ten-inch  mortars,  and 
three  full  batteries  of  light  artillery  on  the  right.  The  extreme 
right  rested  on  the  ocean  beach,  the  extreme  left  on  the  edge  of 
a  swamp,  about  five  hundred  yards  from  the  small  creek  separat- 
ing Morris  Island  from  James  Island.  The  whole  line  of  batteries 
was  in  the  form  of  a  semicircle,  and  was,  at  all  points,  about 
eighteen  hundred  yards  from  Fort  Wagner. 
VOL.  n — 29. 
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General  Gillmore  designed  to  commence  the  bombardment  of 
the  fort  at  daylight  on  the  18th  of  July,  but  on  account  of  a  ter- 
rific thunder-storm,  which  commenced  early  on  the  evening  of 
the  17th  and  continued  until  the  following  morning,  delaying  the 
work  of  the  engineers  and  dampening  the  ammunition,  the  action 
did  not  open  until  half-past  12  on  the  18th.  At  that  hour,  Ad- 
miral Dahlgren  signaled  that  he  was  ready,  and  in  a  few  moments 
the  Montauk  (his-flag  ship),  the  Ironsides,  the  Catskill,  the  Nan- 
tucket, the  AVeehawken  and  the  Patapsco  moved  into  line  in  the 
order  named,  and  commenced  hurling  their  heaviest  shot  and 
shell  around,  upon,  and  within  the  fort,  and,  with  intervals  of 
but  very  few  minutes,  continued  this  terrible  fire  until  one  hour 
after  the  sun  had  gone  down.  During  all  the  afternoon,  the  iron 
fleet  lay  about  one  mile  off  from  the  fort,  but  just  at  the  close  of 
the  engagement,  and  but  a  few  moments  before  the  first  assault 
was  made  by  the  infantry,  the  admiral  ran  the  Montauk  directly 
under  the  guns  of  Fort  Wagner,  and,  within  two  hundred  and 
eighty  yards,  fired  round  after  round  from  his  fifteen-inch  gun, 
sending,  as  every  shot  struck,  vast  clouds  of  sand,  mud,  and  tim- 
ber high  up  into  the  air,  making  one  huge  sand-heap  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  fort  facing  the  sea,  and  dismounting  two  of  the  heav- 
iest guns. 

At  half-past  2,  one  of  the  guns  of  the  battery  on  General  Gill- 
more's  left  cut  the  halyards  on  the  flag-stafl:'  of  the  fort,  and 
brought  the  rebel  flag  fluttering  to  the  ground.  In  a  moment,  al- 
most before  there  had  been  time  to  ask  whether  the  enemy  had 
really  lowered  their  flag,  and  were  upon  the  point  of  surrender- 
ing or  not,  the  old  red  battle-flag,  which  the  armies  of  the  Union 
have  so  often  had  defiantly  shaken  in  their  face,  was  run  up  about 
ten  feet  above  the  parapet,  a  little  cluster  of  men  rallied  around 
it,  cheered,  waved  their  hats,  and  then  disappeared,  and  were  not 
again  seen  during  the  day.  Fort  Sumter,  the  moment  the  rebel 
flag  came  to  the  ground,  sent  a  shot  over  General  Gillmore's  lines, 
to  assure  his  forces  that  it  had  been  lowered  by  accident  and  not 
by  design.  With  the  exception  of  this  little  episode,  almost  pro- 
found silence,  so  far  as  the  rebel  garrison  themselves  could  main- 
tain it,  prevailed  within  the  fort.  A  heavy  cloud  of  smoke  and 
sand,  occasioned  by  our  constantly  exploding  shells,  hung  over 
the  fort  all  the  afternoon,  and  it  was  only  when  the  wind  drifted 
it  away,  that  the  assailants  were  able  to  see  the  amount  of  dam- 
age they  had  done.  In  a  few  hours,  what  had  been  the  smooth, 
regular  lines  of  the  engineer,  and  the  beautiful  sodded  embank- 
ments, became  ragged  and  irregular  heaps  of  sand,  with  g:eat 
gaps  and  chasms  in  all  the  sides  of  the  fort  exposed  to  the  fire 
of  the  artillery. 

The  afternoon  passed,  and  the  heavy  roar  of  the  big  guns  on 
land  and  sea  gradually  ceased.  SloAvly  and  sullenly  the  moni- 
tors, with  the  exception  of  the  Montauk,  moved  back  to  the  an- 
chorage ground  of  the  morning.  The  music  of  the  billows,  for- 
ever hymning  their  sublime  chants,  was  again  heard  along  the 
shore.     The  sun  went  down  not  in  golden  glory,  but  in  clouda  of 
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blackness  and  darkness,  and  rautterings  of  thunder  and  flashes  of 
lightning-.  In  the  slight  interval  between  the  cessation  of  the 
cannonade  and  the  assault  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  the  artil- 
lery  of  heaven  opened  all  along  the  western  horizon,  and  in  peal 
after  peal  demonstrated  how  insignificant  ie  the  power  of  man 
when  compared  with  that  of  Ilim  who  holds  the  elements  in  the 
hollow  of  His  hand. 

For  eight  hours,  the  monitors  and  the  Ironsides  had  kept  up  a 
continuous  fire,  and  Fort  "Wagner  had  not  yet  surrendered.  For 
eight  hours,  fifty-four  guns  from  the  land  batteries  had  hurled 
their  shot  and  shell  within  her  walls,  and  still  she  flaunted  the  red 
battle-flag  defiantly  in  the  face  of  the  Union  forces! 

"Something  must  be  done,  and  that,  too,  quickly,  or  in  a  few 
days  we  shall  have  the  whole  rebel  army  in  Virginia  upon  us," 
said  an  oflicer  high  in  command.  "We  must  storm  the  fort 
to-night  and  carry  it  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet ! " 

In  a  few  moments,  signals  are  made  from  the  top  of  the 
lookout,  and  soon  generals  and  colonels  commanding  divisions 
and  brigades  were  seen  galloping  to  the  head-quarters  of  the 
commanding  general.  A  few  words  in  consultation,  and  Gen- 
erals Seymour,  Strong,  Stevenson,  and  Colonels  Putnam  and 
Montgomery  are  seen  hastening  to  their  respective  commands. 
Oflicers  shout,  bugles  sound,  the  word  of  command  is  given, 
and  soon  the  soldiers,  around,  upon,  and  under  the  sand-hills 
of  Morris  Island,  spring  from  their  hiding-places,  fall  into  line, 
march  to  the  beach,  are  organized  into  new  brigades,  and  iii 
-Bolid  column  stand  ready  to  move  to  the  deadly  assault.  Not 
in  widely-extended  battle-line,  with  cavalry  and  artillery  at  sup- 
porting distance,  but  in  solid  regimental  column,  on  the  hard 
ocean  beach,  for  half  a  mile  before  reaching  the  fort,  in  plain 
sight  of  the  enemy,  did  these  three  brigades  move  to  their  ap- 
pointed work. 

General  Strong,  who  had  so  frequently,  since  his  arrival  in  this 
department,  braved  death  in  its  many  forms  of  attack,  was  as- 
signed to  the  command  of  the  1st  brigade.  Colonel  Putnam,  of 
the  7th  New  Hampshire,  took  command  of  the  2d  brigade,  and 
General  Stevenson  of  the  3d,  constituting  the  reserve.  The  54th 
Massachusetts  (colored)  was  the  advanced  regiment  in  the  1st  bri- 
gade, and  the  2d  South  Carolina  (colored)  was  the  last  regiment 
of  the  reserve. 

These  brigades,  as  remarked  before,  were  formed  for  this  ex- 
press duty.  Many  of  the  regiments  had  never  seen  their  brigade 
commander  before;  some  of  them  had  never  been  under  fire,  and, 
with  exception  of  three  regiments  in  the  1st  brigade,  none  of 
them  had  ever  been  engaged  in  this  form  of  attack ;  and  all  had 
fresh  in  their  memories  the  severe  repulse  the  assaulting  party  had 
met  on  the  morning  of  the  11th  of  July. 

Just  as  darkness  began  to  close  in  upon  the  scene  of  the  after- 
noon and  evening,  General  Strong  rode  to  the  front,  and  ordered 
his  brigade,  consisting  of  the  54th  Massachusetts,  Colonel  Shaw, 
the  6th  Connecticut,  Colonel  Chatfield,  the  48th  New  York,  Col- 
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onel  JBarton,  the  3d  ISTew  Ilampsbire,  Colonel  Jackson,  the  76th 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  9th  Maine,  Colonel  Emery,  to  advance  to 
the  assault.  At  this  instant,  the  line  was  seen  slowly  advancing  in 
the  dark  toward  the  fort,  and  before  a  double-quick  had  been  or- 
dered, a  tremendous  fire  from  the  barbette  guns  on  Fort  Sumter, 
from  the  batteries  on  Cummings's  Point,  and  from  all  the  guns  on 
Fort  "Wagner,  opened  upon  it.  The  guns  from  Wagner  swept  the 
beach,  and  those  from  Sumter  and  Cummings's  Point  enfiladed  it 
on  the  left.  In  the  midst  of  this  terrible  shower  of  shot  and 
shell  they  pushed  their  way,  reached  the  fort,  portions  of  the 
54th  Massachusetts,  the  6th  Connecticut,  and  the  48th  New  York 
dashing  through  the  ditches,  gained  the  parapet,  and  engaged  in  a 
hand-to-hand  fight  with  the  enemy,  and  for  nearly  half  an  hour 
held  their  ground,  and  did  not  fall  back  until  nearly  every  commis- 
sioned ofiicer  was  shot  down.  As  on  the  morning  of  the  assault 
of  the  11th  of  July,  these  brave  men  were  exposed  to  a  most  gall- 
ing fire  of  grape  and  canister  from  howitzers,  raking  the  ditches, 
from  the  bastions  of  the  fort,  from  hand-grenades,  and  from  almost 
every  other  modern  implement  of  warfare.  The  rebels  fought 
with  the  utmost  desperation,  and  so  did  the  large  portion  of  Gen- 
eral Strong's  brigade,  as  long  as  there  was  an  officer  to  command 
it.  When  the  brigade  made  the  assault.  General  Strong  gallantly 
rode  at  its  head.  When  it  fell  back,  broken,  torn,  and  bleeding, 
Major  Plimpton,  of  the  3d  New  Hampshire,  was  the  highest  com- 
missioned officer  to  command  it.  General  Strong,  Colonel  Shaw, 
Colonel  Chatfield,  Colonel  Barton,  Colonel  Green,  Colonel  Jack- 
son, all  had  fallen,  and  a  great  many  other  brave  officers  and  men 
with  them. 

The  1st  brigade,  under  the  lead  of  General  Strong,  failed  to 
take  the  fort.  It  was  now  the  turn  of  Colonel  Putnam,  command- 
ing the  2d  brigade,  composed  of  the  7th  New  Hampshire,  the  62d 
Ohio,  Colonel  Steele,  the  67th  Ohio,  Colonel  Vorhees,  and  the 
100th  New  York,  Colonel  Dauely,  to  make  the  attempt.  But, 
alas !  the  task  was  too  much  for  him.  Through  the  same  terrible 
fire  he  led  his  men  to,  over,  and  into  the  fort,  and  for  an  hour  held 
one-half  of  it,  fighting  every  moment  of  that  time  with  the  ut- 
most desperation ;  and,  as  with  the  1st  brigade,  it  was  not  until  he 
himself  fell,  killed,  and  nearly  all  his  officers  wounded,  and  no  re- 
inforcements arriving,  that  his  men  fell  back,  and  the  rebel  shout 
and  cheer  of  victory  was  heard  above  the  roar  of  the  guns  from 
Sumter  and  Cummings's  Point. 

This  second  repulse  ended  the  operations  of  the  night.  The 
troops  participating  in  the  assaults  had  suffered  severely — nearly 
one-third  of  their  number  being  killed,  wounded,  or  missing.  Gen- 
eral Gillmore  became  convinced  that  any  further  attacks  with  the 
men  and  means  at  his  command,  would  be  but  a  useless  waste  of 
precious  blood,  and  accordingly  gave  the  order  for  the  troops  to 
retire  inside  their  fortifications. 

After  providing  for  the  wounded,  preparations  were  immediately 
commenced  for  renewing  the  attack  at  an  early  day.  The  moni- 
tors never  ceased  throwing  their  heavy  shell  around  and  into  Forts 
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"Wagner  and  Sumter,  at  a  distance  of  one  and  a  half  to  two  miles, 
to  prevent  the  rebels  from  repairing  the  damage  done  during  the 
last  bombardment.  During  day  and  night,  every  half  hour,  these 
ponderous  guns  sent  their  iron  messengers  to  warn  the  rebels 
not  to  expose  themselves,  thus  eflectually  preventing  them  from 
Btrengthening  their  forts. 

General  Gillmore,  with  untiring  energy,  pushed  forward  his 
works.  The  troops  worked  every  night,  and  until  nearly  noon 
each  day,  building  works  and  erecting  new  batteries.  They  had 
worked  without  molestation  from  the  enemy  until  the  morning  pf 
the  14th  of  August,  when  the  rebels  became  impatient.  The  night 
before,  General  Gillmore, had  advanced  his  lines  on  his  right  to 
within  four  hundred  and  twenty  yards  of  Fort  Wagner,  without 
the  least  knowledge  or  suspicion  of  the  rebels.  In  the  morning, 
to  their  surprise,  they  found  that  the  "  Yankees "  were  within 
easy  rifle  range  of  every  man  who  lifted  his  head  above  the  para- 
pet of  the  fort,  and  could  drop  their  artillerists  at  pleasure,  as  they 
came  in  sight  to  work  their  guns.  A  little  after  daylight,  while 
ihe  men  were  at  work  in  the  trenches  nearest  Wagner,  and  the 
monitors  were  sending  their  half-hourly  messengers,  Forts  Wagner, 
Sumter,  and  Gregg  opened  a  most  terrible  fire  from  all  the  guns 
they  had  bearing  upon  the  extreme  right  and  left  of  the  Union 
line.  It  was  the  most  rapid  firing  heard  in  the  department  since 
the  repulse  of  Admiral  Dupont  from  Fort  Sumter.  Fort  Wagner 
threw,  for  two  hours,  a  constant  stream  of  42  and  30-pound  grape 
and  canister  and  spherical  case  shot,  and  Sumter  and  Gregg  their 
heaviest  shot  and  shell.  Colonel  Bell,  of  the  4th  New  Hampshire, 
commanded  the  front  during  the  engagement,  and,  the  moment  it 
opened,  ordered  all  the  mortars  and  20-pound  Parrotts  on  the  line 
to  reply,  which  they  did  instantly  and  in  splendid  style.  After 
the  heavens  had  trembled  for  more  than  two  hours,  the  fire  from 
Fort  Wagner  began  to  slacken.  Fort  Sumter's  big  guns  seemed 
to  grow  weary,  and  little  Fort  Gregg  was  evidently  completely  ex- 
hausted. The  rain  of  shell  from  the  Union  mortars  had  been  too 
much  for  them,  and  though  many  lives  were  not  destroyed,  their 
gunners  had  become  so  completely  demoralized  as  to  compel  them 
to  seek  the  shelter  of  the  bomb-proofs.  The  men  in  the  trenches 
being  well  protected,  Colonel  Bell  lost  but  one  man  killed  and 
eight  wounded. 

On  the  following  day,  for  the  first  time  since  the  siege  com- 
menced, the  land  batteries  opened  fire  on  Fort  Sumter.  Colonel 
Turner,  chief  of  General  Gillmore's  staft",  desiring  to  test  the  pow- 
der to  be  used  in  the  great  200-pound  Parrott  guns,  experimented 
with  a  few  shots  upon  Sumter,  with  the  most  gratifying  results. 
He  fired  seven  shots :  the  first  three  fell  short,  but  of  the  remain- 
ing four,  two  went  directly  through  the  gorge-wall  of  the  fort,  a 
short  distance  above  the  sally-port,  and  two  struck  the  parapet 
and  sent  an  immense  amount  of  brick  and  mortar  tumbling  into 
the  ditch  and  into  the  fort.  The  efiect  of  these  shots  could  clearly 
be  seen  with  the  naked  eye  at  a  distance  of  two  miles  and  a  half. 
The  solid  shot  which  went  through  the  fort,  made  holes  from 
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four  to  five  feet  in  diameter,  or,  to  use  the  technical  language  of 
the  engineers,  "the  diameter  of  the  craters,  by  mathematical  cal- 
culation, is  four  feet  and  ten  inches." 

After  the  range  had  been  obtained  upon  Sumter,  every  shot 
struck.  When  all  the  200-pounders  opened,  if  handled  with  the 
same  skill,  it  would  seem  hardly  possible  for  the  fort  to  stand 
twelve  hours'  bombardment.     This  was  soon  brought  to  the  test. 

On  the  morning  of  the  17th  of  August,  the  general  attack  on 
Fort  Sumter,  which  had  been  for  some  time  contemplated,  was 
commenced  by  the  siege  batteries  of  General  Gillmore  and  tho 
naval  battery  on  shore.  At  6  o'clock,  Admiral  Dahlgren  pro- 
ceeded on  board  the  Weehawken,  and,  with  the  Ironsides  and  en- 
tire monitor  fleet,  attacked  Forts  Wagner  and  Gregg  with  great 
fury,  completely  silencing  Wagner,  and  alrabst  silencing  Gregg. 
The  wooden  gunboats,  seven  in  number,  also  joined  in  the  assault, 
and  enabled  all  of  the  shore  batteries  to  pour  their  sliot  and  shell 
into  Sumter.  At  10  o'clock,  the  admiral  changed  his  flag  to  the 
Passaic,  and,  with  the  Patapsco,  proceeded  to  within  about  four- 
teen hundred  yards  of  Sumter,  and  cannonaded  the  sea-wall  with 
the  rifled  guns  of  those  vessels  for  about  an  hour,  with  marked 
ett'ect.  Sumter  fired  about  fifty  return  shots,  doing  no  damage  to 
the  vessels,  while  the  wall  of  Sumter  was  badly  scarred. 

Fleet-Captain  George  W.  Rodgers  took  command  of  his  old 
vessel,  the  monitor  Catskill,  and  went  up  into  the  fight  going 
within  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  of  the  beach  front  of  Fort 
Wagner.  After  firing  a  numl)er  of  shots,  a  shot  from  Fort  Wag- 
ner broke  a  piece  of  the  interior  lining,  which  struck  the  head  of 
commander  Rodgers,  instantly  killing  him,  as  well  as  Paymaster 
Woodbury,  who  was  standing  at  his  side.  Both  of  their  heads 
■were  split  open.  These  were  the  only  persons  of  the  Union  forces 
injured  on  land  or  water  during  the  six  hours'  engagement. 

The  damage  done  to  Fort  Sumter  by  the  siege  batteries  of  Gen- 
eral Gillmore  was  visible  without  the  aid  of  a  glass.  The  rebels 
had  erected  a  false  wall  against  the  wall  exposed  to  the  Union 
batteries.  It  extended  to  within  ten  feet  of  the  top  of  the  wall 
(over  forty  feet  high  and  ten  feet  thick),  and  the  wall  was  a  mass 
of  ruins,  while  the  old  wall  was  bored  full  of  deep  holes,  the  par- 
apet crushed  and  ragged,  and  the  north-west  corner  gashed  and 
cracked  almost  down  to  the  water's  edge. 

The  bombardment  by  the  land  batteries,  as  well  as  by  the  fleet, 
was  continued,  with  but  slight  intermission,  until  the  21st  of 
August,  wiien,  Fort  Sumter  being  apparently  reduced  to  a  mere 
mass  of  ruins,  the  cannonade  ceased,  and  General  Gillmore  sent 
the  following  demand  for  the  surrender  of  Morris  Island  and  Fort 
Sumter,  to  General  Beauregard,  commanding  the  rebel  forces  about 
Charleston,  calling  out  the  correspondence  given  below,  which  ex- 
plains itself. 

Head-quarters  Department  op  the  South,") 
Morris  Island,  S.  C,  August  21,  1863.     j 

General:  I  have  the  honor  to  demand  of  you  the  immediate  evacuation 
of  Morris  Island  and  Fort  Sumter  by  the  Confederate  forces.     The  pres- 
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ent  condition  of  Fort  Sumter,  and  the  rapid  and  progressive  destruction 
which  it  is  undergoing  from  my  batteries,  seem  to  render  its  complete 
demolition  -within  a  few  hours  a  matter  of  certainty.  All  my  heaviest  guns 
have  not  yet  opened. 

Should  you  refuse  compliance  with  this  demand,  or  should  I  receive  no 
reply  thereto  within  four  hours  after  it  is  delivered  into  the  hands  of  your 
subordinate  at  Fort  Wagner,  for  transmission,  I  shall  open  fire  upon  the 
city  of  Charleston  from  batteries  already  established  within  easy  and  effect- 
iYe  range  of  the  heart  of  the  city. 

I  am.  General,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

[Signed]  Q.  A.  Gillmore, 

Brigadier-  General  Commanding. 
Official:  E.  Kearny,  A.  A.  G. 

Head-quarters  Department  of  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  1 
AND  Florida,  Charleston,  S.  C,  August  22,  1863.      j 

Sir  :  Last  night,  at  half-past  10  o'clock,  during  my  absence  on  a  recon- 
noissance  of  my  fortifications,  a  communication  was  received  at  these  head- 
quarters, dated,  "Head-quarters  Department  of  the  South,  Morris  Island, 
S.  C,  August  21,  1863,"  demanding  the  "  immediate  evacuation  of  Morris 
Island  and  Fort  Sumter  by  the  Confederate  forces,"  on  the  alleged  grounds 
that  "the  present  condition  of  Fort  Sumter,  and  the  rapid  and  progres- 
sive destruction  which  it  is  undergoing  from  my  batteries,  seem  to  render 
its  complete  demolition  within  a  few  hours  a  matter  of  certainty;"  and  that 
if  this  demand  were  "  not  complied  with,  or  no  reply  thereto  was  received 
within  four  hours  after  it  is  delivered  into  the  hands  of  your  (my)  subor- 
dinate commander  at  Fort  Wagner,  for  transmission,"  a  fire  would  be  opened 
"on  the  city  of  Charleston  from  batteries  already  established  within  easy 
and  efi"ectite  range  of  the  heart  of  the  city."  This  communication  to  my 
address  was  without  signature,  and  was,  of  course,  returned. 

About  half-past  1  o'clock,  one  of  your  batteries  did  actually  open  fire, 
and  throw  a  number  of  heavy  shells  into  the  city,  the  inhabitants  of 
which,  of  course,  were  asleep  and  unarmed. 

About  9  o'clock  this  morning,  the  communication  alluded  to  above  waa 
returned  to  these  head-quarters,  bearing  your  recognized  official  signature, 
and  it  can  now  be  noticed  as  your  deliberate  official  act. 

Among  nations  not  barbarous,  the  usages  of  war  prescribe  that  when  a 
city  is  about  to  be  attacked,  timely  notice  shall  be  given  by  the  attacking 
commander,  in  order  that  non-combatants  may  have  an  opportunity  for 
withdrawing  beyond  its  limits.  Generally,  the  time  allowed  is  from  one 
to  three  days  ;  that  is,  time  for  the  withdrawal  in  good  faith  of,  at  least) 
the  women  and  children.  You,  sir,  give  only  four  hours,  knowing  that 
your  notice,  under  existing  circumstances,  could  not  reach  me  in  less  than 
two  hours,  and  that  not  less  than  the  same  time  would  be  required  for  an 
answer  to  be  conveyed  from  this  city  to  Battery  Wagner.  With  this 
knowledge,  you  threaten  to  open  fire  on  this  city,  not  to  oblige  its  surren- 
der, but  to  force  me  to  evacuate  these  works,  which  you,  assisted  by  a 
great  naval  force,  have  been  attacking  in  vain  for  more  than  forty  days. 

Batteries  Wagner  and  Gregg  and  Fort  Sumter  are  nearly  due  north 
from  your  batteries  on  Morris  Island,  and  in  distance  therefrom  varying 
from  half  a  mile  to  two  and  a  quarter  miles.  This  city,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  to  the  north-west,  and  quite  fi\e  miles  distant  from  the  battery  opened 
against  it  this  morning. 

It  would  appear,  sir,  that,  despairing  of  reducing  these  works,  you  now 
resort  to  the  novel  measures  of  turning  your  guns  against  the  old  men. 
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the  women  and  children,  and  the  hospitals  of  a  sleeping  city,  an  act  of  in- 
excusable barbarity  from  your  own  confessed  point  of  sight,  inasmuch  as 
you  allege  that  the  complete  demolition  of  Fort  Sumter  within  a  few  hours, 
by  your  guns,  seems  to  you  *'a  matter  of  certainty. ^^ 

Your  omission  to  attach  your  signature  to  such  a  grave  paper  must  shoTf 
the  recklessness  of  the  course  upon  which  you  have  adventured;  while 
the  facts  that  you  knowingly  fixed  a  limit  for  receiving  an  answer  to  your 
demand,  which  made  it  almost  beyond  the  possibility  of  receiving  any 
reply  within  that  time,  and  that  you  actually  did  open  fire  and  throw  a  num- 
ber of  the  most  destructive  missiles  ever  used  in  war  into  the  midst  of  a 
city  taken  unawares,  and  filled  with  sleeping  women  and  children,  will 
give  you  a  bad  "eminence"  in  history,  even  the  history  of  this  war. 

I  am  only  surprised,  sir,  at  the  limits  you  have  set  to  your  demands.  If 
in  order  to  attain  the  abandonment  of  Morris  Island  and  Fort  Sumter, 
you  feel  authorized  to  fire  on  the  city,  why  did  you  not  include  the  works 
on  Sullivan  and  James  Islands — nay,  even  the  city  of  Charleston,  in  the 
same  demand? 

Since  you  have  felt  warranted  in  inaugurating  this  method  of  reducing 
batteries  in  your  immediate  front  which  were  found  otherwise  impregna- 
ble, and  a  mode  of  warfare  which  I  confidently  declare  to  be  atrocious  and 
unworthy  of  any  soldier,  I  now  solemnly  warn  you  that  if  you  fire  again 
on  this  city  from  your  Morris  Island  batteries,  without  giving  a  somewhat 
more  reasonable  time  to  remove  non-combatants,  I  shall  feel  compelled  to 
employ  such  stringent  means  of  retaliation  as  may  be  available  during  th« 
continuance  of  this  attack. 

Finally,  I  reply  that  neither  the  works  on  Morris  Island  nor  Fort  Sum- 
ter will  be  evacuated  on  the  demand  you  have  been  pleased  to  make.  Al 
ready,  however,  I  am  taking  measures  to  remove  all  non-combatants,  wha 
are  now  fully  aware  and  alive  to  what  they  may  expect  at  your  hands. 

Respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

G.  T.  Beauregard, 

General  Commanding^. 

Department  op  the  South,  Head-quarters  in  the  Field,  "> 
Morris  Island,  S.  C,  9  P.  M.,  August  22,  1863.      J 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  communicatio* 
of  this  date,  complaining  that  one  of  my  batteries  had  opened  upon  the  city 
of  Charleston,  and  thrown  a  number  of  heavy  rifle-shells  into  the  city,  thf 
inhabitants  of  which,  of  course,  were  asleep  and  unarmed. 

My  letter  to  you  demanding  the  surrender  of  Fort  Sumter  and  Morril 
Island,  and  threatening  in  default  thereof  to  open  fire  upon  Charleston, 
was  delivered  near  Fort  Wagner  at  a  quarter-past  11  o'clock  A.  M.  of 
the  21st  inst.,  and  should  have  arrived  at  your  head-quarters  in  time  to 
have  permitted  your  answer  to  reach  me  within  the  limit  assigned  ;  namely, 
four  hours.  The  fact  that  you  were  absent  from  your  head-quarters  at  th» 
time  of  its  arrival  may  be  regarded  as  an  unfortunate  circumstance  for  th* 
city  of  Charleston,  but  it  is  one  for  which  I  clearly  am  not  responsible. 
This  letter  bore  date  at  my  head-quarters,  and  was  ofiicially  delivered  by 
an  officer  of  my  staff.  The  inadvertent  omission  of  my  signature  doubt- 
less affords  ground  for  special  pleading.  But  it  is  not  the  argument  of  a 
commander  solicitous  only  for  the  safety  of  sleeping  women  and  children, 
and  unarmed  men.  Your  threats  of  retaliation  for  acts  of  mine,  which 
you  do  not  allege  to  be  in  violation  of  the  usages  of  civilized  warfare,  ex- 
cept as  regards  the  length  of  time  allowed  as  notice  of  my  intention,  are 
passed  by  without  comment.     I  will,  however,  call  your  attention  to  the 
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well-established  principle  that  the  command  of  a  place  attacked,  but  not 
invested,  having  its  avenues  of  escape  open  and  practicable,  has  no  right 
to  a  notice  of  an  intention  of  bombardment  other  than  that  which  is  given 
by  the  threatening  attitude  of  his  adversary.  Even  had  not  this  letter 
been  written,  the  city  of  Charleston  has  had,  according  to  your  own  com- 
putation, forty  days'  notice  of  her  danger.  During  that  time  my  attack 
on  her  defenses  has  steadily  progressed.  The  ultimate  object  of  that  at* 
tack  has  at  no  time  been  doubtful.  If,  under  the  circumstances,  the  life 
of  a  single  non-combatant  is  exposed  to  peril  by  the  bombardment  of  the 
city,  the  responsibility  rests  with  those  who  have  first  failed  to  remove  the 
non-combatants,  or  to  secure  the  safety  of  the  city  after  having  held  con- 
trol of  all  its  approaches  for  a  period  of  nearly  two  years  and  a  half  in 
the  presence  of  a  threatening  force,  and  who  afterward  refused  to  accept 
the  terms  upon  which  the  bombardment  might  have  been  postponed. 
From  various  sources,  official  and  otherwise,  I  am  led  to  believe  that  most 
of  the  women  and  children  of  Charleston  were  long  since  removed  from 
that  city.  But,  upon  your  assurance  that  the  city  is  still  full  of  them,  I 
shall  suspend  the  bombardment  until  11  o'clock  P.  M.  to-morrow,  thus 
giving  you  two  days  from  the  time  you  acknowledge  to  have  received  my 
communication  of  the  21st  instant. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Q.  A.   GiLLMORE, 
Brigadier-  General  Commanding. 
General  P.  T.  Beaureqard,  commanding  the  Confederate  forces,  Charles- 
ton, S.  C. 

General  Gillmore,  for  the  next  two  weeks,  turned  his  attention 
to  engineering  operations  against  Fort  Wagner,  that  being  the  only 
point  on  Morris  Island  left  in  possession  of  the  rebels.  The  en- 
gineering force  of  Gillmore  met  with  great  material  difficulties, 
as  the  working  parties,  after  digging  a  few  feet,  would  strike  water. 
But,  notwithstanding  all  this,  and  the  stout  resistance  made  by  the 
rebels,  the  sappers,  on  the  evening  of  Friday,  the  4th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1863,  had  ordnance  up  to  the  very  moat  of  Fort  AVagner. 

Accordingly,  on  Saturday,  the  5th,  the  bombardment  of  Wagner 
by  the  land  and  navy  batteries  was  begun,  preparatory  to  an  as- 
Bault.  At  daybreak,  all  the  batteries,  breaching  and  defensive, 
opened  on  the  obstinate  sand  fort.  A  perfect  feu  dfenfer  was 
poured  upon  the  work.  "The  rebels,"  says  a  letter- writer,  "at- 
tempted to  make  some  defense  in  the  early  moments  of  the  bom- 
bardment ;  but  they  could  not  stand  to  their  guns,  sf^  *  *  * 
In  half  an  hour  the  fort  became  silent.  Not  a  shot  was  fired  from 
it  again  during  the  day,  and  not  a  living  being  showed  himself 
above  the  parapet,  or,  indeed,  outside  the  bomb-proof."  During 
the  night  of  Saturday,  partial  firing  was  kept  up,  the  artillerists 
being  guided  in  their  work  by  the  powerful  light  thrown  on  the 
fort  by  Professor  Grant's  calcium  lights. 

At  daybreak  of  Sunday  the  bombardment  was  again  resumed. 
Before  7  o'clock  all  the  monitors  and  the  Ironsides  took  up  po- 
sition in  line  before  the  rebel  work,  and  showered  it  with  the  ti- 
tanic missiles  from  the  huge  15-inch  guns.  At  the  same  time  all 
of  General  Gillmore's  batteries  once  more  opened  their  fire.  The 
effect  of  the  previous  day's  work  had  been  very  marked,  plow- 
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ing  the  parapet  into  great  irregular  sand  mounds,  and  steadily 
working  it3  way  toward  the  bomb-proof  magazine. 

A  terrific  bombardment  was  kept  up  all  day  and  far  into  the 
night,  which  finally  proved  too  much  for  the  garrison  of  Fort 
i^V^agner.  They  evacuated  the  position  and  Fort  Gregg  on  Mon- 
day morning,  the  7th  of  September,  before  daylight,  after  spiking 
the  guns.  General  Gillmore  took  with  this  important  position 
seventy-five  prisoners  and  twenty-one  guns. 

On  Tuesday,  the  8th  of  September,  a  boat  expedition  from  tho 
navy  was  organized  for  an  assault  on  Fort  Sumter.  The  command 
was  given  to  Captain  Thomas  H.  Stevens,  of  the  monitor  I'atapsco, 
Lieutenant  Moreau  Forrest,  of  Admiral  Dahlgren's  stafi*,  acting  as 
aid.  The  expedition  consisted  of  twenty  boats,  carrying  thirty-four 
officers  and  four  hundred  and  thirteen  men,  of  whom  one  hundred 
and  twenty  were  marines.  The  plan  of  attack  was  to  assail  tho 
fort  at  two  points,  one  party  landing  on  the  gorge  wall,  with  tho 
intention  of  ascending  the  ruins  and  gaining  the  parapet,  while  a 
second  was  to  attempt  an  entrance  through  the  lower  enibrasurea. 
A  third  Y^v^rty  was  held  in  reserve.  The  expedition  started  at  11 
P.  M.,  and  at  half-past  1  the  first  line  of  boats  was  challenged 
by  the  sentry  at  the  fort.  A  fire  of  musketry  opened  upon  the 
boats  before  they  reached  the  shore,  and  only  seven  touched  tho 
island,  from  which  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  landed,  only 
to  be  cut  to  pieces  and  taken  prisoners.  They  found  on  landing, 
that,  instead  of  a  slope  of  debris  up  to  the  parapet,  which  was  tho 
appearance  of  the  ruins  by  glass,  from  the  fleet,  and  on  which  they 
expected  to  ascend,  there  was  a  solid  wall  of  sand-bags,  twelvo 
feet  high,  from  which  they  were  repulsed  with  fatal  accuracy  by 
the  enemy's  sharp-shooters.  No  scaling  ladders  had  been  pro- 
vided, or  thought  necessary,  and  the  men  could  neither  advanco 
nor  retreat.  At  the  very  moment  of  lauding,  too,  signal-lights 
were  thrown  up,  and  a  fire  was  opened  on  the  boats  from  all  tho 
rebel  batteries  bearing  on  the  fort. 

The  garrison  materially  assisted  this  assault  by  throwing  lights 
upon  the  boats.  The  principal  mischief  was  done,  however,  by  a 
rebel  ram,  which  came  up  and  attacked  the  boats  at  close  quar- 
ters; hand-grenades  were  thrown  down  upon  the  men  from  tho 
ram  and  from  the  walls,  and  even  the  heavy  bricks  of  the  fort 
were  used  as  missiles.  As  nothing  could  be  done,  the  order  was 
given  to  retire,  but  only  four  out  of  the  seven  boats  got  away — threo 
having  been  swamped  by  the  enemy's  guns — and  very  few  of  tho 
detachment  which  had  landed  secured  a  retreat.  Those  who  werjo 
Dot  killed,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  who  were,  of  course, 
very  jubilant. 

The  second  line  of  boats,  which  were  to  land  a  force  through 
the  embrasures  of  the  lower  casemates  in  the  north-east  face,  did 
not  efiect  any  thing.  Lieutenant  Higginson  was  in  command,  and 
he  found  a  landing  impracticable,  his  advance  boats  bumping 
heavily  on  the  sharp  rocks  at  the  base  of  the  fort.  Two  of  tho 
boats  were  intercepted  in  their  approach  by  the  rebel  ram  before 
mentioned,  and  pulled  off  into  shoal  water  to  escape,  retm-niug  to 
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the  assistance  of  the  others,  when  the  ram  steamed  away.  Other 
boats  were  driven  away  by  the  ram  in  the  same  way,  and  the  re- 
serve did  not  come  into  play  at  all — very  fortunately,  as  it  turned 
out — for  a  more  perfect  co-operation  and  the  landing  of  a  greater 
number  of  men  would  have  probably  only  increased  the  loss. 

No  further  attempt  for  the  reduction  of  Charleston  was  made 
during  the  year  1863,  beyond  the  almost  continuous  bombardment 
of  Fort  Sumter  and  the  city  itself.  The  firing  varied  in  rapidity, 
being  most  rapid,  perhaps,  during  the  last  week  of  October,  when, 
on  one  occasion,  twelve  hundred  shots  were  fired  at  the  ruins  of 
Fort  Sumter  within  twenty-four  consecutive  hours. 

On  the  5th  of  October,  the  rebels  made  a  daring  attempt  to 
blow  up  the  flag-ship  of  the  blockading  fleet — the  steamer  Iron- 
sides. The  attempt  was  made  in  a  little  cigar-shaped  craft,  on  the 
bow  of  which  was  fastened  a  torpedo,  containing  sixty  pounds  of 
powder.  It  succeeded  in  making  its  way  down  till  near  the  Iron- 
sides before  it  was  discovered,  and,  steering  toward  that  vessel, 
struck  her  amidships,  when  the  torpedo  was  exploded.  No  dam- 
age, however,  was  done  to  the  Ironsides,  but  the  nondescript  it- 
self was  destroyed  or  sunk,  and  with  it  perished  two  of  the  four 
rebel  oflicers  who  had  undertaken  to  engineer  it.  The  two  others, 
Lieutenant  Glassell,  (formerly  of  the  United  States  Navy,)  and 
"Sailing-Master"  Toombs,  were  picked  up  floating  on  the  water. 
The  explosion  was  severely  felt  in  the  Ironsides,  but  no  material 
damage  was  done  to  her  hull,  engines,  or  armament.  One  of  the 
bulkheads  of  the  vessel  was  knocked  down  and  one  man  had 
his  leg  broken.  The  rebel  papers  attribute  the  failure  to  two 
causes — an  insuflicient  amount  of  powder  in  the  machine,  and 
tts  being  ignited  too  near  the  water's  edge. 

On  Sunday,  the  6th  of  December,  the  monitor  Weehawken  met 
with  a  deplorable  disaster,  going  to  the  bottom  with  all  on  board. 
A  heavy  north-west  wind  prevailed  at  the  time,  and  her  com- 
mander, Captain  Duncan,  happened  to  be  on  board  of  the  flag- 
ship, the  Ironsides,  when,  at  about  10  o'clock  on  the  day  named, 
the  Weehawken  showed  a  signal  of  distress,  which  was  seen  and 
answered  by  the  flag-ship,  and  boats  were  promptly  dispatched  to 
her  assistance.  Commander  Duncan  proceeded  immediately,  with 
the  hope  of  running  the  vessel  on  the  beach.  He  had  scarcely 
left  the  Ironsides,  however,  when  the  Weehawken  was  reported 
sinking.  A  moment  after,  she  settled  swiftly  down  by  the  head, 
careened  slightly  over  to  starboard,  and  disappeared  beneath  the 
waves.  At  the  moment  of  going  down,  some  twenty  or  more  of 
the  crew  sprang  to  the  boats  and  succeeded  in  getting  away,  and 
as  many  more  were  rescued  from  the  waves  by  the  launches  and 
tug-boats;  but,  from  the  appalling  suddenness  of  the  disaster,  all 
who  were  below  were  carried  down  with  the  shio.  The  Weehawken 
went  down  in  five  fathoms  of  water. 
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f  CHAPTER   XXVII. 

Affaire  in  the  West.  General  Steele's  Advance  into  Arkansas.  Fight  at  BrownsYille. 
Little  Rock  Occupied  by  General  Steele.  Quantrell's  Raid  into  Kansas.  Lawrenc* 
Burned. 

In  the  latter  portion  of  July,  1863,  General  Fred.  Steele  organ- 
ized an  expedition  against  Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  under  instruc- 
tions from  General  Grant.  General  Steele  arrived  at  Helena  on 
the  21st  of  July,  and  General  Hurlbut,  in  command  of  the  Six- 
teenth Corps,  placed  at  his  disposal  all  the  troops  at  Helena,  and 
the  cavalry  division  under  General  Davidson,  then  operating  in 
Arkansas.  Three  regiments  were  designated  to  remain  at  Helena, 
and  these,  vt^ith  the  sick  and  convalescent,  were  to  constitute  the 
garrison  of  that  place.  The  troops  designated  for  the  expedition 
amounted  to  about  six  thousand,  of  all  arms.  There  were  three 
six-gun  batteries  and  one  four-gun  battery,  including  six  10-pound 
Parrotts.  The  cavalry — 1st  Indiana  and  5th  Kansas — amounted 
to  less  than  five  hundred  for  duty.  The  1st  Indiana  had  three 
small  rifled  guns.  Davidson  reported  some  less  than  six  thousand 
present  for  duty  in  his  cavalry  division  and  eighteen  pieces  of  ar- 
tillery, showing  an  aggregate  of  about  twelve  thousand  fit  for  duty. 

Having  organized  his  command  in  the  best  manner  possible, 
General  Steele  ordered  General  Davidson  on  to  Clarendon,  where 
he  estalished  a  ferry  for  crossing  the  troops,  corduroying  two 
miles  of  bottom,  and  laying  down  the  pontoon  bridge  across 
Rock  Roe  Bayou.  On  the  19th  of  August,  the  Helena  troops,  op- 
ganized  into  a  division,  under  General  S.  A.  Rice,  marched  to- 
ward Clarendon,  with  orders  to  reconstruct  the  bridges  which  had 
been  destroyed  by  the  rebels,  and  to  make  all  necessary  repairs 
on  the  road,  which  was  in  a  bad  condition.  Kimball's  division, 
under  Colonel  William  E.  McClean,  followed  on  the  next  day. 

The  whole  command  was  at  Clarendon,  and  commenced  cross- 
ing on  the  27th  of  August;  but  before  the  crossing  was  effected, 
General  Steele  found  his  operations  incumbered  by  over  a  thousand 
Bick.  To  have  established  a  hospital  and  depot  at  that  point, 
would  have  involved  the  necessity  of  occupying  both  sides  of  the 
river.  Duvall's  Bluff'  was  a  more  healthy  location,  and  the  route 
to  Little  Rock  that  way  possessed  many  advantages  over  the  other 
as  a  line  of  operations.  General  Steele,  therefore,  ordered  all  the 
stores  and  sick  to  be  sent  to  Duvall's  Bluff"  by  water.  On  tha 
23d,  the  rest  of  the  command  moved  to  Ball's  Bluff". "  An  advan- 
tageous site  was  selected  on  the  bluff'  for  a  hospital  and  depot,  and 
details  immediately  ordered  to  throw  up  intrencliments,  cut  away 
the  timber  on  the  flanks  to  give  the  gunboats  clear  range,  and 
to  erect  sheds,  etc.  On  the  24th,  Davidson  advanced  to  Prairie 
Bayou,  and  on  the  25th  continued  the  march,  skirmishing  with 
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Marmaduke's  cavaliy  up  to  Brownsville,  dislodging  him  at  that 
place,  and  driving  him  into  his  intrenchments  at  Bayou  Metou, 
on  the  26th. 

The  attack  was  renewed  on  the  27th,  and  the  enemy,  driven 
from  his  works  on  the  bayou,  fired  the  bridges  as  he  retreated. 
Davidson  was  unable  to  save  the  bridge,  every  thing  having  been 
prepared  for  its  destruction  beforehand.  The  bayou  was  deep  and 
miry,  and  his  pursuit  of  the  rebels  being  thus  checked,  he  with- 
drew to  his  camp  at  Brownsville,  leaving  pickets  at  the  crossing 
on  the  bayou. 

On  the  31st,  True's  brigade,  from  Memphis,  crossed  the  White 
River,  on  its  way  to  join  General  Steele,  and,  on  the  1st  of  Sep- 
tember moved  up  to  Deadman's  Lake.  The  advance  from  Du- 
vall's  Bluff  also  commenced  on  the  1st,  the  place  having  been  put 
in  such  a  state  of  defense  that  the  convalescents,  and  a  small  de- 
tail left  there,  were  deemed  sufficient  to  hold  it  against  any  force 
the  enemy  would  be  likely  to  send  in  that  direction. 

On  the  2d  of  September,  the  entire  available  force  under 
Steele's  command  was  concentrated  at  Brownsville.  It  had  been 
ascertained  that  General  Price,  with  a  force  lai:gely  superior  in 
numbers,  had  taken  up  his  position  four  miles  from  Little  Rock, 
and  was  awaiting  the  advance  of  the  Union  forces  behind  in- 
ti*enchments  of  the  most  formidable  character,  protected  upon  one 
flank  by  the  Arkansas  River,  and  upon  the  other  by  an  impassa- 
ble cypress  swamp.  The  roads  leading  to  the  rebel  position  from 
the  front  pursued  a  devious  course  through  swamps  crossed  by 
narrow  causeways,  which  had  been  obstructed  by  tearing  up  the 
corduroy  foundation  at  the  impassable  places,  and  by  felling  the 
timber  on  both  sides  across  it.  Ample  cover  was  aftbrded  by  the 
canebrakes  and  thickets  for  the  enemy's  sharp-shooters  to  annoy 
both  flanks  of  our  advancing  columns.  To  advance  along  such  a 
road  to  the  assault  of  the  skillfully  constructed  defenses  of  the 
enemy  was  to  subject  his  army  to  a  loss  and  labor  not  to  be 
thought  of. 

A  flank  movement  was  consequently  determined  upon,  though 
its  exact  character  was  necessarily  left  for  circumstances  to  de- 
termine. The  existence  of  a  ford  across  the  Arkansas,  eight  miles 
above  Little  Rock,  had  become  known  to  General  Steele,  and  on 
the  evening  of  the  2d  of  September  he  sent  General  Davidson, 
with  two  of  the  three  brigades  of  his  cavalry  division,  to  recon- 
noiter  the  country  in  that  direction,  and  gather  information  touch- 
ing the  feasibility  of  making  a  crossing  at  that  point. 

General  Davidson  ascertained  that  by  the  detour  the  forces 
would  be  required  to  make,  tlie  Arkansas  River  was  at  least  fifty 
miles  from  Brownsville,  and  that  the  line  of  march  would  cross 
the  Searcy  and  Batesville  roads,  along  either  of  which  a  section  of 
six-pounders  could  be  galloped  abreast,  the  advancing  column  cut 
in  two,  and,  in  case  of  disaster,  a  superior  force  thrown  directly 
in  its  rear,  intercepting  at  once  support  and  supplies.  A  flank 
movement  upon  the  enemy's  left  was  not  deemed  practicable  af- 
ter this  reconnoisance. 
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Upon  the  enemy's  right,  the  Arkansas  Klver  inclined  toward 
General  Steele's  position,  and  could  not  be  over  eighteen  miles  dis- 
tant, with  no  roads  of  consequence  opening  his  rear  to  the  enemy, 
in  case  of  an  advance  in  that  direction.  The  most  feasible  plan, 
then,  presenting  itself,  was  to  avoid  the  road  the  enemy  had  so 
carefully  obstructed,  and  was  so  well  prepared  to  defend,  and  by 
a  detour  to  the  left,  reach  the  Arkansas  River  below  Little  Rock, 
and,  moving  up,  assault  the  enemy's  works  upon  their  extreme 
right,  where  they  were  known  to  be  weaker  than  at  the  point  or 
intersection  with  the  Brownsville  road. 

Accordingly,  General  Steele  placed  his  whole  column  in  motion 
on  the  morning  of  the  7th,  with  the  exception  of  one  brigade  of 
infantry  and  two  of  cavalry,  which  followed  on  the  8th.  Bayou 
Mctaire  was  reached  and  crossed  the  same  day,  with  much  diffi- 
culty and  consequent  delay,  at  Shallow  Ford,  some  eight  or  ten 
miles  to  the  left  of  the  usual  crossing  at  the  bridge.  On  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  General  Davidson,  with  a  single  brigade  of  his 
cavalry  was  assigned  the  advance,  and  pushed  on,  through  by-paths 
and  obscure  roads,  through  the  canebrakes  and  jungles  of  bushes 
and  vines,  in  the  direction  of  Terry's  Ferry,  on  the  Arkansas,  eight 
miles  in  a  direct  line  below  Little  Rock.  The  eneni}'^  was  not 
seen  until  within  three  miles  of  the  river,  where  a  brigade  of  cav- 
alry was  encountered  in  a  strong  position  behind  Ashley's  Bayou, 
Dismounting  "Merrill's  Horse,"  and  deploying  them  in  the  woods, 
the  rebels  were  driven  back  toward  their  works,  and  in  the  mean 
time  General  Davidson,  with  the  remainder  of  the  brigade  and  a 
section  of  Stange's  howitzers  and  Iladley's  battery  of  rifled  guns, 
dashed  down  a  road  upon  the  east  side  of  the  bayou,  which  was 
crossed  lower  down,  and  reached  the  river  a  short  distance  below 
the  point  desired.  A  rebel  picket  was  surprised  upon  the  river 
bank,  part  of  it  captured,  and  the  remainder,  to  General  David- 
son's great  surprise — for  he  had  been  led  to  believe  it  quite 
deep — forded  the  river. 

Ilad  his  entire  division  been  with  him,  he  would  have  crossed 
the  river  and  dashed  immediately  upon  Little  Rock.  But  with 
only  two  regiments,  and  in  ignorance  of  the  force  he  would 
encounter  upon  the  opposite  bank,  the  crossing  could  not  be 
attempted.  General  Steele  arrived  the  same  evening,  with  General 
Rice's  and  Colonel  Fugleman's  infantry  divisions.  An  examina- 
tion of  the  ford  led  Generals  Davidson  and  Steele  to  hesitate  about 
trusting  their  batteries  in  the  treacherous  quicksands  of  the 
Arkansas,  and  demonstrated  that  artiller}'-  could  only  be  crossed 
by  a  pontoon  bridge.  The  advance  of  the  trains  was  very  slow 
and  tedious,  notwithstanding  General  Rice's  pioneers  had  widened 
the  road,  and  in  many  places  constructed  an  entirely  new  one. 
The  wheels  sank  to  the  hub  at  every  revolution  for  miles,  and  the 
pontoon  train  did  not  arrive  until  the  afternoon  of  the  day  follow- 
ing, being  the  9th.  In  the  mean  time  the  enemy  had  brought 
down  a  battery  and  two  or  three  regiments  to  dispute  the  crossing. 
The  possibility  of  crossing  the  Arkansas,  which  would  enable 
him  to  etfectually  turn  Price's  position,  opened  a  new  field  to 
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General  Steele,  of  which  he  at  once  determined  to  take  advantage. 
It  was  at  first  suggested  to  cross  the  entire  army  to  the  south 
bank  of  the  river,  and  move  with  the  whole  force  upon  Little 
Rock  at  once.  This  plan  was  open  to  the  very  serious  objections 
of  exposing  to  inevitable  interruption  his  communications  with 
his  base  of  supplies  at  Duvall's  Blufts,  on  White  River,  perhaps 
involving  the  capture  of  Duvall's  Bkili's,  with  all  its  supplies  of 
ammunition,  quartermaster  and  commissary  stores. 

The  army,  besides,  was  short  of  supplies,  being  on  half  rations, 
and  had  General  Steele  crossed  his  entire  force  to  the  south  bank 
of  the  Arkansas,  with  only  five  or  ten  daj^s'  supplies,  and  left 
Price  upon  the  north  bank,  he  would  not  only  have  exposed  his 
communications  to  interruption,  but  he  would  have  subjected  him- 
self to  the  necessity  of  recrossing  the  river  in  the  face  of  Price's 
army,  and  cutting  his  way  back  to  Duvall's  Blufts  or  retreat  upon 
Kapoleon !  The  former,  under  the  circumstances,  would, be  haz- 
ardous in  the  extreme,  as  it  would  dishearten  his  troops,  and  lend 
to  the  superior  forces  of  Price  an  enthusiasm  which  would  prove 
but  the  forerunner  of  victory.  The  retreat  upon  Napoleon  would 
have  given  Price  an  open  road  to  Missouri,  where  no  adequate 
force  was  stationed  to  meet  him.  In  short,  the  plan  was  not 
feasible,  and  there  remained  to  be  done  but  the  one  thing,  which 
was  done. 

A  reconnoissance  revealed  the  fact  that,  in  advancing  along  the 
river  to  the  a='^ault  of  the  rebel  works  on  the  north  bank.  General 
Steele's  troops  would  be  subjected  for  eight  miles,  as  well  as  in  the 
attack  itself,  to  an  enfilading  fire  from  rebel  batteries,  along  the 
south  bank  of  the  Arkansas.  This  new  obstacle  would  probably 
make  his  advance  along  the  north  bank,  unsupported  by  a  column 
upon  the  south  bank,  and  an  assault  upon  the  enemy's  works,  a 
failure,  ^z,  lU  cne  event  of  success,  subject  him  to  heavy  loss. 

It  was  then  determined  that  General  Davidson  should  cross  the 
Arkansas  with  his  whole  division,  and,  taking  wdth  him  Hadley's 
and  Clarkson's  batteries,  and  Stange's  and  Lovejoy's  howitzers, 
follow  up  the  south  bank  of  the  stream,  while  General  Steele, 
with  the  infantry  and  the  remaining  batteries,  advanced  along  the 
opposite  bank  to  the  assault  of  the  rebel  works  on  the  north 
Bide.  Dividing  the  army,  by  placing  an  impassable  river  between 
its  two  wings,  gave  Price  the  opportunity  of  concentrating  his 
whole  force  upon  either  one,  and  fighting  one  part  of  the 
Union  army  under  circumstances  preventing  all  support  from  the 
•'other.  The  plan  was  a  bold  one — a  desperate  one — such  as  only 
the  peculiar  necessities  of  General  Steele's  position  would  have 
permitted.  But  it  was  the  only  one  promising  success,  and  Gen- 
eral Davidson  readily  accepted  the  part  assigned  him,  although 
sensible  of  the  probability  of  meeting  the  whole  of  Price's  army 
in  his  front,  with  the  necessity  of  giving  battle  with  cavalry  in  a 
dense  forest,  instead  of  an  open  plain,  where  alone  it  had  hereto- 
fore been  considered  eftective,  while  an  impassable  river  destroyed 
the  most  remote  possibility  of  receiving  the  support  of  infantry, 
even  in  the  most  desperate  emergency. 
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The  plan  was  determined  upon  on  the  afternoon  of  the  9th,  and 
the  morning'  of  the  10th  selected  as  the  time  when  it  should  be 
carried  into  execution.  Generals  Steele  and  Davidson  reconnoitered 
the  ground  in  person,  and  selected  the  point  for  the  pontoon 
bridge,  and  Captain  Gerster,  chief  engineer  on  General  Davidson's 
stafl*,  was  instructed  to  construct  it  in  time  for  the  forces  to  cross 
at  6  o'clock  on  the  following  morning.  Work  was  commenced 
immediately  in  cutting  a  road  through  the  timber,  but,  through 
the  imprudence  of  some  of  the  working  party  in  exposing  them- 
selves to  the  view  of  the  enemy,  it  became  necessary  to  select 
another  point,  in  order  to  enable  our  men  to  dig  down  a  bank 
thirty  feet  high  during  the  night.  This  new  point  was  some 
distance  above  the  other  one.  The  pontoon  was  to  be  thrown 
accross  in  a  bend  of  the  river. 

At  this  point  there  is  a  sand-bar,  varying  in  width  from  eight 
hundred  to  one  thousand  yards,  accross  which  the  eliemy's  sharp- 
shooters could  not  advance  to  pick  off  the  workmen  without 
exposing  themselves  to  a  murderous  fire.  Beyond  this  sand- 
bar are  the  woods,  with  which  this  whole  region  is  overgrown. 
Around  this  bend  were  stationed  batteries,  from  which  twenty-four 
guns,  placed  in  position  during  the  night,  and  concealed  from  the 
enemy,  could  pour  a  cross  and  enfilading  fire  into  all  parts  of  the 
timber  opposite  the  bridge.  According  to  the  plan.  General 
Davidson,  with  Glover's  and  Merrill's  brigades,  Iladlcy's  battery, 
and  Stange's  and  Lovejoy's  howitzers,  was  to  cross  at  the  bridge; 
Colonel  Hitter,  with  his  brigade  and  Clarkson's  battery,  to  make 
a  feint,  at  the  same  time,  at  the  fort  two  miles  below,  and,  if 
found  practicable,  to  cross  and  bring  the  forces  of  the  enemy, 
known  to  be  between  the  two  points,  between  Davidson  and  him- 
self, where  their  escape  would  be  impossible.  In  the  event  of  hia 
crossing  being  seriously  resisted,  Hitter  and  his  batteries  were  to 
hurry  to  the  bridge,  and,  crossing  behind  the  brigades  of  Merrill 
and  Glover,  take  position  in  the  rear  as  a  reserve. 

As  soon  as  it  was  dark,  on  the  night  of  the  9th,  Captain  Ger- 
ster, with  a  strong  working  party,  commenced  digging  down  the 
bank,  in  order  to  enable  the  artillery  and  cavalry  to  reach  the  level 
of  the  bridge.  The  enemy's  pickets  could  approach  within  three 
hundred  feet  of  the  party,  and  strict  silence  was  enjoined  upon 
them.  All  commands  were  given  in  a  whisper,  and  cigars  and 
pipes,  as  well  as  camp-fires,  -were  tabooed. 

Daylight  did  not  see  the  work  of  the  bank  completed,  althougli 
as  many  men  as  could  work  to  advan^ge  had  been  busily  en- 
gaged all  night,  with  reliefs  every  half  an  hour.  The  work  had 
progressed  so  far,  however,  as  to  enable  Captain  Gerster  to  get 
his  pontoons  down  with  considerable  difficulty,  and  the  work  of 
constructing  the  bridge  was  soon  after  commenced.  The  rebels, 
in  constantly  increasing  numbers,  were  soon  visible  in  the  woods 
opposite  the  bridge,  and  officers  came  boldly  out  upon  the  bank 
to  examine  Captain  Gersters  operations  with  their  glasses.  No 
interruption  was  made  until  about  half  past  8  o'clock,  when  a 
battery  of  four  guns,  posted  a  short  distance  back  in  the  timber, 
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suddenly  opened  with  solid  shot  upon  the  bridge  and  the  troops 
massed  behind  it;  and  at  the  same  moment  a  laro;e  body  of  sharp- 
shooters manifested  an  intention  of  occupying  a  line  of  drift-wood 
running  diagonally  accross  the  bar,  midway  between  the  bridge 
and  the  timber.  The  twenty-four  guns,  masked  for  this  very 
purpose,  at  once  opened  upon  the  timber,  filling  every  part  of  it 
with  bursting  shells,  the  fragments  of  which  were  flying  in  all 
directions,  and  soon  rendering  the  position  untenable  for  the  en- 
emy, who  wisely  abandoned  it. 

About  9  o'clock,  Clarkson's  battery,  occupying  a  position  with 
Ritter's -brigade,  two  miles  below  the  bridge,  opened  upon  the 
woods  opposite  the  lower  ford,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  what 
opposition  the  cavalry  would  meet  with  in  crossing.  Clarksou 
was  replied  to  vigorously  from  a  rebel  battery  planted  inside  of  a 
fort  made  of  cotton-bales.  The  enemy's  battery,  was  served  with 
great  accurac}'-,  and  a  half-hour's  brisk  firing  demonstrated  that  it 
could  not  be  silenced,  although  Clarkson  had  succeeded  in  setting 
the  cotton-bales  on  fire  on  two  different  occasions.  Clarkson's 
battery  was  stationed  in  a  corn-field,  where  there  was  not  a  breath 
of  air  stirring,  and  when  General  Davidson  sent  an  order  for  it 
and  Ritter's  brigade  to  move  up  the  bridge,  it  found  almost  every- 
one in  this  battery  utterly  exhausted  from  over-exertion  and  the 
heat. 

About  this  time  a  slight  smoke  was  seen  rising  from  two  steam- 
boats— the  Arkansas  and  Thalequah — which  were  lying  upon  the 
opposite  shore,  about  two  miles  above.  At  first  it  was  supposed 
that  they  were  getting  up  steam  to  move  further  up  the  river, 
but  the  increasing  density  of  the  smoke,  through  which  the 
flames  were  soon  visible,  showed  that  they  had  been  fired  by  the 
rebels.  It  was  a  grand  sight,  even  in  the  bright  clear  sunlight, 
though  night  would  have  rendered  it  more  magnificent,  to  see  the 
flames  curling  and  mounting  upward  through  a  black  column  of 
smoke,  which  towered  far  above  the  tallest  trees  of  the  forest. 

As  soon  as  Colonel  Ritter  moved  oS  with  his  brigade  and  bat- 
tery from  the  lower  ford,  taking  the  road  toward  the  bridge,  the 
rebel  battery  and  a  regiment  of  cavalry,  which  had  been  dis- 
mounted and  acting  as  sharp-shooters,  abandoned  their  position, 
and  galloped  up  the  road  toward  Little  Rock.  They  were  in 
danger  of  being  cut  off"  by  Davidson,  of  whose  intended  crossing 
they  had  been  apprised,  and  they  lost  no  time  in  getting  beyond 
the  point  at  which  his  advance  would  reach  the  road.  The  pre- 
cipitancy of  their  flight  was  shown  by  the  handspikes,  buckets, 
and  other  articles  belonging  to  the  guns,  and  the  hats  of  the  men 
left  behind  them  on  the  road.  "When  they  came  abreast  of  the 
burning  steamboats,  where  the  road  approaches  close  to  the  river, 
the  cloud  of  dust  rising  from  the  road  revealed  their  locality. 
The  long-range  guns  in  Englemau's  batteries  opened  upon  them 
with  shell,  and  kept  up  a  vigorous  fire  as  long  as  they  were  in 
range.  The  firing  at  that  time  appeared  to  be  very  accurate,  as 
many  of  the  shells  were  seen  to  explode  in  the  midst  of  the  dust. 
Afterward,  when  the  Union  forces  came  into  possession  of  the 
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road,  along  which  this  body  of  the  enemy  had  passed,  two  of 
Engleman's  shells,  which  did  not  explode,  were  found  on  the 
road,  and  the  fences  and  trees  were  much  torn  by  fragments. 
Blood  was  found  in  several  places  upon  the  grass  at  the  edge  of 
the  road,  and,  marching  in  close  column,  the  rebels  must  have  suf- 
fered a  severe  loss  in  running  the  gauntlet*  of  our  batteries.  Some 
of  them  could  not  endure  the  fire  and  turned  back,  as  was  shown 
by  the  tracks  in  the  road,  and  went  up  by  an  almost  impassable 
road  running  through  a  swamp. 

At  10  o'clock  the  bridge  was  completed  and  in  readiness  for 
crossing.  Captain  Gerster,  the  engineer  who  had  worked  so  faith- 
fully in  its  construction,  had  become  literally  exhausted  by  hia 
labors,  and,  pronouncing  his  work  finished,  sank  to  the  ground 
with  a  sun-stroke,  induced  by  over-exertion.  lie  was  borne  to  the 
shade,  and  proper  restoratives  immediately  applied,  and  he  soon 
recovered.  To  his  promptness  and  skill  is  largely  due  the  success 
of  General  Davidson's  movements. 

Crossing  a  river  under  fire  is  a  diflicult  undertaking,  and  none 
but  men  of  undoubted  bravery  will  attempt  it.  Ready  to  cross, 
General  Davidson  signaled  the  batteries,  and  every  gun  again 
opened  with  shell  upon  the  woods,  which  were  believed  to  contain 
a  large  number  of  sharp-shooters.  After  a  few  minutes'  brisk 
firing,  the  40th  Iowa  aud  the  27th  Wisconsin,  of  Colonel  Wood's 
brigade,  Engleman's  infantry  division,  rushed  accross  the  bridge, 
formed  in  line  of  battle  upon  the  sand-bar,  and  swept  forward 
upon  the  double-quick  to  the  woods,  which  were  reached  and 
occupied  without  opposition.  Stange's  and  Lovcjoy's  howitzers 
followed  on  a  gallop,  and  took  possession  in  the  rear,  ready  for 
action  in  case  their  services  were  found  necessary.  Under  cover  of 
this  advance.  Glover's  brigade  of  cavalry  were  crossed,  and  then 
Merrill's,  and  then  Hitter's,  the  batteries  of  each  brigade  keeping 
their  proper  place  in  column.  Part  of  the  cavalry  crossed  at  a  few 
hundred  yards  above  the  bridge.  Steele  was  already  upon  the 
move,  and  Davidson,  pushing  past  the  infantry,  which  was  imme- 
diately recrossed  to  its  proper  division,  galloped  through  the 
woods  to  the  main  road,  no  enemy  being  found.  There  the  column 
was  properly  formed,  and  skirmishers  deployed  to  the  right  aud 
left,  and  pushed  forward  to  discover  the  positions  of  the  enemy. 

The  head  of  the  column  having  reached  a  point  on  the  road 
opposite  the  burning  steamboats,  the  10th  Illinois,  with  Stange's 
and  Lovejoy's  howitzers,  was  sent  forward  upon  the  gallop  to  the 
mouth  of  Fourche  Bayou,  some  two  miles  ahead.  This  bayou 
had  been  turned  from  its  original  course  into  a  swamp  by  a  levee, 
over  which  the  road  crossed  a  mile  and  a  half  from  its  mouth. 
This  levee  was  supposed  to  be  immediately  at  the  mouth,  and 
General  Davidson  was  fearful  that  it  might  be  cut  by  the  rebels 
and  the  crossing  rendered  difficult.  When  near  the  mouth  of  the 
bayou,  the  rebels  were  encountered  posted  in  thick  woods,  aud 
opened  a  heavy  fire  of  artillery  and  musketry.  Iladley's  battery 
was  brought  up  from  the  rear  of  Merrill's  brigade  to  the  front, 
and  the  whole  column  placed  in  rapid  motion  for  the  point  at 
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whidi  Stange's  howitzers  were  at  work.  By  the  time  the  cohimn 
came  in  sight,  the  rebels  had  been  driven  from  their  position, 
and  the  firing  altogether  subsided.  The  mouth  of  the  bayou  was 
found  perfectly  dry,  though  a  few  yards  above  a  deep,  impassable 
pool  commenced,  which  continued  the  entire  distance  to  the  levee. 
The  road  at  this  point  turned  to  the  left,  following  near  the  bank 
of  the  bayou  to  the  levee.  Opposite  the  mouth  was  a  sand-bar, 
seven  or  eight  hundred  yards  in  width,  which  stretched  two  miles 
above  and  about  half  that  distance  below.  The  16th  Illinois,  leav- 
ing the  road  at  this  point,  debouched  upon  this  bar,  following  it 
up  close  under  the  bank,  which  was  covered  with  a  dense  forest. 
Companies  B  and  H  were  in  the  advance;  fifty  yards  behind  them 
followed  Stange's  and  Lovejoy's  howitzers,  the  other  ten  companies 
of  the  4th  Illinois  immediately  following,  and  the  remainder  of 
Glover's  brigade  coming  after.  About  three  hundred  yards  from 
the  mouth  of  the  bayou  the  timber  bore  oft"  to  the  left,  and  nearly 
half  a  mile  beyond  this  made  still  another  turn  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, forming  two  points,  beyond  which  the  bar  M^as  not  visible. 
The  10th  Illinois  had  turned  the  first  point,  still  keeping  near  the 
bank,  entirely  out  of  sight  of  the  remainder  of  the  column,  and 
very  imprudently  pushed  on  full  half  a  mile  in  advance  of  the 
skirmishers  in  the  woods  upon  the  left,  who  were  advancing  with 
proper  caution.  The  two  companies  in  advance  were  not  dis- 
mounted, as  they  should  have  been  in  their  advanced  position, 
and  had  almost  reached  the  second  point  of  timber,  followed  by 
the  howitzers  and  the  remainder  of  the  regiment,  marching  in 
column.  Not  a  dismounted  man,  keeping  pace  with  the  advance, 
was  thrown  out  to  feel  the  enemy  in  the  woods.  Suddenly,  from 
the  woods  on  the  left,  a  deadly  fire  of  musketry  was  opened  upon 
the  whole  regiment.  Three  or  four  volleys  were  fired  in  rapid 
succession,  when,  with  a  yell  which  made  the  whole  forest  ring, 
the  rebels  broke  from  their  cover,  and,  swarming  down  the  steep 
bank,  made  a  grand  rush  for  the  howitzers.  The  suddenness  of 
the  attack  threw  the  entire  regiment  of  cavalry  into  the  wildest 
confusion.  Saddles  were  emptied  by  scores.  Horses,  goaded  to 
desperation  by  the  shower  of  bullets  sweeping  among  them, 
became  unmanageable.  The  companies  in  front  came  tumbling 
back  over  the  battery  which  was  just  getting  to  work,  and  in- 
creased the  disorder  into  which  the  galling  flank  fire  had  thrown 
the  remainder  of  the  regiment.  The  angry  roar  of  the  musketry, 
quickly  followed  by  the  deep-toned  sound  of  the  howitzers,  the 
savage  shouts  of  the  rebels  as  they  rushed  from  their  cover,  fairly 
drowning  the  loud  explosion  of  the  shells  with  which  they  were 
greeted,  were  distinctly  heard  at  the  mouth  of  the  bayou,  at  which 
General  Davidson,  bringing  up  the  remainder  of  the  column,  had 
just  arrived.  "An  ambuscade!"  "An  ambuscade!"  broke  from 
hundreds  of  lips,  and  in  a  moment  more  the  entire  regiment, 
bearing  oS  toward  the  river  in  its  flight,  came  pouring  from  be- 
hind the  point  of  woods  which  heretofore  had  concealed  it  from 
view.  A  single  glance  was  sufficient  to  show  that  it  was  com- 
pletely disordered,  and  it  was  feared  that  the  remainder  of  Glover's 
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brigade,  not  knowing  what  was  ahead  of  tliem,  would  share  in  the 
panic.  Giving  a  hasty  order  to  Colonel  Merrill  to  form  a  line  of 
tattle  upon  the  bar  with  all  possible  rapidity,  General  Davidson 
dashed  among  the  fugitives  wdth  his  drawn  saber,  the  rebel  bullets 
from  the  woods  flying  in  a  perfect  shower  around  him,  and  rallied 
the  regiment  once  more  into  line,  and  brought  it  again  into  the 
advance  just  behind  the  first  point  of  woods. 

With  the  first  volley  of  musketry,  Captain  Stange  and  Lieuten- 
ant Lovejoy  quickly  placed  their  light  mountain  howitzers  in  po- 
sition, and  Avith  the  whole  eight  pieces  opened  a  deadly  fire  of  shell 
and  spherical  case  upon  the  rebels  swarming  from  the  woods. 
Nothing  but  the  most  desperate  courage  could  have  enabled  any 
soldiery  in  the  world  to  have  faced  a  fire  so  deadly,  and  yetf  with- 
out even  stopping  to  form  in  line,  the  rebels  rushed  en  masse  upon 
the  guns,  and,  after  receiving  over  a  dozen  rounds,  were  literally 
crowding  over  their  muzzles.  Deprived  of  all  support,  and  far  in 
advance  of  the  head  of  the  column,  it  was  impossihle  to  keep  the 
enemy  at  bay,  and  an  attempt  was  accordingly  made  to  bring  the 

fjuns  from  the  field.  A  portion  of  them  were  limbered  up  and  gal- 
oped oflT  after  the  cavalry,  and  others  were  withdrawn!  by  hand. 
The  section  of  two  guns  nearest  the  w^oods  in  Lovejoy's  battery, 
with  one  of  the  caissons,  was  captured.  Lieutenant  Lovejoy  re- 
mained wdth  them  to  the  last.  li.  A.  Ficklin  and  George  Kibbel, 
two  as  noble,  brave-hearted  fellow^s  as  ever  w^ore  a  uniform,  were 
^pulling  one  of  the  guns  ofi'  with  a  prolong.  Behind  it,  keeping 
the  enemy  at  bay  with  his  saber,  w^as  the  gallant  Lovejoy.  A  mus- 
ket-ball, fired  at  such  close  range  that  the  powder  burned  his 
clothes,  passed  entirely  through  the  body  of  Ficklin.  Another 
passed  through  the  kidneys  of  Kibbel,  and  both  went  down  mor- 
tally wounded.  At  the  same  instant  Lovejoy  fell,  with  a  ball  in  his 
leg.  Dropping  his  saber,  he  drew  his  pistol,  and  was  seen  to  shoot 
the  man  who  had  wounded  him.  The  two  guns,  with  one  of  the 
caissons,  w^ere  immediately  rushed  into  the  woods.  The  other 
guns,  being  run  ofi"  by  hand,  were  hotly  contested  by  the  rebels, 
and  gallantly  defended  by  the  cannoneers.  They  would  have  been 
overpowered  by  numbers,  however,  but  for  the  timely  rallying  of 
the  10th  Illinois  by  General  Davidson,  under  cover  of  which  they 
were  withdrawn,  and  the  rebels  driven  away  from  the  other  cais- 
son left  upon  the  field. 

Every  man  belonging  to ,  the  two  captured  guns  were  either 
killed  or  wounded.  One  of  them — John  Rath — w^as  found  shot 
through  the  heart,  with  a  shell  in  his  hand,  which  he  was  in  the 
act  of  placing  in  the  gun.  No  blame  can  be  attached  to  the  10th 
Illinois  for  its  conduct.  Its  advance  was  very  unfortunate,  but 
was  the  result  of  a  belief  that  the  skirmishers  in  the  woods  were 
advancing  parallel  with  it.  No  regiment  of  cavalry  marching  in 
column  could  receive  such  a  murderous  fire  in  flank  without  be- 
ing thrown  into  disorder.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Stuart  received  a 
musket-ball  through  the  cap,  which  stunned  him  and  brought  him 
to  the  ground.  Ilad  he  not  fallen,  the  disorder  of  his  regiment 
would  not  have  been  so  great. 
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Hadley's  battery,  fortunately  placed  by  General  Davidson  at  the 
head  of  Merrill's  brigade,  took  position  on  the  sand-bar  near  enough 
the  river  to  give  a  fair  view  of  the  second  point  of  timber,  and 
opened  a  rapid  fire  of  shells  upon  the  woods  in  which  the  rebels 
were  lying.  The  remaining  six  howitzers  took  up  a  position  in 
front  of  them,  and  participated  in  the  cannonade.  Colonel  Glov- 
er's entire  brigade  was  immediately  brought  under  shelter  of  the 
bank,  two  squadrons  of  the  1st  Iowa  mounted  and  two  dis- 
mounted being  detailed  to  support  the  howitzers.  Hadley's  bat- 
tery and  a  section  of  howitzers  were  withdrawn,  and,  with  Mer- 
rill's brigade,  sent  back  to  the  mouth  of  the  bayou  to  follow  up 
the  road.  In  a  few  moments  they  were  heard  vigorously  at  work. 
Glover  advanced  the  left  of  his  brigade  cautiously,  keeping  Mer- 
rill's left  flank  well  covered,  and  by  the  time  Merrill's  line  was 
abreast  of  Glover's  right.  Glover  was  occupying  a  parallel  po- 
sition, completing  the  line  to  the  river. 

At  this  time  the  reserves,  all  the  horses,  and  the  ammunition 
trains  were  upon  this  open  sand-bar,  to  the  rear  and  right  of  the 
line  of  battle,  and,  with  the  right  flank,  were  exposed  to  an  en- 
filading fire  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  in  case  Price 
should  bring  down  a  battery  and  plant  it  upon  the  bank.  A  cloud 
of  dust,  undoubtedly  caused  by  troops  in  rapid  motion,  was  plainly 
visible  upon  the  other  side  of  the  river,  but  it  was  impossible  to 
determine  in  what  direction  the  troops  were  traveling.  Nothing 
had  been  heard"  from  Steele,  and  it  seemed  hardly  credible  that  he 
could  have  pushed  the  head  of  his  column  far  enough  to  lend 
Davidson  any  assistance.  The  most  intense  anxiety  for  their  po- 
sition took  possession  of  men  and  ofiicers. 

Under  these  circumstances  of  peril,  the  line  was  ordered  to  ad- 
vance. In  a  few  minutes  an  angry  roar  of  musketry,  closely  min- 
gling with  the  thunders'  of  cannon,  arose  from  the  woods  in  front, 
and  shell  and  balls  came  pouring  upon  the  line  in  a  perfect 
shower.  The  echo  of  the  first  discharge  had  scarcely  died  away 
in  the  thunders  of  the  second,  when  some  distance  above,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river,  a  pulF  of  blue  smoke  arose  from  the 
bushes ;  a  second  later,  the  sound  of  a  cannon  came  booming  over 
the  water.  Price  or  Steele  was  there,  and  in  anxious  suspense  the 
whole  line  paused  to  see  where  the  shell  would  strike,  in  order 
that,  from  the  line  of  fire,  it  could  be  ascertained  whether  the 
other  side  of  the  river  was  held  by  friends  or  foes.  The  shell  fell 
directly  among  the  rebels  in  Davidson's  front.  It  was  quickly 
followed  by  one  after  another,  as  all  of  Steele's  batteries  wheeled 
into  action.  Steele  had  heard  the  roar  of  Davidson's  artillery, 
and,  understanding  his  peril,  had  pushed  forward  to  his  Assist- 
ance. With  a  wild  shout  Davidson's  boys  advanced  through  the 
roads,  driving  the  enemy  rapidly  before  them.  A  guidon  was 
placed  upon  the  sand-bar  to  keep^  pace  with  the  advance,  in  order 
that  Steele  might  know  the  position  of  the  line  in  the  woods. 
The  line  was  very  short  and  the  roar  of  battle  terrific.  Hadley's 
battery  and  Lovejoy's  howitzers  upon  the  left  were  perfectly 
ablaze>  pouring  she^  into  the  rebel  batteries,   responding  with. 
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three  guns  to  their  one,  Stange's  howitzers  upon  Davidson's  right, 
Steele's  batteries  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  Arkansas,  and  a 
grim  old  sixty-four  near  Little  Rock,  thundering  in  response. 
Shells  shrieking  through  the  air  and  bursting  every-where  among 
the  trees,  the  sharp  rattle  pf  musketry,  and  the  wild  shouts  of 
Glover's  and  Merrill's  brigades,  as  they  pushed  the  enemy  from 
one  position  to  another,  tilled  the  air  with  a  din  rarely  equaled. 

The  resistance  of  the  enemy  was  of  the  most  desperate  char- 
acter, not  a  single  foot  of  tenable  ground  being  surrendered  until 
they  were  driven  from  it.  At  5  o'clock  the  cavalry  had  fought 
closely  over  four  hours',  and  were  still  two  miles  from  the  city. 
General  Steele  sent  a  message  that  Price  had  evacuated  the  works 
in  his  front,  the  rear-guard  being  at  that  time  crossing  the 
bridges.  General  Davidson  had  been  opposed  by  a  superior  force 
during  the  whole  afternoon,  and  he  was  now  called  upon,  as  a 
prudent  commander,  to  guard  against  an  attack  from  Price's 
whole  army.  There  were  innumerable  roads,  which  he  was  too 
weak  to  guard,  leading  directly  into  Davidson's  rear,  by  which  Price 
could  precipitate  a  large  force  where  it  would  be  the  most  effect- 
ive. The  position  of  General  Davidson  now  became  one  of  immi- 
nent peril.  Assuming  the  policy  which  had  governed  him  in 
his  whole  campaign,  he  determined  to  conceal  his  own  weakness 
and  confuse  the  plans  of  the  enemy  by  a  bold  push  ahead. 

Keeping  the  road  immediately  upon  his  left,  by  the  general 
course  of  the  river,  Glover's  line  became  very  much  shorter  than 
when  first  formed.  At  5  o'clock  it  was  re-formed  in  three  lines, 
and,  by  a  gallant  charge  across  an  open  field,  obliquing  to  the 
left  as  it  advanced,  forced  the  enemy  from  a  strong  position  in  the 
woods  across  the  road,  and  into  a  corn-field  directly  in  Merrill's 
front.  Coming  to  the  river  bank  at  this  point,  Glover's  brigade 
was  called  off,  utterly  exhausted. 

Time  was  every  thing  in  entering  the  city,  and  General  David- 
son called  up  Colonel  liitter's  brigade,  which,  up  to  this  time,  had 
been  in  reserve.  The  1st  Missouri,  by  a  gallant  saber-charge, 
cleared  the  corn-field  in  Merrill's  front,  and  then,  dismounting, 
deployed  as  skirmishers  to  the  relief  of  his  brigade.  The  3d  Iowa 
and  13th  Illinois,  accompanied  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Caldwell, 
General  Davidson's  chief  of  staff,  were  ordered  to  charge  into  the 
city  with  drawn  sabers.  The  river  was  immediately  upon  the 
right  flank  of  the  advancing  column,  but  the  left  preseuted  a  con- 
tinuous shelter,  from  which  the  rebels  saluted  it  with  a  galling 
fire  of  musketry  as  it  passed.  Disregarding  it  altogether,  the  col- 
umn pushed  forward  at  a  sweeping  gallop,  driving  the  rebel  gun- 
ners away  from  a  sixty-four-pounder  which  was  annoying  Steele 
very  much,  before  they  could  even  complete  the  hasty  prepara- 
tions they  were  making  to  blow  up  the  magazine.  The  suburbs 
were  soou  reached,  and,  disregarding  the  sharp-shootero  in  the 
houses,  who  emptied  several  saddles,  the  column  prcf^sed  on  into 
the  city  amid  the  wildest  shouts.  A  superior  force  of  rebel  cav- 
alry was  encountered,  but  not  relishing  the  appearance  of  the 
drawn  sabers,  which  gleamed  every-where  from  the  cloud  of  dust 
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in  which  the  Union  cavalry  was  enveloped,  they  turned  and  fled 
in  the  wildest  disorder  from  the  city. 

Nothing  could  equal  the  panic  and  confusion  into  which  the 
Budden  appearance  of  Davidson's  cavalry  precipitated  Little  Rock. 
The  streets  were  filled  with  women  and  children,  and  knots  of  cit- 
izens, listening  to  the  sound  of  cannon  constantly  growing  nearer 
and  nearer,  and  the  shells  from  Steele's  batteries,  which  had  now 
been  planted  almost  opposite  the  city,  shrieking  over  their  heads 
and  bursting  in  the  woods  beyond  them,  were  anxiously  discuss- 
ing the  question  of  their  own  safety.  Rebel  oificers,  thinking 
themselves  secure,  were  eating  their  suppers  in  the  houses.  The 
rapid  rush  of  flying  horsemen,  the  clouds  of  dust,  the  glad  hurrahs 
and  gleaming  sabers  of  others  dashing  through  the  dusty  streets 
in  hot  pursuit,  was  the  first  intimation  of  the  near  approach  of 
the  Union  troops.  "Women  and  children  ran  shrieking  to  their 
homes,  the  crowds  of  citizens  quickly  dispersed,  and  rebel  officers, 
mounting  their  horses,  were  captured  while  endeavoring  to  escape. 
A  second  later,  windows  were  thrown  up,  and  handkerchiefs 
waved,  and  the  curious  throngs  gathered  in  the  door-yards,  closely 
scrutinizing  each  squadron  as  it  passed. 

As  Davidson's  cavalry  entered  the  city  upon  the  east  side,  Gen- 
eral Cabell,  with  four  thousand  five  hundred  cavalry  and  mounted 
infantrj^  and  two  full  batteries  of  artillery,  hurrying  down  from 
the  Fort  Smith  region  to  the  assistance  of  Price,  entered  the  city 
upon  the  west.  Cabell's  adjutant  was  riding  with  an  orderly 
some  distance  in  advance  of  the  main  column,  and  encountering 
Davidson's  cavalry,  was  enabled  to  give  timely  notice  to  his  chief, 
who  immediately  reversed  his  column  and  retreated. 

The  occupation  of  Little  Rock  by  Davidson  turned  the  rebel  left, 
and  they  retreated  through  the  woods  to  the  Arkadelphia  road, 
leading  south. 

General  Steele's  advance  had  been  so  rapid  that  he  was  not  only 
enabled  to  lend  General  Davidson  the  most  invaluable  assistance 
from,  the  beginning,  but  in  a  measure  covered  the  gallant  charge 
which  terminated  the  labors  of  the  day.  He  possessed  himself  of 
the  bridge  across  the  river,  which  Price  had  fired,  before  the  dam- 
age sustained  by  them  was  serious,  and  was  crossing  his  infantry 
npon  them  at  daylight  next  morning.  He  also  saved  seven  plat- 
form and  box  cars  and  two  locomotives  on  the  Memphis  and  Lit- 
tle Rock  Railroad  from  serious  injury. 

General  Davidson  caused  guards  to  be  placed  upon  every  street- 
corner  of  the  city,  and,  to  the  everlasting  credit  of  his  division, 
let  it  be  said,  that  although  they  beheld  their  comrades  shot  from 
their  saddles  from  houses  in  the  suburbs,  and  entered  the  city 
amid  the  gathering  shades  of  night,  which  would  have  concealed 
all  manner  of  crimes,  not  a  single  act  of  violence  or  injustice  was 
done  the  citizens  of  the  place,  or  a  single  article  of  private 
property  disturbed. 

General  Steele  and  stafiF,  crossing  the  Arkansas  in  a  skiff,  for 
the  bridges  were  not  yet  passable,  entered  Little  Rock  soon  after 
General  Davidson.    The  greeting  of  the  two  generals  and  the  ofifi- 
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cers  surrounding  them  was  a  cordial  one — sucli  as  can  only  be 
seen  under  similar  circumstances.  As  a  mark  of  liis  appreciation 
of  General  Davidson's  gallant  conduct  during  the  day,  General 
Steele  directed  the  following  order  to  be  issued,  making  General 
Davidson  "  Military  Commander  "  of  the  capital  and  vicinity  :• 

Head-quarters  Army  of  Arkansas  Expedition,  ") 
Little  Rock,  September  10,  1863.      j 
General  Orders  No.  22.] 

I.  The  rebels  under  command  of  Sterling  Price  having  been  driven 
from  the  town  of  Little  Rock,  and  it  having  been  duly  surrendered  by  the 
civil  authorities  to  the  Federal  forces,  Brigadier-General  Davidson  is  hereby 
invested  with  the  command  of  the  town  and  its  vicinity,  which  shall  be 
occupied  by  the  troops. 

II.  Upon  assuming  the  command,  General  Davidson  will  immediately 
organize  such  police  and  provost-guard  as  may  be  sufficient  to  insure  the 
good  conduct  of  the  troops  and  proper  police  of  the  city,  instituting  there- 
for such  rules  and  regulations  as  shall  be  needful  for  good  government  of 
and  protection  to  the  city  and  its  inhabitants;  and  for  that  purpose  he  will, 
on  application  to  these  head-quarters,  have  such  details  of  infantry  as  may 
be  by  him  deemed  necessary. 

III.  Captain  S.  S.  McNaughton,  Provost-Marshal,  will  report  to  Briga- 
dier-General Davidson  for  duty. 

By  order  of  Major-General  F.  Steele. 

F,  11.  Manter, 
Colonel  and  Chief  of  Staff. 

General  Davidson,  in  assuming  command,  appointed  Colonel 
Andrews,  3d  Minnesota  infantry,  commander  of  the  post;  detailed 
the  43d  Illinois  infantry,  Major  Stefauney,  as  garrison  at  the 
United  States  Arsenal ;  appointed  Lieutenant-Colonel  Chandler, 
7th  Missouri,  Provost-Marshal  General,  Captain  S.  S.  McXaughton, 
77th  Ohio,  as  his  assistant;  created  a  Board  of  Health,  consisting 
of  E.  P.  Smith,  Medical  Director  of  the  cavalry  division;  E.  A. 
Clark,  Surgeon  of  the  8th  Missouri  cavalry;  and  Assistant  Sur- 
geon A.  C.  Wedge,  3d  Minnesota  infantry. 

The  day's  work  had  been  so  arduous  that  it  was  impossible  ta 
Btart  immediately  in  pursuit  of  Price's  retreating  army.  A  strong 
force  was  organized  and  sent  out  under  command  of  Colonel  Mer- 
rill, on  the  following  morning,  however. 

General  Davidson  issued  the  following  congratulatory  order  to 
the  soldiers  of  his  division: 

Head-quarters  Cavalry  Division,  Dep't  of  the  Missouri,  ) 
Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  Sept.  13,  1863.     j 
General  Orders  No.  62.] 

Soldiers  of  the  cavalry  division!  I  congratulate  you  that  your  long  and 
■weary  march  is  at  length  terminated  by  victory.  Little  Rock,  the  capital 
of  the  State  of  Arkansas,  the  key  of  the  Trans-Mississippi  Department,  is 
in  our  hands.  The  United  States  Arsenal,  uninjured,  is  "  repossessed." 
The  feet  of  the  rebel  army — who,  but  a  day  or  two  ago,  filed  with  down- 
cast heads  through  the  streets  of  the  city — will  tread  the  sands  of  the 
Arkansas  no  more. 
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But,  comrades,  you  have  gained  two  victories  on  the  same  day.  Though 
flushed  with  success;  though  entering  the  city  when  the  darkness  of  night 
would  have  covered  up  misdeeds;  though  your  passions  were  stirred  that 
our  soldiers  were  shot  from  their  saddles  within  the  suburbs  of  the  city, 
no  outrage  upon  its  defenseless  inhabitants  has  stained  your  hands.  I 
thank  you  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart.  Your  conduct  has  more  than 
repaid  me  for  many  an  anxious  day  and  sleepless  night.  For  you  may 
there  be  continued  success  wherever  it  may  be  our  lot  to  go.  For  me, 
1  have  no  higher  aim,  and  ask  no  greater  honor,  than  to  lead  such  men. 

J.  W.  Davidson, 
Brigadier- Genei-al  Commanding. 

"While  General  Steele  was  preparing  for  tlie  campaign  of  which 
we  have  just  given  an  account,  some  four  or  five  hundred  guerrillas, 
under  command  of  one  Quantrell,  were  infesting  the  borders  of 
North-western  Missouri  and  Kansas,  and  on  the  20th  of  August 
these  bands  committed  one  of  the  most  atrocious  and  wanton 
acts  of  cruelty  that  has  occurred  in  the  history  of  this  or  any 
other  war — burning  a  city  to  the  ground  without  any  notice  to  its 
inhabitants,  and  murdering  unofFensive  and  defenseless  men  and 
women  by  the  score.  General  Ewing,  who  commanded  the  Union 
forces  in  that  district,  in  his  official  report,  gives  the  following  ac- 
count of  the  military  movements  preceding  and  following  this  act 
of  barbarism :  * 

"Three  or  four  times  this  summer  the  guerrillas  have  assembled 
to  the  number  of  several  hundred,  within  twenty  or  thirty  miles 
of  the  Kansas  border.  They  have  threatened  alternatel}^  Lexing- 
ton, Independence,  Warrensburg  and  Harrisonville ;  and  frequent 
reports  have  reached  me  from  scouts  and  spies  that  they  meant  to 
sack  and  destroy  Shawnee,  Olathe,  Paoli,  Mound  City,  and  other 
towns  in  Kansas  near  the  eastern  border.  I  placed  garrisons  in 
all  these  Kansas  towns,  and  issued  arms  and  rations  to  volunteer 
militia  companies  there.  From  trustworthy  sources  I  learned,  to- 
ward the  last  of  July,  that  they  were  threatening  a  raid  on  Law- 
rence ;  and  soon  after  they  commenced  assembling  on  the  Sinabar, 
in  the  western  part  of  Lafayette  County.  I  at  once  ordered  a  com-^ 
pany  of  infantry,  which  was  then  coming  down  from  Fort  Ripley, 
to  stop  at  Lawrence,  which  they  did  for  more  than  a  week,  and 
until  after  the  guerrilla  force  had  been  dispersed  b}^  a  force  I  sent 
against  them.  From  this  time,  though  constantly  receiving  in- 
formation as  to  their  movements  and  plans,  I  could  learn  nothing 
of  a  purpose  to  make  a  raid  into  Kansas.  Their  forces  were  again 
scattered  in  small  predatory  bands,  and  I  had  all  available  forces  in 
like  manner  scattered  throughout  the  Missouri  portion  of  this  dis- 
trict, and  especially  the  border  counties,  besetting  their  haunts  and 
paths. 

"  Quantrell's  whole  force  was  about  three  hundred  men,  com- 
posed of  selected  bands  from  this  part  of  Missouri.  About  two 
hundred  and  fifty  were  assembled  on  Blackwater,  near  the  eastern 
border  of  this  district,  at  least  fifty  miles  from  the  Kansas  line,  on 
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tlie  17tli  and  18tli.  I  am  informed  by  Major  Ross,  M.  S.  M.,  who 
has  been  scouting  in  the  south-west  part  of  Saline  County,  that  the 
r&ndezvous  was  there.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Lazear,  commanding 
two  companies  of  the  1st  Missouri,  at  Warrensburg,  heard,  on  the 
morning  of  the  20th,  that  this  force  had  passed  the  day  before 
twelve  miles  north  of  him,  going  west,  and  moved  promptly  after 
them,  sending  orders  to  Major  Mullins,  commanding  two  com- 
panies of  the  same  regiment  at  Pleasant  Hill,  to  move  on  them 
from  that  point.  On  the  night  of  the  19th,  however,  Quantrell 
passed  through  Chapel  Ilill  to  the  head  of  the  middle  fork  of 
Grand  River,  eight  miles  north-west  of  Harrisonville,  and  fifteen 
miles  south-east  of  Aubrey,  the  nearest  station  in  Kansas.  There 
he  was  joined  on  the  morning  of  the  20th  by  about  fifty  men  from 
Grand  River  and  the  Osage,  and  at  noon  set  out  for  Kansas,  pass- 
ing five  miles  south  of  Aubrey  at  6  P.  M.,  going  west.  Aubrey  is 
thirty-five  miles  south  of  Kansas  City,  and  about  forty-five  miles 
south-east  of  Lawrence.  Kansas  City  is  somewhat  fui'ther  from 
Lawrence. 

"  Captain  Pike,  commanding  two  companies  at  Aubrey,  received 
information  of  the  presence  of  Quantrell  on  Grand  River  at  half- 
past  0  o'clock  P.  M.,  of  the  20th.  lie  promptly  forAvarded  the  in- 
formation up  and  down  the  line,  and  to  my  head-quarters ;  and 
called  in  his  scouting  parties  to  march  iipon  them.  One  hour  and 
a  half  later,  he  received  information  that  Quantrell  had  just  passed 
into  Kansas.  Unhappily,  however,  instead  of  setting  out  at  once 
in  pursuit,  he  remained  at  the  station,  and  merely  sent  informa- 
tion of  Quantrell's  movements  to  my,  head-quarters  and  Captain 
Coleman,  commanding  two  companies  at  Little  Santa  Fe,  twelve 
miles  north  of  the  line.  Captain  Coleman,  with  near  one  hundred 
men,  marched  at  once  to  Aubrey,  and  the  available  force  of  the 
the  two  stations,  numbering  about  two  hundred  men,  set  out  at 
midnight  in  pursuit.  But  Quantrell's  path  was  over  the  open 
prairie,  and  diflicult  to  follow  at  night,  so  that  our  forces  gained 
but  little  on  him.  By  Captain  Pike's  error  of  judgment  in  failing 
to  follow  promptly  and  closely,  the  surest  means  of  arresting  the 
terrible  blow  was  thrown  away ;  for  Quantrell  never  would  have 
gone  as  far  as  Lawrence,  or  attacked  it,  with  a  hundred  men 
close  on  his  rear. 

"The  first  dispatch  of  Captain  Pike  reached  here,  thirty-five 
miles  north  of  Aubrey,  at  half  past  11  o'clock  P.  M.;  the  second 
an  hour  later.  Before  1  o'clock.  Major  Plumb,  my  chief  of  staff, 
at  the  head  of  about  fifty  men,  (which  was  all  that  could  be  got 
here  and  at  Westport,)  started  southward,  and  at  dayliglit  heard, 
at  Olathe,  twenty-five  miles  from  here,  that  the  enemy  had  passed 
at  midnight  through  Gardner,  eighteen  miles  from  Lawrence, 
going  toward  thUt  town.  Pushing  on.  Major  Plumb  overtook 
Captains  Coleman  and  Pike,  six  miles  south-east  of  Lawrence,  at 
half-past  10  o'clock,  Friday,  the  21st  instant,  and  by  the  light  of 
the  blazing  ftirm-houses  saw  that  the  enemy  had  got  six  milea 
south  of  Lawrence,  on  their  way  out  of  the  state.  The  enemy 
were  overtaken  near  Palmyra,  by  Major  Plumb's  command,  to 
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which  were  there  added  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  citizens,  who 
had  been  hastily  assembled,  and  led  in  pursuit  by  General  L;ine. 

"By  this  time  the  horses  of  our  detachments  were  almost  ex- 
hausted. Nearly  all  were  young  horses,  just  issued  to  the  com- 
panies, and  had  marched  more  than  sixty-five  miles,  without  rest 
and  without  food,  from  the  morning  of  the  20th.  Quantrell  had 
his  men  mounted  on  the  best  horses  of  the  border,  and  had  col- 
lected fresh  ones  going  to  and  at  Lawrence,  almost  enough  to  re- 
mount his  command.  He  skillfully  kept  over  a  hundred  of  his 
best-mounted  and  best-trained  men  in  the  rear,  and  often  formed 
line  of  battle,  to  delay  pursuit,  and  give  time  and  rest  to  the  most 
wearied  of  his  forces.  By  the  time  our  scattered  soldiers  and 
citizens  could  get  up  and  form  line,  the  guerrilla's  rear-guard 
would,  after  a  volley,  break  into  column,  and  move  off  at  a  speed 
which  defied  pursuit.  Thus  the  chase  dragged  through  the  after- 
noon, over  the  prairie,  generally  following  no  roads  or  paths,  until 
8  o'clock,  when  Quantrell's  rear-guard  formed  line  of  battle  three 
miles  north  of  Paoli,  and  twenty  miles  from  where  they  entered  the 
etate.  A  skirmish  ensued,  the  guerrillas  breaking  and  scattering, 
%o  that  our  forces  in  the  darkness  lost  the  trail,  and  went  into 
Paoli  for  food  and  rest,  while  search  was  being  made  for  it. 

"Lieutenant-Colonel  Clark,  9th  Kansas  volunteers,  with  head- 
quarters at  Coldwater  Grove,  was  in  command  of  the  troops  on 
the  border  south  of  Little  Santa  Fe,  including  the  stations  at 
Aubrey,  Coldwater  Grove,  (thirteen  miles  south  of  Aubrey,)  Rock- 
ville,  (thirteen  miles  south  of  Coldwater  Grove,)  Choteau's  Trad- 
mg  Post,  (fifteen  miles  south  of  Rockville,)  and  Harrisouville. 
There  were  two  companies  at  each  station,  but  the  force  out^  pa- 
trolling rarely  left  fifty  men  in  camp  at  each  post.  He  received 
Captain  Pike's  message  as  to  the  gathering  of  Quantrell's  forces 
on  Grand  River  on  the  night  of  the  20th,  and  at  once  sent  for 
the  spare  troops  at  Rockville  and  Trading  Post  to  march  up  to 
Coldwater  Grove.  At  3  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  _21st,  he 
received  a  dispatch  from  Captain  Coleman,  at  Aubrey,  saying  that 
Quantrell  had  crossed  into  Kansas;  and  he  set  out  with  thirty 
men,  following  Quantrell's  trail  nearly  to  Gardner,  and  thence  go- 
ing south  to  Paoli,  reaching  there  at  5  P.  M.  With  this  com- 
mand, and  a  force  of  perhaps  fifty  citizens,  and  a  part  of  Captain 
Beuter's  company  of  the  13th  Kansas  infantry,  which  had  been 
garrisoning  Paoli,  he  prepared  to  attack  Quantrell  at  the  ford  of 
Bull  Creek,  three  miles  south  of  Paoli,  toward  which  he  was  then 
retreating.  But  Quantrell,  on  coming  within  four  or  five  miles  of 
that  crossing,  soon  after  dark,  formed  line  of  battle,  as  I  stated 
above,  broke  trail,  turned  sharp  to  the  north,  and  dodged  and  be- 
wildered the  force  in  waiting  for  him,  as  well  as  that  in  pursuit. 
These  troops  at  the  ford  returned  to  Paoli  about  the  time  the 
command  which  had  followed  Quantrell  reached  there.  One  of 
the  parties  in  search  of  the  trail  found  it  five  miles  north  of  Paoli, 
and  reported  the  fact  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  Clark,  who  was  then 
ranking  ofiicer  there,  at  between  1  and  2  o'clock.  He  was  slow 
in  ordering  pursuit,  which  was  not  renewed  until  daybreak.    He 
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at  that  time  sent  Captain  Coleman  forward,  witli  thirty  men  of 
the  9th  Kansas,  which  he  himself  had  brought  to  Paoli,  and  forty 
of  the  same  regiment,  which  had  got  there  "from  the  Trading  Post 
at  about  2  o'clock  that  morning,  and  about  seventy  militia,  chiefly 
of  Linn  County.  He  marched  soon  after  himself  with  the  troops 
which  had  followed  Quantrell  the  day  before. 

"Half  an  hour  before  Major  Plumb  started  from  Kansas  City, 
on  the  night  of  the  21st,  Captain  Palmer,  11th  Kansas,  was  sent 
by  him  from  TVestport,  with  fifty  men  of  his  company,  down  the 
line  to  near  Aubrey,  where  he  met  a  messenger  from  Captain 
Coleman,  directing- reinforcements  to  Spring  Hill,  at  which  point 
he  struck  Quantrell's  trail  and  followed  it  to  within  seven  miles 
of  Lawrence.  Thence  learning  that  Quantrell  had  gone  south,  he 
turned  south-east;  and  at  Lanesfield  (Uniontown)  was  joined  by 
a  force  about  eighty  strong,  under  Major  Phillips,  composed  of 
detachments  of  Captain  Smith's  company,  E,  M.  M.,  Captain  Kil- 
len's  9th  Kansas,  and  a  squad  of  the  5th  Kansas.  This  latter  force 
had  been  collected  by  Major  Thacher  at  "Westport,  and  dispatched 
from  there  at  noon  on  Friday,  the  21st,  via  Lexington,  Kansas. 
The  command  of  Major  Phillips,  thus  increased  to  one  hundred 
and  thirty,  pushed  south-east  from  Lanesfield,  and  struck  Quan- 
trell's trail  about  sunrise,  five  miles  north  of  Paoli,  and  but  a 
little  behind  the  commands  of  Coleman  and  Clark. 

"Major  Thacher,  commanding  at  Westport,  when  news  arrived 
that  Quantrell  was  returning  by  way  of  the  Osage  Yallcy,  took 
the  rest  of  the  mounted  troops  on  the  upper  border,  (company  A, 
9th,  and  E,  11th  Kansas,  numbering  one  hundred  and  twenty 
men,)  and  moved  down  the  line.  He  struck  Quantrell's  trail  be- 
low Aubrey,  immediately  in  the  rear  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Clark's 
command. 

"  Quantrell,  when  after  dark  he  had  baffled  his  pursuers,  stopped 
to  rest  five  miles  north-east  of  Paoli,  and  there,  after  midnight,  a 
squad  of  Linn  County  militia,  under  Captain  Pardee,  alarmed  the 
camp.  He  at  once  moved  on,  and  between  that  point  and  the 
Kansas  line  his  column  came  within  gunshot  of  the  advance  of 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  4th  M,  S.  M.,  under  Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel King,  which  had  been  ordered  from  the  country  of 
the  Little  Blue,  in  Jackson  County,  down  the  line  to  intercept 
him.  The  advance  apprised  Lieutenant-Colonel  King  of  the  ap- 
proach of  another  force.  Skirmishers  were  thrown  out,  but  Quan- 
trell, aided  by  the  darkness  and  the  broken  character  of  the 
prairie,  eluded  the  force  and  passed  on.  Lieutenant-Colonel  King 
was  unable  to  find  his  trail  that  night. 

"  The  pursuing  forces  thus  thrown  behind,  Quantrell  passed  out 
of  Kansas,  and  got  to  the  timber  of  the  middle  fork  of  Grand 
River  in  Missouri,  near  his  last  rendezvous,  before  starting,  about 
noon  of  the  22d,  an  hour  in  advance  of  the  head  of  the  pursuing 
column.  There  his  force  scattered.  Many  dismounted,  or,  worn 
out  through  fatigue  or  wounds,  sought  concealment  and  safety  in 
the  fastnesses  of  that  region.  About  one  hundred  moved  down 
Grand  River,  while  the  chief  part  of  the  force  passed  north-east, 
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toward  Chapel  Hill.  Our  forces  divided  in  like  manner  at  that 
point,  Maior  Pkimb  and  Major  Thacher  following  the  main  body. 
"On  the  20th  of  August  T  went  to  Leavenworth  on  official 
business.  The  dispatches  of  Captain  Pike  were  not  sent  to  Leav- 
enworth until  8  A.  M.,  on  the  morning  of  the  21st,  because  the 
telegraph  offices  at  Leavenworth  City  and  Fort  LeavenWorth  close 
at  11  P.  M.,  for  want  of  relief  of  operators.  I  received  those  dis- 
patches, and  the  one  announcing  that  Quantrell  had  passed  through 
Gardner,  going  toward  Lawrence,  not  until  quarter  to  11  A.  M., 
on  the  21st.  There  was  no  cavalry  stationed  at  Fort  Leaven- 
worth, though  five  companies  of  the  11th  Ohio  were  outfitting  for 
Fort  Laramie,  but  without  arms. 

"There  was  one  company  at  Leavenworth  City  just  receiving 
horse  equipments.  Arms  and  horse  equipments  were  issued  at  once, 
and  at  1  P.  M.  I  started  from  Fort  Leavenworth  with  near  three 
hundred  men  of  these  companies.  News  reached  me' at  Leaven- 
worth City  of  the  burning  of  Lawrence,  and  of  the  avowed  pur- 
pose of  the  rebels  to  go  thence  to  Topeka.  I  thought  it  best  to 
go  to  De  Soto,  and  thence,  after  an  unavoidable  delay  of  five 
hours  in  crossing  the  Kansas  River,  to  Lanesfield.  Finding  there, 
at  daybreak,  that  Quantrell  had  passed  east,  I  left  the  command 
to  follow  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  pushed  on,  reaching,  soon 
after  dark,  the  point  on  Grand  River  where  Quantrell's  force  had 
scattered. 

"Lieutenant-Colonel  Lazear,  with  the  detachments  of  the  1st 
Missouri,  from  Warrensburg  and  Pleasant  Hill,  numbering  about 
two  hundred  men,  after  failing  to  find  Quantrell  on  Blackwater 
on  the  22d,  encountered  him  at  noon  on  the  23d,  on  Big  Creek, 
broke  up  his  force,  and  has  since  Bad  five  very  successful  engage- 
ments with  difterent  parties  of  his  band. 

"  The  pursuit  of  Quantrell,  after  our  forces  had  caught  up  with 
him  at  Brooklyn,  was  so  close,  that  he  was  unable  to  commit  any 
further  damage  to  property  on  his  route,  but  was  compelled  to 
abandon  almost  all  his  horses,  and  much  of  the  plunder  from  the 
Lawrence  stores ;  and  since  he  reached  Missouri,  a  large  part  of 
his  men  have  abandoned  their  horses,  and  taken  to  the  brush 
afoot.  The  number  of  equipments  so  far  captured  exceeds  one 
hundred,  and  the  number  of  participants  in  the  massacre  already 
killed  is  fully  as  great.  The  most  unremitting  effi^rts  are  being 
made  to  hunt  down  the  remainder  of  the  band  before  they  re- 
cover from  the  pursuit.  .  . 

Familiar  as  many  of  Quantrell's  men  were  with  our  prairies- 
unobstructed  as  to  course  by  any  roads  or  fords— with  a_  rolling 
country  to  traverse,  as  open  as  the  sea— to  head  ofl  his  well- 
m'bunted,  compact,  and  well-disciplined  force,  was  extremely  dif- 
ficult. The  troops  which  followed  and  overtook  him  south  ot 
Lawrence,  without  a  co-operating  force  to  stop  him,  were  prac- 
tically useless  from  exhaustion ;  and  the  forces  which  did  not  fol- 
low, but  undertook  to  head  him,  failed,  though  they  nearly  all  ex- 
erted themselves  to  the  utmost  to  accomplish  it.  There  were  tew 
of  the  troops  which  did  not  travel  one  hundred  miles  m  the  first 
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twenty-four  hours  of  the  pursuit.  Many  horses  wore  killed.  Four 
men  of  the  11th  Ohio  were  sun-struck ;  among  them  Lieutenant 
Dick,  who  accompanied  me,  fell  dead  on  dismounting  to  rest. 
The  citizens  engaged  in  pursuit,  though  they  were  able  generally 
to  keep  close  upon  the  enemy  between  Brooklyn  and  Paoli,  kill- 
ing and  wounding  many  stragglers  and  men  in  the  rear-guard, 
were  without  the  requisite  arms,  organization,  or  numbers  to  suc- 
cessfully encounter  the  enemy. 

"Although  Quantrell  was  nearly  eleven  hours  in  Kansas  before 
reaching  Lawrence,  no  information  of  his  approach  M^as  conveyed 
to  the  people  of  that  town.  Captain  Pike,  at  Aubrey,  sent  no 
messenger  either  to  Paoli,  Olathe,  or  Lawrence,  one  or  the  other  of 
which  towns,  it  was  plain,  was  to  be  attacked.  Captain  Coleman, 
on  getting  the  news  at  Little  Santa  Fe,  at  once  dispatched  a  mes- 
senger to  Olathe,  asking  the  commanding  officer  there  to  speed 
it  westward.  That  officer,  not  knowing  in  what  direction  the 
guerrillas  were  moving,  sent  a  messenger  out  on  the  Santa  Fe 
road,  who,  when  nearly  at  Gardner,  hearing  that  Quantrell  had 
just  passed  through  there,  returned  to  Olathe. 

"With  one  exception,  citizens  along  the  route,  who  could  well 
have  given  the  alarm,  did  not  even  attempt  it.  One  man  excused 
himself  for  his  neglect  on  the  plea  that  his  horses  had  been  work- 
ing hard  the  day  before.  A  boy,  living  ten  or  twelve  miles  from 
Lawrence,  begged  his  father  to  let  him  mount  his  pony,  and  going 
a  by-road,  alarm  the  town.  But  he  was  not  allowed  to  go.  Mr. 
J.  Peed,  living  in  the  'Hesper  neighborhood,'  near  Eudora,  started 
ahead  of  Quantrell  from  that  place,  to  carry  the  warning  to  Law- 
rence, but  while  riding  at  full  speed,  his  horse  fell  and  was  killed, 
and  he  himself  so  injured  that  he  died  next  day. 

"  Thus  surprised,  the  people  of  Lawrence  were  powerless.  They 
had  never,  except  on  the  occasion  referred  to  above,  thought  an 
attack  probable,  and  feeling  strong  in  their  own  preparations, 
never,  even  then,  asked  for  troops  to  garrison  the  town.  They 
had  an  ambulance  of  arms  in  their  city  arsenal,  and  could  have 
met  Quantrell,  on  half  an  hour's  notice,  with  live  hundred  men. 
The  guerrillas,  reaching  the  town  at  sunrise,  caught  most  of  the 
inhabitants  asleep,  and  scattered  to  the  various  houses  so  promptly 
as  to  prevent  the  concentration  of  any  considerable  number  of 
the  men.  They  robbed  the  most  of  the  stores  and  banks,  and 
burned  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  buildings?,  including  one- 
fourth  of  the  private  residences  and  nearly  all  the  business 
houses  of  the  town,  and,  with  circumstances  of  the  most  fiendish 
atrocity,  murdered  one  hundred  and  forty  unarmed  men,  among 
them  fourteen  recruits  of  the  14th  regiment  and  twenty  of  the 
2d  Kansas  colored  volunteers.  About  twenty-four  persons  were 
wounded. 

"Since  the  fall  of  Vicksburg,  and  the  breaking  up  of  large 
parts  of  Price's  and  Marmaduke's  armies,  great  numbers  of  rebel 
soldiers,  whose  families  live  in  "Western  Missouri,  have  returned, 
and,  being  unable  or  unwilling  to  live  at  home,  have  joined  the 
bands  of  guerrillas  infesting  the  border.     Companies,  which  before 
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this  summer  mustered  but  twenty  to  thirty,  have  now  grown  to 
fifty  or  one  hundred.  All  the  people  of  the  country,  through  fear 
or  favor,  feed  them,  and  rarely  any  give  information  as  to  their 
movements.  Having  all  the  inhabitants,  by  good-wjU  or  compul- 
sion, thus  practically  their  friends,  and  being  familiar  with  the 
fastnesses  of  a  country  wonderfully  adapted  by  nature  to  guerrilla 
warfare,  they  have  been  generally  able  to  elude  the  most  energetic 
pursuit.  When  assembled  in  a  body  of  several  hundred,  they 
scatter  before  an  inferior  force,  and  when  our  troops  scatter  in 
pursuit,  they  reassemble,  to  fall  on  an  exposed  squad,  or  a  weak- 
ened post,  or  a  defenseless  strip  of  the  border.  I  have  had  seven 
stations  on  the  line  from  which  patrols  have  each  night  and  each 
day  traversed  every  foot  of  the  border  for  ninety  miles.  The 
troops  you  have  been  able  to  spare  me  out  of  the  small  forces 
withheld  by  you  from  the  armies  of  Generals  Grant,  Steele,  and 
Blunt,  numbering  less  than  three  thousand  officers  and  men  for 
duty,  and  having  over  twenty-five  separate  stations  or  fields  of 
operations  throughout  the  district,  have  worked  hard,  and  (until 
this  raid)  successfully  in  hunting  down  the  guerrillas,  and  protect- 
ino-  the  stations  and  the  border.  They  have  killed  more  than  a 
hundred  of  them  in  petty  skirmishes  and  engagements  between 
the  18th  of  June  and  the  20th  instant. 

"  On  the  25th  instant,  I  issued  an  order  requiring  all  residents 
of  the  counties  of  Jackson,  Cass,  Bates,  and  that  part  of  Vernon 
included  in  this  district,  except  those  within  a  mile  of  the  limits 
of  the  military  stations  and  the  garrisoned  towns,  and  those  north 
of  Bush  Creek  and  west  of  Big  Blue,  to  remove  from  their  present 
places  of  residence  within  fifteen  days  from  that  date— those  who 
proved  their  loyalty  to  be  allowed  to  move  out  of  the  district,  or 
to  any  mihtary  station  in  it,  or  to  any  part  of  Kansas^  west  of  the 
border  counties — all  others  to  remove  out  of  the  district. 

*  When  the  war  broke  out,  the  district  to  which  this  order  ap- 
plies was  peopled  by  a  community  three-fourths  of  whom  were 
intensely  disloyal.  The  avowed  loyahsts  have  been  driven  trom 
their  farms  long  since,  and  their  houses  and  improvements  gen- 
erally destroyed.  They  are  Hving  in  Kansas,  and  at  military  sta- 
tions in  Missouri,  unable  to  return  to  their  homes.  None  remain 
on  their  farms  but  rebel  and  neutral  families,  and  practically  the 
condition  of  their  tenure  is,  that  they  shall  feed,  clothe,  and  shel- 
ter the  guerrillas,  furnish  them  information,  and  deceive  Q|  with- 
hold information  from  us.  The  exceptions  are  few — perhaps 
twenty  families  in  those  parts  of  the  counties  to  which  the  order 
applies.  Two-thirds  of  those  who  left  their  families  on  the 
border  and  went  to  the  rebel  armies  have  returned.  They  dare 
not  stay  at  home,  and,  no  matter  what  terms  of  amnesty  may  be 
granted,  they  can  never  live  in  the  country,  except  as  brigands; 
and  so  long  as  their  families  and  associates  remain,  they  will  stay 
until  the  last  man  is  killed,  to  ravage  every  neighborhood  of  the 
border.  With  your  approval,  I  was  about  adopting,  before  this 
raid,  measures  for  the  removal  of  the  famihes  of  the  guerrillas 
and  of  known  rebels,  under  which  two-thirds  of  the  famihes  af- 
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fected  by  this  order  would  have  been  compelled  to  go.  That 
order  would  have  been  most  difficult  of  execution,  and  not  half 
60  effectual  as  this.  Though  this  measure  may  seem  too  severe, 
I  believe  it  will  prove  not  inhumane,  but  merciful  to  the  non- 
combatants  afiected  by  it.  Those  who  prove  their  loyalty  will 
find  houses  enough  at  the  stations,  and  will  not  be  allowed  to 
suffer  for  want  of  food.  Among  them  there  are  but  few  dissatis- 
fied with  the  order,  notwithstanding  the  present  hardship  it  im- 
poses. Among  the  Union  refugees,  it  is  regarded  as  the  best 
assurance  they  have  ever  had  of  a  return  of  their  homes,  and 
permanent  peace  there. 

"To  obtain  the  full  military  advantages  of  this  removal  of  the 
people,  I  have  ordered  the  destruction  of  all  grain  and  liay,  in 
shed  or  in  the  field,  not  near  enough  to  military  stations  for  re- 
moval there.  I  have  also  ordered  from  the  towns  occupied  as 
military  stations  a  large  number  of  persons,  either  openly  or 
secretly  disloyal,  to  prevent  the  guerrillas  getting  information  of 
the  townspeople,  which  they  will  no  longer  be  able  to  get  of  the 
farmers.  The  execution  of  these  orders  will  possibly  lead  to  a 
still  fiercer  and  more  active  struggle,  requiring  the  best  use  of 
the  additional  troops  the  general  commanding  has  sent  me,  but 
will  soon  result,  though  with  much  unmerited  loss  and  suffering, 
in  putting  an  end  to  this  savage  border  war. 

"I  am,  Colonel,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Thomas  Ewixg,  Jr., 
"  Brigadier-  General^ 
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Political  Affairs  in  the  Spring  of  1863.  Arrest  of  Vallandigham.  His  Trial  and 
Sentence.  His  Banisliment.  Correspondence  between  President  Lincoln  and  Val- 
landigham's  Friends.  Vallandigham  Nominated  for  Governor  of  Ohio,  and  Defeated 
by  over  100,000  Majority.  Draft  Riot  in  New  York.  Suspension  of  the  Writ  of 
Habeas  Corpus.  Meeting  of  Congress  in  December,  1803.  The  President's  Message. 
Finan^^l  Condition  of  the  Government.  Reports  of  the  Secretaries  of  War  and  of. 
the  Navy. 

In  the  spring  of  1863,  the  prospect  of  speedily  suppressing  the 
rebellion  was  not  the  most  brilliant.  It  is  true,  the  armies  of  the 
rebels  had  not  gained  any  permanent  advantages;  but  no  decisive 
victories  had  been  won  by  either  of  the  three  great  armies  of  the 
republic,  while  two  of  them  had  suffered  defeat.  Burnside  had 
fought  the  disastrous  and  bloody  battle  of  Fredericksburg,  and 
had  found  it  impossible  subsequently  to  make  any  new  aggressive 
movement.  Rosecrans  had  won  the  hard-fought  battle  of  Mur- 
freesboro,  but  had  apparently  been  idle  since  then,  although  in 
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reality  preparing  for  an  advance.  Sherman  had  met  with  a  bloody 
repulse  at  Vicksburg,  and  the  subsequent  brilliant  campaign  of 
Grant  had  not  progressed  far  enough  to  give  the  people  confidence 
m  that  general's  consummate  ability.  At  the  same  time  the  terra 
of  enlistment  of  large  numbers  of  the  soldiers  in  the  Union  armies 
was  fast  approaching  its  end,  and  it  became  necessary  to  make 
large  levies  in  order  to  keep  full  the  ranks  of  the  army. 

This  seemed  a  propitious  moment  to  a  set  of  men  in  the  North 
■  who  had  managed  to  obtain  the  control  of  the  Democratic  partv' 
8ince  such  men  as  Butler,  Dix,  Stanton,  Brough,  Tod,  Wright,  and 
Logan,  who  used  to  be  the  standard-bearers  of  the  Democracy 
had  left  its  ranks  and  identified  themselves  with  the  Union  party 
to  gam  the  ascendency  in  politics  once  more.     These  demagogues 
led  by  such  men  as  Fernando  and  Benjamin  Wood  and  Sevmour' 
of  New  York,  Vallandigham,  of  Ohio,  and  Vorhees,  of  Indiana* 
determined  to  take  advantage  of  the  misfortunes  of  their  country 
to  obtain  political  power  for  themselves,  if  possible.    They  accord- 
ingly commenced  an  active  canvass,  holding  mass-meetings  every- 
where, and  there  denounced  the  Government  for  exercisino-  an  un- 
paralleled tyranny,  in  attempting  to  subjugate  by  force  ^of  arms 
sovereign   states,  which,  they  claimed,  was  an  infraction  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  in  not  permitting  a  free 
discussion  of  political  questions,  by  speech  and  by  the  press;  for 
carrying  on  an  abolition  war,  not  for  the  suppression  of  the  re- 
bellion, but  for  the  freeing  of  the  negro.     They  claimed  that  the 
war  was  a  failure,  that  the  South  could  not  be   subjugated  by 
force  of  arms,  and  that  the  war  was  only  protracted  for  the  bene- 
fit of  contractors  and  high  officers.     The  soldiers  of  the  Union 
were  freely  denounced  as  "Lincoln  hirelings;"  and,  in  some  in- 
stances, these  unprincipled  men  even  went  so  far  as  openly  to 
counsel  resistance  to  the  draft.     The  Government  long  listened  to 
all  these  attacks  with  patience.     But  finally,  made  bold  by  the 
impunity  with  which  the  leaders  were  allowed  to  preach  their 
treason,  some  of  their  followers  began  to  carry  their  theories  into 
practice.     The  officers  intrusted  with  the  execution  of  the  con- 
scription in  some  sections  of  the  country  met  with  a  forcible  re- 
sistance, and  in  a  few  instances  they  were  assassinated.     Secret 
organizations  were  being  formed  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  country 
among  the  more  ignorant,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  carry- 
ing out  of  the  conscription,  and  of  inducing  men  already  in  the 
army  to  desert.    It  was  then  deemed  advisable  to  show  the  leaders 
in  these  treasonable  proceedings  that  it  was  not  safe  for  them  to 
go  too  far.    A  number  of  them  were  accordingly  arrested  and  held 
in  confinement,  until  the  exigency  making  their  detention  neces- 
sary had  passed.    The  most  important  of  these  arrests  was  that  of 
Vallandigham,  of  Ohio,  and  it  had  so  important  a  bearing  upon 
public  attairs  at  the  time  of  its  occurrence,  that  we  will  give  a 
somewhat  extended  account  of  his  "martyrdom." 

Mr.  Vallandigham,  then  just  returned  from  Congress,  was  mak- 
ing the  tour  of  Ohio,  haranguing  the  people  in  the  most  violent  lan- 
guage, m  opnoBition  to  the  war  and  every  act  of  the  administration, 
VOL,  n— 31  40 
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when,  on  the  5tli  of  May,  1863,  he  was  arrested,  at  his  residence  in 
Dayton,  by  order  of  General  JBurnside,  then  in  command  of  the 
Department  of  the  Ohio,  and  placed  by  him  before  a  military  com- 
mission for  trial,  charged  with  "publicly  expressing,  in  violation 
of  General  Order  No.  38,  from  head-quarters  Department  of  the 
Ohio,  his  sympathies  for  those  in  arms  against  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  declaring  disloyal  sentiments  and  opinions,  with 
the  object  and  purpose  of  weakening  the  power  of  the  Government 
in  its  eSbrts  to  suppress  an  unlawful  rebellion."  The  specification 
of  the  charge  was,  "''that  the  said  Clement  L.  Vallandigham,  a 
citizen  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  on  or  about  the  1st  day  of  May,  1863, 
at  Mount  Vernon,  Knox  County,  Ohio,  did  publicly  address  a 
large  meeting  of  citizens,  and  did  utter  sentiments,  in  words,  or  in 
effect,  as  follows :  Declaring  the  present  war  '  a  wicked,  cruel,  and 
unnecessary  war ;'  '  a  war  not  being  waged  for  the  preservation  of 
the  Union ;'  '  a  war  for  the  purpose  of  crushing  out  liberty  and 
erecting  a  despotism;'  'a  war  for  the  freedom  of  the  blacks  and 
the  enslavement  of  the  whites ;'  stating '  that,  if  the  administration 
had  so  wished,  the  war  could  have  been  honorably  terminated 
months  ago;'  that  'peace  might  have  been  honorably  obtained  by 
listening  to  the  proposed  intermediation  of  France;'  that  'propo- 
sitions, by  which  the  Northern  States  could  have  been  won  back, 
and  the  South  be  guaranteed  their  rights  under  the  Constitution, 
had  been  rejected  the  day  before  the  late  battle  of  Fredericksburg, 
by  Lincoln  and  his  minions,'  meaning  thereby  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  those  under  him  in  authority;  charging 
'  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  were  about  to  appoint 
military  marshals  in  every  district,  to  restrain  the  people  of  their 
liberties,  to  deprive  them  of  their  rights  and  privileges;'  charac- 
terizing General  Order  No.  38,  from  head-quarters  Department  of 
the  Ohio,  as  *a  base  usurpation  of  arbitrary  authority;'  inviting 
his  hearers  to  resist  the  same,  by  saying,  'the  sooner  the  people  in- 
form the  minions  of  usurped  power  that  they  will  not  submit  to 
Buch  restrictions  upon  their  liberties,  the  better;'  declaring  'that 
he  was,  at  all  times  and  upon  all  occasions,  resolved  to  do  what  he 
could  to  defeat  the  attempts  now  being  made  to  build  up  a  mon- 
archy upon  the  ruins  of  our  free  government ;'  asserting  '  that  he 
firmly  believed,  as  he  said  six  months  ago,  that  the  men  in  power 
are  attempting  to  establish  a  despotism  in  this  country  more  cruel 
and  more  oppressive  than  ever  existed  before.'  All  of  which 
opinions  and  sentiments  he  well  knew  did  aid,  comfort,  and  en- 
courage those  in  arms  against  the  Government,  and  could  but  in- 
duce in  his  hearers  a  distrust  of  their  own  Government,  and  sym- 
pathy for  those  in  arms  against  it,  and  a  disposition  to  resist  the 
laws  of  the  land. 

Mr.  Vallandigham  made  application  for  a  writ  of  habeas  corjpus 
to  Judge  Leavitt,  of  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
Southern  District  of  Ohio,  on  the  ground  that,  not  being  in  the 
military  service,  the  military  courts  had  no  jurisdiction  over  him; 
but  Judge  Leavitt  refused  to  grant  the  writ.    The  commiBsion,  of 
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which   General  Robert  B.  Potter  was  President,  proceeded  with 
the  trial  and  came  to  the  following  decision : 

"The  Commission,  after  mature  deliberation  on  the  evidence  adduced  and 
the  statement  of  the  accused,  find  the  accused,  Clement  L.  Vallandigham, 
a  citizen  of  Ohio,  as  follows: 

"Of  the  specifications,  (except  the  words  'that  propositions  by  which  the 
Northern  States  could  be  won  back,  and  the  South  guaranteed  their  rights 
under  the  Constitution,  had  been  rejected,  the  day  before  the  battle  of 
Fredericksburg,  by  Lincoln  and  his  minions,  meaning  thereby  the  President 
and  those  under  him  in  authority;'  and  the  words,  'asserting  that  he  firmly 
believed,  as  he  asserted  six  months  ago,  that  the  men  in  power  are  attempt- 
ing to  establish  a  despotism  in  this  country,  more  cruel  and  more  oppressive 
than  ever  existed  before,')  'Guilty.' 

"And,  as  to  these  words,  'Not  Guilty,' 

"Of  the  charge,  'Guilty.' 

"And  the  Commission  do  therefore  sentence  him,  the  said  Clement  L. 
Vallandigham,  a  citizen  of  the  state  of  Ohio,  to  be  placed  in  close  confine- 
ment in  some  fortress  of  the  United  States,  to  be  designated  by  the  com- 
manding oSicer  of  this  department,  there  to  be  kept  during  the  continuance 
of  the  war," 

General  Burnside  approved  this  sentence,  and  fixed  upon  Fort 
"Warren,  Boston  Harbor,  as  the  place  of  detention ;  but  President 
Lincoln  changed  the  sentence  to  transportation  beyond  the  lines 
of  the  army.  This  was  immediately  carried  into  execution,  Val- 
landigham arriving  at  Murfreesboro,  under  a  strong  escort,  on  the 
evening  of  the  24th  of  Ma}'-.  He  was  quietly  taken  in  a  carriage 
to  the  quarters  of  Major  Wiles,  the  Provost  Marshal  General  of 
Rosecrans,  where  he  was  received  by  that  general  and  a  number 
of  other  officers.  He  appeared  to  be  fully  composed,  and  abstained 
from  the  expression  of  any  disagreeable  sentiments.  At  two 
o'clock  of  the  next  afternoon  his  southward  journey  commenced. 
Major  Wiles,  with  a  mounted  escort,  started  down  to  take  him  be- 
low the  lines  in  Shelbyville.  The  prisoner  was  very  cheerful,  and 
discussed  his  situation  indifferently;  but  on  approaching  the  near- 
est rebel  picket,  commanded  by  Colonel  Webb,  of  the  8th  Ala- 
bama, some  eight  miles  out,  he  became  perceptibly  affected. 

Upon  taking  leave  of  his  companions,  he  said,  in  substance,  "I 
am  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  loyal  to  them;  I  want  you 
to  understand  that  you  leave  here  a  prisoner  to  the  Confederate 
authorities  "  Colonel  Webb,  to  whom  he  made  a  similar  remark, 
received  him  with  the  statement  that  he  had  read  his  speeches, 
but  did  not  like  him;  that  he  could  not  receive  him  within  the 
Confederate  lines,  but  he  would  permit  him  to  remain  at  his 
post  until  he  had  ascertained  the  pleasure  of  the  authorities. 

The  flag  of  truce  party  then  left  Vallandigham  and  returned. 
The  latter's  speech  was  a  very  ingenious  stratagem,  by  which  he 
expected  to  prevent  his  reception  by  the  Confederate  authorities, 
and  secure  himself  the  credit  of  martyrdom  as  a  persecuted 
loyalist. 

The  rebel  authorities  finally  concluded  to  receive  Mr.  Vallan- 
digham, and  he  subsequently  managed  to  run  the  blockade,  and 
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proceeded  to  Canada,  where  lie  establislied  himself,  occasionally  is- 
suing addresses  to  the  "Democracy"  in  which  he  defended  himself 
and  attacked  the  administration. 

Mr.  Vallandigham,  as  before  stated,  had  been  a  member  of  the 
Congress  which  had  just  adjourned  when  he  was  arrested,  having 
been  a  candidate  for  re-election,  during  the  previous  fall,  but  de- 
feated by  General  Schenck.  He  had  in  Congress  been  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  "Peace-at-any-price"  faction,  and  his  arrest  and 
banishment  created  a  great  excitement  among  the  party  with 
whom  he  had  affiliated.  The  leaders  of  the  Democracy  in  New 
York  called  a  meeting,  to  assemble  at  Albany,  on  the  16th  of  May, 
at  which  the  resolutions  given  below  were  adopted.  "We  give 
them,  with  the  able  reply  of  President  Lincoln: 

"JResolvedf  That  the  Democrats  of  New- York  point  to  their  uni- 
form course  of  action  during  the  two  years  of  civil  war  through 
which  we  have  passed,  to  the  alacrity  which  they  have  evinced  in 
filling  the  ranks  of  the  army,  to  their  contributions  and  sacrifices, 
as  the  evidence  of  their  pati-iotism  and  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
our  imperiled  country.  Never  in  the  history  of  civil  wars  has  a 
government  been  sustained  with  such  ample  resources  of  means 
and  men  as  the  people  have  voluntarily  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
administration. 

"Resolved,  That,  as  Democrats,  we  are  determined  to  maintain 
this  patriotic  attitude,  and,  despite  of  adverse  and  disheartening 
circumstances,  to  devote  all  our  energies  to  sustain  the  cause  of 
the  Union,  to  secure  peace  through  victory,  and  to  bring  back  the 
restoration  of  all  the  states  under  the  safeguards  of  the  Con- 
stitution. 

"Besolved,  That,  while  we  will  not  consent  to  be  misapprehended 
upon  these  points,  we  are  determined  not  to  be  misunderstood  in 
regard  to  others  not  less  essential.  We  demand  that  the  admin- 
istration shall  be  true  to  the  Constitution;  shall  recognize  and 
maintain  the  rights  of  the  states  and  the  liberties  of  the  citizen; 
shall  every-where,  outside  of  the  lines  of  necessary  military  occu- 
pation and  the  scenes  of  insurrection,  exert  all  its  powers  to  main- 
tain the  supremacy  of  the  civil  over  military  law,  ^ 

"Resolved,  That,  in  view  of  these  principles,  we  denounce  the  re- 
cent assumption  of  a  military  commander  to  seize  and  try  a  citi- 
zen of  Ohio,  Clement  L.  Vallandigham,  for  no  other  reason  than 
words  addressed  to  a  public  meeting,  in  criticism  of  the  course  of 
the  administration,  and  in  condemnation  of  the  military  orders 
of  that  general. 

^^Resolved,  That  this  assumption  of  power  by  a  military  tribunal, 
if  successfully  asserted,  not  only  abrogates  the  right  of  the  people 
to  assemble  and  discuss  the  atiairs  of  government,  the  liberty  of 
speech  and  of  the  press,  the  right  of  trial  by  jury,  the  law  of  ev- 
idence, and  the  privilege  of  habeas  corpus,  but  it  strikes  a  fatal 
blow  at  the  supremacy  of  law,  and  the  authority  of  the  state  and 
Federal  Constitutions. 

"Resolved,  That  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States— the  su- 
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preme  law  of  the  land — has  defined  the  crime  of  treason  against 
the  United  States  to  consist  'only  in  levying  war  against  them, 
dr  adhering  to  their  enemies,  giving  them  aid  and  comfort;'  and 
has  provided  that  '  no  person  shall  be  convicted  of  treason,  unless 
cm  tne  testimony  of  two  witnesses  to  the  same  overt  act,  or  on 
confession  in  open  court.'  And  it  further  provides  that  '  no  per- 
son shall  be  held  to  answer  for  a  capital  or  otherwise  infamous 
crime,  unless  on  a  presentment  or  indictment  of  a  grand  jury,  ex- 
cept in  cases  arsing  in  the  land  and  naval  forces,  or  in  the  militia, 
when  in  actual  service  in  time  of  war  or  public  danger;'  and  fur- 
ther, that  'in  all  criminal  prosecutions,  the  accused  shall  enjoy 
the  right  of  a  speedy  and  public  trial  by  an  impartial  jury  of  the 
state  and  district  wherein  the  crime  was  committed.' 

^^Hesolved,  That  these  safeguards  of  the  rights  of  the  citizen 
Sigainst  the  pretensions  of  arbitrary  power  were  intended  more 
especially  for  his  protection  in  times  of  civil  commotion.  They 
were  secured  substantially  to  the  English  people,  after  years  of 
protracted  civil  war,  and  were  adopted  into  our  Constitution  at  the 
close  of  the  Revolution.  They  have  stood  the  test  of  seventy-six 
years  of  trial,  under  our  republican  system,  under  circumstances 
which  show  that,  while  they  constitute  the  foundation  of  all  free 
,  government,  they  are  the  elements  of  the  enduring  stability  of 
the  Republic. 

"Besolved,  That,  in  adopting  the  language  of  Daniel  Webster, 
we  declare,  'it  is  the  ancient  and  undoubted  prerogative  of  this 
people  to  canvass  public  measures  and  the  merits  of  public  men.' 
It  is  a  'home-bred  right,'  a  fireside  privilege.  It  has  been  en- 
joyed in  every  house,  cottage,  and  cabin  in  the  nation.  It  is  as 
undoubted  as  the  right  of  breathing  the  air  or  walking  on  the 
earth.  Belonging  to  private  life  as  a  right,  it  belongs  to  public 
life  as  a  duty,  and  it  is  the  last  duty  which  those  whose  representa- 
tives we  are  shalbfind  us  to  abandon.  Aiming  at  all  times  to  be 
courteous  and  temperate  in  its  use,  except  when  the  right  itself  is 
questioned,  we  shall  place  ourselves  on  the  extreme  boundary  of 
our  own  right,  and  bid  defiance  to  any  arm  that  would  move  us 
from  our  ground.  *  This  high  constitutional  privilege  we  shall  de- 
fend and  exercise  in  all  places — in  time  of  peace,  in  time  of  war, 
and  at  all  times.  Living,  we  shall  assert  it ;  and  should  we  leave  no 
other  inheritance  to  our  children,  by  the  blessing  of  God  we  will 
leave  them  the  inheritance  of  free  principles,  and  the  example  of 
a  manly,  independent,  and  constitutional  defense  of  them.' 

^^Resoloed,  That  in  the  election  of  Governor  Seymour,  the  peo- 
ple of  this  state,  by  an  emphatic  majority,  declared  their  condem- 
nation of  the  system  of  arbitrary  arrests  and  their  determination 
to  stand  by  the  Constitution ;  that  the  revival  of  this  lawless  sys- 
tem can  have  but  one  result — to  divide  and  distract  the  North, 
and  destroy  its  confidence  in  the  purposes  of  the  administration; 
that  we  deprecate  it  as  an  element  of  confusion  at  home,  of 
weakness  to  our  armies  in  the  field,  and  as  calculated  to  lower 
I  the  estimate  of  American  character  and  magnify  the  apparent 
peril  of  our  cause  abroad;  and  that,  regarding  the  blow  struck 
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at  a  citizen  of  Ohio  as  aimed  at  the  rights  of  every  citizen  of  the 
N"orth,  we  denounce  it  as  against  the  spirit  of  our  laws  and  Con- 
stitution, and  most  earnestly  call  upon  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  reverse  the  action  of  the  military  tribunal  which  has 
passed  'a  cruel  and  unusual  punishment'  upon  the  party  arrested, 

{)rohibited  in  terms  by  the  Constitution,  and  to  restore  him  to  the 
iberty  of  which  he  has  been  deprived. 

^^Jicsolced,  That  the  President,  Vice-Presidents,  and  Secretary  of 
this  meeting  be  requested  to  transmit  a  copy  of  these  resolutions 
to  his  Excellency  the  President  of  the  United  States,  with  the  as- 
surance of  this  meeting  of  their  hearty  and  earnest  desire  to  sup- 
port the  Government  in  every  constitutional  and  lawful  measure 
to  suppress  the  existing  rebellion. 

PRESIDENT  Lincoln's  reply. 

Executive  Mansion,  Washington,  June  12,  1863. 
^'■Hon.  Erastus  Corning  and  others: 

"Gentlemen — Your  letter  of  May  19,  inclosing  the  resolutions 
of  a  public  meeting  held  at  Albany,  New  York,  on  the  16th  of 
the  same  month,  was  received  several  days  ago. 

"The  resolutions,  as  I  understand  them,  are  resolvable  into  two 
propositions :  first,  the  expression  of  a  purpose  to  sustain  the 
cause  of  the  Union,  to  secure  peace  through  yictory,  and  to  sup- 
port the  administration  in  every  constitutional  and  lawful  meas- 
ure to  suppress  the  rebellion ;  and,  secondly,  a  declaration  of  cen- 
sure upon  the  administration  for  supposed  unconstitutional  action, 
such  as  the  making  of  military  arrests.  And  from  the  two  propo- 
sitions a  third  is  deduced,  which  is,  that  the  gentlemen  composing 
the  meeting  are  resolved  on  doing  their  part  to  maintain  our  com- 
mon Government  and  country,  despite  the  folly  or  wickedness,  as 
they  may  conceive,  of  any  administration.  This  position  is  em- 
inently patriotic,  and  as  such,  I  thank  the  meeting  and  congratu- 
late the  nation  for  it.  My  own  purpose  is  the  same ;  so  that  the 
meeting  and  myself  have  a  common  object,  and  can  have  no  dif- 
ference, except  in  the  choice  of  means  or  measures  for  etfectiug 
that  object. 

"And  here  I  ought  to  close  this  paper,  and  would  close  it,  if 
there  were  no  apprehension  that  more  injurious  consequences  than 
any  merely  personal  to  myself  might  follow  the  censures  systemat- 
ically cast  upon  me  for  doing  what,  in  my  view  of  duty,  I  could 
not  forbear.  The  resolutions  promise  to  support  me  in  every  con- 
stitutional and  lawful  measure  to  suppress  the  rebellion ;  and  I 
have  not  knowingly  employed,  nor  shall  knowingly  employ,  any 
other.  But  the  meeting,  by  their  resolutions,  assert  and  argue 
that  certain  military  arrests,  and  proceedings  following  them,  for 
■which  I  am  ultimately  responsible,  are  unconstitutional.  I  think 
they  are  not.  The  resolutions  quote  from  the  Constitution  the 
definition  of  treason,  and  also  the  limiting  safeguards  and  guaran- 
tees therein  provided  for  the  citizen  on  trial  for  treason,  and  on 
his  being  held  to  answer  for  capital  or  otherwise  infamous  crimes, 
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and,  in  criminal  prosecutions,  his  right  to  a  speedy  and  public 
trial  by  an  impartial  jury.  They  proceed  to  resolve  'that  these 
safeguards  of  the  rights  of  the  citizens  against  the  pretensions  of 
arbitrary  power  were  intended  more  especially  for  his  protection 
in  times  of  civil  commotion.'  And,  apparently  to  demonstrate 
the  proposition,  the  resokitions  proceed:  'They  were  secured  sub- 
stantially to  the  English  people  after  years  of  protracted  civil 
■war,  and  were  adopted  into  our  Constitution  at  the  close  of  the 
revolution,'  Would  not  the  demonstration  have  been  better,  if  it 
could  have  been  truly  said  that  these  safeguards  had  been  adopted 
and  applied  during  the  civil  wars  and  during  our  Revolution,  in- 
stead of  after  the  one  and  at  the  close  of  the  other?  I,  too,  am 
devotedly  for  them  after  civil  war,  and  before  civil  war,  and  at 
all  times,  'except  when,  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion,  the  pub- 
lic safety  may  require'  their  suspension.  The  resolutions  proceed 
to  tell  us  that  these  safeguards  'have  stood  the  test  of  seventy- 
six  years  of  trial,  under  our  republican  system,  under  circum- 
stances which  show  that  while  they  constitute  the  foundation  of  all 
free  government,  they  are  the  elements  of  the  enduring  stability 
of  the  Republic'  No  one  denies  that  they  have  so  stood  the  test 
up  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  rebellion,  if  we  accept  a  cer- 
tain occurrence  at  New  Orleans ;  nor  does  any  one  question  that 
they  will  stand  the  same  test  much  longer  after  the  rebellion 
closes.  But  these  provisions  of  the  Constitution  have  no  applica- 
tion to  the  case  we  have  in  hand,  because  the  arrests  complained 
of  were  not  made  for  treason — that  is,  not  for  the  treason  delined 
in  the  Constitution,  and  upon  the  conviction  of  which  the  pun- 
ishment is  death  ;  nor  yet  were  the}'  made  to  hold  persons  to  an- 
swer for  any  capital  or  otherwise  infamous  crimes ;  nor  were  the 
proceedings  following,  in  any  constitutional  or  legal  sense,  'crim- 
inal-prosecutions.'  The  arrests  were  made  on  totally  different 
grounds,  and  the  proceedings  following  accorded  with  the  grounds 
of  the  arrests.  Let  us  consider  the  real  case  with  which  we  are 
dealing,  and  apply  to  it  the  parts  of  the  Constitution  plainly 
made  for  such  cases. 

"  Prior  to  my  installation  here,  it  had  been  inculcated  that  any 
state  had  a  lawful  right  to  secede  from  the  national  Union,  and 
that  it  would  be  expedient  to  exercise  the  right  whenever  the  dev- 
otees of  the  doctrine  should  fail  to  elect  a  President  to  their  own 
liking.  I  was  elected  contrary  to  their  liking ;  and,  accordingly, 
so  far  as  it  was  legally  possible,  they  had  taken  seven  states  out 
of  the  Union,  had  seized  many  of  the  United  States  forts,  and  had 
fired  upon  the  United  States  flag,  all  before  I  was  inaugurated, 
and,  of  course,  before  I  had  done  any  official  act  whatever.  The 
rebellion  thus  begun  soon  ran  into  the  present  civil  war;  and, 
in  certain  respects,  it  began  on  very  unequal  terms  between  the 
parties.  The  insurgents  had  been  preparing  for  it  more  than 
thirty  years,  while  the  Government  had  taken  no  steps  to  resist 
them.  The  former  had  carefully  considered  all  the  means  which 
could  be  turned  to  their  account.  It  undoubtedly  was  a  well- 
pondered  reliance  with  them  that  in  their  own  unrestricted  eflbrta 
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to  destroy  Union,  Constitution,  and  law,  all  together,  the  Govern- 
ment would,  in  great  degree,  be  restrained  by  the  same  Consti- 
tution and  law  from  arresting  their  progress.  Their  sympathizers 
pervaded  all  departments  of  the  Government  and  nearly  all  com- 
munities of  the  people.  From  this  material,  under  cover  of  'lib- 
erty of  speech,'  'liberty  of  the  press,'  and  habeas  corpus,  they 
hoped  to  keep  on  foot  atnong  us  a  most  efficient  corps  of  spies, 
informers,  suppliers,  and  aiders  and  abettors  of  their  cause  in  a 
thousand  ways.  They  knew  that  in  times  such  as  they  were  in- 
augurating, by  the  Constitution  itself,  the  habeas  corpus  might  be 
suspended ;  but  they  also  knew  they  had  friends  who  would  make 
a  question  as  to  who  was  to  suspend  it;  meanwhile  their  spies  and 
others  might  remain  at  large  to  help  on  their  cause.  Or  if,  as  has 
happened,  the  Executive  should  suspend  the  writ,  without  ruin- 
ous waste  of  time,  instances  of  arresting  innocent  persons  might 
occur,  as  are  always  likely  to  occur  in  such  cases;  and  then  a 
clamor  could  be  raised  in  regard  to  this,  which  might  be,  at  least, 
of  some  service  to  the  insurgent  cause.  It  needed  no  very  keen 
perception  to  discover  this  part  of  the  enemy's  programme,  so 
soon  as  by  open  hostilities  their  machinery  was  fairly  put  in  motion. 
Yet,  thoroughly  imbued  with  a  reverence  for  the  guaranteed 
rights  of  individuals,  I  was  slow  to  adopt  the  strong  measures 
which  by  degrees  I  have  been  forced  to  regard  as  being  within  the 
exceptions  of  the  Constitution,  and  as  indispensable  to  the  public 
safety.  Nothing  is  better  known  to  history  than  that  courts  of 
justice  are  utterly  incompetent  to  such  cases.  Civil  courts  are  or- 
ganized chiefly  for  trials  of  individuals,  or,  at  most,  a  few  indi- 
viduals acting  in  concert;  and  this  in  quiet  times,  and  on  charges 
of  crimes  well  defined  in  the  law.  Even  in  times  of  peace,  bands 
of  horse-thieves  and  robbers  frequently  grow  too  numerous  and 
powerful  for  the  ordinary  courts  of  justice.  But  what  compar- 
ison in  numbers  have  such  bands  ever  borne  to  the  insurgent 
sympathizers  even  in  many  of  the  loyal  states?  Again,  a  jury  too 
frequently  has  at  least  one  member  more  ready  to  hang  the  panel 
than  to  hang  the  traitor.  And  yet,  again,  he  who  dissuades  oao 
man  from  volunteering,  or  induces  one  soldier  to  desert,  weakens 
the  Union  cause  as  much  as  he  who  kills  a  Union  soldier  in  bat- 
tle. Yet  this  dissuasion  or  inducement  may  be  so  conducted  as 
to  be  no  defined  crime  of  which  any  civil  court  would  take  cog- 
nizance. 

.  "Ours  is  a  case  of  rebellion — so  called  by  the  resolutions  before 
me — in  fact,  a  clear,  flagrant,  and  gigantic  case  of  rebellion;  and 
the  provision  of  the  Constitution  that  'the  privilege  of  the  writ 
of  habeas  corpus  shall  not  be  suspended,  unless  when,  in  cases  of  re- 
bellion or  invasion,  the  public  safety  may  require  it,'  is  the  provision 
which  specially  applies  to  our  present  case.  This  provision  plainlj 
attests  the  understanding  of  those  who  made  tne  Constitution, 
that  ordjnary  courts  of  justice  are  inadequate  to  'cases  of  rebell- 
ion'— attests  their  purpose  that,  in  such  cases,  men  may  be  held 
in  custody  whom  the  courts,  acting  on  ordinary  rules,  would  dis- 
charge.   Habeas  corpus  does  not  discharge  men  who  are  proved  to 
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be  guilty  of  defined  crime;  and  its  suspension  is  allowed  by  tbe 
Constitution  on  purpose  that  men  may  be  arrested  and  held  who 
can  not  be  proved  to  be  guilty  of  defined  crime, '  when,  in  cases  of 
rebellion  or  invasion,  the  public  safety  may  require  it.'  This  is 
precisely  our  present  case — a  case  of  rebellion,  wherein  the  public 
safety  does  require  the  suspension.  Indeed,  arrests  by  process  of 
courts,  and  arrests  in  cases  of  rebellion,  do  not  proceed  together 
altogether  upon  the  same  basis.  The  former  is  directed  at  the 
small  percentage  of  ordinary  and  continuous  perpetration  of  crime, 
while  the  latter  is  directed  at  sudden  and  extensive  uprisings 
against  the  Government,  which,  at  most,  will  succeed  or  fail  in  no 
great  length  of  time.  In  the  latter  case,  arrests  are  made,  not  so 
much  for  what  has  been  done  as  for  what  probably  would  be  done. 
The  latter  is  more  for  the  preventive  and  less  for  the  vindictive 
than  the  former.  In  such  cases  the  purposes  of  men  are  much 
more  easily  understood  than  in  cases  of  ordinary  crime.  The  man 
who  stands  by  and  says  nothing  when  the  peril  of  his  Governmeni 
is  discussed  can  not  be  misunderstood.  If  not  hindered,  he  is  sure 
to  help  the  enemy ;  much  more,  if  he  talks  ambiguously — talks  for 
his  country  with  "  buts,"  and  "  ifs,"  and  *'  ands."  Of  how  little 
value  the  constitutional  provisions  I  have  quoted  will  be  rendered, 
if  arrests  shall  never  be  made  until  defined  crimes  shall  have  been 
committed,  may  be  illustrated  by  a  few  notable  examples.  Gen- 
eral John  C.  Breckinridge,  General  Robert  E.  Lee,  General  Joseph 
E.  Johnston,  General  John  B.  Magruder,  General  William  B.  Pres- 
ton, General  Simon  B.  Buckner,  and  Commodore  Franklin  Bu- 
dianan,  now  occupying  the  very  highest  places  in  the  rebel  war 
Bervice,  were  all  within  the  power  of  the  Government  since  the 
rebellion  began,  and  were  nearly  as  well  known  to  be  traitors  then 
a&  now.  Unquestionably,  if  we  had  seized  and  held  them  the  in- 
Burgent  cause  would  be  much  weaker.  But  no  one  of  them  had 
then  committed  any  crime  defined  in  the  law.  Every  one  of  them, 
if  arrested,  would  have  been  discharged  on  habeas  corpus  were  the 
writ  allowed  to  operate.  In  view  of  these  and  similar  cases,  I 
think  the  time  not  unlikely  to  come  when  I  shall  be  blamed  for 
having  made  too  few  arrests  rather  than  too  many. 

"By  the  third  resolution,  the  meeting  indicate  their  opinion 
that  military  arrests  may  be  constitutional  in  localities  where  re- 
bellion actually  exists,  but  that  such  arrests  are  unconstitutional 
in  localities  where  rebellion  or  insurrection  does  not  actually  exist. 
They  insist  that  such  arrests  shall  not  be  made  'outside  of  the 
lines  of  necessary  military  occupation  and  the  scenes  of  insur- 
rection.' Inasmuch,  however,  as  the  Constitution  itself  makes  no 
such  distinction,  I  am  unable  to  believe  that  there  is  any  such 
constitutioual  distinction.  I  concede  that  the  class  of  arrests  com- 
plained of  can  be  constitutional  only  when,  in  cases  of  rebellion 
Q^  invasion,  the  public  safety  may  require  them;  and  I  insist  that 
in  such  cases  they  are  constitutional  wherever  the  public  safety 
does  require  them,  as  well  in  places  to  which  they  may  prevent 
the  rebellion  extending  as  in  those  where  it  may  be  already  pre- 
vailing; as  well  where  they  may  restrain  mischievous  interference 
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with  the  raising  and  supplying  of  armies  to  suppress  the  rebellion, 
as  where  the  rebellion  may  actually  be;  as  well  where  they  may 
restrain  the  enticing  men  out  of  the  army,  as  where  they  would 
prevent  mutiny  in  the  army;  equally  constitutional  at  all  places 
where  they  will  conduce  to  the  public  safety,  as  against  the  dan- 
gers of  rebellion  or  invasion.  Take  the  particular  case  mentioned 
by  the  meeting.  It  is  asserted,  in  substance,  that  Mr.  Vallandig- 
ham  was,  by  a  military  commander,  seized  and  tried  'for  no  other 
reason  than  words  addressed  to  a  public  meeting,  in  criticism  of 
the  course  of  the  administration,  and  in  condemnation  of  the 
military  orders  of 'the  general.'  Now,  if  there  be  no  mistake 
about  this — if  this  assertion  is  the  truth  and  the  whole  truth — if 
there  was  no  other  reason  for  the  arrest,  then  I  concede  that  the 
arrest  was  wrong.  But  the  arrest,  as  I  understand,  was  made  for 
a  very  different  reason.  Mr.  Vallandigham  avows  his  hostility  to 
the  war  on  the  part  of  the  Union ;  and  his  arrest  was  made  be- 
cause he  was  laboring,  with  some  effect,  to  prevent  the  raising  of 
troops,  to  encourage  desertions  from  the  army,  and  to  leave  the 
rebellion  without  an  adequate  military  force  to  suppress  it.  He 
was  not  arrested  because  he  was  damaging  the  political  prospects 
of  the  administration,  or  the  personal  interests  of  the  commanding 
general,  but  because  he  was  damaging  the  army,  upon  the  exist- 
ence and  vigor  of  which  the  life  of  the  nation  depends.  He  was 
warring  upon  the  military,  and  this  gave  the  military  constitu- 
tional jurisdiction  to  lay  hands  upon  him.  K  Mr.  Vallandigham 
was  not  damaging  the  military  power  of  the  country,  then  his 
arrest  wa:  made  on  mistake  of  fact,  which  I  would  be  glad  to 
correct  on  reasonably  satisfactory  evidence. 

"  I  understand  the  meeting,  whose  resolutions  I  am  consider- 
ing, to  be  in  favor  of  supressing  the  rebellion  by  military  force — 
by  armies.  Long  experience  has  shown  that  armies  can  not  be 
maintained  unless  desertion  shall  be  punished  by  the  severe  pen- 
alty of  death.  The  case  requires,  and  the  law  and  the  Constitution 
sanction,  this  punishment.  Must  I  shoot  a  simple-minded  soldier- 
boy  who  deserts,  while  I  must  not  touch  a  hair  of  a  wily  agitator 
who  induces  him  to  desert?  This  is  none  the  less  injurious  when 
effected  by  getting  a  father  or  brother  or  friend  into  a  public 
meeting,  and  there  working  upon  his  feelings  till  he  is  persuaded 
to  write  the  soldier-boy  that  he  is  fighting  in  a  bad  cause,  for 
a  wicked  administration  of  a  contemptible  government,  too  weak 
to  arrest  and  punish  him  if  he  shall  desert.  I  think  that,  in  such 
a  case,  to  silence  the  agitator  and  save  the  boy  is  not  only  con- 
stitutional, but,  withal,  a  great  mercy. 

"If  I  be  wrong  on  this  question  of  constitutional  power,  my 
error  lies  in  believing  that  certain  proceedings  are  constitutional 
when,  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion,  the  public  safety  requires 
them,  which  would  not  be  constitutional  when,  in  absence  of 
rebellion  or  invasion,  the  public  safety  does  not  require  them. 
In  other  words,  that  the  Constitution  is  not  in  its  application 
in  all  respects  the  same,  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion  involv- 
ing the  public  safety,  as  it  is  in  times  of  profound  peace   and 
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public  security.  The  Constitution  itself  makes  the  distinction ; 
and  I  can  no  more  be  persuaded  that  the  Government  can  con- 
stitutionally take  no  strong  measures  in  time  of  rebellion,  be- 
cause it  can  be  shown  that  the  same  could  not  be  lawfully  taken 
in  time  of  peace,  than  I  can  be  persuaded  that  a  particular 
drug  is  not  good  medicine  for  a  sick  ma'n,  because  it  can  be 
shown  to  not  be  good  food  for  a  well  one.  Nor  am  I  able  to 
appreciate  the  danger  apprehended  by  the  meeting,  that  the 
American  people  will,  by  means  of  military  arrests  during  the 
rebellion,  lose  the  right  of  public  discussion,  the  liberty  of  speech 
and  the  press,  law  of  evidence,  trial  by  jury  and  habeas  corpus, 
throughout  the  indefinite  peaceful  future,  which  I  trust  lies  before 
them,  any  more  than  I  am  able  to  believe  that  a  man  could  con- 
tract so  strong  an  appetite  for  emetics  during  temporary  illness 
as  to  persist  in  feeding  upon  them  during  the  remainder  of  his 
healthful  life. 

"In  giving  the  resolutions  that  earnest  consideration  which 
you  request  of  me,  I  can  not  overlook  the  fact  that  the  meeting, 
speak  as  '  Democrats.'  Nor  can  I,  with  full  respect  for  their 
known  intelligence,  and  the  fairly  presumed  deliberation  with 
which  they  prepared  their  resolutions,  be  permitted  to  suppose 
that  this  occurred  by  accident,  or  in  any  way  other  than  that 
they  preferred  to  designate  themselves  'Democrats'  rather  than 
*American  citizens.'  In  this  time  of  national  peril,  I  would  have 
preferred  to  meet  you  upon  a  level  one  step  higher  than  any 
party  platform,  because  I  aiii  sure  that,  from  such  more  elevated 
position,  we  could  do  better  battle  for  the  country  we  all  love 
than  we  possibly  can  from  those  lower  ones,  where,  from  the  force 
of  habit,  the  prejudices  of  the  past,  and  selfish  hopes  of  the 
future,  we  are  sure  to  expend  much  of  our  ingenuity  and  strength 
in  finding  fault  with  and  aiming  blows  at  each  other.  But  since 
you  have  denied  me  this,  I  will  yet  be  thankful,  for  the  country's 
sake,  that  not  all  Democrats  have  done  so.  He  on  whose  dis- 
cretionary judgment  Mr.  Vallandigham  was  arrested  and  tried  is 
a  Democrat,  having  no  old  party  affinity  with  me;  and  the  judge 
who  rejected  the  constitutional  view  expressed  in  these  resolu- 
tions, by  refusing  to  discharge  Mr.  Vallandigham  on  habeas  corpus, 
is  a  Democrat  of  better  days  than  these,  having  received  his 
judicial  mantle  at  the  hands  of  President  Jackson.  And  still 
more,  of  all  those  Democrats  who  are  nobly  exposing  their  lives 
and  shedding  their  blood  on  the  battle-field,  I  have  learned  that 
many  approve  the  course  taken  with  Mr.  Vallandigham,  while  I 
have  not  heard  of  a  single  one  condemning  it.  I  can  not  assert 
that  there  are  none  such.  And  the  name  of  President  Jackson 
recalls  an  instance  of  pertinent  history.  After  the  battle  of  New 
Orleans,  and  while  the  fact  that  the  treaty  of  peace  had  been 
concluded  wOjS  well  known  in  the  city,  but  before  oflicial  knowl- 
edge of  it  had  arrived.  General  Jackson  still  maintained  martial 
or  military  law.  Now,  that  it  could  be  said  the  war  w^as  over, 
the  clamor  against  martial  law,  w^hich  had  existed  from  the  first, 
grew  more  furious.    Among  other  things,  a  Mr.  Louaillier  pub- 
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lished  a  denunciatory  newspaper  article.  General  Jackson  ar- 
rested him.  A  lawyer  by  the  name  of  Morel  procured  the  United 
States  Judge  Hall  to  order  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  to  relieve  Mr. 
Louaillier.  General  Jackson  arrested  both  the  lawyer  and  the 
judge.  A  Mr.  Hollander  ventured  to  say,  of  some  part  of  the 
matter,  that  'it  was  a  dirty  trick.'  General  Jackson  arrested  him. 
"When  the  officer  undertook  to  serve  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
General  Jackson  took  it  from  him,  and  sent  him  away  with  a 
copy.  Holding  the  judge  in  custody  a  few  days,  the  General  sen*t 
him  beyond  the  limits  of  his  encampment,  and  set  him  at  liberty, 
with  an  order  to  remain  till  the  ratification  of  peace  should  be 
regularly  announced,  or  until  the  British  should  have  left  the 
Southern  coast.  A  day  or  two  more  elapsed,  the  ratification 
of  the  treaty  of  peace  was  regularly  announced,  and  the  judg« 
and  others  were  fully  liberated.  A  few  days  more,  and  the  judge 
called  General  Jackson  into  court,  and  fined  him  a  thousand 
dollars  for  having  arrested  him  and  the  others  named.  The 
General  paid  the  fine,  and  there  the  matter  rested  for  nearly 
thirty  years,  when  Congress  refunded  principal  and  interest.  The 
late  Senator  Douglas,  then  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  took 
a  leading  part  in  the  debates,  in  which  the  constitutional  question 
was  much  discussed.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  whom  the  jour- 
nals would  show  to  have  voted  for  the  measure. 

"It  may  be  remarked,  first,  that  we  had  the  same  Constitution 
then  as  now ;  secondly',  that  we  then  had  a  case  of  invasion,  and 
now  we  have  a  case  of  rebellion ;  and,  thirdly,  that  the  permanent 
right  of  the  people  to  public  discussion,  the  liberty  of  speech  and 
of  the  press,  the  trial  by  jury,  the  law  of  evidence,  and  the  habeas 
corpus  suffered  no  detriment  whatever  by  that  conduct  of  General 
Jackson,  or  its  subsequent  approval  by  the  American  Congress. 

"And  yet,  let  me  say  that,  in  my  own  discretion,  I  do  not  know 
whether  I  would  have  ordered  the  arrest  of  Mr.  Vallundigham. 
While  I  can  not  shift  the  responsibility  from  myself,  I  hold  that, 
as  a  general  rule,  the  commander  in  the  field  is  the  better  judge 
of  the  necessity  in  any  particular  case.  Of  course,  I  must  practice 
a  general  directory  and  revisory  power  in  the  matter. 

"One  of  the  resolutions  expresses  the  opinion  of  the  meeting, 
that  arbitrary  arrests  will  have  the  eftect  to  divide  and  distract 
those  who  should  be  united  in  suppressing  the  rebellion,  and  I 
am  specifically  called  on  to  discharge  Mr.  Vallandigham.  I  regard 
this  as,  at  least,  a  fair  appeal  to  me  on  the  expediency  of  exer- 
cising a  constitutional  power  which  I  think  exists.  In  response 
to  such  appeal,  I  have  to  say  it  gave  me  pain  when  I  learned  that 
Mr.  Vallandigham  had  been  arrested — that  is,  I  was  pained  that 
there  should  have  seemed  to  be  a  necessity  for  arresting  him — and 
that  it  will  aftbrd  me  great  pleasure  to  discharge  him  so  soon  as 
I  can,  by  any  means,  believe  the  public  safety  will  not  suffer  by 
it.  I  further  say  that,  as  the  war  progresses,  it  appears  to  me 
opinion  and  action,  which  were  in  great  confusion  at  first,  take 
shape  and  fall  into  more  regular  channels,  so  that  the  necessity 
for  strong  dealing  with  them  gradually  decreases.    I  have  every 
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reason  to  desire  that  it  should  cease  altogether,  and  far  from  the 
least  is  my  regard  for  the  opinions  and  wishes  of  those  who,^like 
the  meeting  at  Albany,  declare  their  purpose  to  sustam  the  (gov- 
ernment in  every  constitutional  and  lawful  measure  to  suppress 
the  rebellion.  Still,  I  must  continue  to  so  much  as  may  seem^^to 
be  required  by  the  public  safety.  A.  Lincoln.' 

The  friends  of  Mr.  Vallandigham  in  Ohio  were  not  satisfied 
with  this  answer,  and  determined  to  try  whether  they  could  not 
get  some  expression  from  Mr.  Lincoln  that  would  be  better  adapted 
to  their  use,  as  an  electioneering  document  against  hira  and  the 
friends  of  the  administration,  than  this  letter  to  the  New  York 
Democracy.  Accordingly,  they  met  in  convention  at  Columbus, 
Ohio,  and  nominated  Vallandigham  as  their  candidate  for  Governor 
of  Ohio,  at  the  election  which  was  to  take  place  m  the  fall  of  that 
year  They  also  appointed  a  committee,  whose  duty  it  was  to  cor- 
respond with  President  Lincoln  on  the  subject  of  the  arrest  and 
banishment  of  Vallandigham.  We  give  here  their  letter  to  the 
President,  and  his  answer  in  full : 

THE  LETTER  TO  THE  PRESIDENT. 

"  Washington  City,  June  26,  1863. 
"To  Sis  Excellency  the  President  of  the  United  States: 

"The  undersigned,  having  been  appointed  a  committee,  under 
the  authority  of  the  resolutions  of  the  State  Convention,  held  at 
the  city  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  on  the  11th  instant,  to  communicate 
with  you  on  the  subject  of  the  arrest  and  banishment  ot  Clement 
L.  Vallandigham,  most  respectfully  submit  the  following  as  the 
resolutions  of  that  convention,  bearing  upon  the  subject  ot  this 
communication,  and  ask  of  your  Excellency  their  earnest  consid- 
eration; and  they  deem  it  proper  to  state  that  the  convention 
was  one  in  which  all  parts  of  the  state  were  represented,  and  one 
of  the  most  respectable,  as  to  character  and  numbers,  and  one  of 
the  most  earnest  and  sincere  in  support  of  the  Constitution  and 
Union,  ever  held  in  that  state :  ,    .     -,     ^       i  ^.        v    ■^^ 

''Besolced,  1.  That  the  will  of  the  people  is  the  foundation  ot  aU 
free  government;  that  to  give  effect  to  this  will,  free  thought,  free 
speech,  and  a  free  press  are  absolutely  indispensable.  Without 
free  discussion,  there  is  no  certainty  of  sound  judgment;  without 
sound  iudgment,  there  can  be  no  wise  governmeiit. 

"2  That  it  is  an  inherent  and  constitutional  right  ot  the  people, 
to  discuss  all  measures  of  their  Government,  and  to  approve  or  dis- 
approve, as  to  their  best  judgment  seems  right;  that  they  have 
a  Hke  ri^-ht  to  propose  and  advocate  that  policy  which  m  their 
judgment  is  best,  and  to  argue  and  vote  against  whatever  policy 
seems  to  them' to  violate  the  Constitution,  to  impair  their  liberties, 
or  to  be  detrimental  to  their  welfare.  ,     ,  ,    ,,        u    ^x.  • 

«  3  That  these  and  all  other  rights,  guaranteed  to  them  by  tbeiF 
constitutions,  are  their  rights  in  time  of  war  as  well  as  m  time  of 
peace  and  of  far  more  value  afed  necessity  ia  war  th^  m  peace; 
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for  in  peace,  liberty,  security,  and  property  are  seldom  endangered; 
in  war  they  are  ever  in  peril. 

"4.  That  we  now  say  to  all  whom  it  may  conceru,  not  by 
way  of  threat,  but  calmly  and  firmly,  that  we  will  not  surrender 
these  rights,  nor  submit  to  their  forcible  violation.  We  will  obey 
the  laws  ourselves,  and  all  others  must  obey  them. 

"11.  That  Ohio  will  adhere  to  the  Constitution  and  the  Union 
as  the  best,  it  may  be  the  last,  hope  of  popular  freedom,  and  for  all 
wrongs  which  may  have  been  committed,  or  evils  which  may 
exist,  will  seek  redress,  under  the  Constitution  and  within  the 
Union,  by  the  peaceful  but  powerful  agency  of  the  suffrages  of  a 
free  people. 

"  14.  That  we  will  earnestly  support  every  constitutional  measure 
tending  to  preserve  the  Union  of  the  states,  '^o  men  have  a  greater 
interest  in  its  preservation  than  we  have — none  desire  it  more ; 
there  are  none  w^ho  will  make  greater  sacrifices  or  endure  more 
than  we  will  to  accomplish  that  end.  AVe  are,  as  we  ever  have 
been,  the  devoted  friends  of  the  Constitution  and  Union,  and  we 
have  no  sympathy  with  the  enemies  of  either. 

"15.  That  the  arrest,  imprisonment,  pretended  trial,  and  actual 
banishment  of  Clement  L.  Vallandigham,  a  citizen  of  the  State  of 
Ohio,  not  belonging  to  the  land  or  naval  forces  of  the  United 
States,  nor  to  the  militia  in  actual  service,  by  alleged  military 
authority,  for  no  other  pretended  crime  than  that  of  uttering 
words  of  legitimate  criticism  upon  the  conduct  of  the  administra- 
tion in  power,  and  of  appealing  to  the  ballot-box  for  a  change  of 
policy — said  arrest  and  military  trial  taking  place  where  the 
courts  of  law  are  open  and  unobstructed,  and  for  no  act  dono 
within  the  sphere  of  active  military  operations,  in  carrying  on  the 
war — we  regard  as  a  palpable  violation  of  the  following  provisions 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States : 

"(1.)  'Congress  shall  make  no  law  ....  abridging  the 
freedom  of  speech  or  of  the  press,  or  the  right  of  the  people 
peaceably  to  assemble,  and  to  petition  the  Government  for  a  re- 
dress of  grievances. 

"(2.)  'The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  in  their  persons, 
houses,  papers,  and  efiects,  against  unreasonable  searches  and  seiz- 
ures, shall  not  be  violated;  and  no  warrants  shall  issue,  but  upon 
probable  cause,  supported  by  oath  or  affirmation,  and  particularly 
describing  the  place  to  be  searched,  and  the  persons  or  things  to 
be  seized. 

"  (3.)  'N"o  person  shall  be  held  to  answer  for  a  capital  or  other- 
wise infamous  crime,  unless  on  a  presentment  or  indictment  of  a 
grand  jury,  except  in  cases  arising  in  the  land  or  naval  forces,  or 
in  the  militia,  when  in  actual  service,  in  time  of  war  or  public 
danger. 

"(4.)  'In  all  criminal  prosecutions,  the  accused  shall  enjoy  the 
right  to  a  speedy  and  public  trial,  by  an  impartial  jury  of  the  state 
and  district  wherein  the  crime  shall  have  been  committed,  which 
district  shall  have  been  previously  ascertained  by  law.' 

"And  we  furthermore  denounce  said  arrest,  trial,  and  banish- 
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ment  as  a  direct  insult  offered  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  of 
Ohio-,  by  whose  organic  law  it  is  declared  that  no  person  shall  be 
transported  out  of  the  state  for  any  offense  committed  within  the 
same. 

"16.  That  Clement  L.  Yallandigham  was,  at  the  time  of  his  ar- 
rest, a  prominent  candidate  for  nomination  by  the  Democratic 
Earty  of  Ohio  for  the  office  of  Governor  of  the  state;  that  the 
democratic  party  was  fully  competent  to  decide  whether  he  is  a 
fit  man  for  that  nomination,  and  that  the  attempt  to  deprive  them 
of  that  right,  by  his  arrest  and  banishment,  was  an  unmerited  im- 
putation upon  their  intelligence  and  loyalty,  as  well  as  a  violation 
of  the  Constitution. 

"17.  That  we  respectfully,  but  most  earnestly,  call  upon  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  restore  Clement  L,  Yallandig- 
ham to  his  home  in  Ohio,  and  that  a  committee  of  one  from  each 
Congressional  district  of  the  state,  to  be  selected  by  the  presiding 
officer  of  this  convention,  is  hereby  appointed  to  present  this  ap- 
plication to  the  President. 

"  The  undersigned,  in  the  discharge  of  the  duty  assigned  them, 
do  not  think  it  necessary  to  reiterate  the  facts  connected  with  the 
arrest,  trial,  and  banishment  of  Mr.  Vallandigham — they  are  well 
known  to  the  President,  and  are  of  public  history — nor  to  enlarge 
upon  the  positions  taken  by  the  convention,  nor  to  recapitulate 
the  constitutional  provisions  which  it  is  believed  have  been  con- 
ti'avened ;  they  have  been  stated  at  length  and  with  clearness  in 
the  resolutions  which  have  been  recited.  The  undersigned  con- 
tent themselves  with  brief  reference  to  other  suggestions  pertinent 
to  the  subject. 

"They  do  not  call  upon  your  Excellency  as  suppliants,  praying 
the  revocation  of  the  order  banishing  Mr.  Vallandigham  as  a 
favor  \  but,  by  the  authority  of  a  convention  representing  a  ma- 
jority of  the  citizens  of  the  state  of  Ohio,  they  respectfully  as|i  it 
as  a  right  due  to  an  American  citizen,  in  whose  personal  injury  the 
sovereignty  and  dignity  of  the  people  of  Ohio,  as  a  free  state,  have 
been .  offended.  And  this  duty  they  perform  the  more  cordially 
from  the  consideration  that,  at  a  time  of  great  national  emergency, 
pregnant  with  danger  to  our  Federal  Union,  it  is  all-important 
that  the  true  friends  of  the  Constitution  and  the  Union,  however 
they  may  differ  as  to  the  mode  of  administering  the  Government, 
and  the  measures  most  likely  to  be  successful  in  the  maintenance 
of  the  Constitution  and  the  restoration  of  the  Union,  should  not 
be  thrown  into  hostile  conflict  with  each  other. 

"The  arrest,  unusual  trial,  and  banishment  of  Mr.  Vallandigham 
have  created  widespread  and  alarming  disaffection  among  the  peo- 
ple of  the  state,  not  only  endangering  the  harmony  of  the  friends 
of  the  Constitution  and  the  Union,  and  tending  to  disturb  the 

Seace  and  tranquillity  of  the  state,  but  also  impairing  that  confi- 
ence  in  the  fidelity  of  your  administration  to  the  great  land- 
marks of  free  government,  essential  to  a  peaceful  and  successful 
enforcement  of  the  laws  in  Ohio. 
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"  You  are  reported  to  have  used,  in  a  public  communicati&n  on ' 
this  subject,  the  following  language : 

"'It  gave  me  pain  when  I  learned  that  Mr.  Yallandigham  had 
been  arrested — that  is,  I  was  pained  that  there  should  have 
seemed  to  be  a  necessity  for  arresting  him — and  that  it  wall  afford 
me  great  pleasure  to  discharge  him,  so  soon  as  I  can  bj  any 
means  believe  the  public  safety  will  not  suiFer  by  it.' 

"  The  undersigned  assure  your  Excellency,  from  our  personal 
knowledge  of  the  feelings  of  the  people  of  Ohio,  that  the  public 
safety  will  be  far  more  endangered  by  continuing  Mr.  Yallandig- 
ham in  exile  than  by  releasing  him.  It  may  be  true  that  persons 
difi'eriug  from  him  in  political  views  may  be  found,  in  Ohio  and 
elsewhere,  who  will  express  a  different  opinion  j  but  they  are 
certainly  mistaken. 

"  Mr.  Yallandigham  may  differ  with  the  President,  and  even 
•vdth  some  of  his  own  political  party,  as  to  the  true  and  most  ef- 
fectual means  of  maintaining  the  Constitution  and  restoring  the 
Union ;  but  this  difference  of  opinion  docs  not  prove  him  to  be 
unfaithful  to  his  duties  as  an  American  citizen.  If  a  man,  de- 
votedly attached  to  the  Constitution  and  the  Union,  conscien- 
tiously believes  that,  from  the  inherent  nature  of  the  federal  com- 
pact, the  war,  in  the  present  condition  of  things  in  this  country, 
can  not  be  used  as  a  means  of  restoring  the  Union ;  or  that  a  war 
to  subjugate  a  part  of  the  states,  or  a  wa''*^  revolutionize  the  social 
system  in  a  part  of  the  states  '^'^'i','  ^oc  restore,  but  would  inev- 
itably result  in  the  final  dc^iti-uction  of  both  the  Constitution  and 
the  Union,  is  he  not  to  be  allowed  the  right  of  an  American  cit- 
izen, to  appeal  to  the  judgment  of  the  people  for  a  change  of 
policy  by  the  constitutional  remedy  of  the  ballot-box? 

"During  the  war  with  Mexico,  many  of  the  political  opponents 
of  the  administration  then  in  power  thought  it  their  duty  to  op- 
pose and  denounce  the  war,  and  to  urge  before  the  people  of  the 
country  that  it  was  unjust,  and  proscuted  for  unholy  purposes. 
With  equal  reason  it  might  have  been  said  of  them  that  their  dis- 
cussions before  the  people  were  calculated  to  discourage  enlist- 
ments, 'to  prevent  the  raising  of  troops,'  and  to  induce  desertions 
from  the  army,  and  leave  the  Government  without  an  adequate 
military  force  to  carry  on  the  war.  If  the  freedom  of  speech  and 
of  the  press  are  to  be  suspended  in  time  of  war,  then  the  essen- 
tial element  of  popular  government  to  effect  a  change  of  policy  in 
the  constitutional  mode  is  at  an  end.  The  freedom  of  speect  and 
of  the  press  is  indispensable  and  necessarily  incident  to  the  nature 
of  popular  government  itself.  If  any  inconvenience  or  evils  anse 
from  its  exercise,  they  are  unavoidable. 

"On  this  subject  you  are  reported  to  have  said  further: 

*' '  It  is  asserted,  in  substance,  that  Mr.  Yallandigham  was,  by 
a  military  commander,  seized  and  tried  "for  no  other  reason  than 
words  addressed  to  a  public  meeting  in  criticism  of  the  course  of 
the  administration,  and  in  condemnation  of  the  military  order  of 
the  general."  ,Now,  if  there  be  no  mistake  about  this,  if  thcjje 
was  no  other  reason  for  the  arrest,  then  I  concede  that  the  aruest 
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was  wrong.  But  the  arrest,  I  understand,  was  made  for  a  very  dif- 
ferent reason.  Mr.  Vallandigham  avows  his  hostility  to  the  war  on 
the  part  of  the  Union,  and  his  arrest  was  made  because  he  was 
laboring,  with  some  effect,  to  prevent  the  raising  of  troops,  to  en- 
courage desertions  from  the  army,  and  to  leave  the  rebellion  with- 
out an  adequate  military  force  to  suppress  it.  He  was  not  ar- 
rested because  he  was  damaging  the  political  prospects  of  the 
administration,  or  the  personal  interest  of  the  commanding  gen- 
eral, but  because  he  was  damaging  the  army,  upon  the  existence 
and  vigor  of  which  the  life  of  the  nation  depends.  He  was  war- 
ring upon  the  military,  and  this  gave  the  military  constitutional 
jurisdiction  to  lay  hands  upon  him.  If  Mr.  Vallandigham  was 
not  damaging  the  niilitary  power  of  the  country,  then  his  arrest 
was  made  on  mistake  of  facts,  which  I  would  be  glad  to  correct 
on  reasonable  satisfactory  evidence.' 

"In  answer  to  this,  permit  the  undersigned  to  say,  first,  that 
neither  the  charge  nor  the  specifications  in  support  of  the  charge 
on  which  Mr.  Vallandigham  was  tried,  impute  to  him  the  act  of 
laboring  either  to  prevent  the  raising  of  troops  or  to  encourage 
desertions  from  the  army ;  secondly,  that  no  evidence  on  the  trial 
was  ofi'ered  with  a  view  .to  support,  or  even  tended  to  support, 
any  such  charge.  In  what  instance  and  by  what  act  did  he 
either  discourage  enlistments  or  encourage  desertions  in  the 
army?  Who  is  the  man  who  was  discouraged  from  enlisting 
and  who  encouraged  to  desert  by  any  act  of  Mr.  Vallandigham  ? 
If  it  be  assumed  that,  perchance,  some  person  might  have  been 
discouraged  from  enlisting,  or  that  some  person  might  have  been 
encouraged  to  desert,  on  account  of  hearing  Mr.  Vallandigham's 
views  as  to  the  policy  of  the  war  as  a  means  of  restoring  the 
Union,  would  that  have  laid  the  foundation  for  his  conviction  and 
banishment  ?  If  so,  upon  the  same  grounds  every  political  oppo- 
nent of  the  Mexican  war  might  have  been  convicted  and  banished 
from  the  country.  When  gentlemen  of  high  standing  and  exten- 
sive influence — including  your  Excellency — opposed,  in  the  dis- 
cussions before  the  people,  the  policy  of  the  Mexican  war,  were 
they  'warring  upon  the  military,'  and  did  this  'give  the  military 
constitutional  jurisdiction  to  lay  hands  upon'  them?  And,  finally, 
the  charge  in  the  specifications  upon  which  Mr.  Vallandigham 
was  tried,  entitled  him  to  a  trial  before  the  civil  tribunals,  accord- 
ing to  the  express  provisions  of  the  late  acts  of  Congress,  approved 
by  yourself,  July  17,  1862,  and  March  3,  1863,  which  were  mani- 
festly designed  to  supersede  all  necessity  or  pretext  for  arbitrary 
military  arrests. 

"  The  undersigned  are  unable  to  agree  with  you  in  the  opinion 
you  have  expressed,  that  the  Constitution  is  different  in  time  of 
msurrection  or  invasion  from  what  it  is  in  time  of  peace  and  pub- 
lic security.  The  Constitution  provides  for  no  limitation  upon 
or  exceptions  to  the  guarantees  of  personal  liberty,  except  as  to 
the  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  Has  the  President,  at  the  time  of  inva- 
sion or  insurrection,  the  right  to  engraft  limitations  or  exceptions 
VOL.  n — 32 
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upon  these  constitutional  guarantees  whenever,  in  his  judgment, 
the  public  safety  requires  it  ? 

"  True  it  is,  the  artitle  of  the  Constitution  whicn  defines  the 
various  powers  delegated  to  Congress,  declares  that '  the  privilege 
of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  shall  not  be  suspended,  unless  where, 
in  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion,  the  public  safety  may  require  it,' 
But  this  qualification  or  limitation  upon  this  restriction  upon  the 
powers  of  Congress  has  no  reference  to  or  connection  with  the 
other  constitutional  guarantees  of  personal  liberty.  Expun^ 
from  the  Constitution  this  limitation  upon  the  power  of  Congress 
to  suspend  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  and  yet  the  other  guarantees 
of  personal  liberty  would  remain  unchanged.  Although  a  man 
miglit  not  have  a  constitutional  right  to  have  an  immediate  inves- 
tigation made  as  to  the  legality  of  his  arrest  upon  habeas  corpus^ 
yet  his  'right  to  a  speedy  and  public  trial  by  an  impartial  jury  of 
the  state  and  district  wherein  the  crime  shall  have  been  commit- 
ted,' will  not  be  altered ;  neither  will  his  right  to  the  exemption 
from  '  cruel  and  unusual  punishments ;'  nor  his  right  to  be  secure 
in  his  person,  houses,  papers,  and  effects,  against  unrcasonablje 
seizures  and  searches;  nor  his  right  not  to  be  deprived  of  life, 
liberty,  or  property,  without  due  proc^ess  of  law ;  nor  his  right 
not  to  be  held  to  answer  for  a  capital  or  otherwise  infamous  of- 
fense, unless  on  presentment  or  indictment  of  a  grand  jury,  be  in 
any  wise  changed.  And  certainly  the  restriction  upon  the  power 
of  Congress  to  suspend  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  in  time  of  insur- 
rection or  invasion,  could  not  atiect  the  guarantee  that  the  free- 
dom of  speech  and  of  the  press  shall  not  be  abridged.  It  is  some- 
times urged  that  the  proceedings  in  the  civil  tribunals  are  too 
tardy  and  ineffective  for  cases  arising  in  times  of  insurrection  or 
invasion.  It  is  a  full  reply  to  this  to  say  that  arrests  by  civil 
process  may  be  equally  as  expeditious  and  eftective  as  arrests  by 
military  orders.  True,  a  summary  trial  and  punishment  are  no.t 
allowed  in  the  civil  courts.  But  if  the  ofiender  be  under  arrest 
and  imprisoned,  and  not  entitled  to  a  discharge  on  a  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  before  trial,  what  more  can  be  required  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Government?  The  idea  that  all  the  constitutional 
guarantees  of  personal  liberty  are  suspended  throughout  the  coun- 
try at  a  time  of  insurrection  or  invasion  in  any  part  of  it,  places 
ns  upon  a  sea  of  uncertainty,  and  subjects  the  life,  liberty,  and 
property  of  every  citizen  to  the  mere  will  of  a  military  com- 
mander, or  what  he  may  say  that  he  considers  the  public  safety 
requires.  Does  your  Excellency  wish  to  have  it  understood  th^ 
you  hold  that  the  rights  of  eve/y  man  throughout  this  vast  coun- 
try, in  time  of  invasion  or  insurrection,  are  subject  to  be  annulled 
whenever  you  may  say  that  you  consider  the  public  safety  requires  it^ 

"  You  are  further  reported  as  having  said  that  the  constitu- 
tional guarantees  of  personal  liberty  have  '  no  application  to  the 
present  case  we  have  in  hand,  because  the  arrests  complained  of 
were  not  made  for  treason — that  is,  not  for  the  treason  defined  in 
the  Constitution,  and  upon  the  conviction  of  which  the  punish- 
ment is  death ;  nor  yet  were  they  made  to  hold  persons  t^o  an- 
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ewer  for  capital  or  otherwise  infamous  crime;  nor  were  the  pro- 
ceedings following,  irfany  constitutional  or  legal  sense,  "criminal 
prosecutions."  The  arrests  were  made  on  totally  different  grounds, 
and  the  proceedings  following  accorded  with  the  grounds  of  the 
arrests,'  etc. 

"  The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  this  position  of  your  Excel- 
lency is,  that  where  a  man  is  liable  to  a  'criminal  prosecution,' 
or  is  charged  with  a  crime  known  to  the  laws  of  the  land,  he  is 
clothed  with  all  the  constitutional  guarantees  for  his  safety  and 
security  from  wrong  and  injustice;  but  that  where  he  is  not 
liable  to  a  '  criminal  prosecution,'  or  charged  with  any  crime 
known  to  the  laws,  if  the  President  or  any  military  commander 
Bhall  say  that  he  considers  that  the  public  safety  requires  it,  this 
man  may  be  put  outside  of  the  pale  of  the  constitutional  guar- 
antees, and  arrested  without  charge  of  crime,  imprisoned  without 
knowing  what  for,  and  any  length  of  time,  or  be  tried  before  a 
court-martial  and  sentenced  to  any  kind  of  punishment,  unknown 
to  the  laws  of  the  land,  which  the  President  or  the  military  com- 
mander may  see  proper  to  impose.  Did  the  Constitution  intend 
to  throw  the  shield  of  its  securities  around  the  man  liable  to  be 
charged  with  treason  as  defined  by  it,  and  yet  leave  the  man  not 
liable  to  any  such  charge  unprotected  by  the  safeguards  of  per- 
sonal liberty  and  personal  security?  Can  a  man,  not  in  the 
military  or  naval  service,  nor  within  the  field  of  the  operations 
of  the  army,  be  arrested  and  imprisoned  without  any  law  of 
the  land  to  authorize  it?  Can  a  man  thus,  in  civil  life,  be  pun- 
ished without  any  law  defining  the  offense  and  prescribing  the 
punishment?  If  the  President  or  a  court-martial  may  prescribe 
one  kind  of  punishnlent  unauthorized  by  law,  wlfy  not  any  other 
kind?  Banishment  is  an  unusual  punishment,  and  unknown  to 
our  laws.  If  the  President  has  a  right  to  prescribe  the  punish- 
ment of  banishment,  why  not  that  of  death  and  confiscation  of 
property  ?  If  the  President  has  the  right  to  change  the  pun- 
ishment prescribed  by  the  court-martial  from  imprisonment  to 
banishment,  why  not  from  imprisonment  to  torture  upon  the  rack 
or  execution  upon  the  gibbet? 

"  If  an  indefinable  kind  of  constructive  treason  is  to  be  intro- 
duced and  engrafted  upon  the  Constitution,  unknown  to  the  laws 
of  the  laud,  and  subject  to  the  will  of  the  President  whenever  an 
insurrection  or  invasion  shall  occur  in  any  part  of  this  vast  coun- 
try, what  safety  or  security  will  be  left  for  the  liberties  of  the 
people?  The  constructive  treasons  that  gave  the  friends  of  free- 
dom so  many  years  of  toil  and  trouble  in  England,  were  incon- 
siderable compared  to  this.  The  precedents  which  you  make  will 
become  a  part  of  the  Constitution  for  your  successors,  if  sanc- 
tioned and  acquiesced  in  by  the  people  now. 

"The  people  of  Ohio  are  willing  to  co-operate  zealously  with 
you  in  every  effort  warranted  by  the  Constitution  to  restore  the 
union  of  the  States ;  but  they  can  not  consent  to  abandon  those 
fundamental  principles  of  civil  liberty  which  are  essential  to  their 
existence  as  a  free  people. 
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"In  their  name,  we  ask  that,  by  a  revocation  of  the  order  of 
his  banishment,  Mr.  Vallandigham  may  be*-estored  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  those  rights  of  which  they  believe  he  has  been  unconsti- 
tutionally deprived. 

"  We  have  the  honor  to  be,  respectfully  yours,  etc., 

"M.  BiRCHARD,  Chairman,  Nineteentli  District. 

David  A.  Houck,  Secretary,  Third  District. 

George  Bliss,  Fourteenth  District. 

T.  W.  Bartley,  Eighth  District. 

W.  J.  Gordon,  Eighteenth  District. 

John  O'Neill,  Thirteenth  District. 

C.  A.  White,  Sixth  District. 

W.  E.  FiNCK,  Twelfth  District. 

Alexander  Long,  Second  District. 

J.  W.  White,  Sixteenth  District.  ' 

James  R.  Morris,  Fifteenth  District. 

George  S.  Converse,  Seventh  District. 

Warren  P.  Noble,  Ninth  District. 

George  H.  Pendleton,  First  District. 

W.  A.  HuTCHiNS,  Eleventh  District, 

Abner  L.  Backus,  Tenth  District. 

J.  F.  McKlNNEY,  Fourth  District. 

F.  C.  Le  Blond,  Fifth  District. 

Louis  Schaffer,  Seventeenth  District." 

THE   REPLY. 

"Washington,  D.  C,  June  29,  1863. 
'■^Messrs.  31.  Birchard,  David  A.  Houck,  George  Bliss,  T.  W.  Bart- 
ley, W.  J.   Gordon,  John   O'Neill,   C.  A.  White,  W.  K  Finck, 
Alexander  I^ng,  J.  W.  White,  George  H.  Pendleton,  George  L, 
Converse,  Warren  P.  Noble,  James  R.  Morris,  W.  A.  ITutchins^ 
Abner  L.  Backus,  J.  F.  McKinney,  P.  C.  Lc  Blond,  Louis 
Schaffer: 
"Gentlemen — The  resolutions  of  the  Ohio   Democratic  State 
Convention,  which  yon    present  me,  together  with   your  intro- 
ductory and    closing  remarks,  being  in  position   and   argument 
mainly  the  same  as  the  resolutions  of  the  Democratic  meeting  at 
Albany,  New  York,  I  refer  you  to  my  response  to  the  latter  as 
meeting  most  of  the  points  in  the  former.     This  response  you 
evidently  used  in  preparing  your  remarks,  and  I  desire  no  more 
than  that  it  be  used  with  accuracy.     In  a  single  reading  of  your 
remarks,  I  only  discovered  one  inaccuracy  in  matter,  which  I  sup- 
pose you  took  from  that  paper.     It  is  where  you  say,  '  The  un- 
aersigned  are  unable  to  agree  with  you  in  the  opinion  you  have 
expressed  that  the  Constitution  is  different  in  time  of  insurrecv 
tion  or  invasion  from  what  it  is  in  time  of  peace  and  public  se- 
curity.'    A  recurrence  to  the  pa^er  will  show  you  that  I  have  not 
expressed  the  opinion  you  suppose.     I  expressed  the  opinion  that 
the  Constitution  is  different  in  its  application  in  cases  of  rebellion 
or  invasion,  involving  the  public  safety,  from  what  it  is  in  times 
of  profound  peace  and  public  security ;  and  this  opinion  I  adhere 
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to,  simply  because  by  the  Constitution  itself  things  may  be  done 
in  the  one  case  which  may  not  be  done  in  the  other. 

"  I  dislike  to  waste  a  word  on  a  merely  personal  point,  but  I 
must  respectfully  assure  you  that  you  will  find  yourselves  at  fault 
should  you  ever  seek  for  evidence  to  prove  your  assumption  that 
I  'opposed,  In  discussions  before  the  people,  the  policy  of  the 
Mexican  war.' 

"You  say,  'Expunge  from  the  Constitution  this  limitation  upon 
the  power  of  Congress  to  suspend  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  and 
yet  the  other  guarantees  of  personal  liberty  would  remain  un- 
changed.' Doubtless  if  this  clause  of  the  Constitution,  improp- 
erly called,  as  I  think,  a  limitation  upon  the  power  of  Congress, 
were  expunged,  the  other  guarantees  would  remain  the  same;  but 
the  question  is  not  how  those  guarantees  would  stand  with  that 
clause  out  of  the  Constitution,  but  how  they  stand  with  that  clause 
remaining  in  it,  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion,  involving  the 
public  safety.  If  the  liberty  could  be  indulged  of  expunging  that 
clause,  letter  and  spirit,  I  really  think  the  constitutional  argu- 
ment would  be  with  you.  My  general  view  on  this  question  was 
stated  in  the  Albany  response,  and  hence  I  do  not  state  it  now. 
I  only  add  that,  as  seems  to  me,  the  benefit  of  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  is  the  great  means  through  which  the  guarantees  of  per- 
sonal liberty  are  conserved  and  made  available  in  the  last  resort; 
and  corroborative  of  this  view,  is  the  fact  that  Mr.  Vallandigham, 
in  the  very  case  in  question,  under  the  advice  "of  able  lawyers, 
saw  not  where  else  to  go  but  to  the  habeas  corpus.  But  by  the 
Constitution  the  benefit  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  itself  may  be 
suspended  when,  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion,  the  public  safety 
may  require  it. 

"You  ask,  in  substance,  whether  I  really  claim  that  I  may  over- 
ride all  the  guaranteed  rights  of  individuals,  on  the  plea  of  con- 
serving the  public  safety — when  I  may  choose  to  say  the  public 
safety  requires  it.  This  question,  divested  of  the  phraseology, 
calculated  to  represent  me  as  struggling  for  an  arbitrary  personal 
prerogative,  is  either  simply  a  question  loho  shall  decide,  or  an 
affirmation  that  nobody  shall  decide,  what  the  public  safety  does 
require  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion.  The  Constitution  con- 
templates the  question  as  likely  to  occur  for  decision,  but  it  does 
not  expressly  declare  who  is  to  decide  it.  By  necessary  implica- 
tion, when  rebellion  or  invasion  comes,  the  decision  is  to  be  made, 
from  time  to  time;  and  I  think  the  man  whom,  for  the  time,  the 
people  have,  under  the  Constitution,  made  the  commander-in-chief 
of  their  army  and  navy,  is  the  man  who  holds  the  power  and 
bears  the  responsibility  of  making  it.  If  he  uses  the  power  justly, 
the  same  people  will  probably  justify  him;  if  he  abuses  it,  he  is 
in  their  hands,  to  be  dealt  with  by  all  the  modes  they  have  re- 
served to  themselves  in  the  Constitution. 

"The  earnestness  with  which  you  insist  that  persons  can  only 
in  times  of  rebellion  be  lawfully  dealt  with,  in  accordance  with 
the  rules  for  criminal  trials  and  punishments  in  timesof  peace, 
induces  me  to  add  a  word  to  what  I  said  on  that  point  in  the  Al- 
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bany  response.  You  claim  that  men  may,  if  they  choose,  embar- 
rass those  whose  duty  it  is  to  combat  a  giant  rebellion,  and  then 
be  dealt  with  only,  in  turn,  as  if  there  were  no  rebellion.  The 
Constitution  itself  rejects  this  view.  The  military  arrests  and  de- 
tentions which  have  been  made,  including  those  of  Mr.  Vallan- 
digham,  which  are  not  different  in  principle  from  the  other,  have 
been  for  prevention  and  not  fot  punishment — as  injunctions  to  stay 
injury — as  proceedings  to  keep  the  peace — and,  hence,  like  pro- 
ceedings in  such  cases,  and  for  like  reasons,  they  have  not  been 
accompanied  with  indictments  or  trials  by  juries,  nor,  in  a  single 
case,  by  any  punishment  whatever,  beyond  what  is  purely  in- 
cidental to  the  prevention.  The  original  sentence  of  imprison- 
ment in  Mr.  Vallandigham's  case  was  to  prevent  injury  to  the 
military  service  only,  and  the  modification  of  it  was  made  as  a 
less  disagreeable  mode  to  him  of  securing  the  same  prevention. 

"I  am  unable  to  perceive  an  insult  to  Ohio  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Vallandigham.  Quite  surely,  nothing  of  the  sort  was  or  is  in- 
tended. I  was  wholly  unaware  that  Mr.  Vallandigham  was,  at 
the  time  of  his  arrest,  a  candidate  for  the  Democratic  nomination 
for  Governor,  until  so  informed  by  your  reading  to  me  resolutions 
of  the  convention.  I  am  grateful  to  the  state  of  Ohio  for  many 
things,  especially  for  the  brave  soldiers  and  officers  she  has  given, 
in  the  present  national  trial,  to  the  armies  of  the  Union. 

"You  claim,  as  I  understand,  that,  according  to  my  own  posi- 
tion in  the  Albany  response,  Mr.  Vallandighara  should  be  released; 
and  this  because,  as  you  claim,  he  has  not  damaged  the  military 
service  by  discouraging  enlistments,  encouraging  desertions,  or 
otherwise;  and  that,  if  he  had,  he  should  have  been  turned  over 
to  the  civil  authorities,  under  recent  acts  of  Congress.  I  certainly 
do  not  know  that  Mr.  Vallandigham  has  specifically,  and  by  direct 
language,  advised  against  enlistments,  and  in  favor  of  desertion 
and  resistance  to  drafting.  We  all  know  that  combinations, 
armed,  in  some  instances,  to  resist  the  arrest  of  deserters,  began 
several  months  ago;  that  more  recently  the  like  has  appeared  in 
resistance  to  the  enrollment,  preparatory  to  a  draft;  and  that  quite 
a  number  of  assassinations  have  occurred  from  the  same  animus. 
These  had  to  be  met  by  military  force,  and  this  again  has  led  to 
bloodshed  and  death.  And  now,  under  a  sense  of  responsibility 
more  weighty  and  enduring  than  any  which  is  merely  official,  I 
solemnly  declare  my  belief  that  this  hindrance  of  the  military, 
including  maiming  and  murder,  is  due  to  the  course  in  which  Mr. 
Vallandigham  has  been  engaged,  in  a  greater  degree,  than  to  any 
other  cause;  and  is  due  to  him  personally  in  a  greater  degree 
than  to  any  other  one  man.  These  things  have  been  notorious, 
known  to  all,  and,  of  course,  known  to  Mr.  Vallandigham.  Per- 
haps I  would  not  be  wrong  to  say  they  originated  with  his 
especial  friends  and  adherents.  "With  perfect  knowledge  of  them, 
he  has  frequently,  if  not  constantly,  made  speeches  in  Congress 
and  before  popular  assemblies ;  and  if  it  can  be  shown  that,  with 
these  things  staring  him  in  the  face,  he  has  ever  uttered  a  word 
of  rebuke  or  counsel  against  them,  it  will  be  a  fact  greatly  in  his 
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favor  with  me,  and  one  of  which,  as  yet,  I  am  totally  ignorant. 
When  it  is  known  that  the  whole  burden  of  his  speeches  has  been 
to  stir  up  men  against  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  and  that  in  the 
midst  of  resistance  to  it  he  has  not  been  known,  in  any  instance, 
to  counsel  against  such  resistance,  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  repel 
the  inference  that  he  has  counseled  directly  in  favor  of  it.  "With 
all  this  before  their  eyes,  the  convention  you  represent  have  nom- 
inated Mr.  Yallandigham  for  Governor  of  Ohio ;  and  both  they 
and  you  have  declared  the  purpose  to  sustain  the  national  Union 
by  all  constitutional  means.  But,  of  course,  they  and  you,  in 
common,  reserve  to  yourselves  to  decide  what  are  constitutional 
means,  and,  unlike  the  Albany  meeting,  you  omit  to  state  or  inti- 
mate that,  in  your  opinion,  an  army  is  a  constitutional  means  of 
saving  the  Union  against  a  rebellion,  or  even  to  intimate  that  you 
are  conscious  of  an  existing  rebellion  being  in  progress,  with  the 
avowed  object  of  destroying  that  very  Union.  At  the  same  time, 
your  nominee  for  Governor,  in  whose  behalf  you  appeal,  is  known 
to  you  and  to  the  world  to  declare  against  the  use  of  an  army  to 
suppress  the  rebellion.  Your  own  attitude,  therefore,  encourages 
desertion,  resistance  to  the  draft,  and  the  like,  because  it  teaches 
those  who  incline  to  desert  and  to  escape  the  draft  to  believe  it  is 
your  purpose  to  protect  them,  and  to  hope  that  you  will  become 
strong  enough  to  do  so.  After  a  short  personal  intercourse  with 
you,  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  can  not  say  I  think  you  desire 
this  cifect  to  follow  your  attitude;  but  I  assure  you  that  both 
friends  and  enemies  of  the  Union  look  upon  it  in  this  light.  It  is 
a  substantial  hope,  and,  by  consequence,  a  real  strength  to  the 
enemy.  It  is  a  false  hope,  and  one  which  you  would  willingly 
dispel.  I  will  make  the  way  exceedingly  easy.  I  send  you  dupli- 
cates of  this  letter,  in  order  that  you,  or  a  majority  of  you,  may,  if 
you  choose,  indorse  your  names  upon  ^  one  of  them,  and  retupn  it 
thus  indorsed  to  me,  with  the  understanding  that  those  signing 
are  thereby  committed  to  the  following  propositions,  and  to 
nothing  else : 

"  1.  That  there  is  a  rebellion  now  in  the  United  States,  the  ob- 
ject and  tendency  of  which  is  to  destroy  the  national  Union,  and 
that,  in  your  opinion,  an  army  and  navy  are  constitutional  means 
for  suppressing  that  rebellion. 

"  2.  That  no  one  of  you  will  do  any  thing  which,  in  his  own 
judgment,  will  tend  to  hinder  the  increase  or  favor  the  decrease, 
or  lessen  the  efficiency  of  the  army  or  navy,  while  engaged  in  the 
effort  to  suppress  that  rebellion ;  and, 

"  3.  That  each  of  you  will,  in  his  sphere,  do  all  he  can  to  have 
the  officers,  soldiers,  and  seamen  of  the  army  and  navy,  while  en- 
gaged in  the  effort  to  suppress  the  rebellion,  paid,  fed,  clad,  and 
otherwise  well  provided  and  supported. 

"And  with  the  further  understanding  that,  upon  receiving  the, 
letter  and  names  thus  indorsed,  I  will  cause  them  to  be  published, 
which  publication  shall  be,  within  itself,  a  revocation  of  the  oraer 
iu  relation  to  Mr.  Vallandigham. 

"It  will  not  escape  observation  that  I  consent  to  the  release  of 
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Mr.  Vallaiidigham  upon  terms  not  embracing  any  pledge  from 
him  or  from  othei-s,  as  to  what  he  will  or  will  not  do.  I  do  this 
because  he  is  not  present  to  speak  for  himself,  or  to  authorize 
othei's  to  speak  for  him ;  and  hence  I  shall  expect  that,  on  return- 
ing, he  would  not  put  himself  practically  in  antagonism  with  the 
po'sition  of  his  friends.  But  I  do  it  chiefly  because  I  thereby  pre-, 
vail  on  other  iuflufential  gentlemen  of  Ohio  to  so  define  their  posi- 
tion as  to  be  of  immense  value  to  the  army,  thus  more  than  com- 
pensating for  the  consequences  of  any  mistake  in  allowing  Mr. 
Vallandigham  to  return,  so  that  on  the  whole  the  public  safety 
will  not  have  sulFered  by  it.  Still,  in  regard  to  Mr.  Vallandigham 
and  all  others,  I  must  hereaftei^  as  heretofore,  do  so  much  as  the 
public  safety  may  seem  to  require. 

"I  have  the  honor  to  be,  etc.  A.  Lincoln." 

Mr.  Lincoln's  good  common  sense  had  again  triumphed,  as  it 
had  so  often  before,  over  his  wily  adversaries.  Instead  of  being 
entrapped  by  them,  he  placed  them  by  the  plain  proposition  with 
which  he  closed  his  letter,  completely  hors  de  combat.  They  were 
compelled  either  to  refuse  to  sign  a  pledge  not  to  do  any  thing 
which  would,  in  their  oion  judgment,  tend  to  hinder  the  increase 
or  favor  the  decrease,  or  lessen  the  efficiency  of  the  army  and 
navy,  while  engaged  in  the  effort  to  suppress  the  rebellion,  or  else 
to  promise  to  do  themselves  what  they  had  been  trying  to  dis- 
suade their  deluded  followers  from  doing  with  all  the  taleutfe  in 
their  power.  Of  course  they  refused  to  sign  the  pledge.  The  ad- 
ministration party  in  Ohio  nominated  as  their  candidate  for  the 
Governorship  John  Brough,  an  old  Democrat,  but  who  had  done 
all  in  his  power  to  support  his  Government  ever  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  rebellion;  and  after  one  of  the  most  exciting  cam- 
paigns in  the  political  history  of  the  state,  resulting  in  the 
largest  vote  ever  polled  in  Ohio,  Mr.  Vallandigham  was  defeated, 
and  his  opponent  elected  by  the  unprecedented  majority  of  over 
one  hundred  thousand,  and  in  all  the  other  states  of  the  Union, 
not  in  open  rebellion,  except  New  Jersey,  the  Union  party  elected 
their  candidates  with  largely  increased  majorities. 

The  good  judgment  of  General  Burnside  in  arresting  the  ring- 
leaders of  the  peace  party  was  very  soon  verified  by  the  course 
of  events  in  '^ew  York,  where  a  less  energetic  commander  al- 
lowed them  to  pursue  their  course  without  hindrance.  The  broth- 
ers "Wood,  Governor  Seymour,  and  a  host  of  other  demagogues, 
had  been,  by  speech  and  press,  exciting  the  ignorant  masses  of 
i^ew  York  city  for  some  months  against  the  Government,  when, 
upon  the  invasion  of  Pennsylvania  by  General  Lee,  the  organized 
militia  was  called  away  to  assist  in  repelling  the  invasion  of  the 
sister  state.  In  this  unpropitious  moment,  when  the  city  was  al- 
■most  bare  from  military  force  of  any  kind,  the  draft — the  most 
odious  of  all  the  war  measures  of  the  Government — was  to  be  en- 
forced. It  commenced  on  Saturday,  the  11th  of  July — the  day 
fixed  for  it — without  disturbance.  Sunday  passed  quietly;  but 
hardly  was  the  drawing  commenced,  on  Monday,  when  a  ajadden 
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attack  was  made  by  an  armed  mob  upon  the  office  of  the  Provost 
Marshal.  The  wheel  was  destroyed,  the  lists  scattered,  and  the 
building  set  on  fire.  The  excitement  spread  through  the  city; 
crowds  gathered  every-where,  with  no  apparent  common  object, 
but  during  the  day  the  movement  seemed  to  be  controlled  by 
leaders  in  two  general  directions.  The  first  was  an  attack  upon 
the  negroes ;  the  second  an  assault  upon  every  one  who  was  sup- 
posed in  any  way  to  be  concerned  in  the  draft,  or  prominently 
identified  with  the  Union  party.  In  the  absence  of  the  militia 
regiments,  the  only  guardians  left  for  the  public  peace  were  the 
regular  police  and  a  few  hundred  soldiers  who  garrisoned  the  forts. 
These  were  too  few  to  protect  the  dozen  miles  between  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  city.  The  mob,  dispersed  in  one  quarter,  would 
reassemble  at  another,  and  for  four  days  the  city  seemed  given  up 
to  their  control.  The  outrages  committed  during  this  time  were 
numerous  and  aggravated.  Xegroes — no  matter  of  what  age  or 
sex — wherever  seen  by  the  inhuman  monsters,  were  assaulted, 
beaten  to  death,  mutilated,  and  hung ;  building  after  building  was 
sacked  and  burned;  gangs  of  desperadoes  patrolled  the  streets, 
levying  contributions  and  ordering  places  of  business  to  be  closed. 
The  fiends  in  human  form  who  composed  this  mob  even  went  so 
far  as  to  sack  and  burn  an  orphan  asylum,  simply  because  the 
hundreds  of  children  sheltered  by  it  were  colored. 

After  the  first  day,  the  riot,  which  was  at  first  directed  against 
the  draft,  took  a  new  turn.  The  entire  mass  of  scoundrelism  in 
the  city  seemed  to  have  been  let  loose  for  indiscriminate  plunder. 
Women,  half-grown  boys,  and  children  were  foremost  in  the  work 
of  robbery,  and  no  man  felt  safe  from  attack.  The  police  force 
did  their  duty  manfully,  aided  at  first  by  the  few  troops  at  the 
disposal  of  the  authorities,  and  subsequently  by  the  regiments 
which  began  to  return  from  Pennsylvania.  In  the  street  fights 
which  occurred  many  of  the  defenders  of  law  and  order  lost 
their  lives,  while  a  far  larger  number  of  the  rioters  were  Idlled- 
Gradually  the  bands  of  rioters  were  dispersed,  and  the  peace  of 
the  city  was  restored.  But  all  this  bloodshed  and  destruction  of 
property  might  have  been  prevented,  if  a  decided  stand  had  been 
taken  a  little  sooner. 

On  the  19th  of  August  the  draft  again  commenced,  and  ample 
preparations  having  been  made  this  time  to  put  down  any  resist- 
ance, none  was  attempted,  and  the  drawing  was  completed  in  the 
next  ten  days. 

"Wlien  the  ringleaders  of  the  July  riots  were  brought  before 
the  courts  of  justice  to  answer  for  the  heinous  crimes  they  bad 
committed,  some  judges  were  found  in  Xew  York  city  venal 
enough  to  attempt  to  shield  them  from  their  dues,  by  the  opera- 
tion of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  To  neutralize  their  power  for 
mischief,  President  Lincoln,  on  the  loth  of  September,  1863,  is- 
Bued  a  proclamation  suspending  the  force  of  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  in  aU  cases  wherein,  by  the  authority  of  the  President,  mil- 
itary, naval,  and  civil  officers  of  the  United  States  hold  persons 
in  custody,  as  prisoners  of  war,  spies,  abettors  of  the  enemy,  per- 
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sons  drafted,  enrolled,  or  enlisted  as  soldiers  or  seamen,  or  in  any 
way  amenable  to  military  law.  This  suspension  of  the  writ  of 
fiabeas  corpus  was  to  continue  "  throughout  the  duration  of  this  re- 
bellion, or  until  this  proclamation  shall,  by  a  subsequent>  one,  to 
be  issued  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  be  modified  or 
revoked." 

On  the  7th  of  December,  1863,  the  Thirty-eighth  Congress  of 
the  United  States  convened.  In  the  Senate,  some  opposition  was 
made  to  the  admission  of  Messrs.  Wiley  and  Van  Winkle,  sent 
from  West  Virginia,  but  on  a  test  vote,  thirty-six  yeas  and  five 
nays,  their  claim  was  recognized,  and  the  oath  of  office  admin- 
istered to  them.  In  the  House,  a  brief  discussion  arose  as  to  the 
right  of  some  members  whose  names  were  omitted  by  Mr.  Ether- 
idge,  the  clerk  of  the  late  Congress,  in  calling  the  roll,  on  the 
ground  of  some  alleged  informality  in  the  wording  of  their  cre- 
dentials. They  were,  however,  admitted  to  seats,  and  the  House 
proceeded  to  the  election  of  Speaker.  There  were  present  one 
hundred  and  eighty-one  Representatives,  ninety-two  being  neces- 
sary to  a  choice.  Upon  the  first  ballot,  Schuyler  Colfax,  of  Indi- 
ana, administration,  received  one  hundred  and  one  votes,  and  was 
elected.  The  organization  of  the  House  was  completed  by  the 
election  of  Mr.  5lcPherson,  of  Pennsylvania,  as  Clerk,  and  Mr. 
Ordway,  of  New  Hampshire,  as  Sergeant-at-arms. 

The  President  sent  in  his  message  on  the  9th  of  December.  It 
was  brief  and  emphatic,  leaving  the  general  details  of  affairs  to 
be  set  forth  in  the  reports  of  the  heads  of  the  Departments.  He 
reported  the  relation  with  foreign  governments  as  eminently  sat- 
isfactory. The  British  Government,  as  was  justly  expected,  had 
exercised  their  authority  to  prevent  the  departure  of  new  hostile 
expeditions  from  their  ports.  The  Emperor  of  France  had,  by  a 
like  proceeding,  vindicated  the  neutrality  which  he  proclaimed  at 
the  beginning  of  the  contest.  The  President  stated  that  foreign- 
ers have,  in  some  instances,  been  naturalized  merely  to  avoid  the 
duties  imposed  by  the  laws  of  their  own  countries,  and  then,  re- 
turning, claim  the  protection  of  this  Government.  He  suggested 
that  it  will  be  advisable  to  fix  a  limit,  beyond  which  no  citizen  of 
the  United  States,  residing  abroad,  can  claim  the  interposition  of 
bis  government.  He  urged  that  the  fact  of  having  voted  should 
be  made  by  law  an  estoppel  against  any  plea  of  exemption  from 
military  service,  or  other  civil  obligation,  on  the  ground  of  alienage. 

The  financial  condition  of  the  country  was  reported  as  favor- 
able. The  entire  nominal  receipts  of  the  Treasury  were  $901,- 
125,674,  the  disbursements  $895,796,630.  Of  the  receipts,  $69,- 
059,642  came  from  customs,  $37,640,787  from  internal  taxes,  $776,- 
682,361  from  loans,  and  the  remainder  from  miscellaneous  sources. 
But  of  these  sums,  $181,086,635,  both  in  payments  and  receipts, 
were  merely  nominal,  money  having  been  borrowed  to  pay  funded 
and  temporary  debt  to  this  amount.  It  was  merely  a  transfer  of 
debt  from  one  account  to  another.  Deductiijg  this  sum  from  both 
sides,  the  actual  receipts  were  $720,039,039,  and  the  actual  ex- 
penditures $714,709,995,  leaving  a  balance  of  $5,329,044. 
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The  navy  consisted  of  588  vessels,  completed  or  in  course  of 
completion.  Of  these  75  were  iron-clad  or  armored  steamers. 
The  armored  vessels  of  the  United  States  the  President  believes 
to  exceed  in  force  and  number  those  of  any  other  power.  They 
were  reliable  for  harbor  and  coast  defense,  but  others  of  greater 
Strength  and  capacity  would  be  required  to  maintain  our  rightful 
position  on  the  ocean. 

Of  those  w^ho  were  slaves  at  the  beginning  of  the  rebellion, 
100,000  were  stated  to  be  in  the  service  of  the  United  States, 
half  of  them  in  the  ranks  of  the  army.  So  far  as  tested,  they 
made  as  good  soldiers  as  any.  In  respect  to  the  slaves  and 
their  future  status,  the '  message  contained  this  emphatic  para- 
graph : 

*'  The  laws  and  proclamations  [respecting  slavery]  were  enacted 
and  put  forth  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  in  the  suppression  of  the 
rebellion.  To  give  them  their  fullest  effect,  there  had  to  be  a 
pledge  for  their  maintenance.  In  my  judgment,  they  have  aided, 
and  will  further  aid,  the  cause  for  which  they  were  intended.  ^To 
abandon  them  now  would  be  not  only  to  relinquish  a  lever  of 
power,  but  would  also  be  a  cruel  and  an  astounding  breach  of 
&,ith.  I  may  add  at  this  point,  that,  while  I  remain  in  my  pres- 
ent position,  I  shall  not  attempt  to  retract  or  modify  the  eman- 
cipation proclamation ;  nor  shall  I  return  to  slavery  any  person 
who  is  free  by  the  terms  of  that  proclamation,  or  by  any  of  the, 
acts  of  Congress." 

The  most  important  portion  of  the  message  was  a  proclamation 
of  amnesty,  which  we  give  herewith  in  full : 

"  Whereas,  In  and  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  it 
is  provided  that  the  President  shall  have  power  to  grant  reprieves 
and  pardons  for  offenses  against  the  United  States,  except  in  cases 
of  impeachment ;  and, 

"  WJiereas,  A  rebellion  now  exists  whereby  the  loyal  state  gov- 
ernments of  several  states  have  for  a  long  time  been  subverted, 
and  many  persons  have  committed  and  are  now  guilty  of  treason 
against  the  United  States ;  and,  *      ' 

"  Whereas,  "With  reference  to  said  rebellion  and  treason,  laws 
have  been  enacted  by  Congress,  declaring  forfeitures  and  confis- 
cation of  property,  and  liberation  of  slaves,  all  upon  terms  and 
conditions  therein  stated;  and  also  declaring  that  the  President 
was  thereby  authorized,  at  any  time  thereafter,  by  proclamation, 
to  extend  to  persons  who  may  have  participated  in  the  existing 
rebellion  in  any  state,  or  part  thereof,  pardon  and  amnesty,  with 
such  exceptions,  and  at  such  times  and  on  such  conditions,  as  he 
may  deem  expedient  for  the  public  welfare ;  and, 

*^  Whereas,  The  congressional  declaration  for  limited  and  condi- 
tional pardon  accords  with  the  well-established  judicial  exposition 
of  the  pardoning  power ;  and, 

"Whereas,  With  reference  to  the  said  rebellion,  the  President 
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of  the  United  States  has  issued  several  proclamations  with  provis- 
ions in  regard  to  the  liberation  of  slaves ;  and, 

'^  Whereas,  It  is  now  desired  by  some  persons  heretofore  engaged 
in  the  said  rebellion  to  resume  their  allegiance  to  the  United 
States,  and  to  reinaugurate  loyal  state  governments  within  and  for 
their  respective  states : 

"  Therefore,  I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the  United  States, 
do  proclaim,  declare,  and  make  known  to  all  persons  who  have 
directly  or  by  implication  participated  in  the  existing  rebellion, 
except  as  hereinafter  excepted,  that  a  full  pardon  is  hereby  granted 
to  them  and  each  of  them,  with  restoration  of  all  rights  of  prop- 
erty, except  as  to  slaves,  and  in  property  cases  where  the  rights 
of  third  parties  shall  have  intervened,  and  upon  the  condition  that 
every  such  person  shall  take  and  subscribe  an  oath,  and  thence- 
forward keep  and  maintain  said  oath  inviolate,  and  which  oath 
shall  be  registered  for  permanent  preservation,  and  shall  be  of  the 
tenor  and  eflect  following,  to-wit: 

" '  I, ,  do  solemnly  swear  in  presence  of  Almighty  God, 

that  I  will  henceforth  faithfully  support,  protect,  and  defend  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the  union  of  the  states 
thereunder ;  and  that  I  will,  in  like  manner,  abide  by  and  faith- 
fully support  all  acts  of  Congress,  passed  during  the  existing  re- 
bellion, with  reference  to  slaves,  so  long  and  so  far  as  not  repealed, 
modified,  or  held  void  by  Congress  or  by  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court ;  and  that  I  will,  in  like  manner,  abide  and  faithfully  sup- 
port all  proclamations  of  the  President,  made  during  the  existing 
rebellion,  having  reference  to  slaves,  so  long  and  so  far  as  not 
modified  or  declared  void  by  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court.  So 
help  me  God.' 

"  The  persons  excepted  from  the  benefits  of  the  foregoing  pro- 
visions are  all  who  are  or  shall  have  been  civil  or  diplomatic  offi- 
cers or  agents  of  the  so-called  Confederate  Government ;  all  who 
have  left  judicial  stations  under  the  United  States  to  aid  the  re- 
bellion ;  all  who  are  or  shall  have  been  military  or  naval  officers 
of  said  so-called  Confederate  Government  above  the  rank  of  colo- 
nel in  the  army,  or  lieutenant  in  the  navy ;  all  who  left  seats  in 
the  United  States  Congress  to  aid  the  rebellion ;  all  who  resigned 
.commissions  in  the  army  or  navy  of  the  United  States,  and  after- 
ward aided  the  rebellion ;  and  all  who  have  engaged  in  any  way 
in  treating  colored  persons,  or  white  persons  in  charge  of  such, 
otherwise  than  lawfully  as  prisoners  of  war,  have  been  found  in 
the  United  States  service  as  soldiers,  seamen,  or  in  any  other  ca- 
.  pacity. 

"And  I  do  further  proclaim,  declare,  and  make  known,  that 
whenever,  in  any  of  the  states  of  Arkansas,  Texas,  Louisiana,  Mis- 
sissippi, Tennessee,  Alabama,  Georgia,  Florida,  South  Carolina, 
and  North  Carolina,  a  number  of  persons,  not  less  than  one-tenth 
in  number  of  the  votes  cast  in  such  states,  at  the  presidential 
election  of  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1860,  each  having  taken  the 
oath  aforesaid,  and  not  having  since  violated  it,  and  being  a  quali- 
fied voter  by  the  election  law  of  the  state  existing  immediately  be- 
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fore  the  so-called  act  of  secession,  and  excluding  all  others,  shall 
re-establish  a  state  government,  which  shall  be  republican,  and  in 
no  wise  contravening  said  oath,  shall  be  recognized  as  the  true 
government  of  the  state,  and  the  state  shall  receive  thereunder 
the  benefit  of  the  constitutional  provision,  which  declares  that 
'  the  United  States  shall  guarantee  to  every  state  in  this  Union  a 
republican  form  of  government,  and  shall  protect  each  of  them 
against  invasion,  on  application  of  the  Legislature,  or  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive, when  the  Legislature  can  not  be  convened,  against  domes- 
iiQ  violence.' 

"And  I  do  further  proclaim,  declare,  and  make  known,  that  any 
provision  which  may  be  adopted  by  such  state  government  in  re- 
lation to  the  freed  people  of  such  state,  which  shall  recognize  and 
declare  their  permanent  freedom,  provide  for  their  education,  and 
which  may  yet  be  consistent,  as  a  temporary  arrangement,  with 
their  present  condition  as  a  laboring,  landless,  and  houseless  clasSj 
will  not  be  objected  to  by  the  national  Executive. 

"And  it  is  engaged  as  not  improper  that,  in  constructing  a 
loyal  state  government  in  any  state,  the  name  of  the  state,  the 
boundary,  the  subdivisions,  the  constitution,  and  the  general  code 
of  laws,  as  before  the  rebellion,  be  maintained,  subject  only  to  the 
modifications  made  necessary  by  the  conditions  hereinbefore  stated, 
and  such  others,  if  any,  not  contravening  said  conditions,  and 
which  may  be  deemed  expedient  by  those  framing  the  new  state 
government. 

"  To  avoid  misunderstanding,  it  may  be  proper  to  say  that  this 
proclamation,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  state  governments,  has  no  ref- 
erence to  states  wherein  loyal  state  governments  have  all  the 
while  been  maintained.  'And  for  the  same  reason,  it  may  be 
proper  to  further  say,  that  whether  members  sent  to  Congress 
fi'om  any  state  shall  be  admitted  to  seats  constitutionally,  rests 
exclusively  with  the  respective  Houses,  and  not  to  any  extent 
with  the  Executive. 

"And  still  further,  that  this  proclamation  is  intended  to  present 
the  people  of  the  states  wherein  the  national  authority  has  been 
suspended,  and  loyal  state  governments  have  been  subverted,  a 
mode  in  and  by  which  the  national  authority  and  loyal  state  gov- 
ernments may  be  re-established  within  said  states,  or  in  any  of 
them. 

"And,  while  the  mode  suggested  is  the  best  the  Executive  can 
suggest  with  his  present  impressions,  it  must  not  be  understood 
that  no  other  possible  mode  would  be  acceptable. 

"  Given  under  my  hand,  at  the  city  of  Washington,  the  eighth 
day  of  December,  A.  D.  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty- 
three,  and  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States  of  America 
the  eighty-eighth.  Abraham  Lincoln. 

"  [By  the  President,]  Wu.  H.  Seward,  Sec'y  of  State." 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  presented  an 
elaborate  exposition  of  the  financial  condition  of  the  Government 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1863,  with  estimates  for  the 
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year  ending  June  30, 1864.  We  give  its  leading  features  in  round 
numbers,  disregarding  all  sums  of  less  than  one  million  of  dol- 
lars. It  was  estimated  that  the  receipts  of  the  Government,  aside 
from  loans,  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1863,  would  be  $180,- 
000,000;  the  amount  was  actually  $124,000,000,  the  deficiency 
arising  from  internal  revenue,  which  it  was  estimated  would  pro- 
duce $85,000,000,  while  the  receipts  were  only  $37,000,000.  It 
was  estimated  that  the  actual  expenditures  of  the  year  would  be 
$693,000,000 ;  the  amount  was  704,000,000 ;  of  this  sum  $590,000,- 
000  were  derived  from  loans,  which  formed  an  addition  to  the 
public  debt.  This  debt,  on  the  1st  of  July,  1862,  was  $508,000,- 
000 ;  the  public  debt  was,  therefore,  on  the  1st  of  July,  1863, 
$1,098,000,000.  The  expenses  of  the  Government  for  the  fiscal 
year  commencing  July  1,  1863,  were  estimated  by  the  Secretary 
at  $749,000,000,  of  which  $161,000,000  were  to  be  derived  from 
customs  and  taxes,  and  the  remaining  $588,000,000  from  loans. 
The  debt  of  the  nation,  according  to  this  estimate,  would,  on  the 
30th  of  June,  1864,  have  been  $1,686,000,000.  The  actual  amount, 
on  the  30th  of  September,  1863,  was  1,228,000,000.  In  order  to 
make  the  internal  revenue  produce  the  sum  of  $150,000,000,  the 
Secretary  recommended  increased  taxes  and  duties  upon  various 
articles  of  luxury,  prominent  among  which  were  that  the  duty  on 
distilled  spirits  be  fixed  at  sixty  cents  per  gallon ;  on  tobacco, 
from  five  to  twenty-five  cents  per  pound;  on  petroleum,  ten  cents 
per  gallon ;  and  on  cotton,  two  cents  per  pound.  The  Secretary 
expressed  the  opinion  that  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  pro- 
curing loans  at  reasonable  rates,  and  subsequent  events  proved 
him  correct  in  this  hope. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  "War  gives  a  brief  resume  of  tlie 
military  operations  of  the  previous  year,  as  follows  : 

"The  victories  of  Stono  River  and  Gettysburg,  the  operations 
before  Vicksburg  and  Port  Hudson,  the  occupation  of  East  Ten- 
nessee, the  battle  of  Chickamauga,  and  the  recent  splendid  suc- 
cesses before  Chattanooga,  and  other  engagements  of  less  note, 
are  events  that  evince  skill,  courage,  and  loyal  patriotism,  and  a 
brilliancy  of  military  achievement  by  the  forces  of  the  United 
States  unsurpassed  in  any  age,  while  the  less  fortunate  battles  of 
Fredericksburg  and  ChanccUorville  manifested  the  spirit  and  for- 
titude of  our  troops  in  a  degree  worthy  of  the  highest  admiration. 
By  the  reduction  of  Vicksburg  and  Port  Hudson  the  navigation 
of  the  Mississippi  River  has  been  opened,  and  the  national  com- 
merce is  rapidly  and  securely  returning  to  that  great  highway  of 
the  continent.  The  rebel  territory  has  been  cut  in  twain.  The 
states  west  of  the  Mississippi  no  longer  furnish  their  ample  sup- 
plies to  the  rebels,  while  the  people  of  these  states  are  showing 
such  signs  of  returning  loyalty  that  a  speedy  restoration  of  civil 
government  may  confidently  be  anticipated.  In  this  view,  the 
reduction  of  the  strongholds,  the  capture  of  prisoners  by  thou- 
sands, and  the  acquisition  of  immense  stores  of  munitions  of  war 
aye  not  more  important  than  the  political  consequences  of  these 
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freat  military  achievements.  The  occupation  of  East  Tennessee 
y  the  forces  under  General  Burnside,  and  the  operations  result*- 
ing  in  the  occupation  of  Chattanooga  and  defeat  of  Bragg's  army 
by  the  forces  under  General  Grant,  not  only  shed  luster  upon 
our  arms,  but,  by  affording  protection  to  a  loyal  population,  they 
can  not  fail  greatly  to  weaken  the  rebel  strength  and  operate 
strongly  in  restoring  the  authority  of  the  Federal  Government. 
Combined  operations  against  Charleston  have  not  accomplished 
all  that  was  expected  from  them ;  but  the  seizure  and  occupation 
of  Morris  Island  by  the  forces  under  command  of  General  Gill- 
more,  the  reduction  of  Forts  Wagner  and  Sumter,  are  exploits 
in  which  the  skill  and  gallantry  of  the  officers  and  the  valor  of 
our  troops  have  been  exhibited  in  a  degree  of  which  the  country 
is  justly  proud. 

In  the  state  of  Texas,  the  flag  of  the  Union  has,  during  the  whole 
war,  been  upheld  by  a  small  force  at  Franklin ;  so  the  rebels  have 
never  succeeded  in  wholly  excluding  Federal  authority  from  that 
state.  The  large  force  under  General  Banks,  now  operating  in 
Texas,  will  afford  protection  to  the  loyal  population,  who  have 
long  been  anxiously  looking  for  sufficient  military  power  to  en- 
able them  to  re-establish  civil  government.  That  p^iod  appears 
now  at  hand.  By  the  occupation  of  that  state,  the  chief  avenue 
of  the  rebels  for  foreign  commerce  and  foreign  aid  is  cut  off.  In 
the  East  the  position  of  military  affairs  has  not  undergone  any 
material  change.  In  June,  the  long  cherished  design  of  the  rebel 
leaders  to  transfer  the  seat  of  war  from  their  own  territory  to  the 
loyal  states  was  undertaken  by  their  favorite  commander  and 
their  principal  army;  but  the  defeat  of  General  Lee  by  the  forces 
under  command  of  General  Meade,  at  Gettysburg,  destroyed  their 
expectations,  and  drove  back  the  enemy  to  his  accustomed  shelter 
in  the  mountains  of  Virginia.  The  armies  of  General  Meade  and 
General  Lee  now  occupy  relatively  nearly  the  same  position  as  at 
the  date  of  my  last  annual  report.  The  numerous  combats  and 
engagements  between  detachments  of  these  armies  have  been  at- 
tended with  perhaps  equal  loss  on  both  sides,  and  without  any 
material  advantage  to  either.  Western  Virginia  is  reported  by 
the  commander  of  that  department  to  be  now  clear  of  any  rebel 
force^  and  the  people  of  that  newly-organized  state  are  enjoying, 
in  comparative  peace,  the  blessings  of  a  civil  government.  The 
military  operations  in  the  North-west  Department  have  routed 
and,  in  a  great  measure,  destroyed  the  hostile  Indians,  and  afforded 
protection  to  the  people  in  that  region  from  Indian  barbarities. 
In  the  Department  of  Missouri  the  rebel  forces  have  been  driven 
beyond  the  Arkansas  line.  ITo  military  operations  have  taken 
place  of  any  magnitude  in  the  Departments  of  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina.  A  threatened  siege  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  by  the 
rebel  General  Longstreet,  was  thwarted  by  the  gallant  energy  of 
General  Dix ;  and  a  siege  of  Washington,  in  North  Carolina,  by 
the  rebel  General  Hill,  proved  abortive.  The  Federal  force  is 
now  firmly  planted  in  every  rebel  state,  and  there  is  reason  to 
hope  that  under  its  protection  the  loyal  people  of  these  states 
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will  soon  cast  oft*  the  yoke  of  their  leaders,  and  seek  within  the 
Union  that  peace  and  security  for  life,  liberty,  and  property  which 
in  blind  madness  were  recklessly  thrown  away.  The  success  of 
our  arms  during  the  last  year  has  enabled  the  Department  to 
make  a  reduction  of  over  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars  in  the 
war  estimates  for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year." 

The  question  of  the  exchange  of  prisoners,  about  which  serious 
misunderstanding  with  the  rebel  authorities  had  arisen,  is  treated 
at  length,  as  follows : 

"  In  the  operations  that  have  been  alluded  to,  prisoners  of  wkr, 
to  the  number  of  about  thirteen  thousand,  have  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy,  and  are  now  held  by  them.  From  the  com- 
mencement of  the  rebellion  until  the  War  Department  came  into 
my  charge,  there  was  no  cartel  or  formal  exchange  of  prisoners; 
but  at  an  early  period  afterward,  a  just  and  reasonable  cartel  was 
made  between  Major-General  Dix  and  the  rebel  General  Hill, 
which  until  recently  was  faithfully  acted  upon  by  both  parties. 
Exchanges  under  that  cartel  are  now  stopped,  mainly  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons :  First.  At  Vicksburg  over  30,000  rebel  prisoners 
fell  into  our  hands,  and  over  5,000  more  at  Port  Hudson.  These 
prisoners  were  paroled  and  suflered  to  return  to  their  homes  until 
exchanged,  pursuant  to  the  terms  of  the  cartel.  But  the  rebel 
agent,  in  violation  of  the  cartel,  declared  the  Vicksburg  prisoners 
exchanged,  and,  without  being  exchanged,  the  Port  Hudson  pris- 
oners he,  without  just  cause  and  in  open  violation  of  the  cartel,  de- 
clared released  from  their  parole.  These  prisoners  were  returned 
to  their  ranks,  and  a  portion  of  them  were  found  fighting  at  Chat- 
tanooga, and  again  captured.  For  this  breach  of  faith,  unexam- 
pled in  civilized  warfare,  the  only  apology  or  excuse  was  that  an 
equal  number  of  prisoners  had  been  captured  by  the  enemy;  but 
on  calling  for  specifications  in  regard  to  these  alleged  prisoners,  it 
was  found  that  a  considerable  number  represented  as  prisoners  were 
not  soldiers,  but  were  non-combatants,  citizens  of  towns  and  vil- 
lages, farmers,  travelers,  and  others  in  civil  life,  not  captured  in 
battle,  but  taken  at  their  homes,  on  their  farms,  or  on  the  high- 
way, by  John  Morgan  and  other  rebel  raiders,  who  put  them  under 
a  sham  parole.  To  balance  these  men  against  rebel  soldiers  taken 
in  the  field,  would  be  relieving  the  enemy  from  the  pressure  of 
war,  and  enable  him  to  protract  the  contest  to  indefinite  duration. 
Second.  "When  the  Government  commenced  organizing  colored 
troops,  the  rebel  leader,  Davis,  by  solemn  and  official  proclama- 
tion, announced  that  colored  troops  and  their  white  officers,  if 
captured,  would  not  be  recognized  as  prisoners  of  war,  but  would 
be  given  up  for  punishment  to  the  state  authorities.  These  pro- 
ceedings by  the  rebel  authorities  were  met  by  the  earnest  remon- 
strance and  protest  of  this  Government  without  effect.  The  offers 
by  our  commissioner  to  exchange  man  for  man,  and  oflUcer  for  offi- 
cer, or  to  receive  and  provide  for  our  own  soldiers  under  the  sol- 
emn guarantee  that  they  should  not  go  into  the  field  until  duly 
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exchanged,  were  rejected.  In  the  mean  time,  well-authenticated 
statements  show  that  our  troops  held  as  prisoners  of  war  were 
deprived  of  shelter,  clothing,  and  food,  and  some  have  perished 
from  exposure  and  famine.  This  savage  barbarity  could  only 
have  been  practiced  in  the  hope  that  the  Government  would  be 
compelled,  by  sympathy  for  the  suffering  endured  by  our  troops, 
to  yield  to  the  proposition  of  exchanging  all  the  prisoners  of  war 
on  both  sides,  paroling  the  excess  not  actually  exchanged,  the 
effect  of  which  operation  would  be  to  enable  the  rebels  to  put 
into  the  field  a  new  army  forty  thousand  strong,  forcing  the  pa- 
roled prisoners  into  the  ranks  without  exchange — as  was  done 
with  those  paroled  at  Vicksburg  and  Port  Hud'son — and  also  to 
leave  in  the  hands  of  the  rebels  the  colored  soldiers  and  officers, 
who  are  not  regarded  by  them  as  prisoners  of  war,  and  therefore 
not  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  pi'oposed  exchange.  The  facts 
and  correspondence  relating  to  this  subject  are  detailed  in  the  ac- 
companying report  of  Major-General  Hitchcock,  Commissioner  of 
Exchanges.  As  the  matter  now  stands,  we  have  over  forty  thou- 
sand prisoners  of  war  ready  at  any  moment  to  be  exchanged,  man 
for  man  and  officer  for  officer,  to  the  number  held  by  the  rebels. 
This  number  is  about  thirteen  thousand,  and  they  are  now  supplied 
with  food  and  raiment  by  this  Government,  and  by  our  benevolent 
and  charitable  associations  and  individuals.  Two  prisoners.  Cap- 
tains Sawyer  and  Flj-nn,  held  by  the  rebels,  are  sentenced  to  death 
by  way  of  a  pretended  retaliation  for  two  prisoners  tried  and  shot 
as  spies  by  command  of  Major-General  Burnside.  Two  rebel  offi- 
cers have  been  designated,  and  are  held  as  hostages  for  them. 
The  rebel  prisoners  of  war  in  our  possession  have  heretofore  been 
treated  with  the  utmost  humanity  and  tenderness  consistent  with 
security.  They  have  had  good  quarters,  full  rations,  clothing 
when  needed,  and  the  same  hospital  treatment  received  by  our 
own  soldiers.  Indulgence  of  friendly  visits  and  supplies  was  for- 
merly permitted,  but  they  have  been  cut  oft'  since  the  barbarity 
fracticed  against  our  prisoners  became  known  to  the  Government, 
f  it  should  become  necessary  for  the  protection  of  our  men, 
strict  retaliation  will  be  resorted  to ;  but  while  the  rebel  authori- 
ties suffer  this  Government  to  feed  and  clothe  our  troops  held  as 
prisoners,  we  shall  be  content  to  continue  to  their  prisoners  in 
our  hands  the  humane  treatment  they  have  uniformly  enjoyed." 

The  Secretary  states  that  the  conscription  had  been  enforced  in 
twelve  States,  bringing  in  50,000  soldiers  and  $10,000,000  of  money. 
The  question  of  abolishing  the  $300  exemption  clause  is  commended 
to  the  consideration  of  Congress. 

The  formerly  much-debated  question  as  to  the  military  capacity 
of  the  blacks,  is  regarded  by  the  Secretary  as  having  been  defi- 
nitely settled  in  their  favor.  "  The  slave  has  proved  his  manhood 
and  his  capacity  as  an  infantry  soldier  at  Milliken's  Bend,  at  the 
assault  on  Port  Hudson,  and  the  storming  of  Fort  Wagner."  In 
the  cavalry  and  artillery  arms  he  thinks  them  equally  apt  and 
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available.     He  recommends  that,  in  pay  and  bounty,  they  be  put 
upon  the  same  footing  as  white  troops. 

The  Secretary  gives  the  operations  of  the  Ordnance  Department 
in  detail,  as  follows : 

"The  specific  duty  of  the  Ordnance  Department  is  to  supply 
arms  and  mujiitions  of  w^ar  for  sea-coast  and  frontier  fortifications, 
and  for  the  forces  in  the  field. 

"  The  expenditures  for  these  purposes,  during  the  last  fiscal  year, 
amount  to  $42,313,630  21. 

"  The  cannon,  small  arms,  accoutrements  and  equipments  for 
men  and  horses,  and  ammunition  obtained  during  the  late  fiscal 
year,  by  purchase  and  manufacture,  were  as  follows:  1,577  field, 
siege,  and  sea-coast  cannon,  with  carriages,  caissons,  and  other 
implements;  1,082,841  muskets  and  rifles  for  foot  soldiers;  282,- 
389  carbines  and  pistols  for  mounted  troops;  1,295,000  cannon-balls 
and  shells;  48,719,862  pounds  of  lead  and  lead  bullets;  1.435,046 
cartridges  for  artillery;  259,022,210  cartridges,  for  small  arms; 
347,276,400  percussion  caps ;  3,925,309  friction  primers ;  5,764,768 
pounds  gunpowder;  919,676  sets  of  accoutrements  for  men;  94,679 
Bets  of  accoutrements  for  cavalry  horses ;  2,281  sets  of  artillery 
harness,  each  set  for  two  horses. 

"An  immense  amount  of  material  has  been  prepared  for  the 
different  arsenals,  and  work  in  wood  and  leather,  in  large  quan- 
tities, is  advanced  toward  completion  for  the  manufacture  and 
repairs  of  all  the  various  machines  and  implements  of  war  in  use 
in  the  service.  The  quantities  of  the  principal  articles  of  ordnance 
materials  in  the  control  of  the  Department  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  the  quantities  of  those  articles  that  have  since  been  procured, 
and  the  quantities  of  those  articles  on  hand  on  June  30,  1863,  are 
ihown  in  the  following  table,  viz :  , 


Siege  and  sea-coast  artillery 

Field  artillery 

Firearms  for  infantry 

Firearms  for  cavalry 

Sabers 

Cannon-balls  and  shells 

Lead  and  lead  bullets,  in  pounds 

Cartridges  for  artillery 

Cartridges  for  small  arms 

Percussion  caps 

Friction  primers 

Gunpowder,  in  pounds 

Saltpeter,  in  pounds 

Accoutrements  for  infantry 

Accoutrements  for  cavalry 

Equipments  for  cavalry  horses... 
Artillery  harness,  double 
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1,052 

231 

437,438 

31,268 

16,933 

863,591 

1,301,776 

28,248 

8,292, 

19,808,000 

84,425 

1,110,584 

2,923,348 

10,93d 

4,320 

574 

686 


n 
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1,064 

2,734 

1,950,144 

338,128 

337,555 

2,562.744 

71,776,774 

2,238,746 

2,204,816 

749,475,000 

7,004,709 

13,424,363 

6,231,731 

1,831,300 

194,466 

216,668 

18,&66 


2,088 

2,481 

1,550,576 

327,170 

271,817 

1,745,586 

50,045,516 

2,274,490 

378,584,104 

715,036,470 

6,082,605 

13,071,073 

None. 

1,680,220 

196,298 

211,670 

17,486 


927 

484 

836,001 

42,226 

82,671 

1,180,749 

23,024,026 

492,504 

151,913,012 

74,246,630 

1,005,629 

1,463,874 

8,155,079 

162,010 

2,498 

6,662 

1,767 
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"  The  resources  of  the  country  for  the  production  of  arms  and 
munitions  of  war  have  only  commenced  their  development,  yet 
their  extent  may  be  inferred  from  the  enormous  quantity  of  sup- 
plies shown  by  the  foregoing  tabular  extract  to  have  been  furnished 
during  the  last  two  years.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war  we  were 
compelled  to  rely  upon  foreign  countries  for  the  supply  of  nearly 
all  our  arms  and  munitions.  Now  all  these  things  are  manufac- 
tured at  home,  and  we  are  independent  of  foreign  countries  not 
only  for  the  manufacture,  but  also  for  the  materials  of  which  they 
are  composed.  The  excellency  of  the  arms  and  munitions  of  war 
of  American  mjinufacture,  which  have  been  supplied  by  the  Ord- 
nance Department  to  the  army,  has  been  so  obvious  that  our  sol- 
diers are  no  longer  willing  to  use  those  which  have  been  imported 
from  other  countries.  The  efforts  made  during  the  war  to  extend 
and  improve  the  manufacture  of  arms  and  munitions,  have  resulted 
in  discoveries  of  great  importance  to  the  country,  in  peace  as  well 
as  war.  Among  the  arts  thus  improved  is  the  manufacture  of 
wrought  iron,  now  rivaling  the  qualities  of  iron  of  Sweden,  Nor- 
way, and  England.  This  country,  until  the  present  year,  has  relied 
upon,  those  countries  for  material  to  make  gun-barrels,  bridle-bits, 
car-wheel  tires,  and  other  articles  requiring  iron  of  fine  quality. 
Iron  of  our  own  production  is  now  superior  to  that  obtained 
abroad." 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  presents  a  careful 
account  of  the  growth  and  existing  condition  of  the  fleet,  with  a 
summary  of  its  operations  during  the  year,  which  we  give  in  full. 
He  says: 

"  The  naval  operations  of  the  year  have  been  varied,  and  more 
arduous,  as  well  as  far  more  extensive,  than  ever  before  under  the 
Government.  A  blockade,  commencing  at  Alexandria,  in  Vir- 
ginia, and  terminating  at  the  Rio  Grande,  has  been  effectively 
maintained.  The  extent  of  this  blockade,  according  to  an  accurate 
table  of  measurement  carefully  prepared  at  the  Coast  Survey 
office,  covers  a  distance  of  three  thousand  five  hundred  and  forty- 
nine  statute  miles,  with  one  hundred  and  eighty-nine  harbor  or 
river  openings  or  indentations,  and  much  of  the  coast  presents  a 
double  shore  to  be  guarded.  In  addition  to  the  coast  blockade,  a 
naval  force  of  more  than  one  hundred  vessels  has  been  employed 
in  patrolling  the  rivers,  cutting  off  rebel  supplies,  and  co-operating 
with  the  armies  in  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion.  The  distance 
thus  traversed  and  patrolled  by  the  gunboats,  on  the  Mississippi 
and  its  tributaries,  is  3,615  miles;  and  the  sounds,  bayous,  rivers, 
and  inlets  of  the  states  upon  the  Atlantic  and  the  Gulf,  covering 
an  extent  of  about  2,000  miles,  have  also  been  penetrated  and 
watched  with  unceasing  vigilance. 

"  The  blockade  is  becoming  more  effective  and  complete.  Prog- 
ress has  been  made  in  repelling  the  rebels  from  the  coast  and 
circumscribing  their  limits.  The  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries 
have,  after  a  protracted,  persistent,  and  severe  struggle,  in  which 
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the  whole  energies  and  efforts  of  the  insurgents  were  engaged  to 
obstruct  and  prevent  our  success,  been  reopened  to  navigation 
and  commerce.  As  the  rebels  have  never  possessed  an  open  port 
for  either  belligerent  operations  or  commercial  purposes,  nor  a 
naval  or  commercial  marine,  their  maritime  trade  and  proceedings 
have  been  chiefly  derived  from  foreign  adventurers  and  foreign 
capital.  If,  in  the  early  period  of  the  war,  the  unscrupulous  and 
unprincipled  traders  who,  in  violation  of  law  and  public  morality, 
embarked  in  illicit  schemes  to  violate  the  blockade  and  furnish 
the  rebels  with  supplies,  were  successful,  the  general  results  of  the 
year,  now  near  its  close,  have  been  to  them  mosfrMisastrous.  The 
vigilance  of  our  naval  forces  and  the  stringency  of  the  blockade 
have  operated  with  great  severity  on  those  who  have  risen  in  arms 
against  their  country,  and  have  caused  heavy  losses  to  those  who 
have  abetted  or  have  been  in  sympathy  with  the  rebellion.  I  do 
not  propose  in  this  report  to  enter  upon  the  details  of  our  naval 
operations  since  my  last  annual  conmiunication,  but  shall  append 
the  official  reports  of  the  officers  themselves,  which  best  narrate 
their  respective  labors  and  achievements.  No  nobler  encomium 
can  be  awarded  them  than  the  plain  statement  of  their  deeds,  and 
no  summary  can  do  justice  to  their  unassuming  communications. 
The  cruising  grounds  of  the  several  blockading  squadrons  remain 
unchanged  since  my  last  report. 

"Acting  Rear- Admiral  Lee  continues  in  command  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Squadron,  faithfully  and  ably  discharging  his  duties  in 
a  position  of  great  responsibility,  and,  in  some  respects,  of  great 
embarrassment.  Seconded  and  sustained  as  he  has  been  by  officers 
of  zeal  and  efficiency,  the  rivers  of  Virginia  and  the  sounds  of 
North  Carolina  have  been  penetrated,  watched,  and  guarded,  as 
well  as  the  entire  coast ;  so  that  all  intercourse  with  the  rebels  has 
been  cut  off,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  port  of  Wilmington, 
to  close  which  has  been  difficult  from  its  two  inlets,  thirty  miles 
apart,  flanked  by  extensive  batteries.  Some  of  the  fastest  steamers 
from  the  Clyde  and  other  quarters,  of  light  draught,  have,  under 
cover  of  darkness,  succeeded  in  eluding  capture,  but  most  of  even 
that  description  of  vessels  have  fallen  into  our  hands  or  been  driven 
on  shore.  With  these  exceptional  cases,  all  foreign  and  coastwise 
commerce  with  the  rebels  has  ceased  in  that  quarter.  At  Wash- 
ington, Newbern,  and  elsewhere  on  the  inner  waters  of  North  Caro- 
lina, and  also  on  the  Nansemond,  York,  and  other  rivers  of  Vir- 
ginia, our  naval  officers  have  been  sleepless  sentinels,  and  they  have 
exhibited  examples  of  heroic  bravery  and  daring,  in  repelling  the 
rebels  and  protecting  and  succoring  the  army  when  in  difficulty, 
which  reflect  honor  on  themselves  and  the  service.    . 

"The  South  Atlantic  Squadron  has  continued  to  enforce  the 
blockade  with  vigilance  and  effect.  It  is  not  known  that  any 
vessels  now  elude  the  vigilance  of  the  fleet,  or  effect  communica- 
tion with  the  rebels  on  that  coast.  So  long  as  the  blockading  force 
remained  off  Charleston,  instead  of  getting  within  the  bar,  the 
illicit  trade  at  that  point  was  prosecuted  Mith  some  success,  and 
no  vigilance  or  activity  could  wholly  prevent  it.    With  a  view  of 
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interdicting  all  traffic,  and,  if  possible,  of  capturing  Charleston  it- 
self, the  original  seat  of  insurrection  and  of  disunion,  preparations 
were  made  by  this  department,  commencing  more  than  a  year  ago, 
for  the  occupation  of  the  harbor  and  the  reduction  of  the  defenses. 
The  completion  of  the  iron-clad  vessels  was  urged  forward  with 
all  the  energy  the  department  could  infuse  into  the  contractors, 
and  such  other  efficient  vessels  as  could  be  made  available  were 
ordered  to  the  squadron,  to  add  to  its  power  and  efficiency.  -Delays 
and  difficulties  intervened,  and  it  was  not  until  the  7th  of  Apnl 
that  a  demonstration  was  made.  On  the  afternoon  of  that  day, 
Rear-Admiral  Dupont,  in  the  new  Ironsides,  accompanied  by  seven 
turreted  vessels  of  the  monitor  class,  and  the  gunboat  Keokuk, 
proceeded  up  the  harbor  and  made  a  vigorous  assault  upon  Fort 
Sumter.  From  some  difficulty  or  defect,  the  admiral's  ship  was 
unable  to  get  into  action,  but  the  others  proceeded  onward  to  the 
attack  and  sustained  a  terriffic  concentrated  fire  from  numerous 

"Owing  to  the  submerged  obstructions,  the  character  of  which 
was  not  "understood,  it  was  not  deemed  advisable  to  attempt  a 
passao-e  up  to  the  citj-,  and,  after  a  contest  of  less  than  two  hours, 
the  s]«-iial  was  given  to  withdraw  the  fleet.  But  comparatively 
sliffht^iuiury  was  sustained  by  the  turreted  vessels,  and  only  one 
life  was  lost  in  this  remarkable  contest.  No  ships  ever  before  sus- 
tained such  a  concentrated  fire,  and  the  endurmg  qualities  of  this 
class  of  vessels  were  fully  proved.  It  was  intended  to  have  renewed 
the  attack  on  the  following  day,  but  this  intention  was  subse- 
quently abandoned,  and  the  vessels  were  withdrawn  fVom  the 
harbor,  under  an  apprehension  that  they  could  not  withstand  the 
storms  of  the  season  and  the  fire  of  the  rebel  batteries.  But  im- 
portant considerations  rendered  it  proper  that  the  force  should  re- 
main inside  the  bar,  and  orders  were  sent  to  Rear- Admiral  Dupont 

to  that  efi'ect.  .  ^.i,     •   •     • 

"The  report  of  the  superintending  engineer,  as  to  the  injuries 
which  the  turreted  vessels  had  sustained,  was  satisfactory,  and  con- 
firmed the  Government  in  its  determination  to  close  eftectually  and 
completely  the  port,  so  as  to  prevent  the  ingress  or  egress  of  a 
single  vessel,  and  also  to  promote  operations  against  the  detenses 
in  the  harbor.  .. 

"Rear-Admiral  Dupont,  having  expressed  a  willingness  to  relin- 
quish the  position  which  he  had  occupied  for  eighteen  months, 
Rear-Admiral  Andrew  H.  Foote  was  detailed  to  reheve  him.  ihat 
brave  and  distinguished  officer  prepared  with  great  alacrity  and 
promptitude  for  the  duty ;  but,  when  on  his  way  to  his  command, 
was  seized  with  fatal  illness,  and  died  in  New  York.  His  associate 
and  second  in  command,  Rear-Admiral  John  A.  Dalilgren,  pro- 
ceeded immediately  to  Port  Royal,  and,  on  the  6th  day  ot  July, 
assumed  command  of  the  squadron.  A  combined  operation  ot 
naval  and  army  forces,  the  latter  under  General  Gillmore,  was  in- 
stituted for  the  occupation  and  possession  of  Morris  Island,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  entrance  to  Charleston  harbor.  After  a  lon^  and 
severe  struggle,  the  army  operating  upon  land,  with  the  eihcient 
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co-operation  of  the  monitors  and  the  Ironsides,  Morris  Island,  with 
all  its  batteries,  was  captured.  Sumter  was  soon  made  a  pile  of 
ruins  by  the  fierce  artillery  of  our  forces,  although  the  rebels  con- 
trive to  continue  a  small  but  powerless  force  there,  under  the 
protection  of  the  surrounding  batteries.  In  the  slow  operations 
of  this  protracted  siege  of  over  five  months,  as  well  as  in  the 
demonstration  of  the  7th  of  April,  both  the  resisting  and  attack- 
ing power  of  the  monitors  has  been  illustrated  and  proven. 

"  Since  the  fleet  under  Admiral  Dahlgren  has  remained  inside 
the  bar,  and  we  have  had  possession  of  Morris  Island,  the  com- 
merce of  Charleston  has  ceased.  Not  a  single  blockade-runner 
has  succeeded  in  reaching  the  city  for  months,  and  the  traffic 
which  had  been  to  some  extent,  and  with  large  profits,  previously 
carried  on,  is  extinguished.  As  a  commercial  mart  Charleston 
has  no  existence ;  her  wealth  with  her  trade  has  departed.  In  a 
military  or  strategic  view  the  place  is  of  little  consequence;  and 
whether  the  rebels  arc  able,  by  great  sacrifice  and  exhaustion,  to 
hold  out  a  few  weeks  more  or  less  is  of  no  importance. 

"The  most  marked  and  extraordinary  conflict  within  the  limits 
of  this  squadron,  or,  indeed,  in  the  service  during  the  3'ear,  and 
in  some  respects  one  of  the  most  significant  and  instructive  naval 
battles  of  the  war,  took  place  on  the  17th  of  June,  in  Warsaw 
Sound,  between  the  Weehawkcn,  a  vessel  of  the  monitor  class,  and 
the  formidable  armored  steamer  Atlanta.  Like  the  contest  in 
Hampton  Roads,  in  March,  1862,  when  the  Monitor  and  Merri- 
mac  were  engaged,  this  battle  was  between  armored  vessels  and 
of  great  disparity  in  size,  but  the  result  was  vastly  more  speedy 
and  decisive.  The  Atlanta  was  a  powerful  steamer,  had  been 
iron-plated  by  the  rebels,  and  prepared  for  war  purposes  at  im- 
mense expense.  In  the  confidence  of  certain  victory  over  her  com- 
paratively diminutive  antagonists,  the  Weehawkcn  and  Kahant, 
she  was  accompanied  by  boats  loaded  with  gay  parties  to  witness 
her  triumph;  but  the  brave  officers  and  men  of  our  turreted  ves- 
sels knew  their  power  and  sought  the  encounter.  This  battle  was 
to  test  not  only  the  vessels  but  the  new  fiftccn-inch  ordinance, 
then  for  the  first  time  brought  into  naval  warfare,  and  concerning 
which  there  had  been,  as  well  as  with  respect  to  the  vessels  them- 
selves, some  variety  of  opinion.  The  conflict  was  so  brief  and 
decisive  that  only  one  of  the  two  monitor  vessels,  though  not 
widely  separated,  and  each  ea^er  for  the  fight,  was  able  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  engagement.  The  ISTahant,  having  no  pilot,  fol- 
lowed in  the  wake  of  the  Weehawkcn,  but  before  she  could  get 
into  action  the  coiitest  was  over.  Such  was  the  brevity  of  the 
fight,  that  the  Weehawkcn,  in  about  fifteen  minutes,  and  with 
only  five  shots  from  her  heavy  guns,  overpowered  and  captured 
her  formidable  antagonist,  before  the  Nahaut,  which  was  hasten- 
ing to  the  work,  could  discharge  a  single  shot  at  the  Atlanta. 
This  remarkable  result  was  an  additional  testimony  in  favor  of 
the  monitor  class  of  vessels  for  harbor  defense  and  coast  service 
against  any  naval  vessels  that  have  been  or  are  likely  to  be  con- 
structed to  visit  our  shores.    It  appears  also  to  have  extinguished 
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whatever  lingering  hopes  the  rebels  may  have  had  of  withstand- 
ing our  naval  power  by  naval  means. 

"Acting  Rear- Admiral  Bailey  has  continued  in  command  of 
the  Eastern  Gulf  Squadron,  closely  blockading  the  Florida  pen- 
insula, from  Cape  Canaveral,  on  the  east,  to  Pensacola,  on  the 
west.  There  having  been  no  important  military  movements 
within  these  limits,  a  close  watch  of  the  coast  and  of  the  ad- 
jacent waters  has  been  maintained  by  the  navy,  resulting  in  the 
capture  of  many  prizes,  and  the  almost  entire  annihilation  of  all 
illicit  traffic.  Some  important  boat  expeditions  for  cutting  out 
vessels  and  destroying  rebel  salt-works  have  been  projected  and 
executed  with  success.  Lying  adjacent  to  Cuba,  and  not  far 
distant  from  Nassau,  the  coast  of  Florida  presented  many  avail- 
able points  for  eluding  the  blockade,  chiefly  by  small  vessels,  which 
were  capable  of  penetrating  the  shallow  harbors  and  inlets  which 
indent  its  shores.  But  the  trade  has  not  been  carried  on  with 
impunity.  More  than  one  hundred  craft  of  various  descriptions 
have  been  captured  or  destroyed  by  this  squadron  during  the 
current  year. 

"  The  duties  of  the  Western  Gulf  Squadron  have  been  diversi- 
fied and  exacting.  For  a  considerable  part  of  the  year.  Rear- Ad- 
miral Farragut  felt  himself  compelled  to  employ  many  of  his  most 
efficient  vessels  in  active  river  service,  co-operating  with  the  army, 
with  a  view  to  reopening  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
expelling  hostile  forces  from  its  banks.  Impressed  with  the  great 
importance  of  this  work,  and  awai'e  of  the  determination  of  the 
Government  to  promptly  and  firmly  re-establish  the  national 
authority  in  that  quarter,  so  that  the  ocean  outlet  of  the  great 
central  valley  of  the  Union  should  be  unrestricted  and  secure^ 
Rear- Admiral  Farragut  committed  the  subject'of  the  coast  block- 
ade to  others  of  his  command,  and  devoted  his  unremitting  per- 
sonal attention  to  the  energetic  and  vigorous  prosecution  of  the 
conquest  of  the  rebels,  to  overcoming  and  reducing  their  batteries, 
and  to  removing  every  obstacle  with  which  they  sought  to  oppose 
the  navigation  of  the  river,  or  to  resist  the  authorities  of  the  Union. 
Soon  after  the  capture  of  New  Orleans,  in  the  spring  of  1862,  and,  as 
the  natural  result  of  that  event,  the  naval  forces  formed  a  junction; 
and  could  the  army  at  that  time  have  furnished  an  adequate  co- 
operating land  force,  the  reduction  of  Vicksburg  might  have  been 
accomplished,  and  the  occupation  and  navigation  of  the  river 
easily  secured.  But  the  omission  to  do  this  gave  the  rebels  op- 
portunity to  immensely  strengthen  Vicksburg,  and  also  to  fortify 
Fort  Hudson  and  Grand  Gulf  in  addition.  'V\niat,  therefore,  might 
have  been  accomplished,  with  comparatively  little  effort,  in  the 
summer  of  1862,  was  a  work  of  immense  and  almost  incredible 
labor  and  difficulty  in  1863.  It  was  indispensable  that  commu- 
nication should  be  opened  with  Rear- Admiral  Porter,  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi Squadron,  and  General  Grant,  both  of  whom  were  operat- 
ing against  Vicksburg.  Rear- Admiral  Farragut,  therefore,  moved 
up  in  strong  force  from  Baton  Rouge,  in  March,  intending  to  pass 
the  batteries  at  Port  Hudson,  but  only  his  own  flag-ship,  the 
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Hartford  and  the  Albatross  were  successful.  "With  these  he  suc- 
ceeded in  approaching  Vicksburg,  and  in  communicating  with 
Rear-Admiral  Porter  across  the  peninsula.  This  gallant  act  of 
Rear-Admiral  Farragut  being  effected,  the  navy  had  command  of 
the  river  between  Vicksburg  and  Port  Hudson,  and  was  enabled 
to  establish  a  blockade  of  Red  River,  and  thus  intercept  the  sup- 
plies from  Texas  destined  for  the  rebel  armies.  The  insurgents 
felt  this  to  be  one  of  the  most  serious  and  fatal  blows  infiioted  on 
them  during  the  year,  and  from  the  effects  of  it  they  have  never 
recovered.  This  accomplished,  the  Admiral  left  his  flag-ship,  the 
Hartford,  and,  returning  below  by  way  of  the  Atchafalaya,  he 
resumed  operations  for  a  final  assault  on  Port  Hudson.  To  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  occasion,  a  force  was  kept  always  ready 
to  co-operate  with  the  army  in  its  movements;  and  on  the  part 
of  the  navy  a  continuous  shelling  of  the  place  from  mortar-boats, 
vessels,  and  a  naval  battery  ou  shore,  manned  by  seamen,  waa 
maintained,  seconding  the  army.  Nearly  three  thousand  thirteen- 
inch  shells  were  thrown  into  the  works  by  the  mortar  vessels,  and 
the  naval  battery  of  four  nine-inch  guns,  used  as  a  breaching  bat- 
tery, performed  good  service.  In  consequence  of  the  capture  of 
Vicksburg,  on  the  4th  of  July,  the  reduction  of  Port  Hudson  be- 
came inevitable,  and  the  garrison  finally  surrendered,  on  the  9th  of 
July,  to  General  Banks,  who,  for  some  weeks,  had  besieged  the  place. 

"This  was  the  last  stronghold  of  resistance  to  the  national 
authority  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi. 

"The  river  being  now  opened  to  peaceful  commercial  pursuits, 
Rear- Admiral  Farragut  turned  over  to  Rear-Admiral  Porter  the 
entire  control  of  the  Western  waters  above  I^ew  Orleans,  and  de- 
parted himself  for  that  city.  Deeming  that  his  long  service  and 
useful  labors  of  eighteen  months  entitled  this  gallant  officer  to 
special  consideration,  the  department  tendered  him  a  respite,  which 
he  accepted,  and  Commodore  H.  H.  Bell,  the  next  officer  in  rank, 
was  appointed  to  command  the  squadron  in  his  absence. 

"The  blockade  of  the  Gulf  has  been,  in  the  main,  efficient  and 
successful,  although  reverses  at  Galveston  and  Sabine  Pass  occurrd., 
and,  for  a  time,  reckless  adventurers  and  foreign  capitalists,  to  some 
extent,  succeeded,  by  perverting  neutral  privileges  and  fraudulently 
abusing  neutral  rights  on  the  Rio  Grande,  in  carrying  on  illicit 
trade  with  the  rebels  through  Matamoras.  The  Rio  Grande,  being 
the  boundary  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  is  open  to 
the  navigation  of  both  countries,  and  could  not,  therefore,  be 
blockaded.  With  a  knowledge  of  this  fact  a  multitude  of  schemes 
were  projected,  and,  under  the  disguise  of  neutral  trade,  Mata- 
moras suddenly  became  a  great  commercial  mart  for  the  rebels 
and  their  friends.  But  the  shrewdly  devised  schemes  were  soon 
interrupted  with  disastrous  consequences  to  most  of  those  who 
participated  in  them,  and  the  occupation  of  the  Rio  Grande  and 
Brownsville  has  put  a  final  termination  to  the  lately  extensive 
commerce  of  Matamoras,  which  is  becoming  as  insignificant  as  it 
was  before  the  rebellion. 

"  The  Mississippi  Squadron  has  been  actively  engaged  in  success- 
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ful  efforts  to  overcome  the  rebels  and  restore  the  national  ascend- 
ency ill  the  great  central  valley  of  the  Union. 

"Rear-Admiral  Porter,  whose  activity,  energy,  and  readiness  of 
resources  eminently  fitted  him  for  that  command,  has  exhibited 
extraordinary  vigor  in  various  naval  expeditions  on  the  Mississippi 
and  its  tributaries,  and  in  zealous  co-operation  with  the  army  in 
most  of  its  important  operations. 

"  The  capture  of  Arkansas  Post,  on  the  White  River,  in  January; 
the  destruction  of  the  batteries  at  Grand  Gulf,  in  May;  and, in  co- 
operation with  the  army,  the  reduction  of  Vicksburg,  which  finally 
surrendered  on  the  4th  of  July,  are  the  most  promtnent  of  the  re- 
markable achievements  of  this  squadron,  some  of  which  are  marked 
by  incidents  of  singular  and  romantic  daring.  In  the  appendix  to 
this  report  will  be  found  correct  records  of  the  extraordinary  ad- 
ventures attending  the  eftbrts  to  get  control  of  the  Yazoo  by 
sweeping  from  its  channel  the  net-work  of  torpedoes,  explosive 
machines,  and  contrivances  for  submarine  warfare,  near  its  con- 
fluence with  the  Mississippi.  These  efforts  were  followed  by  the 
novel  and  singular  "Yazoo  Pass  expedition,"  and  the  expedition 
of  "  Steel's  Bayou  and  Deer  Creek."  On  the  right  bank  of  the 
Mississippi  scenes  of  interest  were  also  enacted  by  the  hardy  sail- 
ors and  boatmen  on  the  rivers  of  Arkansas  and  Northern  Louis- 
iana. The  Cumberland  and  the  Tennessee  have  been  actively 
patrolled  by  our  vigih^nt  and  skillful  naval  officers,  and  the  ex- 
citing chase  of  Morgan  by  our  steamers  on  the  Ohio,  over  a  dis- 
tance of  five  hundred  miles,  intercepting  him  and  his  band  when 
attempting  to  escape,  naturally  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
country.  But  the  great  and  important  exploits  of  this  squadron 
were  in  the  vicinity  of  Vicksburg,  where  the  main  strength  of 
the  naval  as  well  as  of  the  military  forces  were  centered.  The 
magnitude  of  the  defenses  of  this  place,  which  were  intended  to 
repulse  any  force,  naval  or  military,  or  both  combined,  which 
could  be  brought  against  them,  made  the  siege  formidable,  and 
seemed,  for  a  time,  to  defy  all  attempts  at  their  reduction.  In 
overcoming  them,  the  navy  necessarily  performed  a  conspicuous 
and  essential  part.  For  forty-two  days,  without  intermission,  the 
mortar-boats  were  throwing  shells  into  all  parts  of  the  city,  and 
even  into  the  works  beyond  it.  Heavy  guns,  mounted  on  scows, 
commanded  the  important  water  batteries,  and  for  fourteen  days 
maintained  an  incessant  fire  upon  them.  Thirteen  heavy  guns 
were  landed  from  the  vessels,  and  officers  and  men  (where  they 
could  be  spared)  were  sent  to  man  them.  The  gunboats  below  the 
city,  in  co-operation  with  the  army,  were  continually  engaged  in 
shelling  the,  place.  During  the  siege,  sixteen  thousand  shells  were 
thrown  from  the  mortars,  gunboats,  and  naval  batteries  upon  the 
city  and  its  defenses  before  they  capitulated. 

"The  creation  and  organization  of  this  large  squadron,  which 
has  done  such  effective  service  on  the  Upper  Mississippi  and  its 
tributaries,  extending  over  a  distance  of  more  than  three  thousand 
miles,  may  be  justly  considered  among  the  most  wonderful  events 
of  the  times.    It  is  but  a  little  over  two  years  since  we  had  not 
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a  naval  vessel  on  all  these  waters,  where  we  now  have  a  squadron 
of  one  hundred  vessels,  carrying  462  guns,  with  crews  amounting 
in  the  aggregate  to  about  5,500  men.  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and 
Arkansas,  the  upper  portions  of  Mississippi  and  Louisiana,  and  the 
southern  portions  of  those  states  which  border  on  the  Ohio  River 
on  the  north,  have  been  relieved  and  liberated  through  the  in- 
Btrumentality  of  the  gunboats  acting  by  themselves,  or  in  earnest 
and  cordial  co-operation  with  the  armies.  Rear- Admiral  Porter 
has  well  sustained  the  renown  which  the  gallant  and  lamented 
Foote  so  nobly  earned,  and  has  carried  forward  to  successful  re- 
sults a  larger  and  more  powerful  force  than  was  ever  at  the  dis- 
posal of  that  heroic  officer.  In  creating  and  organizing  this 
squadron,  and  arming  and  manning  the  vessels,  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  service  labored  under  many  and  great  disad- 
vantages, for  the  Government  had  no  navy-yard  or  establishment 
of  its  own,  on  which  the  department  could  depend.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  any  Government  yards,  shops,  store-houses,  and  other 
necessary  facilities  and  aids  for  a  naval  establishment,  and  also  of 
mechanics  and  workmen,  it  became  necessary  to  collect  and  send 
out  and  receive  supplies  from  some  central  and  secure  position. 
This  work  has  been  performed  chiefly  at  Cairo,  under  the  super- 
intendence and  management  of  officers  who  have  devoted  them- 
selves to  their  less  conspicuous  but  not  less  indispensable  work 
with  an  assiduity  and  labor  not  surpassed  even  by  their  more 
active  associates  who  were  facing  the  enemy. 

"Allured  by  high  prices  and  the  prospects  of  gain,  mercenary 
adventurers,  as  well  as  rebels  and  rebel  sympathizers,  have  con- 
tinued to  carry  on,  to  some  extent,  illicit  and  contraband  traffic 
between  Maryland  and  Virginia,  rendering  it  necessary  to  main- 
tain a  considerable  force  on  the  Potomac.  The  flotilla,  under  com- 
mand of  Commodore  Ilarwood,  has  kept  a  close  watch  and  guard 
to  intercept  and  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  communication  with 
the  rebels,  and  many  captures  have  been  made ;  but  the  punish- 
ment inflicted  on  those  who  attempt  to  deal  with  traitors  and  fur- 
nish them  supplies,  has  been  so  light  that  these  petty  contraband- 
ists, as  well  as  the  more  open  blockade-runners,  have  carried  on 
their  employment  with  some  degree  of  impunity.  In  one  or  two 
instances  armed  bodies  of  men  have  appeared  on  the  Virginia 
shore,  as  if  with  the  intention  of  molesting  navigation,  but  they 
have  abruptly  fled  on  the  approach  of  a  gunboat.  To  guard 
against  possible  contingencies  at  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  Mary- 
land and  Pennsylvania,  which  terminated  in  the  battle  of  Gettys- 
burg, vessels  were  stationed  at  what  were  deemed  available  points 
along  the  upper  waters  of  the  Chesapeake,  to  co-operate  with  the 
military  authorities.  A  gunboat  was  sent  up  the  Susquehanna 
to  Havre  de  Grace,  another  up  the  Gunpowder,  a  third  up  tlifi 
Backwater,  while  one  was  also  posted  at  Annapolis,  and  another 
at  Wilmington. 

"  The  force  in  the  Pacific  remains  the  same  as  the  date  of  my 
last  annual  report,  with  the  addition  of  the  Saginaw  and  the  Far- 
allones,  storeship,  at  Acapulco. 
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"Acting  Hear- Admiral  Charles  H.  Bell  continues  in  command 
of  the  squadron,  and  has  attended  to  our  interests  in  that  quarter. 
The  vigilance  of  this  officer  and  of  Captain  Thomas  0.  Selfridge, 
commandant  of  the  navj-yard  at  Mare  Island,  with  the  active 
co-operation  of  the  custom-house  and  revenue  authorities  on  our 
western  coast,  has  intercepted  and  suppressed  all  attempts  to  fit 
out  rebel  piratical  cruisers  on  the  Pacific. 

"  The  schooner  J.  C.  Chapman  was  detected  in  the  harbor  of 
San  Francisco,  in  the  month  of  May  last,  and  seized  by  the  sloop- 
of-war  Cyane,  with  men,  armament,  and  military  supplies  on  board, 
evidently  intended  to  prey  upon  our  commerce.  Some  indications 
of  a  scheme  to  fit  out  a  rebel  cruiser  having  been  comnmnicated 
by  our  consul  at  Victoria,  Admiral  Bell  dispatched  the  Saginaw 
to  Washington  Territory  to  ascertain  the  facts,  and,  if  necessary, 
to  take  prompt  measures  in  regard  to  them.  Although  it  was 
ascertained  that  some  proceedings  had  taken  place  sufiicient  to 
give  rise  to  reports  of  a  design  to  tit  out  a  piratical  craft  under  the 
rebel  flag  from  British  waters,  there  were  no  substantial  grounds 
to  apprehend  that  such  a  scheme  could  be  carried  into  effect, 
especially  in  view  of  the  friendly  disposition  and  earnest  resolve 
of  the  colonial  authorities  to  discountenance  and  prevent  such 
illegal  proceedings.  The  Saginaw,  therefore,  returned  to  San 
Francisco  from  a  satisfactory  mission  to  the  north-west  coast. 
The  vessels  of  this  squadron  have,  during  the  year,  visited  the 
principal  ports  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  by  their  presence  strength- 
ened our  diplomatic  and  consular  representatives,  and  imparted  a 
feeling  of  security  to  American  citizens  and  American  interests 
wherever  they  have  appeared. 

"In  the  East  India  and  China  seas  the  Jamestown  and  the  Wyo- 
ming have  guarded  American  interests  during  the  past  year,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  a  disturbance  which,  it  is  to  be  regretted, 
occurred  at  Japan,  all  has  remained  quiet  in  that  region.  In  the 
month  of  July,  while  the  Wyoming  was  at  Yokohama,  informa- 
tion was  received  that  the  American  steamer  Pembroke  had  been 
fired  upon  by  Japanese  vessels.  Commander  McDougal  immedi- 
ately proceeded  to  the  locality  of  the  outrage,  where  he  was  fired 
upon  from  six  land  batteries,  and  a  naval  force  consisting  of  a 
steamer,  a  bark,  and  a  brig.  An  action  of  an  hour  followed,  iu 
which  it  is  stated  that  the  steamer  of  the  enemy  was  blown  up, 
the  bark  sunk,  and  the  brig  made  a  complete  wreck  in  her  upper 
works,  while  considerable  damage  was  done  to  the  land  batteries. 
The  Wyoming  withdrew  after  thus  vindicating  the  honor  of 
the  American  flag,  having  sustained  a  loss  of  eleven  killed  and 
wounded. 

"  I  have  mentioned  in  former  reports  that  the  naval  force  at  the 
commencement  of  this  administration  consisted  of  seventy-six 
vessels,  and  of  these  only  forty-two  were  in  commission.  The 
additions  which  have  since  been  made  have  elevated  the  country 
into  a  first-class  naval  power.  In  the  following  table  an  exhibit  is 
presented  of  the  actual  number  and  description  of  our  naval  ves- 
sels at  the  date  of  my  last  report  and  at  the  present  time : 
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Comparative  Exhibit  of  the  Navy,  December,  1862  and  1863. 


No.  of  I  No.  of 
vpbsbIs.       gUU8. 


Tonnage. 


Navy  at  the  date  of  present  report., 
Navy  at  the  date  of  last  report 


588 
427 


Increase   exclusive  of  those  lost. 


4,443 

3,268 


161      1,175 


467,967 
340,036 


127,931 


Vessels  of  the  Navy  lost  since  December,  1862. 


In  what  Manner  Lost. 


No.  of 

VCBSt'Is. 


No.  of 
guns. 


Tonnage. 


Captured 

Destroyed  to  prevent  falling  into  hands  of  rebels. 

Sunk  in  battle  or  by  torpedoes 

Shipwreck,  fire,  and  collision 


12 

3 

4 

13 


48 
29 
28 
61 


5,947 
2,983 
2,201 
4,854 


Total. 


32 


166 


15,985 


Vessels  placed  under  construction  since  December,  1862. 


Descbiption. 

No.  of 
veBsels. 

No.r.f 
guns. 

Tonnage. 

7 

20 
4 

12 
8 
5 
2 

84 

40 
16 
96 
160 
40 
16 

7,210 

12,280 
12,620 

Double-turret   iron-clads 3,130  tons  each 

Clipper  screw-sloops 3,200  tons  e;ich 

26,400 

17,600 

16,000 

6,000 

Total 

68 

452 

98,010 

General  Exhibit  of  the  Navy  when  the  vessels  under  constriiction  are  com- 
pleted. 


Iron-clad  steamers,  coast  service.... 
Iron-clad  steamers,  inland  service. 

Side-wheel  steamers 

Screw  steamers 

Sailing  vessels. „ 


Total. 


No.  of      No.  of     m^ „. 

vu8sol8.     guiiH.     Tonnag«. 


46 

29 

203 

198 

112 


588 


150 

152 

1,240 

1,578 
1,323 


4,443 


62,518 

20,784 

120,617 

187,892 

70,266 

407,967 


"There  have  been  added  to  the  nav}-  during  the  past  year,  by 
purchase,  some  thirty  tugs,  over  iifty  steamers  for  blockading  and 
Bupply  purposes,  and  over  twenty  other  vessels  for  tenders  and 
Btoreships.  At  least  twenty  of  the  steamers  were  captured  in 
endeavoring  to  violate  the  blockade." 

The  all-important  and  yet  difficult  and  delicate  question  of 
improvements  in  naval  vessels,  is  next  discussed  in  a  very  fair  and 
judicious  manner.     The  Secretary  says  on  this  subject: 

"Upon  the  assumption  that  the  United  States  are  to  occupy  a 
leading  position  among  maritime  nations,  a  primary  object  with 
the  Government  must  be  the  maintenance  of  a  naval  force  ade- 
quate for  defense  against  all  foreign  aggression.    The  thorough 
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transformation  which  has  taken  place  in  the  character  of  naval 
warfare  is  the  result  of  a  change  not  less  complete  in  the  charac- 
ter and  structure  of  naval  vessels.  The  sailing  ships-of-war, 
whose  construction  had  been  brought  almost  to  perfection,  were 
superseded  first  by  paddle-wheel  steamers,  and  they  in  turn  have 

given  place  to  vessels  propelled  by  submerged  screws.  Steamers, 
owever,  are  liable  to  disaster  in  battle  from  which  sailing  ves- 
sels are  exempt.  A  single  chance  shot  may  totally  disable  the 
most  powerful  steamer;  and  this  exposure,  rendering  vessels  of 
this  class  unsafe  and  dangerous,  has  led  to  precautions  and  safe- 
guards for  their  protection  in  the  form  of  iron  armature,  by  which 
a  first-class  man-of-war  is  made  invuhierable  to  the  ordnance  for- 
merly used  in  naval  warfare.  But  this  new  form  of  defense  has 
developed  with  it  a  corresponding  improvement  in  the  form  and 
force  of  attack ;  and  thus  the  proper  naval  armament  of  the  pres- 
ent day,  consisting  of  ordnance  of  a  caliber,  reach,  and  j)Ower 
heretofore  regarded  as  impossible,  has  become  as  novel  and  ex- 
perimental as  the  new  naval  structures  and  defenses  which  it  is 
intended  to  assail.  These  successive  changes,  introducing  into 
naval  war-vessels  powerful  machinery  to  insure  speed,  armature 
for  its  protection,  and  heavy  ordnance  for  assault,  have  led  to  a 
necessary  constant  increase  in  the  size  of  our  ships,  until  the 
attainment  of  sufficient  dimensions  for  a  first-rate  man-of-war 
steamer,  properly  armored,  and  with  suitable  armament  and  room 
for  supplies,  requires  proportions  which  at  first  view  seem  enor- 
mous. Yet  without  such  greatly-augmented  size,  the  essentials  of 
invulnerability,  speed,  heavy  armament,  and  space  for  the  nec- 
essary supplies  for  cruising  operations  can  not  all  be  secured. 

"  In  the  responsible  task  of  applying  to  naval  vessels  and  naval 
armament  the  principles  which  modern  invention  and  improve- 
ment have  developed,  the  department  has  been  compelled  to  pur- 
sue a  path  hitherto,  to  a  great  extent,  unexplored.  The  monitor 
class  of  armored  ships,  with  revolving  turrets  and  a  few  guns  of 
heavy  caliber,  has  proved  itself  to  be  well  adapted  for  harbor  de- 
fense and  coast  service,  and  in  some  emergencies  these  vessels, 
from  their  great  powers  of  endurance,  have  shown  themselves  to 
be  efficient  and  serviceable  in  ofi:ensive  operations.  This  form 
and  description  of  vessel,  which  originated  in  tbe  inventive  genius 
of  Captain  John  Ericsson,  will  perform  not  only  all  that  should 
be  expected  of  them  to  make  our  harbors  secure,  but,  when  of 
enlarged  capacity,  may  supersede  ships  of  higher  pretensions. 
To  maintain  our  rightful  maritime  position,  and  for  predominance 
upon  the  ocean,  vessels  of  greater  size  than  any  turreted  vessel 
yet  completed  may  be  essential.  Not  only  must  they  carry  guns 
of  a  heavier  caliber  than  have  heretofore  been  used  at  sea,  but  in 
order  to  make  long  cruises,  and  to  cope  successfully  with  any 
force,  these  vessels  must  have  all  possible  strength,  endurance,  and 
gpeed.  Their  structure  must,  therefore,  aftbrd  space  enough  for 
full  sailing  power  and  for  the  most  powerful  steam  machinery, 
and  the  large  supplies  of  fuel  needful  to  keep  it  at  work.  Being, 
unlike  tbe  other  great  ma(a:itime  nations,  without  distant  colonies, 
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where  coal  depots  can  be  established  on  the  shore  of  almost  every 
Bea,  we  must  conform  to  the  necessities  of  our  condition,  and 
build  shi[)S  with  capacity  enough  to  take  on  board  fuel  sufficient 
for  a  long  cruise.  The  space  for  other  supplies,  for  munitions  of 
war,  and  for  the  accommodation  of  officers  and  crews,  should 
always  be  ample;  and,  in  addition  to  this,  each  of  these  vessels 
must,  in  order  to  accomplish  its  work,  present  in  its  construction, 
armor,  armament,  and  propulsion,  all  the  power  that  the  resources 
of  modern  invention  and  mechanical  art  and  science  can  furnish 
for  attack,  resistance,  and  pursuit.  A  vessel  of  this  description 
must,  of  course,  cost  a  large  price.  But  then  a  wise  statesman- 
ship will  not  fail  to  perceive  that  the  possession  of  even  a  few  such 
unconquerable  ships  must,  while  vastl}'''  augmenting  the  force  and 
renown  of  our  navy,  afford  vis,  at  the  same  time,  an  inestimable 
guarantee -of  peace  with  foreign  nations;  nor,  in  counting  the  cost 
of  such  floating  structures,  can  we  forget  that,  large  as  the  coet 
may  be,  it  yet  sinks  into  insignificance  in  contrast  with  the 
expenditures  and  sacrifices  of  a  single  year,  or  even  a  mouth,  of 
foreign  war." 

In  speaking  of  the  pirates  fitted  out  by  the  rebel  sympathizers 
in  Europe,  Secretary  Welles  remarks: 

"  The  recognition  of  the  rebels  as  belligerents  by  the  principal 
maritime  powers,  at  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  gave  strength 
and  character  to  the  insurrection,  which  it  could  never  have  had 
but  for  that  recognition.  A  declaration  of  neutrality  between  the 
belligerents  went  abroad  from  governments  with  which  we  were 
in  amity,  carrying  with  it  the  semblance  of  fairness,  but  which,  in 
its  operations,  is  most  unjust  toward  this  Government  and  country. 
The  United  States  had  an  extensive  commerce,  which  penetrated 
every  sea,  while  the  rebels  were  without  commerce  or  ships.  The 
United  States  had  a  navy,  and  squadrons  on  almost  every  ocean; 
the  rebels  had  not  a  single  armed  vessel  at  home  or  abroad.  With 
a  full  knowledge  of  these  facts,  the  principal  maritime  powers  of 
Europe  hastened  to  recognize  the  rebels  as  belligerents,  and  to 
declare  that  both  the  belligerents  should  be  treated  alike  in  their 
ports;  that  the  public  armed  vessels  of  neither  should  remain  more 
than  twenty-four  hours  in  their  harbors,  nor  receive  supplies  or 
assistance,  except  such  as  might  be  absolutely  necessary  to  carry 
them  home,  and  for  three  months  thereafter  they  should  not  again 
receive  supplies  in  any  of  the  ports  of  those  governments.  While 
this  proclaimed  neutrality  did  not  affect  a  single  ship  of  the 
rebels — for  they  had  none  to  be  affected — it  excluded  the  naval 
vessels  of  the  United  States  from  the  ports  of  the  principal  mari- 
time powers  throughout  the  world,  except  under  the  restrictions 
enumerated. 

"  When  the  Sumter — a  vessel  stolen  from  our  merchants — made 
her  escape  and  went  abroad  armed,  but  without  recognized  nation- 
ality, to  seize  and  destroy  our  merchantmen  upon  the  high  seas, 
she  found,  unlike  the  Algeriue  corsairs,  refuge  and  protection 
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within  the  maritime  jurisdiction  of  the  great  European  powers 
with  whom  the  United  States  were  in  friendship;  and  finally,  after 
being  followed  by  our  cruisers  into  the  harbor  of  Gibraltar,  she 
was  permitted  by  the  authorities  to  remain  not  only  twenty-four 
hours,  but  more  than  twelve  months,  and  was  eventually  trans- 
ferred to  an  English  purchaser,  went  to  an  English  port,  was 
refitted,  and  left  the  English  shores  with  a  contraband  cargo,  and 
has  since  run  the  blockade,  carrying  supplies  to  the  rebels. 

"  The  Alabama,  the  Florida,  and  the  Georgia  are  armed  cruisers, 
built  in  England;  have  an  English  armament  on  board,  and  are 
manned  b}'^  crews  who  are  almost  exclusively  European.  Sailing 
sometimes  under  the  English  and  sometimes  under  the  rebel  flag, 
these  rovers,  without  a  port  of  their  own  which  they  can  enter, 
or  to  which  they  can  send  a  single  prize  for  adjudication,  have 
roamed  the  seas,  capturing  and  destroying  the  commercial  ships 
of  a  nation  at  peace  with  Great  Britain  and  France  ;  but  yet,  when 
^'"ose  corsairs  have  needed  repairs  or  supplies,  they  have  expe- 
ls, jnced  no  difficulty  in  procuring  them,  because  it  had  been 
deemed  expedient  to  recognize  the  rebels  as  belligerents.  Not  one 
of  the  many  vessels  captured  by  these  rovers  has  ever  been  judi- 
cially condemned  as  a  legal  capture.  Wanton  destruction  has 
been  the  object  and  purpose  of  the  captors,  who  have  burned  and 
destroyed  the  property  of  their  merchant  victims. 

"  This  theory  of  recognizing  rebels  as  belligerents  as  soon  as 
'  -oy  lift  their  arms  against  the  Government,  and  thus  declaring 
them  entitled  to  national  privileges  on  the  high  seas  and  in  the 
harbors  of  the  world,  although  without  a  port  or  navy  of  their 
own,  is  the  inauguration  of  a  new  policy  in  the  history  of  nations. 
For  a  long  succession  of  years  it  has  been  an  important  point  in 
the  progress  of  civilization,  and  particularly  among  the  maritime 
powers,  that  the  police  of  the  seas  should  be  guarded  and  main- 
tained by  the  subjection  of  captures  to  the  adjudication  of  tribu- 
nals administering  the  law  of  nations,  which  receive  from  the 
hands  of  the  captor  his  prize  into  the  custody  of  that  law,  to  be 
disposed  of  by  its  rules ;  but  the  course  pursued  in  fostering  and 
giving  encouragement  to  the  rebel  robbers,  who,  without  a  recog- 
nized national  flag,  or  a  port  at  their  command,  or  any  means  of 
bringing  their  captures  to  judgment,  are  committing  their  preda- 
tory acts,  is  a  restoration  of  that  Algerine  and  Tripolitan  system 
which  long  afflicted  the  civilized  world,  but  which,  under  the  lead 
of  our  Govorjiment,  was  exterminated  in  the  early  part  of  the 
preseuL  century. 

"  Thus  far  these  rovers  have  escaped  capture.  "While  in  the 
West  Indies,  they  were  protected  whenever  they  were  enabled  to 
flee  into  a  neutral  port,  or  get  within  a  marine  league  of  the  shore 
of  a  neutral  government — a  privilege  that  was  never  in  any  quar- 
ter extended  to  the  Mediterranean  corsairs.  Unfortunately,  most 
of  the  colonial  authorities,  and  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the 
population  of  the  European  dependencies,  influenced  by  the  pro- 
fessed neutrality  which  elevated  insurgents  and  sought  to  degrade 
the  national  authority  to  an  equality  with  them,  were  in  sympathy 
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with  the  predatory  rovers,  and,  while  lending  them  aid  and  often 
furnishing  them  with  information,  interposed  obstacles  and  mani- 
fested unfriendly  feelings  to  the  lawful  operations  of  the  naval 
forces  of  the  Union. 

"  Compelled  as  we  have  been  to  withdraw,  to  a  great  extent,  our 
foreign  squadrons,  in  order  to  establish  and  enforce  the  blockade, 
the  commerce  of  the  United  States,  spread  abroad  upon  every  sea, 
has  been  annoyed,  and  often  plundered  and  destroyed,  by  these 
unlicensed  rovers.  With  none  of  the  nobler  attributes  or  gallant 
and  daring  qualities  which  characterize  naval  warriors,  and  par- 
ticularly the  Anierican  sailor,  these  robbers  of  the  sea  shun  a  naval 
antagonist.  Tlieir  prowess  exhibits  itself  in  plundering  peaceful 
commerce,  and  their  victims  have  been  unarmed  merchantmen. 
Traversing  the  seas,  as  they  do,  without  a  country  of  their  own  to 
which  they  can  resort,  it  has  been  difficult  to  trace  or  meet  them; 
and  thus  far  they  have,  with  the  shelter  and  assistance  of  govern- 
ments which  recognize  them  as  belligerents  and  equals,  managed 
to  elude  our  cruisers. 

"  Their  early  operations  were  in  the  West  Indies,  where  we  have 
an  extended  commerce,  and  where  they  had  coadjutors  among 
those  foreign  adventurers  who  were  engaged  in  illicit  traffic,  and 
sympathizers  in  a  large  portion  of  the  colonial  authorities.  To 
protect  our  interests  in  that  quarter,  and  especially  to  guard  the 
treasure-ships  in  their  transit  to  and  from  Aspinwall,  a  flying 
squadron  was  established  in  the  autumn  of  1862,  and  placed  under 
the  command  of  Acting  Rear- Admiral  Wilkes.  That  officer,  by 
his  energy  and  decision,  contributed  to  break  up  one  of  the  several 
lines  of  illicit  traders  organized  to  carry  supplies  to  the  rebels  in 
ships  ostensibly  bound  to  Matamoras,  but  with  cargoes  having  a 
contingent  destination  to  Texas.  While,  however,  he  displayed 
efficiency  in  seizing  that  class  of  blockade-runners,  and  was  success- 
ful in  breaking  up  one  of  the  many  cunningly-contrived  arrange- 
ments, he  failed  to  capture  the  piratical  rovers. 

"  The  department,  anticipating  that  the  Alabama  and  her  asso- 
ciates would  lind  it  necessary  to  abandon  the  neighborhood  of 
the  Antilles,  and  satisfied  of  the  direction  they  would  then  take, 
ordered  the  Yanderbilt  (a  fast  steamer)  on  independent  cruising 
duty,  first  in  the  West  Indies,  and  then  onward  to  the  South.  The 
orders  to  Commander  Baldwin,  of  the  Vanderbilt,  under  date  of 
January  27, 1863,  were:  'When  you  are  perfectly  satisfied  that  the 
Alabama  has  left  the  Gulf  or  the  West  Indies,  and  gone  to  some 
other  locality,  you  will  proceed  along  the  coast  of  Brazil  to  Fer- 
nando Noronho  and  Rio  de  Janiero,  making  inquiries  at  such 
places  as  you  may  think  advisable.  From  Rio  continue  your 
course  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,'  etc. 

"In  derogation  of  these  special  and  explicit  orders,  Acting 
Rear-Admiral  Wilkes,  on  falling  in  with  the  Vanderbilt,  trans- 
ferred his  flag  to  that  vessel,  and,  attaching  her  to  his  squadron, 
detained  her  in  his  possession  so  long  as  to  defeat  the  object  and 
purpose  of  the  department.  He  did  not  release  her  until  the  13th 
of  June,  when  Commander  Baldwin  proceeded  to  carry  out  hig 
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instructions ;  but  he  was  too  late.  He  arrived  at  Fernando  Ko- 
ronho  on  the  4th  of  July,  at  Pernambuco  on  the  6th,  and  at  Rio 
de  Janiero  on  the  14th;  thence  he  proceeded,  on  the  2d  of  August, 
to  St.  Helena,  instead  of  going  direct  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
The  unfortunate  detention  of  the  Vanderbilt  wholly  defeated  the 
plans  of  the  department  for  the  capture  of  the  Alabama,  Florida, 
and  Georgia. '  They,  as  the  department  anticipated,  arrived  in 
those  latitudes  and  visited  those  ports  in  May;  but  the  Vanderbilt, 
instead  of  being  there  to  receive  them,  as  the  department  in- 
tended, was  improperly  retained  in  the  West  Indies  until  after 
that  period. 

"  In  addition  to  the  few  vessels  stationed  abroad  to  guard  our 
national  interests,  others  have,  from  time  to  time,  been  dispatched 
in  pursuit  of  the  rovers — all  of  which  were  built  in  and  have  gone 
abroad  from  foreign  ports  to  prey  upon  our  commerce.  The  de- 
tails of  all  the  measures  which  have  been  adopted  by  the  depart- 
ment in  this  view,  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  disclose.  But  with 
the  most  of  our  naval  vessels  engaged  in  enforcing  the  blockade, 
and  without  a  clue  to  guide  our  independent  cruisers  on  the  track- 
less ocean,  they  have  thus  far  been  unable  to  encounter  these  semi- 
piratical  vessels,  which  alwaj's  seek  to  evade  a  naval  antagonist. 
Were  the  probabilities  greater  than  they  are,  however,  of  encoun- 
tering them,  and  were  our  public  naval  vessels  permitted  to  enter 
the  ports  of  the  maritime  powers  for  fuel  and  other  supplies  when 
in  pursuit,  it  would  not  promote  the  interests  of  commerce  nor 
the  welfare  of  the  country  to  relax  the  blockade  for  that  object. 
We  have,  however,  no  excess  of  seamen,  nor  even  a  sufficient 
supply  for  the  immediate  and  imperative  duties  that  are  pressing 
upon  us;  and,  although  it  would  be  inexpedient  to  make  public 
all  the  means  that  are  taken  and  causes  that  control  the  action  of 
the  Government,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  state  that  one  of  our 
largest  and  fastest  steamers,  destined  for  foreign  service,  has  been 
detained  for  months  in  consequence  of  an  inadequate  supply  of 
Beamen  to  man  her.  Other  vessels  are  also  short  of  their  comple- 
ment." 

As  subsidiary,  and  yet  very  important  subjects,  the  Secretary 
touches  on  the  necessity  of  a  new  navy-yard  and  additional  facili- 
ties for  the  construction  of  iron  vessels  and  machinery;  the  expe- 
diency of  establishing  a  naval  depot,  yard,  and  foundry,  at  some 
accessible  and  suitable  point  on  one  of  the  rivers  in  the  valley  of 
the  Mississippi;  the  education  of  engineers;  the  promotion  of  vol- 
unteer officers;  the  necessity  of  encouraging  the  supply  of  seamen; 
the  defects  of  our  present  laws  in  relation  to  prizes;  the  marine 
"corps,  and  the  importance  of  legislative  action  on  the  subject  of 
lights  and  signals  at  sea. 
VOL.  n — 34. 
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CHAPTER    XXIX. 

Butler's  Advance  against  Richmond.  Failure  of  the  Moyement.  Kilpatrick's  Cav- 
alry Expedition.  Death  of  Colonel  Ulric  Dahlgren.  Grant  appointed  Lieutenant- 
General  and  General-in-chief.  Joins  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  Advance  across 
the  Rapidan  Battles  of  the  Wilderness.  Battles  at  Spottsylvania  Court-house. 
Hancock's  Charges.  Sheridan's  Cavalry  Expedition.  Change  of  Base  to  White 
House.  Army  South  of  the  Pamunky.  Battles  of  Cold  Harbor.  Army  transferred 
South  of  James  River.     Butler's  Operations. 

On  the  1st  of  February,  1864,  the  rebels  advanced  upon  the  out- 
posts of  General  Talmer,  at  Bachelor's  Creek,  eight  miles  from 
Newbern,  N.  C.  The  enemy's  force  is  reported  to  have  been  15,000 
stronc^,  consisting  of  Hoke's  brigade  and  Pickett's  entire  division. 
It  benio-  impossible  to  make  a  successful  defense  against  such 
numbers,  the  troops  stationed  at  Bachelor's  Creek  retreated  to 
IS'ewbern,  after  a  severe  fight,  and  followed  up  closely  by  the  reb- 
els. On  the  morning  of  the  2d  of  FelDruary,  a  rebel  force  m  boats 
boarded  the  United  States  gunboat  Underwriter,  which  was  hard 
aground,  surprised  her,  and,  after  a  sharp  struggle,  captured  her 
with  about  one-third  of  her  crew.  Third  Assistant  Engineer  Allen, 
with  a  large  number  of  the  crew,  rose  on  the  rebel  crew  of  the 
barge  that  was  carrying  them  ofl*,  and  took  them,  and  brought 
barge,  crew,  commander,  and  all,  safe  into  port.  All  the  other 
officers  were  carried  off.  The  rebels  had  to  fire  and  blow  up  the 
gunboat,  being  unable  to  get  her  off.  Their  attack  gave  them  no 
other  advantage,  Newbern  being  much  too  strongly  defended  for 

the  force  they  had.  ,1.11.  -xi 

A  large  portion  of  the  garrison  of  Richmond  had  been  with- 
drawn to  assist  General  Pickett  in  the  Nf)rth  Carolina  campaign, 
just  spoken  of,  and  General  Butler,  in  command  at  Fortress 
Monroe,  determined  to  take  advantage  of  this  fact  to  make 
another  serious  attempt  at  the  capture  of  Richmond,  assisted  by 
a  feint  movement  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  in  order  to  induce 
Lee  to  draw  his  reserves  from  Richmond. 

Accordingly,  on  Saturday,  the  6th  of  February,  General  Sedg- 
wick, with  the  troops  under  his  command,  made  an  advance  across 
the  Rapidan.  Geperal  Kilpatrick's  division  of  cavalry,  supported 
by  battery  C,  3d  United  States  artillery,  rOraxton  Bra^g  s  old 
battery,),  advanced  on  the  extreme  left,  and  crossed  the  Rapidan 
at  Ely's  Ford ;  after  which  the  cavalry  was  divided  into  squads, 
to  scour  the  country  in  the  direction  of  Richardson's  Tavern  and 
Fredericksburg,  on  the  left.  The  duty  was  thoroughly  performed 
but  no  enemy  was  discovered  in  force.  The  cavalry  re-crossed 
the  Rapidan  on  Sunday.  The  2d  and  3d  divisions  of  the  Second 
Army  Corps  were  ordered  to  cross  at  Stevensburg  early  on  Satur- 
day morning  j  but  as  the  pontoons  which  were  ordered  had  failed 
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to  arrive,  the  2d  division  boldly  forded  the  deep  stream  in  the 
face  of  the  enemy's  fire.  The  enemy  held  his  ground,  and  the 
fight  continued  all  day.  The  two  divisions  were  withdrawn  on 
Sunday,  after  having  lost  two  hundred  men  in  killed  and  wounded, 
most  of  whom  were  in  the  Second  Corps.  General  Merritt's  di- 
vision of  cavalry  advanced  on  the  right,  and  crossed  at  Barnett's 
Ford.  They  had  a  brisk  skirmish  with  some  of  Stuart's  cavalry, 
but  drove  them.  After  scouring  the  country,  they  also  recrossed 
on  Sunday,  the  7th.  The  conduct  of  all  the  troops  was  splendid. 
They  were  eager  for  a  fight. 

For  a  time  every  thing  promised  success  to  General  Butler's 
plan.  The  weather  had  been  so  pleasant  and  the  roads  in  such 
good  condition,  that  General  Lee  seemed  to  be  really  deceived  by 
the  movement  of  General  Sedgwick,  and  ordered  up  his  reserves 
from  Richmond  and  other  points,  to  await  the  shock  of  battle. 
But  the  final  movement  was  a  failure. 

The  expedition  organized  by  General  Butler  was  placed  under 
the  command  of  General  Wistar,  and  it  started  from  Williams- 
burg on  the  morning  of  the  6th  of  February,  1864.  The  infantry 
and  artillery  commenced  their  march  at  9  A.  M.,  and  the  cavalry 
(under  Colonel  Spear,  11th  Pennsylvania  cavalry,)  at  11  A.  M., 
passing  the  infantry  on  the  way,  and  arriving  at  Bottom's  Bridge, 
fifty-four  miles  from  their  starting  point,  before  3  o'clock  on  the 
morning  of  Sunday,  the  7tli  instant;  that  is,  in  less  than  sixteen 
hours.  The  infantry  and  artillery,  under  General  Wistar,  reached 
New  Kent  Court-house,  thirty-three  miles  from  their  starting 
point,  at  3  A.  M.,  or  in  eighteen  hours,  and,  having  halted  only 
three  hours,  pushed  on  toward  Bottom's  Bridge.  But  it  soon  be- 
came evident,  from  the  sound  of  firing  in  front,  and  the  reports 
sent  back  by  Colonel  Spear,  that  the  plan  to  surprise  the  rebels  at 
the  bridge  had  failed,  and  that  nothing  was  to  be  gained  by  forcing 
a  passage,  and  General  Wistar,  therefore,  sent  word  to  Colonel 
Spear  to  return.  The  cavalry  returning,  met  the  infantry  and  ar- 
tillery still  advancing  to  their  support,  at  Baltimore  cross-roads, 
only  seven  miles  from  the  bridge,  and  forty-seven  miles  from  their 
camp  near  Williamsburg,  at  exactly  noon  on  the  7th ;  so  that  the 
infantry  column  had  reached  forty-seven  miles  in  twenty-seven 
hours,  including  a  halt  of  three  hours. 

It  is  believed  that  this  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  marches 
of  the  war,  having  been  accomplished  in  the  middle  of  winter, 
over  poor  roads,  and  a  great  part  of  it  during  a  cloudy  and  exces- 
sively dark  night.  The  failure  of  the  expedition  was  due  to  the 
discovery  of  General  Butler's  plans  by  the  rebels,  through  a  soldier 
under  sentence  of  death,  who  escaped  from  Williamsburg,  and 
from  other  sources. 

Later  in  the  same  month,  another  attempt  was  made  to  liberate 
our  prisoners  confined  in  the  loathsome  dungeons  about  Rich- 
mond, and  this  time  the  expedition  started  from  the  army  of  the 
Potomac,  and  was  entirely  composed  of  cavalry,  being  under  the 
command  of  General  Kilpatrick.  This  general  appeared  to  have 
been  unusually  fortunate  in  securing  secrecy  in  regard  to  his  ex- 
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pedition,  which  was  well  on  its  way  before  its  departure  from  the 
ITnioa  lines  was  discovered.  His  command  left  Stevensburg,  Ya., 
on  Sunday  night,  the  28th  of  February,  and  crossed  the  Rapidan 
at  Ely's  Ford.  Immediately  after  crossing.  Colonel  Dahlgren,  with 
a  picked  command,  was  detached  from  the  main  column  on  a 
^  special  mission,  of  which  some  account  will  be  given  further  on. 
The  main  body  of  the  expedition  pushed  forward  with  rapidity  on 
the  road  to  Spottsylvania  Court-house,  reaching  that  place  late 
at  night,  and  moving  forward,  without  a  halt,  toward  Beaver 
Dam,  on  the  Virginia  Central  Railroad,  where  it  arrived  about 
5  P.  M.  on  Monday.  Here  the  telegraph  operator  was  captured 
before  he  had  time  to  announce  to  the  rebel  authorities  the  arrival 
of  the  Union  forces.  All  the  other  lines  had  been  cut,  and  Mr. 
Davis  had  been  in  constant  communication  with  that  office  through- 
out the  day.  At  this  station  the  freight,house,  telegraph  office, 
passenger  depot,  and  many  other  public  buildings  were  destroyed, 
the  railroad  track  for  a  long  distance  torn  up,  several  bridges  and 
culverts  were  destroyed,  and  an  immense  quantity  of  wood  was 
burned.  An  attempt  was  made  to  capture  a  train  loaded  with 
troops  which  approached  from  the  direction  of  Richmond;  but 
the  greater  part  succeeded  in  making  a  safe  retreat.  A  detach- 
ment sent  to  destroy  the  railroad  bridge  over  the  South  Anna,  at 
Taylorsville,  found  the  position  too  strongly  guarded,  and  was 
obliged  to  relinquish  the  undertaking. 

The  main  command  moved  forward,  at  nightfall,  toward  Rich- 
mond, and  during  the  night  crossed  the  South  Anna,  near  Tay- 
lorsville, where  the  advance  encountered  rebel  pickets,  and  dis- 
persed them  after  a  brief  skirmish.  After  a  short  halt,  to  rest  and 
feed,  the  march  was  resumed.  Kilby  Station,  on  the  Fredericks- 
burg road,  together  with  a  stone  bridge,  the  railroad  track,  and 
several  culverts  in  the  vicinity,  was  destroyed.  At  Guinea  Station 
the  track  was  torn  up  and  the  telegraph  rendered  unserviceable. 

The  command  pushed  on  with  as  much  rapidity  as  was  consist- 
ent with  safety,  and  by  half-past  10,  on  Tuesday  morning,  was 
inside  the  outer  defenses  of  Richmond,  on  the  Brook  turnpike, 
within  three  and  a  half  miles  of  the  rebel  capital.  Several  men 
on  picket  duty  were  captured  by  the  advance,  without  firing  a 
shot.  Inside  of  the  second  line  of  defenses,  Kilpatrick's  men  were 
fired  upon  by  the  third  line.  Here  a  desultory  firing  was  kept  up 
on  both  sides  until  about  5  P.  M.,  when.  Colonel  Dahlgren  not 
appearing,  General  Kilpatrick  decided  to  fall  back.  The  bridge 
over  Brook  Creek,  in  the  rear  of  the  command,  having  been 
destroyed  by  the  enemy,  the  Union  forces  moved  off  upon  the 
Meadow  road,  crossing  the  Fredericksburg  and  Richmond  Rail- 
road, and  destroying  all  the  public  property  within  reach.  They 
encamped  that  night  within  six  miles  of  Richmond,  and  two  from 
the  Chickahominy.  During  the  night,  the  rebels  made  an  attack 
upon  the  camp,  but,  after  a  brief  skirmish,  were  driven  off.  The 
next  day,  finding  that  the  enemy  had  burned  all  the  boats  on  the 
Pamunky  River,  General  Kilpatrick  decided  to  move  across  the 
"White  House  Railroad  and  do.wn  the  peninsula.    Captain  Mitchell, 
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of  the  2d  New  York,  rejoined  the  main  column  on  "Wednesday 
with  the  bulk  of  Colonel  Dahlgren's  command,  of  which  no  in- 
telligence had  been  received  since  Sunday  night.  About  9  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  the  enemy's  cavalry  made  an  attack  which  was 
easily  repulsed;  but  the  column  was  more  or  less  harassed 
throughout  the  day  by  cavalry  demonstrations  on  the  flank  and 
rear.  On  Thursday,  General  Kilpatrick  moved  toward  ISTew  Kent 
Court-house,  and  on  the  way  fell  in  with  Colonel  Spear,  in  com- 
mand of  a  cavalry  corps,  who  had  been  sent  by  General  Butler  to 
render  him  assistance. 

The  expedition  of  Colonel  Dahlgren,  after  leaving  the  main 
column,  proceeded  to  Frederickhall,  on  the  Virginia  Central  Rail- 
road, with  the  intention  of  spiking  a  large  number  of  guns  which 
were  there  in  store.  But,  finding  the*"  position  defended  by  a 
large  body  of  infantry,  and  as  his  orders  expressly  prohibited 
fighting  when  it  could  be  avoided,  Colonel  Dahlgren  contented 
himself  with  the  capture  of  a  few  officers,  and  moved  toward  the 
James  River  Canal,  which  he  struck  at  a  place  eight  miles  east  of 
Goochland  Court-house.  In  this  vicinity  an  immense  amount  of 
property  was  destroyed,  including  six  grist-mills  in  full  operation, 
a  saw-mill,  six  canal-boats  loaded  with  grain,  several  locks  of  the 
canal,  and  the  works  at  the  coal-pits  at  Maniken's  Bend.  Colonel 
Dahlgren,  relying  on  the  information  of  his  guide — a  white  man, 
who  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  spy — expected  at  this  point  to  find 
a  bridge  over  the  river,  and  was  therefore  unprovided  with  the 
means  of  crossing.  The  guide  and  a  negro,  w^ho  was  implicated 
with  him,  were  immediately  hanged  to  the  nearest  tree. 

The  command  then  resumed  its  march  toward  Richmond,  and, 
late  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  about  the  time  that  General  Kilpatrick 
withdrew,  it  reached  a  point  within  three  miles  of  the  rebel  capi- 
tal, where  it  had  a  brisk  skirmish  with  a  body  of  rebel  infantry. 
Finding  the  enemy  too  strong  for  him.  Colonel  Dahlgren  deter- 
mined to  fall  back,  in  search  of  the  main  column.  The  colonel, 
with  Major  Cook  and  about  one  hundred  men,  separated  from  his 
column,  taking  a  difterent  route.  The  main  body  of  his  com- 
mand, as  already  stated,  rejoined  the  forces  under  General  Kil- 
patrick safely. 

Colonel  Dahlgren's  little  company,  in  attempting  to  make  their 
way  to  Gloucester  Point,  fell  into  an  ambush  on  Wednesday  night, 
at  a  point  on  the  Mattapony,  between  Mantua  Ferry  and  King 
and  Queen's  Court-house,  where  their  gallant  leader  was  killed, 
and  the  greater  part  of  their  number  made  prisoners.  The  report 
of  his  death  is  accompanied  in  the  Richmond  papers  of  that  time 
by  the  particulars  of  the  indignities  to  which  his  dead  body  was 
subjected  by  those  who  dared  not  face  his  living  presence. 
"Stripped,  robbed  of  every  valuable,"  says  the  Richmond  Exam- 
iner, "  the  fingers  cut  otf  for  the  sake  of  the  diamond  rings  that 
encircled  them,  when  the  body  was  found  by  those  sent  to  take 
charge  of  it,  it  was  lying  in  a  field,  stark  naked,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  stockings.  Some  humane  persons  had  lifted  the  corpse 
from  the  pike  and  thrown  it  over  into  the  field,  to  save  it  from 
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the  hogs."  "Yesterday  afternoon,"  it  adds,  "the  body  was  re- 
moved from  the  car  that  brought  it  to  the  York  River  Railroad 
depot,  and  given  to  the  spot  of  earth  selected  to  receive  it. 
Where  that  spot  is,  no  one  but  those  concerned  in  its  burial 
know  or  care  to  tell.  It  was  a  dog's  burial,  without  coffin,  wind- 
ing-sheet, or  service." 

Not  satisfied  with  these  indignities,  the  rebel  authorities  at- 
tempted to  blast  his  memory  by  forging  orders,  which  they  pre- 
tended to  have  found  on  his  dead  body,  for  committing  all  kinds 
of  atrocities  in  Richmond,  in  case  it  should  be  taken  by  his  forces. 
With  the  usual  disingeniousness  of  the  criminal,  they  left  evi- 
dence on  the  very  face  of  these  forgeries  of  their  spurious  origin, 
by  misspelling  Colonel  Dahlgren's  name,  in  a  place  where  they 
pretended  it  was  written  by  himself. 

Colonel  Dahlgren,  though  one  of  the  youngest — ^being  but 
twenty-two  years  of  age — was  one  of  the  bravest  and  most  ener- 
getic of  the  Union  cavalry  officers.  He  was  a  native  of  Penn- 
sylvania, but  for  most  of  his  life  a  resident  of  Washington,  where 
his  father,  Rear-Admiral  Dahlgren,  was  so  long  stationed.  He 
entered  the  army  under  an  appointment  as  aid-de-camp,  with  the 
rank  of  captain,  on  the  28th  of  May,  1862.  Reporting  to  Gen- 
eral Fremont,  he  was  assigned  to  the  staff  of  General  Saxton, 
commanding  a  division.  With  him  he  participated  in  the  cam- 
paign of  the  Mountain  Department,  where  h6  distinguished  him- 
self at  Cross  Keys,  Port  Republic,  and  other  battles.  When  Gen- 
eral Fremont  was  relieved.  Captain  Dahlgren  was  attached  to 
the  staff  of  Geneal  Sigel,  and  participated  in  the  campaign  under 
General  Pope.  Previous  to  the  advance  of  the  Army  of  the  Po- 
tomac, under  Burnside,  upon  Fredericksburg,  Captain  Dahlgren 
led  a  brilliant  cavalry  dash  with  a  handful  of  men  into  that  city, 
capturing  prisoners  greater  in  number  than  his  own  command. 
During  the  Pennsylvania  campaign  he  was  wounded  so  severely 
that  he  lost  a  foot  in  consequence.  His  immediate  promotion  to 
the  rank  of  colonel  of  volunteers,  to  date  back  to  the  day  of  hia 
wound,  and  his  necessary  intermission  of  service,  were  the  conse- 
quences. As  soon  as  it  was  possible  for  him  to  resume  active 
duty,  and  before  his  wound  had  fairly  healed,  he  induced  his  su- 
perior officers  to  permit  him  to  accompany  General  Kilpatrick 
upon  the  expedition  in  which  he  lost  his  life.  Commanding  pub- 
lic respect  by  his  boldness  and  skill  as  an  officer.  Colonel  Dahl- 
gren possessed  at  the  same  time  rare  qualities  of  mind  and  heart, 
which  gave  him  the  strongest  hold  upon  the  affections  of  those 
who  knew  him  personally. 

It  had  long  been  felt  that  the  main  reason  of  the  want  of  de- 
cisive success  of  the  Union  armies  had  been  the  absence  of  a  head 
to  the  various  armies,  and  consequent  want  of  co-operation  be- 
tween them.  To  obviate  this  evil,  Mr.  Washburne,  early  in  the 
session  of  Congress,  introduced  a  bill  to  revive  the  grade  of  Lieu- 
tenant-General.  The  bill  met  with  some  opposition,  from  the 
fact  that  every  body  was  convinced  that  General  Grant  would  be 
t  appointed  to  the  position,  if  it  should  be  created,  and  some  mem- 
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bers  of  Congress  were  afraid  that  in  that  case  he  would  be  com- 
pelled to  remain  in  "Washington,  and  that  the  country  would  thus 
lose  his  eminent  services  in  the  field.  But  upon  assurance  that 
this  would  not  be  the  necessary  result,  the  bill  was  made  a  law  by 
an  almost  unanimous  vote,  and,  as  surmised.  President  Lincoln 
immediately  appointed  General  Grant  to  the  rank  thus  created, 
and  then  issued  the  following  order,  making  him  Commander-in- 
chief  of  the  armies  of  the  United  States : 

War  Department,  Adjutant  General's  Office,  \ 
Washington,  March  12,  1864.      j 
General  Orders  No.  98.] 

The  President  of  the  United  States  orders  as  follows: 

First.  Major-General  Halleck  is,  at  his  own  request,  relieved  from  duty 
as  General-in-chief  of  the  army,  and  Lieutenant-General  U.  S.  Grant  is  as- 
signed to  the  command  of  the  armies  of  the  United  States.  The  head- 
quarters of  the  army  will  be  in  Washington,  and  also  with  Lieutenant- 
General  Grant  in  the  field. 

Second.  Major-General  Halleck  is  assigned  to  duty  in  Washington  as 
Chief  of  StaiF  of  the  army,  ujjder  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War 
and  the  Lieutenant-General  commanding.  His  orders  will  be  obeyed  and  re- 
spected accordingly. 

Third.  Major-General  W.  T.  Sherman  is  assigned  to  the  command  of  the 
Military  Division  of  the  Mississippi,  composed  of  the  Departments  of  the 
Ohio,  the  Cumberland,  the  Tennesfeee,  and  the  Arkansas. 

Fourth.  Major-General  J.  B.  McPherson  is  assigned  to  the  command  of 
the  Department  and  Army  of  the  Tennessee. 

Fifth.  In  relieving  Major-General  Halleck  from  duty  as  General-in-chief, 
the  President  desires  to  express  his  approbation  and  thanks  for  the  able 
and  zealous  manner  in  which  the  arduous  and  responsible  duties  of  that 
position  have  been  performed. 

By  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War. 

E.  D.  TowNSEND,  A.  A.  G. 

General  Grant,  in  assuming  command,  in  the  order  given  below, 
it  will  be  seen,  transferred  his  head-quarters  to  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac : 

Head-quarters  op  the  Armies  op  the  U.  S.,") 
Nashville,  Tennessee,  March  17,  1864.     ) 
General  Orders  No.  12.] 
In  pursuance  of  the  following  order  of  the  President: 

"Executive  Mansion,  Washington,  March  10,  1864. 
"  Under  the  authority  of  the  act  of  Congress  to  appoint  to  the  grade  of 
Lieutenant-General  in  the  array,  of  February  29,  1864,  Lieutenant-General 
Ulysses  S.  Grant,  U.  S.  Army,  is  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  armies 
of  the  United  States.  Abraham  Lincoln." 

I  assume  command  of  the  armies  of  the  United  States.  Head-quarters 
will  be  in  the  field,  and,  until  further  orders,  will  be  with  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac.  There  will  be  an  office  head-quarters  in  Washington,  to  which 
all  official  communications  will  be  sent,  except  those  from  the  army  where 
the  head-quarters  are  at  the  date  of  their  address. 

U.  S.  Grant,  Lieutenant-General. 
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"Wliile  it  was  unquestionably  true  that,  regarded  from  a  merely 
strateo"ical  point  of  view,  the  Western  theater  of  war  presented 
at  this  time  elements  of  value  that  did  not  belong  to  the  sphere 
of  operations  in  Virginia — the  campaign  on  the  line  of  advance 
from  Chattanooga,  embracing  the  largest  of  the  Gulf  States,  and 
the  severance  of  rebel  communication  between  the  left  and  center 
zones,  a  result  involving  tlie  turning  of  the  whole  Atlantic  slope 
and  its  consequent  abandonment  by  the  rebels — we  are,  neverthe- 
less, at  a  loss  to  find  reasons  amply  sufficient  to  justify  General 
Grant  in  choosing  Virginia  as  the  scene  of  the  then  opening  cam- 
paign of  active  operations  to  be  superintended  by  his  own  eye. 
!  The  rebels  had  chosen  to  retain  in  that  state  the  army  which 
was  acknowledged  to  be,  beyond  all  comparison,  their  finest;  and 
this  army  was  commanded  by  the  general  who,  by  universal  ac- 
cord, was  admitted  to  be,  beyond  all  comparison,  their  very  ablest 
military  chieftain.  This  army,  moreover,  covered  Richmond — a 
point  which,  though  originally  of  no  marked  military  importance, 
had  yet,  by  force  of  circumstances,  acquired  the  kind  of  value  that 
belongs  to  a  national  capital.  This  army  had  lately  been  and 
was  then  being  strengthened;  and  there  was  good  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  it  was  the  purpose  of  the  rebel  leaders  to  make  another 
invasion  of  the  loyal  states,  and  attempt  once  more  the  capture  of 
"Washington.  For  three  years  this  force  had  succeeded  in  neu- 
tralizing the  energies  of  the  really  grand  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
and  had  repeatedly  been  able  to  compel  a  retrograde  movement 
on  its  part  by  a  simple  maneuver  menacing  its  communications. 
This  condition  of  things  did  not  befit  the  majesty  and  power  of 
the  army  and  nation.  If  it  was  bad  in  a  military,  it  was  still 
more  damaging  in  a  moral  point  of  view.  It  had  been  suffered 
80  long  to  continue  only  because  it  had  seemed  to  be  unavoidable, 
seeing  that  no  general  arose  capable  of  bringing  victory  out  of 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac ;  for  it  had  only  been  brooked  at  all 
because  the  scenes  of  brilliant  successes  achieved  in  the  West 
covered  up,  for  the  time,  the  humiliations  of  our  failures  in  Vir- 

finia.    And,  hence,  we  say  that  a  campaign  contemplating  the 
efeat  of  the  army  of  Lee  and  the  capture  of  Richmond  was  one 
having  very  high  and  desirable  objects. 

General  Grant's  first  object  was  to  reorganize  the  Arm}'^  of  the 
Potomac,  which  was  done  in  accordance  with  the  following 
order: 

Head-quarters  Army  op  the  Potomac,  ") 
Thursday,  March  24,  1864.      J 
General  Ordert  No.  10.] 

The  following  order  has  been  received  from  the  War  Department; 

War  Department,  Adjutant  General's  Office,  ) 
Washington,  March  23,  1864.     j 
General  Ordert  No.  415.] 

First.  By  direction  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  number 
of  army  corps  composing  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  will  be  reduced  to 
three,  viz. :  The  Second,  Fifth,  and  Sixth  Corps.     The  troops  of  the  other 
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two  corps,  viz. :  The  First  and  Third  Corps  will  be  temporarily  reorganized 
and  distributed  among  the  Second,  Fifth,  and  Sixth,  by  the  commanding 
general,  who  will  determine  what  existing  organizations  will  retain  their 
corps  badges  and  other  distinctive  marks.  The  staff  officers  of  the  two 
corps  which  are  temporarily  broken  up  will  be  assigned  to  vacancies  in  the 
dther  corps,  so  far  as  such  vacancies  may  exist.  Those  for  whom  there  are 
no  vacancies  will  cease  to  be  considered  as  officers  of  the  general  staff  of 
army  corps. 

Second.  Major-General  Gr.  W.  Warren  is  assigned  by  the  President  to  tlie 
command  of  the  Fifth  Corps. 

Third.  The  following  general  officers  are  detached  from  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  and  will  report  for  orders  to  the  Adjutant  of  the  Army,  viz.: 
Major-General  George  Sykes,  U.  S.  Vols. ;  Major-General  W.  H.  French, 
U.  S.  Vols.;  Major-General  John  Newton,  U.  S.  Vols.;  Brigadier-General 
J.  R.  Kenly,  U.  S.  Vols.;  Brigadier-General  F.  Spinola,  U.  S.  Vols.;  Brig- 
adier-General Solomon  Meredith,  U.  S.  Vols. 

By  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War.  E.  D.  Townsend,  A.  A.  G. 

Fourth.  The  following  arrangements  are  made  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  the  foregoing  order:  The  Second,  Fifth,  and  Sixth  Army  Corps  will  be 
CTOnsolidated  into  two  divisions.  The  1st  and  2d  divisions  of  the  Third 
Corps  will  be  transferred  to  the  Second  Corps,  preserving  their  badges  and 
distinctive  marks.  The  3d  division  of  the  Third  Corps  is  transferred  per- 
manently to  the  Sixth  Corps.  The  three  divisions  now  forming  the  Firsi 
Corps  are  transferred  to  the  Fifth  Corps,  preserving  their  badges  and  dis- 
tinctive marks,  and  on  joining  the  Fifth  Corps  they  will  be  consolidated 
into  two  divisions.  The  commander  of  the  division  transferred  to  the 
Second,  Fifth,  and  Sixth  Corps  will  at  once  report  to  the  commanders  of 
those  corps  for  instructions.  Brigadier-General  J.  B.  Carr  will  report  to 
Major-General  Hancock,  commanding  the  Second  Corps,  and  Brigadier- 
General  H.  Prince  to  Major-General  Sedgwick,  commanding  the  Sixth 
Corps.  The  chief  of  artillery  will  assign  eight  batteries  each  to  the  Second, 
Fifth,  and  Sixth  Corps,  these  batteries  to  be  taken  from  those  now  with  the 
corps,  and  with  the  First  and  Third  Corps.  The  batteries  with  the  several 
cjorps  in  excess  of  the  above  allowance,  will  join  the  artillery  reserve.  The 
consolidation  of  divisions  called  for  in  this  order  will  be  made  by  the  corps 
commanders  concerned,  who  are  authorized  to  rearrange  the  brigades  of 
their  respective  commands  in  such  manner  as  they  may  think  best  for  the 
service.  The  reassignment  of  officers  of  the  staff  departments,  consequent 
upon  the  reorganization  of  the  army,  will  be  made  upon  the  nominations 
Q"f  the  chiefs  of  staff  departments  at  these  head-quarters.  Special  instruc- 
tions will  be  given  hereafter  with  respect  to  staff"  officers  of  the  two  corps 
temporarily  broken  up. 

Fifth.  The  Major-General  commanding  avails  himself  of  the  occasion  to 
say  that,  in  view  of  the  reduced  strength  of  nearly  all  the  regiments  serving 
in  this  army,  the  temporary  reduction  of  the  army  corps  to  three  is  a  meas- 
ure imperatively  demanded  by  the  best  interests  of  the  service,  and  that  the 
reasons  for  attaching  the  First  and  Third  Corps,  for  the  time  being,  to  other 
corps,  were  in  no  respect  founded  upon  any  supposed  inferiority  of  those 
corps  to  the  other  corps  of  this  army.  All  the  corps  have  equally  proved 
their  valor  on  many  fields,  and  all  have  equal  claims  to  the  confidence  of 
the  Government  and  of  the  country.  The  First  and  Third  Corps  will  retain 
tteir  badges  and  distinctive  marks,  and  the  Major-General  commanding 
indulges  the  hope  that  the  ranks  of  the  army  will  be  filled  at  an  early  day, 
BO  that  those  corps  can  again  be  reorganized. 

By  command  of  Major-General  Meade. 

[Signed]  S.  Williams,  A.  A.  G> 
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"While  this  work  of  re-organization  was  going  on,  the  Lieuten- 
ant-General made  a  rapid  journey  to  Nashville,  to  give  to  General 
Sherman  his  instructions  as  to  the  coming  campain  in  the  West, 
which  that  general  was  to  conduct.  Returning  to  the  east.  Gen- 
eral Grant  made  a  careful  tour  and  survey  of  the  forces  in  Vir- 
ginia, extending  his  visit  as  far  as  Fortress  Monroe.  Here  Gen- 
eral Butler  was  instructed  as  to  his  part  in  the  great  drama  about 
to  be  inaugurated,  and  General  W.  F.  Smith  was  detailed  to  the 
immediate  command  of  the  forces  in  Butler's  department. 

General  Grant  having  returned  to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
and  having  arranged  all  his  plans,  he  ordered  General  Meade, 
who  retained  the  immediate  command  of  the  army,  to  advance. 
On  Tuesday,  the  3d  of  May,  1864,  the  army  broke  camp,  and,  with 
six  days'  rations  in  haversack  or  knapsack,  was  put  in  motion  in 
light  marching  order.  In  the  afternoon  General  Gregg  marched 
his  cavalry  division,  with  a  portion  of  the  canvas  pontoon  train, 
toward  Cly's  Ford,  on  the  Rapidan,  and  occupied  himself  till  late 
at  night  in  mending  the  roads  for  the  travel  of  infantry.  Soon 
after  midnight  he  established  a  crossing  at  the  ford ;  Major  Brain- 
ard,  of  the  58th  Kew  York  engineers,  throwing  two  pontoon 
bridges  to  the  south  bank  of  the  river.  About  the  same  time 
General  Wilson,  with  the  3d  cavalry  division,  moved  on  Germanna 
Ford,  about  six  miles  above,  and  successfully  established  there  an- 
other crossing  with  canvas  pontoons.  Just  before  midnight  the 
Second  Corps,  under  Major-General  Hancock,  covered  by  the 
darkness,  began  to  move  out  of  camp  and  down  the  Stevensburg 
and  Richardville  road  to  Cly's  Ford,  which  they  reached  and  crossed 
not  long  after  daybreak.  Almost  simultaneously  the  Fifth  Corps, 
under  Major-General  Warren,  executed  a  similar  movement  to- 
ward Germanna  Ford,  followed,  four  hours  later,  in  the  same 
direction,  by  the  Sixth  Corps,  under  Major-General  Sedgwick, 
During  the  day  of  Wednesday,  the  4th  of  May,  and  chieliy  in  the 
morning,  all  the  corps  were  safely  and  handsomely  marched  across 
the  Rapidan.  The  Ninth  Corps,  under  Major-General  Burnside, 
was  left,  with  the  bulk  of  the  horses,  at  the  crossing  of  the  Rap- 
pahannock River  and  Alexandria  Railroad,  holding  the  road  back 
to  Bull  Run,  with  instructions  not  to  move  until  he  received 
notice  that  the  crossing  of  the  Rapidan  was  secured,  but  to  move 
promptly  as  soon  as  such  notice  was  received. 

The  army  having  crossed  without  any  opposition,  now  struck 
out  southerly,  toward  the  region  of  Chancellorville  and  the  Wil- 
derness; the  plank-road  toward  Fredericksburg  being  first  care- 
fully patrolled  by  the  cavalry  of  General  Gregg,  and  the  fact 
ascertained  that  no  enemy  in  force  were  lurking  in  that  direction. 
General  Wilson's  cavaly  swept  up  the  road  t6  Parker's  Store,  to- 
ward Orange  Court-house,  the  supposed  base  of  the  enemy.  The 
Second  Corps  camped  on  the  old  battle-ground  at  Chancellorville, 
and  the  other  corps  were  properly  disposed.  General  Warren, 
with  the  Fifth,  was  at  the  Old  Wilderness  Tavern,  and  General 
Sedgwick,  with  the  Sixth,  at  the  tavern  and  at  Germanna  Ford. 
The  latter  point  formed  the  head-q^uarters  of  the  Lieutenant-Gen- 
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eral  and  of  Major-General  Meade  for  "Wednesday  night.  The 
day's  movement  was  credibly  and  successfully  performed.  Hardly 
a  shot  was  fired  in  crossing,  the  pickets  of  the  enemy  hurrying 
off  with  the  great  news  on  the  approach  of  the  army.  There  was 
a  remarkable  absence  of  straggling,  and  the  men  moved  with 
spirit.  The  day  was  fine  and  favorable  throughout,  and  the  night 
assisted  the  cavalry  patrols  scouring  the  roads  for  a  glimpse  at 
the  enemy. 

Early  on  Thursday,  the  6th  of  May,  the  army  took  up  the 
march,  reveille  being  beat  long  before  daybreak.  The  order  of 
the  day  was  substantially  as  follows:  General  Warren,  with  the 
Fifth  Corps,  was  to  proceed  from  his  position  on  Belmont  Farm, 
near  the  Wilderness  Tavern,  along  the  Orange  Court-house  roads, 
five  miles  toward  Mine  Rmi  to  Parker's  Store,  situated  about 
twenty  miles  from  the  court-house.  General  Sedgwick,  with  the 
Sixth,  was  to  follow  him  on  the  plank-road.  General  Hancock, 
with  the  Second,  was  to  stretch  south-westerly  away  from  the 
Rapidan,  from  Chancellorville  toward  Shady  Grove  Church,  on 
the  Pamunky  road.  Finally,  General  Sheridan,  whose  cavalry 
covered  Hancock's  extreme  left,  was  to  collect  it  at  Piney  Branch 
Church,  to  efiect  a  sweeping  reconnoissance  on  the  left  flank,  and 
to  endeavor  to  find  out  the  enemy's  cavalry,  under  Stuart,  and  en- 
gage them.  This  was  done  during  the  day,  the  cavalry  skirmish- 
ing resulting  on  the  whole  in  Sheridan's  favor. 

General  Grant's  object  in  making  these  movements  was  evidently 
to  straighten  his  line  in  a  north-westerly  direction,  carrying  Han- 
cock out  to  the  left  to  connect  with  Warren,  and  moving  Sedgwick 
forward.  These  dispositions,  however,  were  interrupted  before  full 
consummation.  The  army  had  proceeded  but  a  short  distance 
before  signs  were  apparent  of  the  approach  of  the  enemy  in  strong 
force — consisting  of  two  corps — Ewell  moving  along  the  turnpike 
from  Old  Verdiersville,  on  Mine  Run,  and  A.  P.  Hill  from  i^ew 
Verdiersville  along  the  Spotts3dvania  County  plank-road,  over  the 
latter  of  which  General  Warren  was  advancing.  The  5th  New 
York  cavalry,  skirmishing  on  the  plank-road,  was  quickly  driven 
in,  with  considerable  loss.  General  Grant  continued  the  march, 
however,  to  secure  some  benefit  from  the  rolling  ridges  ahead,  and 
then,  halting  his  troops,  disposed  them  with  advantage,  and  awaited 
the  enemy's  onset — a  few  rude  and  hasty  breast- works  being  thrown 
up.  His  line,  according  to  the  order  of  march  already  indicated, 
ran  north-west  and  south-east,  with  the  corps  established  substan- 
tially thus :  General  Hancock  had  moved  out  south-westerly,  and 
General  Sedgwick  up  to  the  north-east,  toward  the  river,  leaving 
General  AVarren  still  on  the  plank-road,  in  the  region  of  Parker's 
Store,  but  not  yet  arrived  at  that  point.  General  Sedgwick,  there- 
fore, held  the  right,  General  Warren  the  center,  and  General  Han- 
cock the  left. 

The  unfavorable  nature  of  the  country  as  a  battle-field  was  soon 
perceived.  Its  surface  was  covered  with  dense  forests  of  low  pines 
and  dwarf  oaks,  with  here  and  there  an  impenetrable  undergrowth 
of  hazel.     The  roads  were  narrow  and  easily  choked  up  by  troops. 
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There  was  obviously  no  opportunity  for  artillery.  A  few  batteries 
were  interposed  here  and  there  in  an  open  space  or  by  a  roadside, 
but  the  great  trains  of  both  armies  were  silent  in  the  rear,  and 
even  the  sections  planted  here  and  there  were  of  little  use.  The 
battles  fought  in  this  country,  appropriately  named  "The  Wilder- 
ness," must  of  necessity  be  essentially  infantry  battles.  There  were 
certain  ridges  in  the  rolling  country,  with  gullies  and  ravines, 
which  aftbrded  some  opportunity  for  skill  in  dispositions,  and  these 
were  used  to  advantage.  But  all  maneuvering  was  rendered  diffi- 
cult by  the  density  of  the  underbrush. 

About  noon,  General  Griffin  (who  had  reported  the  enemy  in  his 
neighborhood,  and  as  having  driven  in  his  advance,  consisting  of 
the  18th  Massachusetts,  with  the  83d  Pennsylvania,  under  Colonel 
Hayes,  of  the  former,)  was  ordered  to  push  his  (1st)  division  of  the 
Fifth  Corps  out  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  turnpike,  to  feel  the 
enemy.  Accordingly  he  moved  Bartlett's  2d  brigade  to  the  left 
of  the  road,  and  Ayres's  3d  brigade  of  regulars  to  the  right — 
Barnes's  1st  brigade  (Sweetser  in  temporary  command)  being  in 
reserve.  Less  than  a  mile's  march,  stretching  across  the  turnpike, 
brought  them  against  a  part  of  Ewell's  force,  well  posted  on  a 
wooded  acclivity.  A  sharp  engagement  at  once  ensued  for  an 
hour;  but  the  pressure  of  the  enemy  in  full  strength  upon  two 
brigades,  and  especially  upon  Ayres's  on  the  left,  could  not  longer 
be  resisted,  and  they  fell  back,  leaving  two  pieces  of  artillery,  with 
nearly  all  the  horses  killed,  in  the  enemy's  hands.  Wadsworth's 
4th  division  and  Robinson's  2d  division,  of  the  Fifth  Corps,  at 
once  relieved  Griffin's  division,  after  its  well-fought  battle,  and 
held  the  enemy  in  check.  After  an  hour's  tiring  by  infantry  and 
artillery,  the  enemy  moved  off  to  another  point  in  the  line. 

It  now  appeared  evident  that  Lee  had  made  an  adroit  and  fierce 
attempt  to  destroy  the  Union  army  before  it  arrived  in  position, 
either  by  interposing  himself  between  its  right  and  the  Kapidan, 
or  by  piercing  its  right  center.  The  moment  his  intent  was  per- 
ceived, however.  General  Meade  had  directed  General  Warren  to 
attack  briskly,  and  the  result  was  a  repulse  of  the  enemy  in  that 
direction. 

The  enemy  now  transferred  himself  to  the  left  center,  and  about 
3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  endeavored  to  press  in  between  Warren 
and  Hancock,  the  latter  of  whom,  in  obedience  to  recalling  orders, 
had  checked  his  advance,  and  was  rapidly  marching  across  to  close 
the  gap  in  the  line  of  battle.  He  arrived  in  season — but  with  no 
time  to  spare — and  found  the  advance  of  the  enemy  already  insert- 
ing themselves  in  the  interval.  Getty's  division,  of  the  Sixth 
Corps,  had  been  temporarily  detached  and  moved  to  the  left,  to 
the  right  of  the  Orange  Court-house  plank-road.  The  advance 
(the  1st  brigade  of  Mott's  2d  division  of  the  Second  Corps)  had 
barely  formed  junction  with  Getty,  when  A.  P.  Hill  was  upon 
them  with  great  force.  The  stubborn  fighting  of  these  two  divis- 
ions enabled  the  remainder  of  Meade's  left  to  arrive  and  form — 
Hancock  bursting  upon  the  enemy's  right  with  a  hot  tire  of  mus- 
ketry.   Birney,  Barlow,  and  Gibbons,  commanding  respectively 
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the  3d,  1st,  and  4tli  divisions,  successively  hurried  their  forces  to 
the  battle.  The  contest  was  exceedingly  stubborn  and  bloody. 
The  enemy,  massing  his  troops,  poured  in  a  deadly  hail  of  mus- 
ketry— perhaps  unsurpassed  for  fury  in  the  record  of  the  war. 
There  was  little  play  of  artillery,  the  almost  impenetrable  woody 

§rowth  and  underbrush  rendering  its  use  impracticable.  The  iron 
econd  Corps,  however,  held  its  ground  with  unflinching  tenacity, 
and  for  two  hours  kept  almost  overpowering  numbers  at  bay. 
Reinforcements  came  up,  and  a  part  of  Generals  Wadsworth's  and 
Robinson's  divisions  moved  out  to  turn  the  flank  of  Hill's  corps. 

It  soon  became  evident,  however,  that,  to  relieve  the  Second 
Corps,  there  should  be  an  advance  along  the  whole  line.  It  was 
ordered ;  and  while  the  darkness  of  the  night  was  rapidly  gather- 
ing, Sedgwick's  corps,  which  had  been  engaged  during  the  after- 
noon since  half-past  1  o'clock,  and  especially  about  the  time  of  the 
attack  on  the  left,  at  half-past  3  o'clock,  pressed  upon  the  enemy 
and  drove  him  back.  There  was  now  as  great  danger  to  Ewell 
as  there  had  been  to  Hancock. 

With  the  advantage  thus  gained  on  the  right  of  the  army,  the 
fighting  ceased,  having  extended  far  into  the  night.  The  loss  of 
the  army  on  the  left  was  about  1,000  in  killed  and  wounded,  in- 
cluding General  Hayes,  commanding  the  2d  brigade  of  the  3d 
division.  Second  Corps. 

The  results  of  the  day  were  obviously  indecisive.  The  respective 
losses  were  not  far  from  equal.  The  contending  forces  lay  on  their 
arms  on  the  ground  they  had  fought  over.  Each  had  repulsed  the 
advance  of  his  opponent,  and  only  awaited  the  more  desperate 
conflict  of  the  morrow.  Late  on  Thursday,  the  Ninth  Corps,  under 
General  Burnside,  came  to  the  field  of  battle,  after  a  forced  march, 
and  was  distributed,  as  occasion  required,  on  the  right,  right  cen- 
ter, and  left  center.  But  the  line  remained  substantially  as  during 
the  day,  stretching  north-^vest  and  south-east  over  a  line  nearly 
parallel  to  that  from  Gerriianna  Ford  to  Chancellorville,  and  with 
head-quarters  not  much  in  advance  of  the  Wilderness. 

At  the  very  dawn  of  day,  on  Friday,  the  6th  of  May,  hostilities 
were  warmly  resumed.  Both  armies  were  evidently  bent  on  attack. 
General  Sedgwick  had  been  ordered  to  advance  at  5  o'clock  in  the 
morning;  but  fifteen  minutes  earlier  the  enemy  were  upon  him  in 
force.  General  Seymour,  with  a  provisional  division  on  the  extreme 
right,  and  General  Wright's  1st  division  of  the  Sixth  Corps,  next 
adjoining,  were  briskly  engaged  at  once,  and  General  Rickett  soon 
no  less  hotly  involved.  The  enemy's  endeavor  to  flank  was  re- 
pelled, and  the  line  pushed  a  few  hundred  yards  ahead,  without 
gaining,  however,  material  advantage.  At  8,  and  at  half-past  10 
o'(Sock  again,  the  right  was  pressed;  but  the  fighting,  though 
farious,  was  indecisive.  At  about  8  o'clock,  also,  the  firing  ex- 
tended all  along  the  line,  and,  after  a  short  cessation,  again  broke 
out  at  half-past  10  o'clock.  The  enemy  began  to  hurl  himself 
Buccessively  on  Grant's  right  and  left  wings — having  perceived  his 
weakness  on  Thursday — w^th  obvious  intent  to  break  through  and 
separate  the  three  corps.    -A  part  of  Burnside's  Ninth  Corps,  hovs^^ 
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ever,  had  been  sent  to  fill  the  dangerous  gap  "between  the  center 
and  left,  though  this  arrangement  was  not  entirely  and  properly 
consummated  until  later  in  the  day,  after  the  experience  of  several 
fierce  assaults.  Earthworks  also  were  thrown  up  on  Friday,  as  on 
the  preceding  day,  whenever  and  wherever  practicable,  and,  as 
the  event  proved,  with  wise  precaution  against  disaster.  The  vary- 
ing fortunes  of  battle  found  them  of  invaluable  service. 

On  the  left,  Grant's  line  still  stretched  across  the  plank-road,  aa 
at  the  close  of  Thursday's  battle,  with  Barlow's  division  of  the 
Second  Corps  on  the  extreme  left;  next,  Mott's  and  one  brigade 
of  Gibbons's;  next,  Birney's;  finally,  toward  the  center,  Robinson'a 
division  of  the  Fifth  Corps,  with  Stevenson's  brigade  of  the  Ninth 
Corps,  and  Carroll's  and  Owen's  brigades  of  Gibbons's  division  of 
the  Second  Corps.  About  5  o'clock  *A.  M. — the  time  appointed 
for  Sedgwick's  advance — Hancock  moved  out  his  forces,  and  with 
great  enthusiasm  attacked  and  drove  the  astonished  enemy  more 
than  two  miles  from  the  Brock  road,  toward  Parker's  Store. ' 
There,  reinforced  b}'  Longstreet,  they  succeeded  in  holding  their 
ground,  leaving,  however,  many  prisoners  in  Hancock's  hands. 
A  comparative  lull  ensued  after  this  handsome  exploit,  when  again 
a  severe  assault  was  made  on  Grant's  left,  followed  up  along  the 
line  with  such  vigor  as  nearly  to  involve  the  whole  in  confusion. 
Reinforcements,  however,  came  from  Burnside's  corps,  and  Long-* 
street's  solid  infantry  masses,  pressing  Grant's  left  and  center,  were 
checked,  and  at  last  precipitately  driven  back. 

The  line  swayed  forth  and  back  with  the  shifting  fortune  of  the 
terrific  fight,  and  the  thick  and  heavy  chaparal  in  contention  was 
covered  with  the  dead  and  wounded  of  both  armies.  Grant's  right 
and  center  gained  a  little  ground,  under  hot  fire,  but  it  was  only 
to  meet  the  enemy's  intrenched  line,  posted  on  an  extended  ridge, 
and  approached  through  a  thickly-wooded  swamp  of  considerable 
width,  protected  by  a  front  and  flank  fire.  This  position  was  twice 
unsuccessfully  attempted  by  the  right  and  center  in  the  course  of 
the  morning.  On  the  left,  however,  the  position  at  noon  was  not 
a  little  critical.  The  reinforcements  from  the  Ninth  Corps  were 
expected  to  have  sufficiently  filled  up  the  gap,  at  daybreak,  between 
Warren  and  Hancock,  but  the  position  was  not  made  entirely 
strong  till  later  in  the  day.  The  enemy,  partly  withdrawing  from 
the  right  for  the  moment,  rushed  in  further  down  the  line,  as  has 
been  said,  almost  surrounding  the  Second  Corps,  and  rolling  far 
out  on  its  left  flank,  as  well  as  on  the  front.  Colonel  Frank's  3d 
brigade,  of  General  Barlow's  1st  division  of  the  Second  Corps,  was 
borne  back  by  the  fierce  assault  of  a  greatly  superior  force,  and 
the  whole  line  once  more  retired  to  its  intrenched  line  of  logs  and 
abattis,  thrown  up  on  Thursday,  along  the  Brock  road.  Briga- 
dier-General James  S.  Wadsworth,  commanding  the  4th  division 
of  the  Fifth  Corps,  was  struck  in  the  forehead  and  almost  instantly 
killed  before  noon  of  Friday. 

Another  comparative  lull  occurred  at  noon,  and  Grant  took  the 
opportunity  it  aftbrded  to  draw  up  and  concentrate  his  lines,  inter- 
posing the  greater  part  of  Burnside's  Ninth  Corps  between  Han- 
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cock  and  "Warren.  The  left  also  was  brought  forward  a  little  from 
the  Brock  road,  to  which  it  had  been  driven,  toward  the  center. 
Hardly  had  these  fortunate  dispositions  been  made,  when  again, 
in  the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  the  enemy,  under  Longstreet  and 
A.  P.  Hill,  fell  upon  Grant's  left  and  center  with  great  fury,  and 
again  pushed  them  back.  At  the  junction  of  the  left  and  center 
the  attack  was  particularly  severe,  Crawford's  3d  division  of  the 
Fifth  Corps,  Carr's  4th  division  of  the  Second  Corps,  and  Steven- 
Son's  division  of  the  Ninth  Corps  suflering  its  brunt.  The  latter 
division,  on  General  Hancock's  right,  giving  way  overpowered, 
the  enemy  rushed  through  the  gap.  General  Hancock  then  dis- 
patched Colonel  Carroll's  3d  brigade,  2d  division  of  the  Second 
Corps,  to  sweep  along  the  whole  line  and  attack  the  enemy  in 
flank.  The  maneuver  was  most  gallantly  and  successfully  exe- 
cuted, the  enemy  retiring  with  much  loss,  and  the  above-men- 
tioned division  gradually  gaining  their  old  alignment. 

Resolute  and  persevering  still,  the  enemy  now  turned  away 
from  the  left  and  center,  toward  dark,  and  again  gathered  in  a 
final  rush  against  the  right,  which  had,  since  the  opening  attacks 
in  the  morning  and  at  half-past  10  o'clock,  been  comparatively  at 
rest.  Suddenly  and  furiously  assaulted,  our  men  began  to  break. 
General  Seymour's  2d  brigade,  3d  division,  Sixth  Corps,  already 
panics-tricken,  on  the  extreme  right,  with  most  of  General  Shaler's 
brigade,  were  swept  off  as  by  a  whirlwind,  and  captured  with  their 
commanders.  General  Seymour  had  been  conspicuous  for  gal- 
lantry through  the  day.  He  had  been  assigned  to  this  brigade 
(Milroy's  old  troops,  new  to  the  Sixth  Corps,)  only  the  night  be- 
fore, and,  according  to  universal  testimony,  did  all  that  could  be 
done  by  skill  or  daring  to  avert  the  catastrophe.  The  whole  right 
wing,  and,  indeed,  the  whole  army,  was  in  imminent  peril.  Gen- 
eral Sedgwick,  however,  by  infinite  exertions  and  direct  personal 
exposure,  rallied  and  held  his  troops,  and  saved  the  army  from  the 
destruction  which  threatened  it.  With  their  success  on  the  right 
the  enemy  sullenly  withdrew,  darkness  already  having  fallen  over 
the  field. 

The  battle  had  been  a  series  of  fierce  attacks,  both  by  Grant 
and  the  enemy,  on  right,  left,  and  center,  attended,  in  almost  every 
instance,  with  temporary  success,  but  met,  at  last,  by  thorough  re- 
pulse. The  wooded  nature  of  the  country,  to  which  reference  has 
already  been  made,  but  which  can  hardly  be  appreciated  by  one 
unfamiliar  with  the  battle-field,  was  peculiarly  favorable  to  the 
massing  of  the  enemy's  force  in  perfect  concealment  and  s^recy. 
The  same  difficulties  in  the  ground  prevented  Grant  in  checking 
their  columns  with  artillery.  It  must  be  remembered,  also,  that 
their  perfect  familiarity  with  the  region,  its  neighborhood  being 
their  camping  ground  for  many  months,  gave  the  enemy  a  decided 
advantage  in  the  maneuvering  tactics  of  the  day. 

The  disaster  to  the  extreme  right  of  the  Sixth  Corps  was  of  a 
most  serious  character,  and  such  as  has  lost  more  than  one  battle 
in  history.  It  is  strange  that  the  enemy  did  not  perceive  the 
havoc  they  had  made.    Had  they  not  been  exhausted  with  their 
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superhuman  attacks  during  the  day,  or  had  they  known  the  con- 
dition of  Grant's  right,'  it  must  have  fared  hard  with  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac.  But  so  dearly  was  the  advantage  gained  that  their 
effort  to  thrust  themselves  between  it  and  Germanna  Ford  was 
left  unprosecuted,  even  when  it  was  nearest  being  successful.  Ar- 
tillery, however,  had  been  promptly  posted  to  command  the  column 
of  rebels,  in  case  it  should  burst  through  and  over  the  right  flank 
of  the  army.  It  was  not  required,  the  enemy  being  already  re- 
pulsed by  the  strenuous  efforts  of  Generals  Sedgwick  and  Wright. 
The  losses  in  this  wing  fell  little  below  6,000,  of  which  4,000, 
probably,  occurred  during  the  enemy's  assault.  The  losses  in  the 
Second  Corps  ranged  in  the  neighborhood  of  3,000 ;  and  the  total 
loss  in  the  two  days'  fighting  must  be  set  not  far  from  15,000  men. 
Probably  those  of  the  enemy  were  no  less  severe.  In  these  battles 
there  was  an  unusual  proportion  of  wounded  among  the  casualities, 
arising  from  the  fact  that  so  little  artillery  was  used  on  either  side. 
Among  the  general  otficers  of  the  Union  army  killed  in  the  two 
battles  were  Generals  Hayne,  "Wadsworth,  and  Webb,  and  on  the 
rebel  side,  Generals  Jones,  Jenkins,  and  Pickett,  with  Generals 
Longstreet,  Pegram,  and  Hunter  severely  wounded. 

It  is  evident,  from  the  official  dispatches  on  both  sides,  includ- 
ing those  of  Secretary  Stanton  and  of  the  rebel  General  Lee,  that 
each  army  claimed  to  have  "repelled  the  fierce  attack  of  the  "en- 
emy," rather  than  to  have  initiated  the  attack.  Whether  a  suc- 
cessful repulse,  however,  seems  more  creditable  than  an  unsuccess- 
ful assault^  we  will  not  stcfp  to  inquire.  At  all  events,  it  seems 
clear  that  both  armies  designed  attack.  On  Tuesday,  Grant  un- 
doubtedly moved  out  to  find  the  enemy,  and  discovered  him  ad- 
vancing to  oppose  him.  In  like  manner,  it  is  certain  that  an 
attack  both  on  the  right  and  left  was  ordered  by  him,  at  5  A.  M., 
on  Friday.  On  the  left  it  was  made,  but  on  the  right  it  was  an- 
ticipated by  the  enemy,  who  had  the  same  intent,  but  had  set  the 
time  of  execution  a  few  minutes  earlier  than  Grant.  The  same 
mutual  disposition  to  attack  reappeared  more  than  once  during 
the  day,  and  with  marked  emphasis  in  the  afternoon,  and  at  the 
attack  on  Hancock.  It  may  be  added  that  this  terrific  infantry 
contest  of  Friday  closed  on  a  disputed  field,  neither  array  having 
gained  great  advantage,  and  friend  and  foe  lying  side  by  side 
over  a  broad  stretch  of  territory,  in  attestation  of  the  equal  for- 
tune of  the  day.  General  Grant  held  substantially  the  same  line 
as  on  Thursday  evening,  but  he  had  strengthened  it  on  the  left. 
During  the  night,  preparations  were  made  to  strengthen  the  right 
also,  and  to  repair  the  disaster  which  the  enemy's  last  charge  had 
wrought  on  that  flank.  Except  for  this  work,  the  night  was  com- 
paratively quiet,  the  army  lying  silently  along  their  hasty  lines  of 
rifle-pits,  and  the  rebels  still  keeping  the  more  formidable  in- 
trenchments  on  the  edge  of  the  woods,  while  the  intervening 
space,  so  often  fought  over,  was  held  by  the  dead  and  wounded 
of  both  the  combatants. 

Grant's  cavalry,  during  Thursday  and  Friday,  had  covered  kie 
rear  and  left,  and,  durjug  the  former  day,  Wilson  and  Gre^g  held 
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the  importaut  point  known  as  Todd's  Tavern,  the  intersection  of 
the  Brock  and  the  Catharpin  roads.  The  service  thus  rendered 
on  the  left  was  particularly  important,  by  preventing  flanking 
demonstrations  of  the  enemy's  cavalry.  An  interrupted  dispatch 
from  Lee  to  Stuart  proved  that  such  demonstrations  on  Grant's 
left  by  the  latter  were  greatly  desired. 

At  daybreak  on  Saturday,  the  7th  of  May,  Grant  opened  the 
conflict  again  with  shot  and  shell,  planted  at  night  to  protect  his 
right  wing.  The  latter  had  been  drawn  back  and  strengthened. 
The  cannonading  called  out  no  reply,  and  a  general  advance  fol- 
lowed, skirmishers  being  thrown  out.  A  series  of  brisk  and  severe 
skirmishes  ensued,  in  which  Grant  was  generally  victorious.  But 
it  became  evident,  by  noon,  that  General  Lee  was  retreating  with 
his  main  force  toward  Spottsj^lvania  Court-house,  having  left  his 
chain  of  intrenchments  at  Mine  Run  for  the  second  defensive 
line  on  or  near  the  l^orth  Anna.  General  Grant  promptly  began 
the  pursuit.  He  had  already  posted  his  cavalry,  to  anticipate 
the  movement,  near  Todd's  Tavern,  as  we  have  stated.  Some 
skirmishing  occurred  during  Saturday  morning  for  the  possession 
of  the  cross-roads  at  that  point;  and  about  3  P.  M.  there  was  a 
general  cavalry  battle,  with  Custer's  brigade  of  Torbett's  division 
on  the  right.  Colonel  Gregg's  brigade  of  General  Gregg's  division, 
with  Merritt's  brigade,  in  the  center,  and  Davis's  on  the  left. 
The  loss  was  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  on  each  side,  and  the 
skirmishes  resulted  in  the  retreat  of  the  rebel  cavalry. 

Meanwhile  the  infantry  had  commenced  the  pursuit  of  General 
Lee,  who  was  retiring  in  perfect  order,  and  turned  again  and 
again  on  Saturday  and  Sunday,  as  Grant  pressed  him,  to  deliver 
severe  battle.  A  part  of  the  troops  stretched  across  and  occupied 
Fredericksburg,  the  22d  New  York  cavalry  entering  that  city  at 
8  o'clock  on  Saturday  evening.  A  depot  for  the  wounded  was 
established  there,  and  a  basis  for  supplies  arranged.  Hancock's 
and  Burusidc's  corps  pressed  on,  on  Saturday  night,  resuming  the 
chase  again  at  daylight  on  Sunday  morning,  and  camping  at 
noon,  twenty  miles  away  southerly  from  the  old  "Wilderness 
battle-field.  The  Fifth  Corps,  remaining  till  dark  on  the  battle- 
ground, marched  all  Saturday  night,  though  exhausted  by  the 
events  of  the  four  days  and  nights  preceding,  taking  the  Brock 
road,  past  Todd's  Tavern,  toward  Spottsylvania,  After  leaving 
the  tavern  on  Sunday,  the  8th  of  May,  Bartlett's  brigade  of 
Griffin's  division,  being  in  advance  as  skirmishers,  was  fired  upon 
by  the  enemy.  Line  of  battle  was  at  once  formed  in  a  triangular 
clearing,  near  Alsop's  farm.  Griffin's  division  held  the  right  and 
Robinson's  the  left,  supported  by  Martin's  3d  Massachusetts  and 
Rittenhouse's  5th  regular  battery.  General  Crawford's  and  "Wads- 
worth's  (now  Cutler's)  divisions  came  up,  and  the  battle  was 
severe.  At  last,  the  enemy  was  driven  back,  but  Grant's  march 
was  checked  for  the  time.  The  battle  was  fought  in  gallant  style, 
byyi^n  almost  exhausted  by  marching  and  fighting.  General 
Ro"^mon  exhibited  great  skill  and  energy  through  the  fight,  and 
VOL.  n — 35 
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was  wounded  severely  in  the  knee.  Three  hundred  men  also 
were  killed  and  wounded. 

Toward  evening,  General  Grant  determined  to  push  the  enemy 
again,  and  again  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  Corps  began  a  deafening 
roar  of  musketr^^,  AYright's  division  of  Sedgwick's  corps  being  in 
advance.  During  Sunday,  as  during  Saturday,  there  was  fighting 
throughout  the  army. 

On  Monday  there  was  comparative  quiet  in  the  morning,  then 
cannonading  and  skirmishing,  but  no  general  battle.  But  the 
nation  met  with  a  severe  calamity  in  the  loss  of  General  Sedg- 
wick, who  was  killed  by  a  sharp-shooter  while  superintending  the 
mounting  of  artillery.  On  Sunday  Grant's  line  seems  to  have 
changed,  General  Warren's  Fifth  Corps  holding  the  center.  Gen- 
eral Hancock's  Second  Corps  the  right,  and  General  Wright's 
(lately  Sedgwick's)  Sixth  Corps  the  left.  Toward  dusk  on  Mon- 
day, General  Grant  ordered  another  advance  on  the  enemy.  Ac- 
cordingly the  right,  with  General  Birney's  and  Gibbons's  divisions 
in  advance,  followed  by  General  Carroll's  brigade,  moved  out  and 
crossed  to  the  south  bank  of  a  branch  of  the  Po  Biver.  A  severe 
battle  occurred  with  both  infantry  and  artillery,  the  enemy  and 
Grant's  troops  alternately  charging.  General  Burnside,  on  the 
extreme  left,  pushed  out  with  skirmishing  and  reconnoissance. 
During  the  day  Grant  had  received  and  repulsed  an  attack  mainly 
directed  on  Wilcox's  division  of  the  Ninth  Corps.  At  the  close  of 
the  night's  attack,  the  enemy  still  held  Spottsylvania  Court-house, 
and  Hancock  slowly  retired  his  brave  Second  Corps,  after  suffering 
heavy  losses,  in  addition  to  the  terrible  slaughter  to  which  its  gal- 
lantry in  the  Wilderness  battle  had  subjected  it. 

On  Tuesday,  the  10th  of  May,  the  incessant  storm  of  battle  cul- 
minated in  the  most  terrific  carnage  of  the  campaign.  Grant's 
forces  at  dawn  occupied  substantially  the  same  position  as  already 
described  in  the  operations  of  Monday — the  line  stretching  out  a 
length  of  about  six  miles  on  the  northerly  bank  of  the  Po,  and 
taking  the  general  form  of  a  crescent,  the  wings  being  thrown  for- 
ward. The  dispositions  were  the  new  ones  of  Sunday,  the  Second 
Corps  holding  the  right  wing  and  the  Sixth  the  left.  The  pre- 
ceding night  Hancock's  Second  Corps  had  succeeded  in  crossing 
the  Po,  and  now  held  a  line  on  the  right,  nearly  parallel  to  the 
road  from  Shady  Grove  Church  to  the  Court-house.  Warren's 
Fifth  Corps  held  the  center,  being  on  the  east  side  of  the  Po; 
and  Wright's  Sixth  Corps  held  the  left,  facing  toward  the  court- 
house. Further  out  on  the  left  was  Burnside's  Ninth  Corps.  Ar- 
nold's, Bodgers's,  Sleeper's,  and  other  batteries  covered  the  right; 
Meade's,  Martin's,  and  others  the  left  center.  In  the  front  was  a 
dense  forest,  revealing  to  the  army  the  woods  of  the  Wilderness. 
The  rebels  still  held  Spottsylvania  and  the  region  north  of  the 
Court-house.  On  the  preceding  day,  his  left  was  understood  to 
rest  on  Glady  Bun,  sweeping  northward,  and  sheltered  by  strong 
works.  His  right  curved  in  a  similar  direction,  and  rested  on  the 
Ny  Biver ;  and  his  center,  a  little  thrown  forward  from  the  right 
center  and  left  center,  was  posted  on  commanding  ground. 
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His  position  was  well  supported  by  breast-works,  and  along  his 
center  was  the  forest  and  underbrush,  lining  a  marsh  partially 
drained  b}'  a  run.  In  the  morning  the  conflict  opened  by  a  terrific 
cannonade  of  Grant's  artillery  against  the  advancing  rebel  lines; 
and,  for  the  first  time  in  the  campaign,  this  arm  was  brought  into 
full  and  destructive  use. 

Ijurnside's  Ninth  Corps  next  cautiously  skirmished  on  the  ex- 
treme left.  Mott's  4th  division  of  the  Second  Corps  was  then 
transferred  to  the  left,  and  the  advance  continued  at  this  point. 
The  orders,  however,  had  been  to  attack  the  rebel  center.  Ac- 
cordingly, Gibbon's  2d  and  Birnej-'s  3d  divisions  of  the  Second 
Corps  were  drawn  back  from  the  other  side  of  the  Po,  to  connect 
with  Warren.  The  2d  and  4th  divisions  of  the  Fifth  Corps  com- 
menced the  attack  on  the  center.  The  rest  of  the  Fifth  Corps 
and  the  two  divisions  of  the  Second  then  advanced,  and  fought 
with  great  tenacity  several  hours,  driving  the  enemy  to  his  rifle- 
pits,  but  failing  to  capture  them.  Gibbons's  gallant  2d  division, 
and  especially  Carroll's  brigade,  suffered  severely  in  repeated 
charges.  General  Rice  of  the  2d  brigade,  4th  division.  Fifth 
Corps,  was  at  this  time  killed.  The  check  of  the  center  threw 
the  remaining  division,  Barlow's,  of  the  Second  Corps,  posted  on. 
the  right,  in  extreme  peril.  Orders  were  given  to  withdraw  it 
beyond  the  river,  but  the  rebels  had  already  attacked  it  in  great 
force,  and  turned  it.  But  its  withdrawal  was,  at  length,  effected, 
and  the  corps  kept  on  fighting. 

Toward  evening  a  most  energetic  and  gallant  assault  was  mad^ 
by  the  whole  line.  General  Upton's  1st  brigade  of  the  1st  division 
of  the  Sixth  Corps,  with  Russell's  3d  brigade  of  the  3d  division, 
moving  steadily  forward  amid  a  raking  and  murderous  fire,  with- 
out firing  a  shot,  scaled  the  enemy's  works  in  gallant  style,  and 
captured  more  than  1,000  of  the  enemy,  with  several  guns.  But 
General  Upton,  finding  himself  far  in  advance  of  the  army,  was 
compelled  to  fall  back  with  his  prisoners  from  his  daring  assault. 
As  before,  night  closed  on  a  hard-fought  but  indecisive  field. 
General  Grant's  loss  was  estimated  at  not  less  than  10,000  men, 
and  that  of  the  rebels  at  about  the  same  number. 

The  morning  of  Wednesday,  the  11th  of  May,  found  the  army 
still  investing  the  rebel  position  at  Spottsylvania  Court-house, 
and  the  enemy  obstinately  defending  it.  Spottsylvania  Court- 
house is  an  insignificant  village,  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Po 
River,  a  branch  of  the  Mattapony,  about  fifteen  miles  from  Fred- 
ericksburg, and  nearly  the  same  distance  from  the  old  battle-field 
of  the  Wilderness.  A  part  of  its  importance  arises  from  the  junc- 
tion, near  by,  of  several  cross-roads — the  Bowling  Green,  Freder- 
ickslDurg,  Piney  Branch  Church,  and  Brock  roads,  all  running  to 
the  places  thus  indicated ;  and  the  Catharpen  road,  across  Cathar- 
pen  River,  toward  Orange  Court-house.  The  region  is  a  rolling 
one,  and  was  partly  cleared,  with  here  and  there  fields  long  since 
turned  for  the  summer  tillage,  but  principally  clothed  with  forest 
and  underbrush,  pines,  dwarf-oaks,  hazels,  and  alders,  with  thorny 
and  dense  bushes  between. 
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The  position  of  Grant's  army,  like  that  of  the  enemy,  was  nearly 
as  at  the  close  of  Tuesday's  battle.  The  rebels  still  held  and  cov- 
ered the  town  with  a  crescent  line,  maintained  by  the  following 
disposition  of  corps :  A.  P.  Hill's  corps  on  their  right,  Ewell  in  the 
center,  Longstreet  on  the  left.  Their  center  was  very  strong,  and 
posted  securely,  with  riile-pits  in  front,  and  the  strip  of  forest  cov- 
ering it  well  guarded  with  lines  of  skirmishers.  On  right,  left, 
and  center,  also,  a  blackened  muzzle  peeping  out  here  and  there 
showed  that  artillery  was  protecting  wherever  it  could  be  used. 
Opposed  to  them.  Grant's  line,  concaving  to  the  enemy,  ran  thus 
from  right  to  left:  Hancock,  Warren,  Wright,  Burnside. 

The  morning  opened  with  brisk  skirmishing,  Grant  covering 
his  reconnoitering  forces  by  artillery.  Continual  watchfulness  was 
exercised  over  the  enemy's  maneuvers.  His  eiforts  w^ere  mainly 
directed  toward  strengthening  his  position,  taking  advantage  of 
the  lull  of  battle  to  erect  in  the  woods  new  batteries  and  plant 
new  abattis,  in  support  of  the  defensive  dispositions  long  ago  made 
in  anticipation  of  this  contingency.  To  prevent  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  purpose,  Grant's  batteries  played  into  the  woods  at 
intervals  during  the  day.  Early  in  the  day  the  skirmishing  was 
sharp,  especially  upon  the  center  and  right,  and  at  the  latter  point 
a  reconnoisance  was  made  to  investigate  the  condition  of  the 
enemy's  left.  Assaulting  columns  of  the  Sixth  and  Second  Corps 
were  ready,  but  at  length  a  delay  in  the  enterprise  was  ordered. 
It  turned  out  subsequently  that  this  preparation  deceived  the 
enemy  with  regard  to  the  real  attack  made  at  the  other  extremity 
of  their  line  the  next  day.  The  enemy  in  the  interim  had  shifted 
artillery  from  the  right  to  the  left,  toward  the  point  threatened  on 
"Wednesday. 

About  noon  the  stir  of  the  skirmishing  died  away.  Occasional 
firing,  both  of  artillery  and  infantry,  made  up  the  day's  record, 
and  at  nightfall  it  ceased.  The  first  rain  of  the  campaign  fell 
during  the  afternoon,  in  a  grateful  thunder-storm,  purifying  the 
heated  air  and  laying  the  dust.  Soon  lines  of  bivouac  iires  streamed 
up  in  the  camps,  rations  were  brought  out,  and  while  the  bands 
played  patriotic  airs,  resounding  cheerily  among  the  forest  trees, 
there  was  for  the  first  time  a  pause  in  heavy  march  and  fierce  bat- 
tle. At  this  time  came  news  of  Sheridan's  brilliant  raid,  of  which 
we  will  speak  hereafter,  Avhich  was  received  with  loud  cheers  of 
enthusiasm. 

It  having  been  determined  to  assault  on  Thursday  morning,  the 
Second  Corps  was  selected  to  make  the  attempt  on  the  left,  where 
the  enemy's  batteries,  posted  strongly,  had  proved  an  annoyance 
during  the  day.  Favored  by  the  storm  and  darkness,  not  long 
after  midnight  Hancock  shifted  the  position  of  his  Second  Corps 
from  the  extreme  right  to  the  left,  to  the  ground  between  Generals 
Wright  and  Burnside,  filling  up  the  space  there  vacant,  and 
making  the  line  run  thus,  from  right  to  left:  Warren's  FifSi 
Corps,  Wright's  Sixth,  Hancock's  Second,  Burnside's  Ninth.  The 
change  of  position  was  accomplished  by  marching  in  those  hours 
which  would  have  been  prized  for  rest  by  the  tired  corps.    At  its 
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close,  the  position  of  the  Second  Corps  was  somewhat  preearions, 
being  near  ground  well  commanded  by  the  enemy  and  requiring 
speedy  advance  in  the  morning. 

Accordingly,  at  dawn  of  day  of  Thursday,  the  12th,  the  Second 
Corps  quietly  and  cautiously  moved  up  from  its  position  to  the 
enemy's  lines.  As  the  corps  surmounted  gradually  the  rugged  and 
woody  space  which  intervened,  the  excitement  increased,  till  it 
broke  out  in  a  splendid  rush  at  the  rebel  intrenchments,  which  the 
gallant  corps  leaped  with  loud  cheers,  dashing  into  the  astonished 
enemy  and  compelling  their  surrender  en  mass.  It  was  a  gallant 
charge  with  the  bayonet,  hardly  a  gun  being  fired.  It  was  a  clear 
surprise,  and  might  have  been  more  fruitful  but  for  the  cheering 
of  some  of  the  men,  who  could  suppress  their  enthusiasm  no  longer. 
As  it  was,  an  entire  division  was  surrounded  and  captured — officers 
and  men — 3,000  prisoners  and  two  generals,  Major-General  Ed- 
ward Johnson,  commanding  the  division,  and  Brigadier-General 
G.  H.  Stewart.  The  position  occupied  by  this  division  was  strong 
and  one  most  important  to  hold,  the  Second  Corps  being  after  its 
capture  a  wedge  between  the  enemy's  center  and  right,  and  help- 
ing to  press  apart  that  dangerous  structure  of  works  wherein  the 
enemy  lay  ensconced.  So  complete  was  the  surprise,  that  the  rebel 
officers  were  startled  from  their  breakfast  by  the  rude  intrusion  of 
their  unwelcome  guests,  who,  sans  ceremonie,  came  to  share  their 
meal,  like  the  Commendatore  at  the  table  of  Don  Giovanni.  So 
rapid  was  the  conquest,  that  in  an  hour  after  the  start  the  success^- 
ful  leader  was  able  to  send  the  following  dispatch  to  head-quarters : 

"I  have  captured  from  thirty  to  forty  guns.  I  have  finished  up  Johnson 
and  am  now  going  into  Early.  W.  J.  Hancock." 

No  sooner  was  the  first  line  of  rifle-pits  carried,  than  the  second 
was  stormed  with  great  impetuosity,  and,  after  a  stout  resistance', 
wrested  from  the  enemy. 

The  charge  of  the  Second  Corps  was  followed  by  a  heavy  can- 
nonade all  along  the  line,  to  which  the  enemy,  now  thoroughly 
awakened  and  exasperated,  replied  to  his  fullest  capacity.  In  the 
commingled  roar,  the  whole  line  quickly  moved  up  to  support  the 
Second  Corps.  Burnside  with  the  Ninth  Corps  pressed  in  on  the 
extreme  left,  converging  toward  the  penetrated  space,  and  speedily 
joined  its  right  to  Hancock's  left  division,  closed  the  gap,  and 
mingled  the  flash  of  its  musketry  with  the  fire  of  the  Second 
Corps.  The  Sixth  Corps  also  threw  itself  against  Swell's  left, 
and  on  the  extreme  right  Warren's  corps  became  hotly  engaged, 
and  an  incessant  rattle  and  roar  of  battle  arose  along  the  entire 
line.  The  rain-storm  of  the  preceding  day  began  again  with 
greater  violence,  but  did  not  cool  the  ardor  of  the  combatants. 

The  enemy  were  quickly  roused  to  the  importance  of  the  posi- 
tion they  had  lost,  and  about  9  o'clock  began  to  charge  again  and 
again  with  desperate  fury  upon  the  Second  and  Ninth  Corps,  in 
attempts  to  repossess  their  works.  Very  bloody  fighting  occurred, 
without  intermission,  for  three  hours.     The  rebel-columns  dashed 
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■with  unflluc"hing  determination  against  Grant's  lines,  retiring  each 
time  with  their  huge  columns  winnowed  by  cross  and  enfilading 
fires  of  artillery  and  musketry,  now  steadily  brought  to  bear  upon 
them.  The  artillery  on  neither  side  had  been  hitherto  brought 
into  thoroughly  eft'cctive  play;^but  Thursday's  battle,  though  by 
no  means  an  artillery  duel,  reminded  its  partieij)ant3  more  nearly 
than  the  preceding  of  Gettysburg  and  Malvern  Ilill.  At  length, 
toward  noon,  the  enemy,  surfeited  with  slaughter,  abandoned  for 
a  time  the  attempt* to  retake  the  prize  which  Hancock's  men  had 
won  so  fairly  and  held  so  tenaciously.  But  they  had  successfully 
disputed  Grant's  further  advance,  and  of  the  captured  cannon  a 
greater  part  lay  covered  by  the  guns  of  sharp-shooters,  so  that 
neither  party  was  able  to  carry  them  oil". 

Meanwhile,  further  to  the  right,  the  right  wing  and  center  had 
charged  the  enemy's  works  with  great  gallantry,  emulating  and 
equaling  the  desperate  rushes  of  the  rebel  columns.  But  in  front, 
as  has  already  been  said,  the  enemy's  position  was  impregnable, 
every  avenue  of  approach  being  swept  by  the  withering  fire  of  ar- 
tillery, and  their  force  strong  enough  to  hold  the  position  against 
twice  the  attacking  numbers.  After  a  heroic  attempt  the  design 
was  abandoned. 

Finding  that  success  lay  most  clearly  in  turning  the  enemy's 
right.  General  Meade,  after  a  temporary  lull,  began  the  early 
afternoon  by  crowding  his  troops  down  toward  the  left,  shorten- 
ing and  massing  his  line,  and  again  pouring  infantry  and  artillery 
fitre  into  the  enemy,  and  pressing  hard  upon  the  enemy's  right  and 
right  center.  All  through  the  afternoon  and  till  nightfall  the  car- 
nage went  on  with  varying  success  along  the  line,  the  resistance 
of-the  rebels  being  stubborn,  and  the  whole  field,  from  head-quar- 
ters to  the  extreme  front,  being  at  times  swept  by  their  fire.  The 
enemy  finding  that  Grant's  right  had  been  merely  holding  him  in 
front  from  reinforcing  his  right,  and  that  we  had  now  abandoned 
his  front,  also  concentrated  his  troops  on  the  important  point  on 
Grant's  left.  Every  inch  of  muddy  and  gory  soil  was  fought  over 
with  desperation,  and  yielded  only  when  impossible  to  liold  it. 
Neither  the  rain  nor  the  wretched  mire  of  the  roads  delayed  the 
rapidity  or  intensity  of  the  fight.  The  rival  bayonets  often  inter- 
locked, and  a  bloody  grapple  over  the  intrenchments  lasted  for 
hours,  the  battle-flags  now  surging  up  side  by  side  with  those  of 
the  national  troops,  and  anon,  torn  and  riddled,  disappearing  in 
the  woods.  The  dead  and  wounded  lay  thickly  strewn  along  the 
ground,  and  fairly  heaped  up  where  the  fight  was  deadliest. 

On  the  extreme  left,  Burnside's  ]!!s^inth  Corps  had  moved  up^  at 
dayliglit,  into  the  fight,  very  soon  after  the  Second  became  engaged. 
The  corps  had  been  posted  across  the  Fredericksburg  turnpike, 
facing  the  dense  thickets.  It  was  the  intent,  if  possible,  to  inclose 
and  turn  the  enemy's  right  flank,  held  hy  the  corps  of  A.  P.  Ilill. 
During  the  morning  the  fighting  was  severe,  the  enemy  being 
strongly  protected  by  rifle-pits  and  the  dense  timber.  13 ut  the 
corps  pushed  on,  driving  the  enemy  gradually  into  their  stronger 
fortifications,     llere,  for  a  time,  there  was  a  check  to  Grant's  ad- 
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vance.  During  tlie  afternoon,  when  the  Sixth  and  Fifth  Corps  had 
moved  down  from  the  right,  and  massed  near  Hancock's  strong- 
hold, again  the  Ninth  Corps  essayed  the  enemy's  flank.  Potter's 
division  being  well  up  toward  Hancock's  corps  on  the  right,  with 
Crittenden  in  the  center  and  AVilcox  on  tlie  left.  A  fierce  contest 
ensued.  The  enemy,  anticipating  the  attempt  to  flank  him,  had 
prepared  a  strong  counter  movement  on  his  extreme  right,  and, 
in  spite  of  desperate  fighting,  bore  back  Grant's  left — Ilartrant's 
brigade  of  Wilcox's  division  carrying  ofi"  three  hundred  prison- 
ers, and  stretcliing  as  large  a  number  of  dead  and  wounded  on 
the  ground.  The  enemy  quickly  rushed  on  in  pursuit,  but  were 
checked  and  driven  back  with  great  loss  by  a  sweeping  artillery 
fire  from  batteries  brought  up  and  posted  since  the  advance  of  the 
morning.  The  other  two  divisions  stood  firm,  Griflin's  brigade  in 
Potter's  division,  on  the  right  of  the  corps,  being  credited  with  an 
actual  rush  over  the  enemy's  intrenchments.  Hard  fighting  con- 
tinued, but  it  was  soon  obvious  that  no  more  ground  could  be 
gained  on  the  extreme  left,  and,  holding  what  had  been  traversed, 
the  fight  there  closed.  The  corps  behaved  gallantl}^  and  sufl^'ered 
severely,  the  chief  burden  falling  on  AVilcox's  division,  on  the  left. 
After  fourteen  hours'  fighting,  night  fell  on  a  battle  unsurpassed 
in  severity  in  the  history  of  the  war.  For  the  first  time  in  the 
campaign  a  decided  success  was  achieved.  "Warren  and  Wright, 
who  moved  two  hours  after  Hancock,  had  not  advanced  on  the 
enemy's  front;  but  this  was  not  expected,  as  his  position  could  not 
there  be  carried.  On  the  extreme  left,  Buruside  had  not  been  for- 
tunate enough  to  wrest  away  the  enemy's  intrenchments,  but  had 
gallantly  swept  over  and  held  much  ground;  while  on  the  left 
center  Hancock  had  stormed  and  held  an  important  angle  of  the 
enemy's  works,  despite  all  their  frantic  eflbrts  to  repossess  it. 
Ofiicial  dispatches  add  that  the  day's  work  also  gave  Grant  more 
than  3,000  prisoners,  (swelling  his  preceding  captures  to  7,500  men,) 
and  also  two  general  ofiicers  and  eighteen  pieces  of  artillery,  actu- 
ally brouglit  into  his  lines.  Between  forty  and  fifty  pieces  had 
been  at  one  time  captured,  but  the  remainder  rested  on  debatable 

ground,  and  were  subsaquently  withdrawn  by  the  enemy.  Grant 
ad  suffered  fearful  loss — perhaps  10,000  in  killed  and  wounded — 
but  the  enemy's  was  not  less.  Above  all,  the  brilliant  dash  of  the 
morning  secured  a  strong  grasp  on  the  enemy's  left  center,  and  an 
advance  of  a  mile  in  his  line  in  that  direction.  Five  determined 
assaults  were  made  during  the  day  to  expel  his  troops,  but  all  were 
fruitless.  No  more  gallant,  desperate,  or  long-continued  fighting, 
on  either  side,  for  the  possession  of  intrenchments,  had  occurred 
during  the  war;  Avliile  the  severity  of  the  wounds  gave  proof  of 
something  more  than  musketry  fighting. 

Unsatisfied  with  the  long-continued  struggle,  here  and  there, 
during  the  night,  in  the  region  of  the  coveted  works  which  the 
Second  Corps  had  gloriously  won  and  gloriously  held,  detachments 
of  troops  again  fell  on  each  other.  The  prize  was  the  possession 
of  the  cannon  still  covered  by  hostile  rifles,  and  the  disputed  chain 
of  rifle-pits.     The  enemy  also  chose  to  demonstrate  in  order  to 
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cover  their  contemplated  change  of  position,  and  the  erection  of 
new  defenses. 

On  Friday  morning,  the  13th  of  May,  at  early  dawn,  Grant's 
skirmishers  pushed  out  ready  for  fresh  attack.  It  was  soon  obvi- 
ous, however,  that  the  enemy  had  prudently  withdrawn  his  main 
force  on  Grant's  left,  leaving  only  a  line  of  skirmishers  there,  and 
had  fallen  back  to  a  new  defensive  position,  a  little  retired  from 
the  one  to  which  Hancock's  victorious  colors  were  carried  the  day 
before.  The  intervening  woody  ground  was  at  once  possessed  by 
Grant;  and  heaps  of  dead  were  the  ghastly  monuments  of  the  field, 
now  indisputably  won.  But  the  rain,  which  had  not  checked  the 
fury  of  battle,  began  to  offer  obstacles  to  rapid  advance  in  force. 
The  roads  were  in  wretched  condition,  impracticable  for  artillery 
and  wagons.  There  was  nothing  left  but  to  occupy  the  day  in 
feeling  the  new  location  of  the  enemy,  in  skirmishing  with  his 
rear,  and  in  preparing  for  future  onsets.  The  movements  for  these 
purposes  were  prompt  and  decisive,  and  ascertained  that  the  enemy, 
having  withdrawn  but  a  short  distance,  was  again  hard  at  work 
fortifying.  While  the  achievement  of  Ilancock  forced  this  retro- 
gression, it  was  also  necessitated  by  the  decimation  in  battle  of 
the  enemy's  troops,  now  no  longer  able  to  hold  so  extended  a  line 
of  defense  as  before.  Retreating  in  good  order,  he  soon  halted  and 
compacted  his  troops  on  a  narrower  line. 

Friday,  in  the  main,  however,  was  a  day  of  quiet.  Slight  skir- 
mishing occurred,  as  we  have  said,  but  long-needed  rest  came  to 
a  great  part  of  the  army.  The  latter  portion  of  the  day  was  rainy, 
and  the  storm  increased  at  its  close.  The  troops  not  engaged  in 
reconnoitering,  however,  found  enough  to  do  in  the  sad  office  of 
burying  their  dead  comrades  and  relieving  the  wounded.  At  noon 
a  congratulatory  order  was  issued  from  General  Meade's  head- 
quarters, praising  the  heroism  of  the  the  troops,  asking  equal  valor 
for  the  future,  and  stating  the  achievements  of  the  campaign  as 
follows : 

"For  eight  days  and  nights,  almost  without  intermission,  in 
rain  and  sunshine,  you  have  been  gallantly  fighting  a  desperate 
foe,  in  positions  naturally  strong,  and  rendered  doubly  so  by  in- 
trenchments. 

"You  have  compelled  him  to  abandon  his  fortifications  on  the 
Kapidan,  to  retire  and  attempt  to  stop  your  onward  progress,  and 
now  he  has  abandoned  the  last  intrenched  position  so  tenaciously 
held,  suffering,  in  all,  a  loss  of  eighteen  guns,  twenty-two  colors, 
and  8,000  prisoners,  including  two  general  officers." 

Neither  the  skirmishing  nor  artillery  firing  of  the  day  inflicted 
important  loss  on  either  side,  and  but  few  brigades  were  at  any 
one  time  engaged.  The  troops  continued  waiting  orders  to  move, 
since,  thougii  thoroughly  exhausted  by  incessant  exertions,  they 
had  learned  to  expect  new  labors  each  day,  and  through  all  the 
hard  experience  their  spirits  were  steadfast  and  cheery.  In  spite 
of  mud  and  rain,  it  was  determined  to  try  another  movement  like 
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the  bold  and  successful  maneuver  of  Hancock.  The  tactics  of 
Tuesday  morning  had  developed  the  fact  that  the  rebel  front  was 
impregnable,  and  their  right  the  practicable  point  of  attack.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  lines  were  to  be  once  more  shifted  down  to  the  left, 
in  the  endeavor  to  flank.  The  Fifth  and  Sixth  Corps  were  selected 
this  time  for  an  attempt  resembling  that  of  the  Second  and  Ninth, 
The  position  of  Thursday,  as  already  indicated,  rai^  thus,  from 
right  to  left:  Warren,  Wright,  Hancock,  Burnside. 

About  9  o'clock  on  Friday  night  the  two  right  corps  were  put 
in  motion,  and  marched  all  night  to  their  new  position.  The  diffi- 
culties of  the  march  through  the  ankle-deep  and  knee-deep  mud, 
and  amid  the  furious  storm,  made  the  movement  slow  and  arduous, 
and  only  endurable  by  contrast  with  the  severer  experience  of 
constant  battle. 

The  morning  of  Saturday,  the  14th  of  May,  found  the  army  con- 
fronting the  enemy  still  further  on  the  east.  He  was  found  also 
to  have  fallen  back  a  little,  and  to  have  turned  his  lines  so  as  to 
face  rather  more  to  the  east,  still  tenaciously  holding  the  Court- 
house and  the  forked  roads.  Grant's  army  was  mainly  inclosed 
between  the  Po  and  Ny  Rivers,  of  which  the  former  is  the  chief 
affluent  and  true  head-waters  of  the  Mattapony.  The  line,  when 
finally  established,  stretched  nearly  at  right  angles  across  the 
Fredericksburg  and  Spottsylvania  road,  compact  and  free  from 
any  great  gap,  and  with  the  corps  posted  as  follows :  Hancock's 
Second  Corps  on  the  right,  Burnside's  Ninth  on  the  right  center, 
Wright's  Sixth  on  the  left  center,  Warren's  Fifth  on  the  left.  On 
Saturday  Wright  had  not  been  able  to  get  immediately  into  posi- 
tion, and  was  further  to  the  left  and  a  little  thrown  back,  as  if  in 
reserve.  The  position  was  a  good  one,  on  the  crests  of  rolling 
ridges,  and  running  nearly  nortli-west  and  south-east,  and  covering 
the  southerly  bank  of  the  Ny  River.  There  was  also  space  for  the 
sweep  of  artillery.  Unfortunately,  the  almost  indescribably  bad 
condition  of  the  roads  had  prevented  the  successful  completion  of 
the  movement  in  season  to  authorize  an  attack.  There  was  no 
hope  of  surprise,  and  before  the  artillery  trains  and  infantry  masses 
were  in  position,  the  enemy  was  alert  and  hostile.  About  8 
o'clock  Generals  Grant  and  Meade  removed  head-quarters  to  Gail's 
House,  on  the  Fredericksburg  and  Spottsylvania  road,  about  eight 
miles  from  Fredericksburg  and  two  miles  from  the  Court-house. 
The  extremities  of  the  two  wings  were  about  equidistant  from 
the  house,  and  the  skirmishing  line  a  mile  in  front.  This  descrip- 
tion is  thus  particularized,  because  the  new  disposition  of  forces 
and  lines  continued  for  several  days,  and  till  rain  and  mud  raised 
their  siege,  and  permitted  a  free  road  forward.  But  the  obvioui 
intent  of  late  being  to  mass  the  line  on  the  left,  a  part  of  the  Sec- 
ond Corps  was  on  Sunday  withdrawn  from  the  right  and  moved 
toward  the  other  flank,  but  returned  immediately. 

It  soon  became  evident  that  if  Grant's  position  was  strong,  the 
enemy's  was  no  less  so.  A  part  of  the  town  and  of  the  enemy's 
camp  and  works  came  in  sight  through  the  more  open  country, 
especially  when  viewed  from,,  the  heights  taken  by  Grant.     A 
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sli^lit  cavalry  skirmish  arose  as  the  advance  pressed  forward,  and 
Bome  howitzers  were  turned  upon  it.  But  the  enemy  were  soon 
Bilenced,  his  few.  companies  of  cavahy  driven  in,  and  the  ridge 
they  occupied  possessed.  The  rebel  position  seemed  to  he  a  semi- 
circular line  of  earthworks,  with  rifle-pits  here  and  there,  well  es- 
tablished on  commanding  heights,  and  the  whole  flanked,  right 
and  left,  bjf  dense  woods.  Artillery  was  ready  in  position,  and 
new  intrenehments  building.  A  part  of  the  works  appeared  to 
be  sodded,  showing  an  old  construction,  and  the  utmost  activity 
was  manifest  in  strengthening  the  position.  Grant  soon  com- 
menced to  throw  up  field-works,  and  the  great  armies  so  lately 
contending  with  bayonet  and  bullet  were  now  quietly  and  sedu- 
lously emulating  each  other  with  the  spade. 

On  the  extreme  left,  however,  there  was  considerable  fighting. 
The  enemy,  at  about  8  o'clock  in  the  morning,  held  a  house  across 
the  Ny  River,  dangerously  contiguous  to  Grant's  lines.  Soon  after 
a  part  of  the  1st  division  of  Wrights  corps  was  ordered  to  take 
it.  This  they  accomplished,  charging  up  the  hill,  and  driving  out 
the  enemy  after  a  sharp  skirmish.  About  the  middle  of  the  after- 
noon the,  enemy  made  a  sudden  and  unlooked-for  charge  on  the 
position,  in  order  to  retake  it.  General  Meade,  who  was  in  the 
house  at  the  time,  narrowly  escaped  capture  or  injury,  several  bul- 
lets penetrating  the  frame.  The  onset  was  so  fierce  as  to  force  his 
men  back  with  considerable  loss,  and  from  the  advantageous  posi- 
tion thus  gained  the  enemy  threatened  Grant's  left  with  artillery. 
The  Sixth  Corps  was  soon  thrown  forward  to  retake  the  position; 
but  being  in  the  rear  and  in  reserve,  it  could  not  be  got  up 
till  dark.  Two  batteries,  however,  were  immediately  turned  on 
the  house,  and  these  raked  it  with  an  incessant  fire.  At  dark 
Ayres's  3d  brigade  of  Grifiin's  1st  division.  Fifth  Corps,  charged 
up  the  declivity  and  swept  the  enemy  ofl'  the  hill,  retaking  the 
commanding  position.  There  was  cannonading  still  later,  and  a 
part  of  the  Second  Corps  was  reported  to  have  driven  the  enemy 
back  with  loss. 

Sunday,  the  twelfth  day  from  breaking  camp  at  Culpepper,  was 
the  first  real  day  of  rest  to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  Its  con- 
stant and  severe  marches  by  night,  and  its  fighting  by  day,  had 
disposed  it  for  a  period  of  refreshment.  During  the  first  three 
days  of  the  week,  few  maneuvers  of  importance  took  place.  The 
enemy  were  constantly  watched,  reconnoissances  made,  and  any 
hostile  disposition  checked  by  instant  preparation  to  meet  him. 
A  slight  skirmish  occasionally  occurred,  and  the  marching  of 
corps  to  change  position  was  not  wholly  over.  A  little  picket 
firing,  with  shelling  of  the  woods,  however,  is  the  most  that  is  to 
be  recorded.  The  enemy  remained  quiet,  employing  his^  time  in 
strengthening  his  already  strong  position.  On  Sunday  afternoon, 
Birney's  division  of  the  Second  Corps  fell  back  from  its  position 
on  the  right  of  the  line  toward  the  left  and  center;  but  on  the 
enemy's  rush  to  occupy  the  deserted  space,  the  division  returned 
and  reoccupicd   it,  after   a  sharp  engagement  with  the  enemy, 
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during  wLich  the  batteries  on  tlie  right  opened  on  him.  "With 
some,  loss,  the  enemy  was  repulsed. 

On  Monday  General  Grant  sent  word  to  "Washington  that  offen- 
sive operations  had  been  necessarily  suspended  until  the  roads 
became  passable. 

The  weather  of  Monday  and  Tuesday  was  extremely  favora- 
ble to  drying  the  roads,  and  on  the  latter  day  the  enemy's  posi- 
tion was  carefully  examined.  lie  was  found  apparently  strongly 
posted. 

"While  these  severe  conflicts,  just  detailed,  were  going  on,  the 
cavalry  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  under  command  of  General 
Sheridan,  were  not  idle.  General  Sheridan's  first  service  in  the 
campaign  was  to  establish,  during  the  night  of  May  3,  crossings 
at  Germanna  and  Ely's  Fords  for  the  rest  of  the  ami}',  which  he 
accomplished  with  General  Wilson's  3d  division  at  the  former 
point,  and  General  Gregg's  2d  division  at  the  latter,  General  Tor- 
bert's  1st  division  being  for  a  time  in  the  rear.  Crossing  on  Wed- 
nesday, the  4th,  the  usual  work  of  reconnoissance  was  carefully 
performed,  Gregg's  division  scouring  the  roads  in  the  vicinity  of 
Ely's  and  westerly  toward  Fredericksburg,  and  W^ilson's  division 
doing  the  same  service  southerly  and  westerly  around  Germanna. 
On  Thursday,  the  5th,  the  army  advanced  as  already  described  in 
our  last  review  of  the  campaign.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
Grant's  right  flank  and  the  enemy's  left  rested  on  the  Eapidan,  or 
BO  nearly  on  the  river  as  to  be  well  supported  there,  and  easily 
protected  by  artillery.  It  remained  to  cover  Grant's  left,  as  for 
the  enemy  to  cover  his  left,  with  cavalry.  The  point  of  meeting 
was  in  the  vicinity  of  Todd's  Tavern,  the  location  which  has 
already  been  described.  The  chief  interest  of  the  place  was  the 
fact  of  the  crossing  of  the  Brock  and  Pamunky  roads  at  that  point; 
and,  insignificant  in  other  respects,  it  now  became  an  important 
point  to  hold,  either  in  view  of  advance  or  retreat,  like  the  posi- 
tion at  Quatre  Bras  and  Sombrefte. 

On  Thursday,  the  5th,  there  was  severe  skirmishing  in  this 
region  between  the  3d  division  and  Fitz  Lee's  cavalry,  and  the 
former  were  rapidly  and  continuously  driven  back.  Chapman's 
brigade  was  chiefly  engaged.  The  2d  division  coming  up  in  sup- 
port, the  enemy  were  in  turn  forced  to  retire,  and  a  part  of  the 
lost  ground  recovered. 

On  Tliursday,  also.  Colonel  Mcintosh's  brigade  of  the  3d  divis- 
ion became  engaged,  in  the  direction  of  Parker's  Store,  suffering  a 
loss  of  about  seventy  men. 

On  Friday,  the  6th,  while  the  great  battle  was  going  on,  on  the 
right,  Stuart  moved  down  and  attacked  our  cavalry.  General 
Torbett's  1st  division — now  under  command  of  General  Merritt, 
General  Torbett  being  ill — held  the  right,  and  General  Gregg's 
2d  division  the  left.  Colonel  Custer's  1st  brigade,  1st  division,  and 
Colonel  Gregg's  brigade  of  the  2d  division,  received  the  chief 
attack,  and  the  enemy  was  at  last  repulsed,  after  a  long  and  vary- 
ing fight.  In  the  afternoon  the  cavalry  fell  back  toward  Aldrich's 
Tavern.    Xear  this  point,  on  Saturday,  another  severe  fight  oc- 
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curred  with  Stuart,  who  seemed  determined  to  get  iu  Grant's  rear 
and  at  his  supply  trains,  parked  at  Chaucellorville,  or  at  all  events 
to  clear  the  roads  for  the  withdrawal  of  Lee's  army  to  Spottsyl- 
vania.  _  The  fight  was  severe  and  long  continued,  and  fought,  like 
preceding  and  other  cavalry  skirmishes  during  the  week,  iu  dense 
woods,  the  men  being  dismounted,  and  engaging  with  carbines. 
They  were  supported  also  by  horse  batteries.  "Our  cavalry  gained 
no  advantages  in  this  fight,  but  gradually  removed  its  position 
from  the  region  of  Todd's  Tavern  and  the  road  between  that  point 
and  Parker's  Store,  back  to  Aldrich's,  about  four  miles  distant. 
Aldrich's  is  directly  on  the  road  between  Fredericksburg  and 
Chaucellorville,  and  at  the  point  where  the  Pamuuky  road  de-r 
bouches  into  the  other.  It  was  especially  essential  for  the  cavalry 
to  cover  Chaucellorville  aud  Fredericksburg  and  the  road  between 
them,  as  well  as  to  protect  the  trains  and  ambulance  at  both 
points. 

The  sudden  departure  of  Lee,  however,  to  his  defenses  on  the 
Po,  relieved  the  cavalry  of  most  of  their  duty  in  guarding  the  rear. 
On  Sunday  the  3d  and  1st  divisions,  following  up  the  retreat  of 
Lee,  in  advance  of  the  infantry,  came  upon  the  enemy's  rear-guard 
on  the  Brock  road,  and  liad  a  brisk  skirmish  with  him,  which, 
however,  was  ultimately  taken  oft' their  hands  by  the  Fifth  Army 
Corps,  as  already  related  in  our  description  of  the  opening  of  the 
campaign.  The  remainder  of  Sunday  was  spent  in  preparing  for , 
the  events  of  the  morrow. 

It  having  been  determined  to  make  a  raid  in  the  enemy's  rear, 
forage,  rations,  and  ammunition  were  all  prepared  by  Sunday 
night.  At  daylight  on  Monday,  the  9th,  the  column  moved  off, 
Merritt's  1st  division  in  advance,  Wilson's  3d  in  the  center,  and 
Gregg's  2d  in  the  rear.  The  march  was  first  toward  Fredericks- 
burg, but  when  about  three  or  four  miles  from  the  town,  tha 
column  turned  to  the  right,  on  the  Fredericksburg  and  Childs- 
burg  road,  and,  traveling  southerly  on  this  road,  passed  rouud  the 
enemy's  right  flank  to  the  south  of  Spottsylvania  Court-house, 
toward  Childsburg,  at  which  latter  point  the  advance  halted. 
Starting  thence  on  the  same  road,  which  then  bears  southerly 
and  westerly,  they  reached  and  forded  the  North  Anna  River,  at 
Anderson's  Bridge,  about  dusk,  two  miles  below  Beaver  Dam 
Station.  Custer's  brigade  of  the  1st  division  at  once  occupied  the 
station,  and  there  were  fortunate  enough  to  overhaul  a  train  of 
three  hundred  and  seventy-eight  of  our  wounded  and  prisoners, 
including  two  colonels  and  many  other  ofiicers  captured  iu  the 
late  operations,  and  moving  "onward  to  Richmond."  The  small 
guard  scattered,  and  a  very  pleasant  and  joyful  rescue  ensued. 
Half  an  hour  more  would  have  hurried  them  by  railroad  toward 
Libby  Prison. 

The  command  now  quickly  fired  the  trains  of  cars,  with  the 
depot  of  supplies,  destroying  two  locomotives,  three  long  and 
heavy  trains,  with  a  large  quantity  of  bacon,  besides  meal,  flour, 
and  other  supplies  for  Lee's  army.  Eight  miles  of  the  Virginia 
Central  Railroad,  connecting  Richmond  with  Gordons ville,  was 
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then  destroyed.  The  ties  and  bridges  were  burned,  and  the  rails 
twisted,  so  as  to  make  the  work  eftectiiah  While  this  was  going 
on  in  advance,  the  rebels  had  got  scent  of  the  movement,  and 
harassed  their  flank  and  rear  in  strong  force.  The  6th  Ohio,  in 
the  extreme  rear,  was  roughly  handled,  and  many  of  them  wounded 
and  taken  prisoners  by  a  vigorous  charge  straight  through  their 
columns.  The  1st  ITew  Jersey  supported  them,  and,  at  last,  the 
rebels  were  driven  off.  The  column  bivouacked  on  the  North 
Anna,  occupying  both  sides,  the  enemy  skirmishing  a  little 
through  the  night. 

On'Tuesday  morning.  May  10,  the  rebels  began  to  shell  the 
camp,  and,  there  being  no  reason  for  remaining,  the  expedition 
moved  directly  south,  but  found  the  enemy  in  front  annoying  its 
advance.  The  advance  was  continued,  however,  across  Little 
River,  with  a  short  halt  at  ISTegrofoot.  The  South  Anna  was 
crossed  at  Ground  Squirrel  Bridge,  which  lies  due  south  of  Beaver 
Dam,  and  the  bridge  d(^troyed.  The  column  camped  near  Good- 
all's,  the  rebels  molesting  it,  as  before,  during  the  night,  by  sharp- 
shooters. 

At  3  o'clock  on  Wednesday  morning.  May  11,  General  Davies's 
1st  brigade  of  Gregg's  2d  division,  was  dispatched  to  Ashland  Sta- 
tion, seven  miles  to  the  east,  on  the  Richmond,  Fredericksburg 
and  Potomac  Railroad.  The  1st  Massachusetts  reaching  the  train 
at  daylight,  charged  through  it,  driving  the  rebel  cavalry  before 
them.  They  then  fired  the  depot,  and  destroyed  stores  in  consid- 
erable quantity,  six  miles  of  railroad,  three  culverts,  two  trestle 
bridges,  several  government  buildings,  a  locomotive,  and  three 
trains  of  cars.  On  the  return,  the  regiment  was  assailed  by  a  severe 
fire  from  houses  in  the  town,  and  left  about  thirty  men  in  the 
hands  of  the  enemy. 

The  advance,  meanwhile,  had  pushed  on,  and  destroyed  track 
still  further  along,  on  the  same  road,  at  Glen  Allen  Station.  As 
it  approached  Richmond,  the  column  found  its  march  disputed 
more  and  more  stubbornly.  At  length  the  rebel  cavalry,  con- 
centrated under  General  J.  E.  B.  Stuart  at  Yellow  Tavern,  at- 
tacked in  force  General  Deven's  brigade  of  Merritt's  1st  division, 
the  advance.  A  brisk  and  severe  contest  ensued,  Custer's  and 
Gill's  brigades  coming  up  in  support.  Wilson's  division  soon 
arrived  and  formed  on  the  left  of  Merritt,  and  the  enemy  was 
driven  toward  Ashland. 

A  force,  meanwhile,  moving  down  the  Brock  road,  entered  the 
outermost  or  picket  defenses  of  Richmond.  This  rebel  line  was 
taken  by  a  gallant  charge  of  General  Custer,  who  rode  at  the  head 
of  his  brigade.  Here  about  a  hundred  prisoners  were  captured, 
with  a  section  of  artillery  complete.  General  J.  E.  B.  Stuart  and 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Pate  were  mortally  wounded,  and  have  since 
died.     The  former  is  an  irreparable  loss  to  the  enemy. 

During  the  night  of  the  11th,  the  3d  division  made  some  recon- 
noissances  around  the  second  line  ofi-the  enemy's  works,  but  no 
further  advance  was  attempted  in  that  direction,  and  the  expedi- 
tion turned  next  morning  toward  Meadow  Bridge,  on  the  Chicka- 
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hominy.  It  had  been  destroyed,  but  was  rebuilt  under  galling  fire, 
and  crossed  by  the  1st  division,  Devon's  brigade  in  advance.  A 
brisk  figlit  ensued,  the  rebels  attacking  both  in  front  and  rear. 
Generals  Cregg  and  Wilson,  however,  succeeded  in  repulsing  them 
in  tlie  roar,  and  the  bridge  being  rebuilt,  our  forces  crossed. 
Mechanicsville  and  Coal  Harbor  were  next  reached,  and  the  col- 
umn encamped  toward  evening  at  Gaines's  Mills.  The  march  of 
May  13  took  the  force  to  Bottom's  Bridge,  and  thence  the  column 
proceeded  to  Turkey  Bend,  and  obtained  supplies  from  General 
Butler,  four  miles  distant,  across  the  river,  at  Ilaxall  Landing. 

On  Tuesday,  the  17th  of  May,  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  had 
become  refreshed,  strengthened,  and  fully  supplied,  and  the  miry 
roads  improved  by  the  clear  and  fine  weather.  It  was  accord- 
ingly determined  to  again  attack  the  enemy,  and  strong  recon- 
noissances  were  made.  Grant's  constant  efi'ort  had  been  at  Spotts- 
ylvania,  as  in  the  Wilderness,  either  to  turn  the  enemy's  right,  or 
else,  by  threatening  it  dangerously,  to  force  him  back  toward  Rich- 
mond. To  etiect  this  maneuver,  the  army  had  frequently  gained 
ground  to  the  left.  But  so  palpable  had  the  endeavor  become, 
that  it  was  thought  expedient  to  assail  this  time  the  enemy's  left 
flank,  partly  trusting  that  ho  had  been  induced  to  reinforce  his 
right  in  neglect  of  his  left,  and  partly  with  a  view  of  subsequent 
operations  again  in  that  direction.  On  Tuesday  night,  therefore, 
there  was  moving  of  troops  and  of  batteries  to  the  right.  When 
the  new  line  was  formed  the  next  morning,  it  ran  as  follows,  from 
right  to  left :  A\^right's  Sixth  Corps,  Hancock's  Second,  Burnside's 
!Ninth,  Warre.n's  Fifth.  It  was  the  right  and  center  that  were  to 
attack. 

At  daj'break  of  Wednesday,  the  18th  of  May,  cannonading  broke 
out  on  the  right,  gradually  increasing  in  severity,  and  quickly 
responded  to  by  the  enemy.  Between  4|  and  5  o'clock  a  general 
assault  was  made  by  the  three  right  corps.  The  position  in  front 
of  the  Second  Corps  was  a  part  of  that  which  they  had  so  bravely 
wrested  from  the  enemy  on  the  preceding  Thursday,  and  in  the  first 
line  of  rifle-pits  to  be  taken  were  those  which  had  been  abandoned 
on  Friday.  Barlow's  1st  division,  and  Gibbon's  2d,  of  Hancock's 
Corps,  with  the  Corcoran  Legion,  the  latter  being  a  part  of  the 
recent  reinforcements  for  the  corps,  eagerly  cleared  the  open  space 
in  front,  dashed  on  the  enemy's  skirmish  line,  and  drove  it  back. 
On  their  right,  but  little  later,  the  2d  and  3d  divisions  of  the  Sixth 
Corps,  no  less  vigorously  moved  up.  The  second  line  of  rifle-pits 
was  carried  as  briskly  as  the  first,  in  the  midst  of  a  sharp  and 
deadly  fire.  Gibbon's  division  rivaling  in  gallantry  the  memorable 
example  of  Barlow's  division  on  Thursday.  Here  a  formidable 
barrier  interposed.  In  front  stretched  a  broad,  dense,  and  almost 
absolutely  impenetrable  abattis,  behind  which  riflemen  lay,  too 
secure  to  be  dislodged,  and  in  their  rear  a  heavy  force  of  artillery. 
It  was  almost  an  ambuscade,  and  so  perfect  was  the  defense  as  to 
suggest  the  thought  that  the  skirmish  lines  in  front  had  been 
intentionally  surrendered,  so  as  to  draw  the  attacking  column 
further  in.     The    impossibility  of  penetrating   further   without 
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?'eat  slangTiter  was  at  once  apparent  to  division  commanders, 
he  impossibility  of  standing  longer  under  the  murderous  sweep 
of  artillery  was  equally  obvious.  The  troops  were  withdrawn  in 
good  order  under  a  destructive  fire,  and  the  assault  ceased. 

The  Ninth  Corps,  meanwhile,  had  vigorously  attacked  further 
down  the  lino,  with  Potter's  division  on  the  right,  Crittenden  in 
the  center,  and  "Wilcox  on  the  left.  The  whole  line  was  so  massed 
that  the  corps  closely  joined  each  other.  The  several  divisions  of 
the  Ninth  moved  forward  across  the  open  fields  so  as  to  form  three 
attacking  columns,  and  at  the  same  time  a  hot  artillery  fire  broke 
out,  to  which  th(:  rebels  responded  with  ardor.  As  on  the  right,  so 
here  the  troops  gallantly  dashed  up  to  the  abattis,  in  spite  of  every 
obstacle,  but  there  recoiled,  the  temporary  struggle  to  surmount 
it  being  hopeless.  "Warren's  corps,  on  the  left,  did  not  take  active 
part  in  the  engagement.  At  daylight  the  batteries  at  this  extrem- 
ity of  the  line  opened  briskly  on  the  enemy,  and  elicited  a  prompt 
response.  After  an  hour  the  artillery  fire  here  slackened.  At  10 
o'clock  it  again  broke  out  in  great  severity,  but  no  advance  of 
infantry  was  made. 

By  11  o'clock  the  assault  was  abandoned,  and  all  the  troops 
recalled  to  their  original  position.  The  loss  in  the  engagement 
amounted  to  about  1,200,  and  the  exposure  to  artillery  fire  hight- 
ened  the  proportion  of  dangerous  wounds. 

General  Grant  having  assured  himself  by  "Wednesday  noon  of 
the  enemy's  strength  at  Spottsylvania,  immediately  put  other 
measures  in  train  than  those  of  attack  to  accomplish  his  purpose. 
On  Wednesday  night  a  cavalry  force  under  General  Torbert  entered 
Guinea's  Station,  a  point  on  the  Hichmond,  Fredericksburg,  and 
Potomac  Railroads,  about  ten  miles  in  a  direct  line  south-easterly 
from  Spottsylvania,  across  the  Po,  and  consequently  upon  the 
right  and  rear  of  the  enemy's  position.  The  cavalry  destroyed  the 
buildings  and  supplies,  the  telegraph  apparatus,  etc.  This  was 
only  the  precursor  of  a  general  movement  in  that  direction. 

Accordingly,  on  Thursday,  the  19th  of  May,  a  portion  of  the 
right  was  quietly  moved  from  its  position,  and  began  to  march 
across  to  the  left.  Meanwhile,  the  rest  of  the  camp  was  unusually 
quiet  through  the  day,  supply  trains  busily  flying  back  and  forth 
from  Bell  Plain,  tardy  reinforcements  passing  up  in  force,  with 
the  other  details  of  peaceful  labor  already  described.  There  was 
little  cannonading  or  musketry,  and  even  the  opposing  skirmish 
lines  ceased  to  pick  each  other  off,  and  here  and  there  indulged 
rather  in  friendly  exchange  of  jests  and  badinage,  or  of  tobacco 
and  coft'ee.  Both  camps  were  in  range  of  the  silent  batteries,  but 
within  Grant's  lines,  at  least,  was  easy  nonchalance,  with  some  of 
the  ordinary  scenes  of  bivouac.  It  should  seem,  however,  that 
marching  was  already  the  word  of  the  day,  and  that  the  stretch 
along  the  enemy's  right — which  subsequently  took  place — would 
soon  be  initiated.  But  the  enemy  interposed  his  presence  in  a 
way  to  delay  for  a  brief  space  the  prosecution  of  the  flanking 
movement,  if  indeed  it  was  assigned  for  so  early  a  date  as  Thursday 
night. 
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A  little  after  noon  of  Thursday,  Ewell  marched  a  part  of  his 
corps,  with  Rhodes's  division  in  the  advance,  over  the  ISTy  River,  pro- 
ceeded completely  across  Grant's  right,  accomplishing  his  purpose 
the  more  easily  from  the  withdravral  of  his  troops  already  alluded 
to,  and  about  5  o'clock  struck  out  of  the  woods  to  the  Fredericks- 
burg wagon-road  in  the  rear  of  Grant's  right  flank.  His  advance 
brigade  roused  the  camp  by  its  firing,  desultory  and  scattering  at 
first,  and  such  as  might  have  come  from  the  guerrillas  continually 
infecting  that  neighborhood,  but  gradually  swelling  into  greater 
volume  as  his  troops  arrived  and  got  their  artillery  in  support. 
Fortunately,  the  main  point  of  exit  was  just  then  less  thinly  stud- 
ded with  teams  than  usual,  heavier  trains  of  ammunition  and  com- 
missary stores  being  between  that  and  the  front,  and  others 
farther  toward  Belle  Plain.  There  was  an  instant  stampede  of 
teamsters  and  ambulance  drivers,  both  to  front  and  rear,  as  the 
rebel  column  swept  across  the  road.  The  small  force  of  cavalry 
^countered  by  the  enemy  was  compelled  to  retire,  but  dismounted 
to  fight  and  to  cover  the  rapid  race  for  camp.  The  enemy  at  once 
took  possession  of  the  ambulances  and  a  portion  of  a  train  of  sub- 
sistence within  their  reach,  and  showered  bullets  on  the  retreat- 
ing part.  Several  horses  were  killed,  and  the  teams  stopped,  the 
drivers  hastening  to  escape  on  fooL  Grant's  main  force  was  far 
in  the  front.  But,  fortunately.  General  Tyler's  division  of  heavy 
artillery,  which  had  been  sent  down  from  the  Washington  de- 
fenses but  a  few  days  previous,  armed  as  infantry,  was  near  at 
hand.  After  some  delay,  General  Tyler  got  his  troops  into  line, 
(Colonel  Tannatt's  2d  brigade  of  the  1st  Massachusetts  and  1st 
Maine  regiments  being  already  fighting  in  advance,)  and  despe- 
rately resisted  the  enemy's  progress.  Although  these  troops  were 
mostly  unused  to  fire,  and  least  of  all  to  the  unprecedented  fury  of 
the  present  mode  of  fighting  in  Virginia,  they  fell  upon  the  enemy 
with  the  utmost  bravery,  displaying  gallantry  equal  to  that  of  the 
veterans.  The  first  onset  of  the  rebels  was  overpowering,  but 
soon  Kitching's  brigade  moved  up  in  support  of  Tannatt's,  and 
when  the  whole  of  Tyler's  division  had  arrived,  they  drove  the 
enemy  from  the  road  into  and  through  the  woods  in  admirable 
style.  Although  ignorant  of  field  service,  they  had  been  thor- 
oughly drilled  as  infantry,  and  were  now  so  armed.  They  proved, 
in  fact,  quite  as  available  in  this  surprise,  as  the  older  troops,  who 
would  undoubtedly  have  been  sent  in  had  the  attack  been  antici- 
pated. 

As  soon  as  possible,  Birney's  3d  division  of  the  Second  Corps, 
Crawford's  3d  division  of  the  Fifth,  and  Russell's  3d  division  of 
the  Sixth  were  hurried  up  in  support;  but  the  thorough  repulse 
and  discomfiture  of  the  enemy  had  already  been  efiected  by  Tyler's 
division.  On  the  latter  their  success  had  an  excellent  influence. 
The  enemy  got  few"  if  any  wagons  away,  and  destroyed  nothing 
of  importance,  though  some  horses  were  shot.  The  engagement 
was  very  rapid,  and  of  short  duration;  but  such  were  the  ardor 
and  dash  of  Tyler's  men,  that  they  sustained,  during  its  continu- 
ance a,  loss  of  about  1,200  men.    The  loss  of  the  1st  Massachusetts 
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heavy  artillery  (formerly  the  14th  infantry)  was  particularly  se- 
vere. The  enemy's  loss  was  perhaps  equal  to  Grant's  in  killed 
and  wounded,  though  probably  not  greater. 

To  cover  their  movement  on  Grant's  baggage  train,  the  enemy, 
about  5  o'clock,  opened  a  very  heavy  cannonading  against  his  left, 
still  held  by  Warren's  Fifth  Corps.  They  also  adv'anced  as  if  to 
test  the  possession  of  that  extremity  of  the  line,  bat,  after  a  short 
fight,  were  driven  back,  and  the  cannonading  ceased. 

About  3  o'clock  on  Friday  morning  the  divisions  of  the  Second, 
Fifth,  and  Sixth  Corps,  which  have  already  been  described  as  re- 
lieving Tyler's  division,  having  held  the  line  all  night,  silently  and 
swiftly  entered  the  woods,  and,  sweeping  through^  them,  attacked 
the  rear  of  the  enemy's  column,  and  cut  oft'  about  four  hundred 
prisoners,  straggling  in  the  woods.  The  enemy  recrossed  the  ISTy 
and  retreated  to  his  camp,  and  our  forces  gathered  up  a  large  num'- 
ber  of  dead*  and  wounded  left  in  the  space  of  two  miles  which  they 
had  traversed.  The  good  conduct  of  the  troops  and  their  decided 
success  produced  a  congratulatory  order  from  General  Meade, 
dated  Friday,  May  20,  8  A.  M.,  by  which  time  the  results  were 
known.     The  remainder  of  Friday  was  quiet. 

On  Friday  night  commenced  a  grand  movement,  which  put  a 
new  face  on  the  campaign  in  Virginia.  About  midnight  General 
Torbert's  division  of  cavalry  left  Massaponax  Church  and  advanced 
to  Guinea's  Station,  whose  position  has  already  been  described; 
thence  to  Guinea's  Bridge,  where  the  ISTy  runs  into  the  Po,  about 
a  mile  south-west  of  the  station.  At  Downer's  Bridge,  near  by, 
rebel  cavalry  were  found,  threatening  the  column.  A  sharp  charge 
of  the  5th  New  York  cavalry  drove  them  back,  and  Torbert,  push- 
ing the  enemy  from  the  road,  pressed  on  southerly  to  Bowling 
Green,  a  village  fifteen  miles  south-east  of  Spottsylvania,  and  six 
miles  from  Guinea's.  A  little  further  south,  the  cavalry  still  con- 
tinuing their  course,  pushing  the  enemy  before  them,  struck  upon 
Milford  Station,  and  drove  out  the  rebels,  a  part  of  Pickett's 
division  of  Ewell's  corps,  supported  b}^  a  battery,  capturing  seventy 
men.  But  the  stores  lately  deposited  here  by  Lee  had  been  re- 
moved. 

At  midnight  of  Friday,  also,  the  Second  Corps,  which  had  been 
moved  to  the  left  of  the  line,  as  already  stated,  followed  the  road 
of  the  cavalry,  striking  jVIassaponax  Church  about  4  o'clock, 
Guinea's  Station  on  Saturday  morning,  and  finally  Bowling  Green, 
reaching  the  latter  point,  after  a  march  of  about  twenty  miles,  by 
nightfall  of  Saturday.  The  country,  when  once  the  column 
emerged  from  the  dense  woods  of  Spottsylvania,  was  found  to  be 
open,  and  bore  marks  of  cultivation.  The  weather  was  fine,  but 
warm,  the  roads  good,  and  the  army  in  gay  spirits. 

Proceeding  from  Bowling  Green,  the  Second  Corps  next  struck 
the  Mattapony  at  Milford's  Bridge,  five  miles  south  of  the  former 
place,  crossed  the  river,  and  formed  line  in  a  commanding  position 
about  a  mile  from  the  bridge.  Here  a  few  hundred  rebel  cavalry 
dashed  a:gainst  Barlow's  division  while  forming,  but  discovering 
in  season  that  they  were  about  to  capture  a  "Tartar,"  wheeled 
VOL.  n — 36 
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and  escaped  with  safety.  Tlie  enemy's  infantry  was  in  strong 
force  in  front.  During  the  day  of  Sunday,  the  22d  of  May,  the 
corps  marelicd  forward  and  held  the  ground  for  a  niile  or  two 
from  the  Mattapony.  Milford  Station  is  about  forty  miles  from 
Richmond. 

Meanwhile,  at  ten  o'clock  on  Saturday  morning,  "Warren's  Fifth 
Corps  broke  camp  and  followed  the  Second,  encountering  cavalry, 
like  its  predecessor,  near  Guinea's,  and,  like  them,  driving  the 
enemy  back  with  ease.  The  Sixth  and  Ninth  followed  the  Fifth, 
bringing  np  tlie  rear,  and  on  Saturday  the  whole  army  had  left 
Spottsylvania.  The  advance  found  every-where  that  the  movement 
had  been  anticipated ;  stores  had  been  removed,  and  Lee's  main 
army  taken  from  their  path.  All  the  corps  had  more  or  less  skir- 
mishing, that  in  the  rear  being  at  one  time  very  lively,  but  no 
damage  or  delay  was  caused.  The  advance  was  conducted  in  a 
bold  and  confident  style,  the  corps  striking  out,  with  occasionally 
long  gaps  intervening,  causing  no  little  trepidation  in  some  quar- 
ters, lest  a  part  of  the  army  should  be  cut  olf  by  attack  of  the 
enemy,  while  it  marched  by  the  flank. 

By  Sunday,  the  rapid  and  at  first  apparently  confused  movement 
had  gained  palpable  consistency,  and  a  sort  of  line  was  formed,  facing 
westerly,  the  Second  Corps  holding  the  left  at  Milford's  Station, 
and  the  Fifth  the  right  at  Guinea's,  with  the  center  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Bowling  Green.  It  was  already  clear  to  General  Grant 
that  the  enemy  had  entirely  abandoned  Spottsylvania,  and  was  pre- 
ceding him  in  the  direction  of  Hanover  Court-house.  There  was 
no  longer  need  to  hold  the  ground  in  his  rear,  and  the  whole  army 
on  Monday  pushed  forward  at  a  rapid  rate,  and  reached  the  ISTorth 
Anna  River  in  the  neighborhood  of  Jericho  Mills.  The  Second 
and  Fifth  Corps  were  in  the  advance,  the  latter  at  the  right  of  the 
Second.  Hancock  rushed  at  the  enemj^'s  strong  position,  after 
briefly  reconnoitering  its  strength,  his  troops  gallantly  charging 
the  enemy,  while  his  batteries  played  into  their  works.  The 
battle  was  very  severe ;  but,  with  a  loss  of  about  three  hundred 
men,  Hancock  succeeded  in  forcing  the  position.  MeanAvhile, 
"Warren's  Fifth  Corps  had  already  crossed  higher  up,  without  much 
difficulty,  but  were  soon  attacked  with  fury  and  vehemence.  Secre- 
tary Stanton's  dispatch  from  General  Grant  says  that  Warren  "  was 
attacked  with  great  vehemence.  I  have  never  heard  more  rapid 
or  massive  firing,  either  of  artillery  or  musketry.  The  attack  re- 
sulted in  a  destructive  repulse  of  the  enemy.  At  the  position 
attacked  by  Hancock  the  rebels  were  intrenched,  and  in  consider- 
able force  between  the  creek  he  had  crossed  and  the  river,  and 
made  a  pertinacious  resistance  to  his  onset;  but  before  dark  he 
had  forced  them  from  their  works  and  driven  them  across  the 
stream." 

Early  on  Tuesday,  the  24th  of  May,  General  Meade  prepared  to 
place  the  whole  army  on  the  south  side  of  the  North  Anna.  "War- 
ren's corps  was  already  across.  "Wright's  Sixth  Corps  proceeded 
to  follow  at  once,  and,  when  the  crossing  was  eftccted,  drew  up  in 
position  in  the  rear  of  Warren,  supporting  him  and  covering  tho 
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fon'';  a  portion  of  it  afterward  operated  in  the  front.  "Warren 
then  moved  out  toward  the  raih'oad,  and,  advancing  southerly, 
skirmished  toward  Little  River,  engaging  the  enemy.  Having  at 
length  reached  the  Virginia  Central  Railroad,  which  is  only  about 
two  miles  distant  from  Jericho  Ford,  and  there  follows  the  gen- 
eral direction  of  the  North  Anna,  he  held  it  and  began  to  destroy 
it,  in  the  region  of  Noel's  Turn,  south-west  of  the  ford.  Con- 
tinual reconnois8ai>ces  and  skirmishings  occurred  to  ascertain  the 
position  and  strength  of  the  enemy. 

Meanwhile,  the  Second  Corps,  at  7  o'clock  in  the  morning,  es- 
sayed a  crossing  .at  Chesterfield  or  Taylor's  Bridge.  This,  how- 
ever, was  a  matter  of  some  difficulty,  as  the  works  commanding 
the  further  end  of  the  bridge  were  strong  and  still  filled  with  the 
enemy.  The  portion  of  the  southerly  bank,  also,  which  lies  be- 
tween Jericho  Ford  and  Chesterfield  Bridge,  was  still  held  by  the 
enemy,  and  any  attempt  to  cross  from  the  other  bank  exposed  the 
right  flank  of  the  crossing  party.  The  left  division  of  the  Fifth 
Corps,  however,  was  eventually  extended  along  the  bank,  and, 
while  the  enemy  was  occupied  with  them,  soon  after  noon,  Bir- 
ney's  division  of  the  Second  Corps  quickly  crossed,  swept  the 
rebels  from  their  works,  and  held  not  only  the  bridge  but  its  ap- 
proaches. The  remainder  of  the  corps  followed,  and  the  object 
was  accomplished.  An  advance  of  half  a  mile  resulted  in  push- 
ing back  the  enemy's  skirmishers  after  considerable  firing,  but 
subsequent  progress  was  checked  by  his  main  force,  which  was 
found  to  be  well  posted  this  side  of  Little  River. 

Between  the  two  fords  the  banks  are  precipitous,  and  the  cur- 
rent of  the  river  swift.  The  southern  bank  is  especially  steep, 
and  fringed  with  woods  and  undergrowth.  Grant  had,  as  yet, 
only  partial  possession  of  this  locality.  About  2  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  of  Tuesday,  Crittenden's  1st  division  of  the  Mnth  Corps 
forded  the  river  by  wading  about  half  a  mile  above  Taylor's 
Bridge,  at  Ox  Ford.  Ledlie's  1st  brigade  held  the  advance,  with 
skirmishers  deployed,  and  steadily  advanced,  driving  the  enemy 
through  the  woods  to  an  open  space.  Here  they  met  a  raking 
fire  from  batteries  and  riflemen  posted  in  commanding  positions 
in  front,  and  were  at  length  driven  back  to  the  river.  With  bet- 
ter fortune.  Potter's  2d  division  crossed  the  river,  meeting  no  im- 
portant opposition.  Wilcox's  3d  division  was  retained  on  the 
northerly  bank.  The  enemy  continued  to  dispute  the  ground  in 
the  region  of  Ox  Ford.  On  the  left,  Hancock  extended  his  line  to 
the  railroad  bridge,  a  trestle  structure  four  hundred  feet  long, 
spanning  the  North  Anna.  But  the  enemy  checked  him  here, 
and,  in  the  night,  succeeded  in  destroying  the  bridge  by  fire. 

On  Wednesday  morning,  the  25th,  all  the  troops  were  in  good 
position  on  the  south  side  of  the  North  Anna.  Preparations  were 
at  once  made  to  communicate  with  Port  Royal,  on  the  Rappahan- 
nock, as  a  new  base,  to  which  point  trains  of  wounded  were  sent. 
Grant's  position  being  established,  there  was  now  opportunity  to 
see  how  decided  had  been  the  success.  Draw  a  straight  line  from 
Spottsylvania  Court-house  to  Eichmond,  and  it  will  exactly  cut  the 
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region  -where  liis  troops  forded  and  pontooued  the  ISTorth  Anna, 
and  where  the  enemy  was  found  retreating.  So  straight  to  Rich- 
mond did  both  pursuer  and  pursued  tals;e  their  course,  and  so  httle 
superfluous  territory  had  been  marched  over.  Extend  the  line 
north-westerly,  and  it  will  touch  the  camping-ground  which  the 
advance  corps  of  General  Meade's  army  occupied  the  night  after 
the  passage  of  the  Rapidan. 

On  Wednesday  noon,  head-quarters  were  at  Jericho  Mills.  The 
line,  resting  on  the  south  bank  of  the  North  Anna,  ran  as  follows, 
from  right  to  left:  Wright's  Sixth  Corps,  Warren's  Fifth,  Burn- 
side's  Ninth,  Hancock's  Second.  Wright's  corps  was  held  rather 
in  the  rear,  covering  Jericho  Ford.  Hancock's  extreme  left  touched 
on  the  railroad,  and  was  but  very  little  advanced  from  the  river. 
Between  Grant's  right  and  left  the  enemy  was  found  in  strong 
force  opposite  the  center,  with  liis  left  a  little  thrown  back. 
Grant's  line  extended  about  four  miles.  The  reconuoissances  of  the 
day  showed  that  the  enemy's  line  lay  north-west  of  Sexton's  Junc- 
tion, in  the  general  form  of  a  V.  The  apex,  or  his  center, 
stretched  toward  the  North  Anna,  his  right  wing  resting  on  the 
formidable  marsh  known  as  Bull  Swamp,  through  which  the 
creek  of  that  name  empties  into  the  North  Anna,  and  extending 
across  the  Fredericksburg  Railroad,  protecting  it  and  covering  the 
junction.  His  left  wing  ran  along  Little  River,  crossing  the  Vir- 
ginia Centi'al,  and  protecting  it  also  at  Sexton's  Junction.  The 
salient,  an  obtuse  angle,  was  pushed  out  toward  Ox  Ford,  con- 
fronting Burnside.  Hancock's  corps  lay  pretty  nearly  parallel 
with  the  enemy's  right.  This  position,  naturally  strong,  appeared 
to  be  fortified  with  extensive  and  elaborate  intrenchments,  to 
which  the  enemy  was  busily  adding  others.  The  whole  position 
looked  formidable,  and  the  enemy  did  not  yield  to  the  slight  pres- 
sure of  Grant's  reconnoissance. 

On  Thursday,  head-quarters  were  at  Quarles's  Ford.  Recon- 
noissances  again  went  on,  but  showed  nothing  new.  The  strength 
of  the  rebel  army,  the  morass  on  the  right,  and  the  river  on  the  left, 
with  its  center  dangerously  inserted  between  the  two  fords,  and 
threatening  to  penetrate  Grant's  center,  was  again  obvious.  In  case 
of  a  battle,  the  rapidity  with  which  troops  could  be  thrown  back 
and  forth  from  flank  to  flank,  as  occasion  required,  was  no  less 
obvious.  The  position  was  skillfully  chosen,  and,  it  would  seem, 
threatened  Grant's  security,  as  well  as  provided  for  its  own.  Gen- 
eral Grant  had  already  come  to  a  determination.  It  was  to  dis- 
lodge the  enemy,  not  by  an  assault,  which  would  have  been  mur- 
derously destructive,  but  by  a  repetition  of  tl^e  flanking  movement 
already  twice  successful. 

The  new  plan  was  to  recross  the  North  Anna,  and  again  stretch 
out  easterly,  in  the  now  familiar  movement  "by  the  left  flank." 
The  recent  rains,  swelling  the  streams,  made  it  prudent  to  com- 
mence passing  them  as  speedily  as  possible.  To  cover  the  scheme, 
a  strong  demonstration  was  made  during  Thursday  on  the  ene- 
my's left,  some  divisions  of  infantry  attacking  the  enemy  in  posi- 
tion, while  Wilson's  3d  division  of  Sheridan's  cavalry,  which  had 
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returned  from  Haxall's,  moved  up  the  Virginia  Central  Railroad, 
and  began  to  burn  the  track.  Under  cover  of  this  attack,  on 
Thursday  evening,  the  Sixth  Corps  quietly  and  swiftly  withdrew 
to  the  north  branch  of  the  river,  followed  by  the  other  corps  in 
quick  succession,  and  moved  out  easterly  for  the  Pamunky. 
Hancock  protected  the  rear,  and,  meanwhile,  a  strong  skirmish 
line  was  left  in  front,  to  engage  the  enemy's  attention  and  disarm 
suspicion.  At  9  o'clock  on  Friday  morning,  Torbert's  1st  and 
Gregg's  2d  division  of  Sheridan's  cavalry  took  possession  of  Han- 
over Ferry  and  Hanovertown,  finding  there  only  a  rebel  vidette. 
General  Torbert  captured  seventy-five  cavalry,  including  six  offi- 
cers. The  1st  division  of  the  Sixth  Corps  arrived  at  10  A.  M., 
and  the  rest  of  the  column  closely  followed.  Hanovertown  is  on 
the  Pamunky,  fifteen  miles  north-east  of  Richmond,  nine  miles  in 
an  air-line  from  Hanover  Court-house,  and  sixteen  from  White 
House,  on  the  same  river.  But  the  exceedingly  tortuous  nature 
of  the  river  makes  the  two  latter  distances  very  much  greater  by 
river  and  somewhat  greater  by  road.  It  was  at  once  evident  that 
the  familiar  spot  known  as  White  House  was  henceforth  to  be 
Grant's  base  of  supplies;  and,  as  a  proof  that  this  flank  move- 
ment was  no  sudden  and  forced  change  of  position,  but  one  pre- 
viously contemplated,  transports  laden  with  army  supplies  were 
found  to  be  already  on  their  way  to  the  new  base.  Thirteen 
miles  east  of  White  House  is  West  Point,  where  the  Mattapony 
and  Pamunky  form,  by  their  confluence,  the  York  River.  The 
distance  by  winding  stream  is  much  greater.  A  railroad  connects 
the  two  points. 

In  the  afternoon  of  Friday,  General  Meade's  head-quarters  were 
at  Mongohick  Church,  situated  at  the  cross-roads  on  Mehixen 
Creek,  in  King  William  County,  ten  miles  north  of  Hanovertown. 
In  the  advance,  the  cavalry  continued  to  press  on,  General  Sheri- 
dan's whole  force  co-operating,  having  rejoined  the  army  on 
Wednesday,  the  25th.  Having  left  Haxall's,  he  had  started  from 
White  House  on  the  23d,  camped  that  night  at  Aylettsville,  a 
village  two  miles  south  of  the  Mattapony,  and  the  scene  of  Kil- 
patrick's  operations  in  the  Stoneman  raid.  The  next  day  he  con- 
sumed in  the  march  to  Westerville  Station,  the  halt  for  the  night 
being  about  nine  miles  to  the  east  of  that  place.  The  day  follow- 
ing, the  cavalry  again  reported  for  duty  to  General  Meade,  after 
an  absence  of  sixteen  days. 

On  Saturday  morning,  the  28th,  Grant  had  obtained  complete 
possession  of  Hanovertown  and  the  neighboring  region,  having 
marched  probably  twenty-five  miles,  in  the  heat  and  dust,  since 
Thursday  night.  All  day  long  the  troops  continued  to  press  for- 
ward, and  before  night  the  passage  of  the  Pamunky  Avas  eftected, 
The  weather  continued  clear  and  fine.  The  enthusiasm  and  spirit 
of  the  troops  can  not  be  spoken  of  in  terms  of  too  high  praise,  and 
they  did  with  alacrity  all  that  was  asked  of  them.  It  was  discov- 
ered that  Lee  was  already  extending  his  lines  southerly.  He  had 
undoubtedly  occupied  Hanover  Court-house  in  force  before  Grant's 
departure  from  the  North  Anna.     He  had  now,  however,  swung 
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about  his  army  to  face  him  again.  Breckinridge's  troops,  lately 
victorious  in  the  Shenandoah,  supported  by  "Wickham's  and  Lo- 
max's  cavalry,  were  the  forces  nearest.  It  was  evident  that  the 
enemy  could  not  long  attenuate  his  line  by  holding  the  Court- 
house in  great  force,  and,  at  most,  it  would  be  but  a  point  of  sup- 
port for  his  extreme  left.  To  ascertain,  his  real  views  upon  this 
important  point,  a  reconnoissance  was  pushed  on  Saturday  far 
down  toward  Mechanicsville  by  Torbert's  and  Gregg's  divisions  of 
cavalry.  A  little  south  of  Hawes's  Store,  a  point  not  far  from 
Tolopatomoy  Creek,  which  is  a  tributary  of  the  Pamunky,  a  severe 
engagement  occurred  with  the  enemy's  cavalry,  which  resulted  in 
forcing  him  back  some  distance,  so  that  something  could  be  de- 
termined of  his  new  line. 

The  battle  began  about  noon  of  Saturday,  Davies's  brigade  of 
Gregg's  2d  division  being  in  advance.  Very  soon  the  entire  di- 
. vision  was  hotly  engaged,  and  our  cavalry  force  had  a  taste  of 
the  severe  and  deadly  fighting  to  which  the  infantry  were  thor- 
oughly accustomed.  The  rebel  cavalrymen  were  skillfully  dis- 
posed, taking  advantage  of  the  neighboring  woods.  The  artillery 
on  both  sides  was  briskly  engaged.  About  2  o'clock,  while  the 
fight  was  hottest,  and  Gregg's  division  had  hardly  been  able,  even 
with  great  loss,  to  hold  the  desired  ground,  Custer's  Michigan 
brigade  of  Torbert's  1st  division  came  up,  and,  pressing  gallantly 
forward,  repulsed  the  rebel  forces.  This  brigade  was  armed  with 
the  Spencer  repeating  rifle,  and  proved  very  efficient.  Under  the 
concentrated  fire  the  rebels  retired,  leaving  the  battle-field  in  the 
possession  of  the  Union  cavalry.  Fitzhugh  Lee  and  Hampton 
were  in  command  of  their  forces. 

While  Gregg's  and  Torbert's  divisions  had  been  thus  employed, 
for  two  days,  in  clearing  the  roads  from  Chesterfield  to  Ilanover- 
town,  in  effecting  crossings  of  the  Pamunky,  and  finally  in  skir- 
mishing and  reconnoitering  toward  the  enemy  south  of  that  river, 
"Wilson's  3d  division  was  briskly  engaged  in  tearing  up  the  Vir- 
ginia Central  and  Fredericksburg  Railroads  to  Richmond,  west 
and  north  of  Sexton's  Junction.  Such  a  destruction  was  advisa- 
ble, from  the  fact  that  Grant's  dispositions  had  left  the  railroad 
communication  between  Richmond  and  Gordonsville  free  from 
infantry  attack. 

On  Sunday,  the  29th,  the  whole  arjny  was  successfully  across 
the  Pamunky,  and  fronted  south-west,  about  three  miles  from 
the  river.  The  corps  moved  cautiously  forward,  and  an  attack 
from  General  Lee  was  expected.  None  such  was  made,  however, 
and  the  only  firing  came  from  reconnoitering  parties  far  in  the 
front.  Reconnoissances  were  made  from  each  cor[)S,  followed  up 
by  a  gradual  advance.  It  appeared  that  the  enemy  was  in  force 
half  a  dozen  miles  distant  from  our  lines,  across  the  Tolopatomoy 
Creek,  with  his  extreme  right  holding  Shady  Grove  and  Mechan- 
icsville, his  right  center  in  front  of  Atler's  Station,  on  the  Virginia 
Central,  and  "his  left  still  persistently  covering  Hanover  Court- 
house. Trains  now  began  to  run  to  and  from  ^Yhitc  House,  and 
dispositions  were  made  for  battle. 
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On  Monday,  the  30th  of  May,  Lee's  forces  were  stationed  on  the 
Meehanicsville  road,  south  of  Tolopatomoy  Creek  road,  between  the 
stream  and  Hawes's  Store,  his  right  wing  resting  on  Shady  Grove. 
Grant's  line  of  battle  was  substantially  as  follows:  Wright's 
corps  on  the  extreme  right,  extending  in  the  direction  of  Hanover 
Court-house ;  Hancock's  on  the  right  center,  on  the  Shady  Grove 
road;  AYarren's  on  the  left  center,  on  the  Meehanicsville  road; 
Burnside's  on  the  left,  and  a  little  in  rear,  and  so  disposed  as  to 
threaten  Richmond.  The  right  and  rear  were  covered  by  Wilson's 
8d  cavalry  division,  which  had  previously  been  ordered  to  destroy 
the  railroad  bridges  over  the  Little  River  and  South  Anna,  and 
to  break  up  the  roads  leading  thence  to  Hawes's  Store.  Gregg's 
and  Torbert's  divisions  were  dispatched  out  on  the  left  flauk. 
The  Old  Church  Tavern  cross-roads  were  held  by  Torbert's  divis- 
ion, Major  Devland  having  a  picket  force  of  two  squadrons  of  the 
17th  Pennsylvania  along  the  road  leading  from  Cold  Harbor  to 
Old  Church  Tavern.  About  noon  his  pickets  were  driven  in,  and 
the  long-expected  aggression  of  the  enemy  commenced.  Deven's 
brigade  soon  reinforced  the  skirmishers,  and,  Merritt's  and  Cus- 
ter's successively  arriving,  a  brisk  engagement  followed.  Our 
forces  succeeded  in  driving  the  enemy  back  on  the  Cold  Harbor 
road,  preventing  his  attempted  raid  in  the  rear  of  the  army.  The 
loss  on  each  side  was  eighty  or  ninety  men.  Meanwhile,  about 
5  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  Warren's  corps,  which  was  gradually 
moving  out  to  the  left,  along  the  Meehanicsville  road,  was  suddenly 
and  hotly  attacked  from  both  sides  of  the  road  by  Rhodes's  divis- 
ion of  Ewell's  corps,  with  two  brigades  of  cavalry,  engaged  in  re- 
connoitering.  Crawford's  division,  which  was  a  little  detached 
from  the  rest  of  the  corps,  being  well  up  toward  Shady  Grove 
Church,  was  forced  back  in  spite  of  all  resistance.  The  advantage 
was  so  rapidly  followed  as  to  endanger  the  turning  of  Warren's 
flank.  But  the  timely  arrival  of  reinforcements  from  the  other 
divisions  prevented  that  disaster.  A  sharp  engagement,  however, 
followed,  and  the  enemy  was  forced  to  retire  on  a  road  j)arallel  to 
that  where  Torbert  had  successfully  encountered  and  driven  back 
their  cavalry.  As  soon  as  news  of  Warren's  situation  came  to 
head-quarters,  General  Meade  ordered  an  attack  all  along  the  line, 
in  order  to  relieve  him.  General  Hancock  was  the  only  one  who 
received  the  order  in  time  to  attack  before  dark,  and  he  imme- 
diately dashed  upon  the  enemy's  skirmish  line,  captured  their  rifle- 
pits,  and  held  them  all  night.  The  engagement  was  rapid  and 
brilliant,  and  the  losses  not  large.  The  enemy  left  his  dead  and 
wounded  on  the  field.  General  Warren  held  his  ground,  about 
seven  miles  distant  from  Richmond,  and  near  Meehanicsville.  The 
enemy  at  once  moved  down  troops  to  prevent  any  further  dan- 
gerous concentration  on  his  right. 

Annoyed  by  Hancock's  presence  in  their  outer  lines,  the  enemy 
attempted  to  dislodge  him  by  throwing  a  heavy  force  upon  him 
at  midnight  of  Monday.  But  the  eftbrt  ^vas  unavailing,  and  they 
were  repulsed  after  a  severe  contest,  in  which  they  lost  several  hun- 
dred prisoners. 
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On  tlie  morning  of  Tuesday,  the  31st  of  May,  the  head-quarters 
of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  were  between  Crump's  Creek  and 
Hawes's  Store,  about  five  miles  south-east  of  Hanover  Court-house, 
and  less  than  that  distance  west  of  Hanovertown.  West  of  this 
point,  and  extending  at  first  southerly  and  then  south-easterly,  so 
as  to  face  westerly  on  its  right  and  south-westerly  on  its  left,  ran 
Grant's  line  of  battle,  stretching  across  Tolopatomoy  Creek,  full 
six  miles  in  length.  This  latter  stream,  now  made  famous,  like 
Hawes's  Store,  by  two  campaigns,  is  an  insignificant  creek,  its  main 
portion  running  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  north-easterly  into  the  Pa- 
munky,  where  it  debouches  about  half  w^ay  between  Hanovertown 
and  Newcastle ;  but  a  small  tributary  near  its  head-waters,  and  in 
front  of  Shady  Grove,  runs  south-east,  before  the  main  stream  turns 
sharply  to  the  north-east,  and,  on  the  westerly  bank  of  this  smaller 
creek,  the  enemy  were  strongly  posted,  and  had  fought  on  Monday. 

The  rebel  line  closely  followed  Grant's  in  general  direction.  It 
was  designed  to  cover  the  Chickahominy  on  its  right,  and  the  Vir- 

finia  Central  Railroad  and  the  Chickahominy  on  its  left.  This 
istoric  stream  is  naturally  the  outer  line  of  defense  for  Richmond 
on  the  north-east  side.  Most  of  the  ground  between  the  Chicka- 
hominy and  Pamunky  is  open,  and  high  and  dry,  and  favorable 
for  maneuvers.  South  of  it  are  the  swamps  and  wooded  morasses, 
too  well  known  to  require  description.  But  even  on  the  northerly 
side  the  ground  is  marshy  for  some  distance,  afterward  becoming 
more  bold  and  ridgy,  with  here  and  there  a  fringe  of  w^oods.  Par- 
allel to  the  general  course  of  the  river,  and  a  mile  distant  there- 
from, a  little  more  or  less,  runs  a  road,  or  series  of  roads,  extend- 
ing from  Winston's  Bridge  on  the  north  above  Atler's  to  Bottom's 
Bridge  on  the  south,  and  beyond  the  latter.  Shady  Grove  and 
Mechanicsville  are  on  this  road.  Still  further  from  the  river  is 
another  partial  series  of  roads,  also  parallel  to  it,  on  which  Wal- 
nut Grove,  Cold  Harbor,  and  Gaines's  Mills  are  situated.  In  the 
battles  which  took  place  in  the  next  few  days,  the  rebels  en- 
deavored to  hold  the  river  and,  as  far  as  possible,  the  parallel 
roads.  To  secure,  therefore,  the  railroad  and  their  supply  roads 
on  the  left,  Lee's  main  line  extended  from  near  Atler's  Station  to 
Gaines's  Mills  and  Cold  Harbor.  His  cavalry,  and  perhaps  some 
infantry  supports,  were  thrown  out  as  far  on  his  left  as  Hanover 
Court-house,  and  on  the  right  to  Bottom's  Bridge. 

The  river,  hitherto  running  rather  southerly  than  easterly,  at 
Meadow  Bridge  turns  more  sharply  to  the  east,  and  this  fact  gave 
to  the  rebel  line,  and,  by  consequence,  to  Grant's  line,  the  shape 
already  noticed.  Finally,  on  Tuesday,  Grant's  line  ran  as  follows, 
from  right  to  left:  Wright's  Sixth  Corps,  Hancock's  Second, 
Burnside's  Ninth,  Warren's  Fifth.  The  enemy's  line  ran  as  fol- 
lows,*from  left  to  right :  A.  P.  Hill,  Longstreet,  Ewell.  How  Beau- 
regard and  Breckinridge  were  disposed  will  be  seen  hereafter. 

The  severe  fighting  of  Monday,  already  recorded,  was  brought 
on  by  mutual  reconnoissances,  and  accomplished  notbing  except  to 
develop  the  strength  of  the  enemy's  position. 

Early  on  Thursday  morning,  the  Second  Corps  moved  out,  and 
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Birney's  division,  on  the  right,  rushed  at  and  carried  a  breastwork 
of  the  enemy,  on  the  southerly  side  of  Tolopatomoy  Creek.  The 
conflict  Avns  short,  and  Birney's  loss  was  only  about  thirty  men.. 
About  forty  prisoners  of  Breckinridge's  command  were  captured. 
It  was  the  enemy's  outer  line  of  intrenchments  at  this  point,  and 
was  easily  carried. 

But  General  Grant's  real  purpose,  on  Tuesday,  was  again  to 
try  his  favorite  plan  of  shifting  positions,  by  successively  subtract- 
ing the  corps  holding  the  extreme  right  and  sending  them  over 
to  the  left.  Torbert's  1st  division  of  Sheridan's  cavalry  was, 
tlierefore,  dispatched  to  re,connoiter  thoroughly  the  condition  of 
the  ground  in  the  vicinity  of  Cold  Harbor,  and  to  hold  it  at  all 
hazards  for  the  occupation  of  infantr3^  While  there,  they  came 
against  a  part  of  Fitz  Hugh  Lee's  cavalry,  supported  by  Clingman's 
brigade  of  Hoke's  JSTorth  Carolina  division.  A  sharp  fight  re- 
sulted, Merritt's  regular  cavalry  opening,  and  Deven's  and  Custer's 
brigades  quickly  joining.  Torbert  was  able  to  hold  the  desired 
ground.  Meanwhile,  Chapman's  brigade  of  Wilson's  3d  cav- 
alry division  was  successfully  skirmishing  with  Young's  brigade 
of  Wade  Hampton's  command,  on  the  other  wing  of  the  army. 
Ledlie's  brigade  of  Burnside's  corps  also  came  into  a  brief  action 
with  the  enemj",  and  advanced  its  skirmish  line.  There  was  des- 
ultory firing  through  the  day  along  the  whole  line. 

On  Wednesday,  the  1st  of  June,  the  cavalry  fighting,  with  artil- 
lery firing,  was  resumed  on  both  flanks.  At  Cold  Harbor  the 
conflict  lasted  longest,  as  the  enemy  was  determined  to  drive  Tor- 
bert out,  and  Sheridan's  orders  were  to  hold  it.  Hoke's  division 
was  completely  repulsed  by  Sheridan's  dismounted  cavalry,  fight- 
ing with  carbines.  McLaws  division  then  reinforced  Hoke,  and 
other  portions  of  Longstreet's  corps  joining  subsequently,  Tor- 
bert's further  advance  was  checked  about  noon,  the  afiiiir  having 
been  very  creditable  to  him. 

Soon  after  the  close  of  the  morning's  affair,  Wright's  Sixth 
Corps,  which,  detached  from  the  right  on  the  previous  night,  had 
marched  across  from  Shad}^  Grove,  arrived  at  the  Cold  Harbor 
cross-roads,  and  deployed  into  line,  as  its  subdivisions  came  up, 
on  the  right  of  Gaines's  Mills  road,  as  follows :  Rickett's  3d  divis- 
ion, which  has  had  the  advance  in  columns,  forming  on  the  right, 
Russell's  1st  division  in  the  center,  Weill's  2d  on  the  left.  About 
8  o'clock,  Smith's  Eighteenth  Corps,  for  whose  arrival  Wright  had 
been  waiting,  came  into  the  field.  They  had  left  the  White  House 
for  Newcastle,  and  after  this  detour,  made  by  mistake,  were  ordered 
to  march  directly  to  Cold  Harbor.  Their  march,  like  that  of  the 
Sixth  Corps,  had  been  extremely  severe,  and  extended  over  a  greater 
distance,  being  about  twenty-five  miles.  The  men  came  up  briskly, 
and  the  line  of  battle  was  formed  with  the  Eighteenth  Corps  on 
tlie  right  of  the  Sixth,  the  former  in  one  line,  the  latter  in  four. 

Without  stopping  to  rest  the  Eighteenth  Corps,  a  charge  was 
ordered  at  once.  In  front  was  a  plowed  field,  two-thirds  of  a 
mile  wide,  and  beyond  a  strip  of  pine  forest,  in  which  the  enemy 
lay  intrenched.    The  artillery  on  the  left  and  rear  fired  very 
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sharply  for  an  hour,  and  at  length,  about  6  o'clock,  the  line  dashed 
forward.  In  the  center  were  Deven's  brigade  of  the  Eighteenth, 
and  Rickett's  of  the  Sixth.  These  two  divisions  rushed  forward 
across  the  plowed  land,  through  a  patch  of  green  plain,  and  into 
the  woods,  while  a  deadly  storm  of  artillery  and  musketry  raked 
their  ranks.  The  charge  of  course  was  made  at  the  run,  and  the 
men  of  both  divisions  dashed  over  the  rebel  earth-works  with 
great  spirit,  taking  and  holding  their  first  line  of  rifle-pits,  and 
capturing  about  six  hundred  prisoners.  The  enemy,  however,  still 
held  the  line  on  his  left,  and  began  to  enfilade  the  captured  rifle- 
trench.  Accordingly,  Henry's  brigade  of  Brooks's  division,  Eight- 
eenth Corps,  was  sent  in  on  the  right  of  Deven,  and  after  a  sharp 
struggle,  eftected  a  lodgment  in  the  line.  But  it  was  soon  found 
that  a  redoubt  in  the  second  line  of  the  enemy  completely  com- 
manded this  position,  and,  amid  a  heavy  fire,  Henry  relinquished 
his  position.  Meanwhile,  Martindale,  on  the  right,  and  Russell 
and  Weill,  on  the  left,  led  up  their  divisions,  but  without  the  good 
fortune  of  Rickett  and  Deven.  Russell's  brigade  suftcred  very 
severely,  and  charged  gallantly  with  the  general  at  their  head. 

During  the  night,  the  enemy  recognizing  the  importance  of  the 
position  lost,  made  desperate  efforts  to  regain  it,  and  succeeded  in 
annoying  the  troops  in  the  rifle-pits  with  an  enfilading  fire;  but 
their  desperate  charges  were  all  repelled.  The  gallant  conduct 
of  Rickett's  division  was  promptly  acknowledged  in  a  letter  of 
thanks  from  General  Meade. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  Grant's  line  now,  after  the  move- 
ment of  Wright  and  Smith,  extended  from  Bethesda  Church  to 
Cold  Harbor,  and  was  maintained  as  follows,  from  right  to  left: 
Hancock,  Burnside,  Warren,  Smith,  Wright.  Cold  Harbor,  to 
the  left  extremity,  was  simply  and  old  house,  the  Cold  Harbor 
Tavern,  at  the  junction  of  the  important  roads  leading  to  the 
White  House  on  the  east.  Dispatch  Station  and  Bottom's  Bridge 
on  the  South,  Richmond  via  Gaines's  Mills  on  the  west,  and  Han- 
overtown  and  Newcastle  on  the  north.  It  was  a.  point  of  some  im- 
portance, and  was  fought  out  once  before  at  the  old  battle  of 
Gaines's  Mills.  The  possession  of  the  road  thence  to  White  House 
was  quite  desirable.  Bethesda  Church,  the  right  of  the  line,  was 
also  a  single  building,  an  old  structure,  on  the  road  from  Hanover- 
town  to  Shad^'  Grove,  not  far  from  the  latter.  Grant's  whole  line 
was  probably  at  least  eight  miles  long. 

While  the  battle  was  going  on  at  the  left,  there  was  hot  work 
in  front  of  the  other  corps.  All  day  there  was  cannonading  and 
musketry  firing  in  the  region  of  Bethesda  Church.  Toward 
night,  after  the  battle  had  opened  at  Cold  Harbor,  the  skirmishing 
grew  brisker,  and  the  artillery  on  both  sides  rapidly  fired.  The 
iFifth  Corps  had  the  left,  with  Lockwood  on  its  left,  Cutter  in  the 
center,  and  Griflin  on  the  right.  The  Ninth  Corps  held  the 
center,  with  Crittenden  on  its  left,  Wilcox  in  the  center,  and  Pot- 
ter on  the  right.  The  Second  Corps  held  the  right,  with  Gibbon  on 
the  left,  Barlow  in  the  center,  and  Birney  on  the  extreme  right. 
On  the  right,  in  the  afternoon,  there,  was  a  forward  movement  of 
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Gibbon  and  Potter,  probably  with  a  view  to  cover  an  intended 
withdrawal  of  the  Second  Corps  from  right  to  left,  to  follow  the 
footsteps  of  the  Sixth,  already  gone  in  that  direction.  The  result 
was  a  rally  of  the  rebels  in  force,  and  a  determined  attack  toward 
evening  on  the  whole  line,  as  soon  as  the  two  divisions  had  fallen 
back.  The  enemy  came  on  closely  massed,  and  regardless  of  the 
gaps  the  artillery  made.  As  soon  as  musketry  was  of  avail,  both 
parties  delivered  heavy  volleys,  Grant's  men  being  behind  their 
works,  closely  packed.  Several  distinct  and  desperate  charges 
were  made  by  the  enemy,  and  it  was  late  at  night  before  they  de- 
sisted, their  retirement  being  succeeded  by  the  advance  of  Grant 
to  their  skirmish  line.  All  three  of  the  corps  took  part  in  the 
severe  fighting. 

Taking  the  day  through,  it  may  be  said  to  have  resulted  favor- 
ably for  Grant,  as  he  had  gained  on  the  left  the  possession  of 
Cold  Harbor,  a  point  of  considerable  importance,  not  only  in  ref- 
erence to  subsequent  crossing  of  the  Chickahominy,  but  also  as 
commanding  the  road  to  his  base  of  supplies  at  AYhite  House. 
The  strenuous  efforts  of  Beauregard  and  Longstreet  had  been  di- 
rected to  dislodge  him  from  that  position,  but  without  avail. 

On  Wednesday  night  Grant  determined  to  follow  up  the  occu- 
pation of  Cold  Harbor  by  a  serious  attempt  to  push  the  enemy 
across  the  Chickahominy,  and  establish  for  himself  a  place  of 
fording.  Accordingly,  on  Wednesday  night,  the  Second  Corps 
was  drawn  off  from  the  right,  and  marched  across  the  line  to  the 
extreme  left,  which  it  reached  before  Thursday  noon,  so  as  to 
form  a  massive  power  at  that  point.  The  attack  was  ordered  for 
Thursday  evening,  but  a  very  heavy  thunder-storm,  with  torrents 
of  rain,  prevented  its  execution,  and  gave  the  enemy  a  chance  to 
perfect  their  defensive  preparations,  if  indeed  they  needed  any 
such  work.     The  attack  was  ordered  for  dawn  of  Friday. 

Meanwhile,  on  Thursday,  there  was  considerable  skirmishing 
along  the  line,  but  no  general  engagement.  On  the  extreme  left, 
General  Gregg  pushed  out  his  cavalry  to  cover  Hancock's  corps, 
and  succeeded  in  making  connection  after  brisk  artillery  firing 
and  skirmishing.  General  Torbert  stretched  out  still  further  to 
the  left,  in  the  region  of  Bottom's  Bridge. 

On  the  right  some  charges  were  also  made  in  position,  with  a 
view  to  massing  the  line  down  toward  the  left,  contracting  and 
strengthening  it,  and  arranging  it  for  the  attack  of  the  mor- 
row. These  movements  caused  lively  skirmishing,  and,  at  length, 
in  the  afternoon,  the  enemy  charged  the  Fifth  and  Ninth  Corps 
just  after  they  had  left  their  breastworks.  Ayres's  and  Bart- 
lett's  brigades,  of  the  Fifth,  were  particularly  exposed,  and  a 
severe  fight  followed,  in  which  these  two  brigades  sutfered 
considerable  loss.  The  loss  in  the  Ninth  Corps  was  about  two 
Hundred  and  fifty;  that  of  the  Fifth  still  greater.  The  enemy 
were  thoroughly  repulsed,  the  artillery  and  infantry  firing  having 
deadly  effect  on  their  charging  columns.  The  old  positions  were 
then  retaken,  the  ISTinth  -Corps  also  remaining  substantially  on 
its  former  ground,  instead  of  moving  down  to  occupy  the  place 
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of  the  Fifth.     The  enemy  had  interfered  with  the  maneuver,  but 
had  gained  no  other  advantage. 

FrTday  morning,  at  half-past  4  o'clock,  was  the  time  at  which 
the  momentous  assault  was  to  commence.  Grant's  line  was  well 
massed  and  compact,  moving  as  follows,  from  right  to  left:  Burn- 
side,  Warren,  Smith,  "Wright,  Hancock — reaching  from  Tolopa- 
tomoy  Creek  to  and  across  the  road  from  Cold  Harbor  to  the 
Chickahominy.  The  ground  was  varied,  along  the  line,  with 
woodlands,  swamps,  and  open,  the  left  being  on  a  position  a 
little  elevated,  and  the  rebel  line  lying  in  a  strip  of  woods,  and 
covering  the  series  of  roads  parallel  to  the  river,  of  which  partic- 
ular description  has  before  been  given.  Promptly,  at  the  hour 
appointed,  the  skirmishers  advanced,  and  very  quickly  the  whole 
line  was  wrapped  in  fire  and  smoke  of  terrific  battle.  Hancock, 
on  the  extreme  left,  had  placed  Gibbon  on  his  right,  with  Barlow 
on  the  left,  Birney  being  in  reserve.  The  two  divisions  of  Gib- 
bon and  Barlow  dashed  gallantly  forward,  across  woodlands  and 
underbrush,  and,  again  emerging  into  an  open  space,  swept  by 
shot  and  shell,  straight  up  to  the  acclivity  on  which  the  rebels 
had  concentrated  their  men  and  artillery,  as  being  the  stronghold 
of  their  line.  Nothing  eclipsed  in  the  conduct  of  the  campaign 
the  gallantry  of  the  divisions  of  Gibbon  and  Barlow,  certainly 
nothing  unless  it  be  the  charge  of  the  same  corps  at  Spottsyl- 
vania.  They  swept  the  troops  of  Breckinridge  from  the  summit, 
and,  for  a  brief  moment,  were  masters  of  the  position.  But  the 
enemy,  knowing  the  necessity  of  holding  this  point,  commanding 
as  it  did  the  road  to  Dispatch  Station,  massed  and  hurled  his  sec- 
ond line,  composed  of  A.  P.  Hill's  corps,  upon  the  decimated 
columns.  The  bravery  of  the  two  divisions  had  carried  them  be- 
yond the  front  of  the  line,  and  had  already  exposed  them  to  an 
enfilading  fire  of  artillery,  which  the  enemy  poured  in  with  mur- 
derous efi'ect  on  seeing  their  intrenchments  lost.  Swept  by  this 
flank  fire,  and  now  evcrwhelmcd  in  front,  the  gallant  divisions 
were  fairly  pushed  out  of  the  intrenchments,  but  not  until  they 
had  captured  a  color  and  three  hundred  prisoners,  all  secured  and 
sent  to  the  rear.  Indeed,  at  one  time,  they  were  masters  of  many 
guns  and  double  the  prisoners,  if  only  they  could  hiive  been  sup- 
ported for  a  few  minutes,  or  protected  by  a  friendly  cannonade. 
At  length  they  withdrew,  under  deadly  fire,  but  persistently  halted 
and  intrenched  themselves,  where,  a  little  fallen  back  from  the 
ridge,  they  were  under  partial  cover,  remaining  all  day  fifty  yards 
from  the  enemy's  breastworks.  Barlow's  line  had  been  formed 
with  Miles's  brigade  on  the  right,  and  Brooks's  on  the  left,  the 
other  two  supporting  in  a  second  line.  Gibbon's  was  formed  with 
Tyler's  brigade  on  the  right.  Smith's  (formerly  Carroll's)  in  the 
center,  and  Owen's  on  the  left,  McKean  supporting  in  the  rear. 
Some  of  Owen's  men  were  so  far  advanced  in  the  earth -works  as 
to  be  swept  off  in  a  body,  before  they  could  withdraw,  Avhen  the 
retreat  was  ordered.  One  of  the  enemy's  batteries  had  been  cap- 
tured, and  was  already  nearly  turned  on  the  enemy,  when  he  re- 
covered his  position. 
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With  not  less  gallantry,  at  tlie  same  early  lionr,  Wright's  Sixth 
Corps  and  Smith's  Eighteenth  assaulted  with  their  entire  force, 
and  with  an  experience  quite  similar  to  that  already  detailed. 
Charging  through  the  underhrush  and  across  the  opeu,  they  suc- 
ceeded in  carrying  the  first  line  of  intrenchments;  but  it  .was 
only  to  be  received  b}^  the  murderous  enfilading  tire  with  which 
all  the  most  advanced  brigades  found  their  daring  repaid.  For  a 
long  time  these  latter  hung  obstinately  to  their  conquests,  which, 
at  length,  were  wrung  from  them,  and  they  were  forced  back 
with  great  loss.  But  here,  as  on  the  left,  our  men  held  and  in- 
trenched a  position  considerably  in  the  advance  of  the  starting 
point,  close  up  to  the  enemy's  works.  The  artillery  was  here 
brought  into  rather  more  effective  play  than  in  front  of  Hancock. 
The  Sixth  and  Eighteenth  Corps  were  mainly  in  single  lines,  ex- 
cept that  Deven,  of  the  latter,  was  held  at  first  in  reserve,  with 
Martindale  on  the  right,  and  Brooks  on  the  left,  connecting  with 
the  Sixth  Corps,  Deven  afterward  being  moved  iip  to  the  right. 

Meanwhile,  on  the  right,  the  Fifth  and  Ninth  Corps  pushed  out 
tlieir  skirmishing  lines  to  take  part  in  the  fray.  Burnside  opened 
a  heavy  cannonading,  and  kept  it  np  through  the  morning,  and, 
about  noon,  Warren  made  a  fine  charge  at  the  enemy,  with  Grif- 
fin's division,  quickly  carrying  his  skirmishing  line.  But  the 
brunt  of  the  battle  was  not  here.  The  movement  of  their  two 
corps  seem  to  show  that  the  enemy  must  have  left  this  part  of  the 
line,  quickly  transferring  his  troops  over  the  road  parallel  to  the 
Chickahomiuy,  and  hurling  them  on  Grant's  right  and  right  center. 
Investigation  showed  evidence,  indeed,  of  great  haste  in  the  de- 
parture, knapsacks  and  camp  accouterments  being  left,  as  when 
men  are  ordered  to  fall  in  and  are  instantly  hurried  away  at  the 
double-quick. 

All  day  long  the  fierce  cannonading  continued,  with  the  crack- 
ling fusilade  of  skirmishing.  The  whole  line  was  advanced  close 
to  the  enemy — within  fifty  yards  for  a  great  portion  of  it — and, 
on  the  extreme  left,  McKean's  gallant  brigade  of  Gibbon's  divis- 
ion were  reported  to  be  but  fifty  yards  from  the  enemy.  Retreat 
and  advance  were  equally  impossible  for  these  men,  but  they 
fought  with  invincible  courage,  receiving  and  repelling  repeated 
charges,  till,  at  last,  such  as  were  left  were  safely  withdrawn,  un- 
der protecting  fire,  from  their  perilous  position.  Both  armies  kept 
close  to  their  breastworks,  the  exposure  of  a  figure  above  the  in- 
trenchments, at  that  narrow  distance,  being  surely  fatal.  About  8 
o'clock,  a  furious  assault  was  made  upon  Gibbon  and  Barlow,  on 
the  extreme  left,  and  on  the  cavalry  beyond  them,  extending  down 
also  to  the  front  of  Wright's  corps,  and  perhaps  still  further.  Mus- 
ket and  artillery  at  once  raked  the  attacking  column  with  a  fatal 
fire.  At  last  the  enemy  was  repulsed,  and,  though  the  firing  broke 
out  again  still  later,  the  day  was  substantially  done.  On  the  right 
there  was  also  severe  fighting  between  Wilson's  3d  division  of 
cavalry  and  Hampton's  command,  without  very  important  results 
to  either  side.  The  enemy's  movement  was  probably  to  cover  the 
withdrawal  of  his  left,  in  his  successful  massing  on  his  right. 
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From  all  that  can  bo  learned,  Breckinridge  occupied  tlie  enemy's 
right,  with  Beauregard  on  the  right  center,  Longstreet  on  the  left 
center,  Ewell  on  the  left,  and  Hill  in  reserve,  but  afterward  brought 
up  to  the  right.   . 

Friday's  battle,  then,  on  the  whole,  had  disappointed  Grant's 
hopes.  The  enemy  had  been  found  too  strongly  posted,  and  all 
efforts  to  cross  the  Chickahominy  at  that  point  had  been  repelled. 
But  there  was  no  disposition  to  retire.  Intrenching  in  position 
was  the  order  of  Saturday,  and,  accordingly,  with  whatever  tools 
could  be  procured,  if  not  with  spades,  then  with  any  thing  else 
that  would  scoop,  the  soldiers  busily  prosecuted  the  erection  of 
temporary  breastworks.  In  exposed  positions,  this  work  could 
only  be  carried  on  at  night,  the  enemy's  sharp-shooters  being 
very  busy,  and  pursuing  men  and  officers  with  fatal  dexterity  of 
fire.  Our  own  marksmen  retorted  wherever  practicable,  and  des- 
ultory skirmishing  resounded  along  the  line  all  through  the  day. 
To  appreciate  the  situation  of  the  parties,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  hostile  lines  were  separated,  for  long  extents,  only  by 
distances  varying  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards.  The 
position  of  the  corps  remained  substantially  as  on  Friday.  Ar- 
tillery firing,  also,  was  kept  up  occasionally,  throughout  the  day, 
from  both  sides. 

About  9  o'clock  on  Saturday  night,  the  enemy  made  a  fierce  at- 
tack upon  Hancock,  Wright,  and  Smith,  but,  after  a  desperate 
struggle,  and  with  severe  loss,  they  were  repulsed.  The  object 
was  probably  are  connoissance,  the  enemy  being  ill-disposed  to  al- 
low Grant  to  approach  to  the  distance  of  forty  or  fifty  yards  with- 
out resistance.  He  withdrew  his  left,  however,  from  Burnside'a 
front,  leaving  only  a  skirmish  line  near  Bethesda  Church,  and 
concentrating  a  force  at  and  below  Bottom's  Bridge,  fortifying  on 
both  sides  of  the  river. 

Sunday,  with  its  fervent  heat,  renewed  the  scenes  of  the  preced- 
ing day.  Grant's  line  kept  close  up  to  the  rebel  intrenchments, 
and  it  was  the  part  of  prudence  to  keep  quiet  in  tlie  rifie-pits. 
The  fire  of  the  enemy's  sharp-shooters  Avas  constant,  and,  to  many 
of  our  men,  fatal.  Staft'  ofiicers  and  artillerymen  were  consider- 
ably exposed.  The  morning  and  noon  were  disturbed  constantly 
by  this  desultorj'  rattle  of  musketry.  Meanwhile,  intrenching 
went  on,  when  practicable,  and  the  face  of  the  region  was  be- 
coming greatly  changed,  by  the  mounds  and  rifle-pits,  running  in 
every  direction.  In  the  evening,  commissary  supplies  and  rein- 
forcements of  troops  arrived  from  White  House. 

Just  after  dark,  the  enemy  made  a  fierce  rush  at  Smyth's 
brigade  of  Gibbon's  2d  division  of  Hancock's  corps.  The  wh^ole 
surface  was  covered  by  a  dense  fog,  which  must  have  reminded 
Smith's  corps  of  the  impenetrable  mist  of  that  "blue  Mon- 
day," under  cover  of  which  Beauregard  made  his  slashing 
and  successful  attack  on  them,  while  under  General  Butler's 
command,  in  the  Peninsula.  This  time,  however,  Beauregard 
was  not  so  successful.  It  was  but  a  moment's  run  from  his  picket 
line  to  Hancock's,  but  no  sooner  was  the  hostile  motion  pet-ceived 
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than  the  alarm  was  rapidly  given,  and  Gibbon's  men,  springing 
to  their  arms,  greeted  their  foe  with  a  deadly  hail  of  infantry  fire. 
The  struggle  began  and  contined  briskljT-,  but  in  an  hour  was  all 
over,  the  enemy  retiring  discomfited  to  his  works,  with  a  very  se- 
vere loss.  The  fierce  discharges  of  musketry  were  accompanied  by 
the  roar  of  artillery  and  cohorn  mortars.  The  assault  broke  out 
first  along  the  front  of  Russell's  division  of  the  Sixth  Corps,  and 
was  here  as  gallantly  checked.  About  the  same  time,  Birney 
moved  his  division  from  position  in  partial  reserve  to  the  left  of 
Barlow,  and  the  extreme  left  of  the  line,  to  guard  against  flank- 
ing, Sheridan  still  holding  the  extreme  left,  on  and  beyond  the 
road  to  Dispatch  Station.  While  the  engagement  lasted,  it  was 
very  fierce  and  impetuous.  The  enemy  were  so  determined  to  sur- 
prise Hancock,  that  a  part  of  th^n  came  creeping  up  to  the  in- 
trenchments  on  hands  and  knees.  The  brigades  adjoining  the 
ones  attacked,  in  both  the  Sixth  and  Second  Corps,  kept  up  a 
heavy  fire  from  their  intrenchments. 

Monday  and  Tuesday  were  like  Sunday — with  the  deadly  picket 
firing,  the  cautious  maneuvering  and  change  of  disposition  in  bri- 
gades or  larger  bodies  of  troops,  and  the  work  of  intrenching. 
On  Monday  afternoon  there  was  some  unimportant  artillery  firing 
in  front  of  Lcdlie's  brigade  of  the  I^inth  Corps,  and  also  in  front 
of  Griifin,  in  the  Fifth  Corps.  On  the  left,  a  hundred  picked  men 
of  the  enemy  made  a  rush  to  find  out  what  was  the  meaning  of 
Hancock's  advancing  siege  lines,  but  were  quickly  driven  back 
with  severe  loss.  At  midnight  an  attack — the  fifth  successive 
night  assault  of  the  rebels — was  made  on  Burnside,  but  hand- 
somely repulsed. 

The  proximity  of  the  lines  since  Friday  had  left  that  day's  bat- 
tle-field disputed  ground,  and  the  men  since  killed  and  wounded 
had  in  a  great  measure  been  left  on  the  field,  the  dead  unburied 
and  the  wounded  suftering.  .  The  rifles  of  both  parties  covered 
the  ground,  and  killed  any  man  bold  enough  to  venture,  upon  it. 
Accordinglj',  several  letters  passed  between  Generals  Grant  and 
Lee  on  this  subject,  which  resulted  in  an  armistice  for  two  hours, 
commencing  at  6  o'clock  in  the  evening.  None  but  medical  offi- 
cers and  their  attendants,  the  pioneers  and  stretcher-bearers,  were 
allowed  to  go  upon  the  field.  The  dead  and  wounded  were  care- 
fully removed,  while  the  opposing  forces  stared  curiously  over 
their  intrencbments,  and  watched  each  other  and  the  quiet  work 
with  unwonted  impunity.  No  sooner  were  the  white  flags  with- 
drawn and  the  truce  over,  than,  at  some  points,  the  marksmen 
'proclaimed  their  knowledge  of  the  fact  by  a  few  shots  from  their 
rifles;  but  the  night  was  more  amicable  than  usual.  The  rest  of 
the  week  was  spent  in  comparative  quietness,  although  not  a  day 
passed  on  which  there  was  not  skirmishing  on  some  portions  of 
the  line. 

At  length  preparations  for  one  of  the  most  momentous  changes 
in  the  campaign  had  been  completed.  It  was  no  less  than  the 
transfer  of  operations  to  a  new  line,  a  change  of  base,  another 
flank  movement  in  the  face  of  the  enemy.    Indications  had  al- 
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ready  been  sufficiently  frequent  and  palpable  that  "White  House 
was  to  be  abandoned  as  a  base,  and  that  henceforth  the  region 
north  of  the  Chickahominy  was  to  hold  only  a  subordinate  part 
in  the  tactics  of  the  campaign.  Frequent  reconnoissanccs  by  the 
enemy  had  shown  his  uneasiness  at  the  quiet  of  Grant's  lines. 
But  when  the  time  for  the  movement  had  fully  come,  so  brill- 
iantly was  it  accomplished  that  its  execution  had  not  a  little  of 
the  merit  of  a  surprise. 

On  the  night  of  Sunday,  the  12th  of  June,  the  army  began  to 
inarch.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  enemy's  line  extended 
along  the  Chickahominy  as  far  as  Bottom's  Bridge,  where  it  was 
intrenched.  Grant's  forces  lay  north  of  the  enemy,  in  a  line  gen- 
erally parallel,  and  were  also  well  intrenched  opposite  his  right. 
Of  course,  Bottom's  Bridge  could  not  be  used  for  crossing.  The 
next  two  bridges  were  Long  Bridge  and  Jones's  Bridge,  the  for- 
mer six  or  seven  miles  from  Bottom's  Bridge,  and  the  latter  ten 
or  twelve  miles.  On  Sunday  night,  Wright's  Sixth  Corps  and 
Burnside's  ISTinth  marched  to  Jones's  Bridge,  crossed  the  Chicka- 
hominy, and  moved  rapidly  thence  to  Charles  City  Court-house,  a 
mile  from  the  James  Kiver,  and  about  nine  miles  distant  from  the 
bridge,  a  little  west  of  south.  At  the  same  time,  Hancock's  Sec- 
ond and  AYarren's  Fifth  moved  to  Long  Bridge,  crossed  there,  and 
took  the  road  to  "Wilcox's  Wharf,  on  the  James,  about  twelve 
miles  by  road  due  south,  and  a  little  west  of  Charles  City. 

Meanwhile,  Smith's  Eighteenth  Corps  marched  to  the  White 
House,  there  took  transports  to  Fortress  Monroe,  and,  without 
pausing,  passed  directly  up  the  river  to  Bermuda  Hundred,  which 
lies  opposite  City  Point,  and  just  above  the  Appomattox,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  James.  At  this  latter  point  other  troops  had 
been  previously  sent,  and  Gillmore's  Tenth  Corps  was  in  the  same 
region,  it  being  the  head-quarters  of  General  Butler's  army.  The 
place  designated  for  crossing  the  other  four  corps  to  the  south  side 
of  the  James,  was  Powhatan  Point,  and  near  Wilcox's.  General 
Burnsidc  had  carefully  prepared  pontoons  for  the  crossing.  At 
3  o'clock  on  Sunday  afternoon  General  Meade's  head-quarters  were 
moved  from  Cold  Harbor  south  of  Summit  Station,  near  Long 
Bridge,  and  at  6  o'clock  the  next  morning  head-quarters  were  in 
the  saddle,  on  the  march. 

The  whole  movement  was  conducted  with  consummate  skilL 
The  men  moved  cautiously  from  their  intrenchmcnts,  which,  for 
miles,  as  we  have  already  said,  lay  under  the  rebel  guns.  And 
only  a  few  shells  thrown  at  the  rear,  as  it  moved  off,  betokened 
that  the  enemy  had  taken  the  alarm.  All  night  and  all  day  Mon- 
day the  troops  moved  forward  with  hardly  more  skirmishing  or 
impediment  than  that  of  their  first  march  from  Culpepper  to  Chan- 
cellorville.  On  Monday  evening  the  advance  had  reached  Wil- 
cox's Landing,  where  also  head-quarters  were.  Before  noon  of 
Tuesday  the  forces  were  all  up,  having  made  their  movement  in 
perfect  security,  and  the  only  lighting  being  a  little  cavalry  skir- 
mishing at  its  close.     On  Tuesday  the  crossing  was  commenced, 
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the  array  was  transferred  to  the  south  side  of  the  James,  and  the 
admirable  change  in  position  fully  consummated. 

While  Grant  and  Meade  were  fighting  the  battles  of  the  "Wil- 
derness, Butler  was  making  an  advance  movement  from  Fortress 
Monroe,  in  pursuance  of  orders  from  the  Lieutenant-General.  Hia 
arm}^  had  been  reinforced  by  the  Tenth  Corps,  under  General  Gill- 
more,  and  this  corps  and  the  Eighteenth,  under  General  W.  J. 
Smith,  having  been  embarked  on  transports  at  Yorktown  and 
Gloucester  Point,  the  expedition  set  sail  up  the  James  River  on  the 
5th  of  May,  1864. 

At  Wilson's  Wharf,  on  the  north  side  of  the  James,  at  a  bend 
of  the  river,  below  Charles  City  Court-house,  a  regiment  of  Gen- 
eral Wild's  negro  troops  was  landed  for  the  purpose  of  prevent- 
ing the  interception  of  water  communication;  while  at  Fort  Pow- 
hatan Landing,  a  little  above,  on  the  south  side,  two  regiments 
of  the  same  brigade  were  disembarked  with  the  same  object.  The 
fleet  then  pushed  on  to  City  Point,  where  General  Ilinks's  division, 
with  some  other  troops  and  a  battery,  were  landed,  the  remainder 
of  the  expedition  eflecting  a  landing  at  Bermuda  Hundred,  be- 
tween three  and  four  miles  by  water  to  the  north  of  the  Appomat- 
tox River.  In  these  operations  no  ox^position  was  encountered. 
Meantime  the  gunboats  and  monitors  accompanying  the  expedi- 
tion had  crossed  the  bar  at  Harrison's  Landing,  and  were  all 
above  City  Point.  Immediately  upon  landing,  the  troops  in- 
trenched themselves,  and,  on  the  6th,  reconnoissances  were  made 
of  the  enemy's  position.  On  the  7th  fi.ve  brigades,  under  com- 
mand of  General  Brooks,  advanced  toward  the  Petersburg  and 
Richmond  railroad,  encountering  the  enemy,  and  succeeded  in 
cutting  the  railroad  after  a  sharp  fight.  The  railroad  bridge 
crossing  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Appomattox  River,  within 
about  seven  miles  of  Petersburg,  was  set  on  fire  and  totally  con- 
sumed, and  the  railroad  track  torn  up  and  destroyed  for  some 
distance.  Finally,  however,  General  Brooks  was  forced  to  retire 
before  superior  numbers. 

General  Kautz,  with  3,000  cavalry  from  Suffolk,  on  the  same 
day  with  the  movement  up  the  James  River,  had  forced  the 
Blackwater,  and  burned  the  railroad  bridge  at  Stony  Creek, 
below  Petersburg,  cutting  in  two  Beauregard's  forces  at  that 
point.  On  the  same  day  Colonel  West,  with  two  regiments  of 
cavalry — the  1st  and  the  2d  colored — made  a  demonstration  from 
Williamsburg  on  the  Peninsula.  They  galloped  up  the  Pamunky, 
stopping  at  the  White  House,  and  meeting  little  opposition,  ex- 
cept from  a  few  guerrillas,  they  returned  to  Williamsburg  the  same 
evening,  went  out  a  second  time  over  the  same  ground,  on  the 
7th  of  May,  and  subsequently  were  embarked  on  transports  and 
brought  to  Bermuda  Hundred,  where  they  held  the  advanced  po- 
sition toward  Richmond. 

•    On  Monday,  the  9th  of  May,  the  troops  under  Generals  Gill- 
more  and  Smith  again  advanced  in  force  against  the  Richmond 
and  Petersburg  Railroad.    Forming  on  the  battle-field  of  the  pre- 
voL.  n — 37. 
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viona  Saturday,  tlie  troops  moved  forward  at  4  A.  M.,  finding 
their  march  unopposed,  and  at  9  A.  M.  the  two  columns  struck 
the  railroad  almost  simultaneously.  General  Smith  at  Port  Walt- 
hall, six  miles  from  Petersburg,  and  General  Gillmore  at  Chester, 
three  miles  further  to  the  north,  and  thirteen  miles  from  Rich- 
mond. After  halting  until  afternoon,  to  destroy  the  railroad,  the 
forces  pressed  on  after  the  rebels,  who  retired  before  them  to 
Swift  Creek,  some  five  miles  west  of  the  railroad.  Here  they 
made  a  stand,  the  main  body  across  the  stream,  but  one  brigade 
on  the  hither  side,  sheltered  by  rifle-pits  and  redoubts.  After  a 
short  and  sharp  engagement,  they  were  driven  from  their  works 
by  a  charge  from  the  brigade  of  General  Heckman,  abandoning 
in  their  flight  all  their  dead  and  wounded,  and  falling  back  under 
the  protection  of  an  earth-work  completely  commanding  the  forda 
of  the  creek.  At  other  points  of  the  line  a  desultory  fire  of  ar- 
tillery was  kept  up  all  the  afternoon,  and  at  dark  the  skirmishers 
on  either  side  confronted  each  other  from  the  opposite  bank  of 
Swift  Creek.  The  main  portion  of  the  army  remained  in  this 
position  during  Monday,  the  9th  of  May,  while  a  force,  under 
General  Terry,  was  sent  toward  Richmond,  advancing  up  the 
railroad  to  a  short  distance  beyond  Chester  Junction,  meeting  but 
little  opposition.  Meanwhile,  under  cover  of  this  advance,  the 
railroad  was  destroyed  for  a  distance  of  eight  or  ten  miles.  Hav- 
ing about  this  time  received  dispatches  announcing  that  Lee  waa 
in  full  retreat  for  Richmond,  pursued  by  Grant,  General  Butler, 
consulting  prudence,  drew  in  his  forces  under  cover  of  his  in- 
trenchments. 

Until  Friday,  the  13th,  no  further  movements  were  undertaken, 
a  portion  of  the  troops  being  engaged  in  strengthening  the  forti- 
fications. On  this  day  the  strong  position  held  by  the  enemy  at 
Fort  Darling  was  invested,  and  the  left,  under  command  of  Gen- 
eral Gillmore,  succeeded  in  driving  the  rebels  from  their  first  line, 
which  is  described  as  very  strongly  fortified,  the  parapet  being 
not  less  than  ten  feet  thick,  with  innumerable  embrasures  for 
field  artillery,  and  broken  by  bastions  flanking  one  another.  The 
enemy  retired  to  a  second  and  stronger  line  of  works,  some  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  beyond. 

The  opposing  forces  remained  in  nearly  the  same  position  until 
Monday,  the  16th  of  May.  Butler's  line  w^as  formed  with  W.  F. 
Smith's  Eighteenth  Corps  on  the  right,  and  Gillmore's  Tenth  Corps 
on  the  left.  Early  Monday  morning,  concealed  by  a  very  dense 
fog,  the  enemy  massed  his  troops  against  the  right  wing,  which, 
at  that  time,  was  particularly  vulnerable.  He  burst  upon  Heck- 
man's  brigade  of  Weitzel's  division.  Smith's  corps,  and,  in  the 
blinding  fog  and  darkness,  a  terrific  conflict  ensued.  Borne  down 
at  last  by  numbers,  the  gallant  brigade  fell  to  the  rear.  Here 
Colonel  Drake's  brigade,  Weitzel's  division,  consisting  of  the  8th 
Maine  and  112th  New  York,  came  to  the  rescue,  and  by  hard 
fighting  for  a  time  stayed  the  tide  of  the  enemy.  Further  to  the 
left,  wistar'a  and  Burnham's  brigades,  of  Weitzel's  divison,  were 
ftlao  set  upon  with  fury.    But,  in  their  front,  General  Smith  had 
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caused  a  telegraph  wire  to  be  intertwisted  with  the  heavy  under- 
growth, and  the  enemy  stumbling  through  it,  were  repulsed  with 
considerable  slaughter.  It  is  stated  that  tbe  same  defense  was  to 
have  been  extended  to  the  right,  but  the  order  failed  of  being 
transmitted  in  season.  On  the  left  there  was  a  simultaneous  at- 
tack, Hawley's  and  Barton's  brigades  of  Terry's  division,  Tenth 
Corps,  suffering  severely.  But  the  fighting  was  chiefly  on  the 
right.  Toward  8  o'clock  there  was  a  cessation  of  the  contest,  and 
an  attempt  was  made  to  shorten  the  line  and  reform  it  by  moving 
up  the  left  to  the  assistance  of  the  center — troops  from  the  latter 
having  been  dispatched  to  the  right.  General  Gillmore  retired 
from  his  favorable  position  on  the  left,  though  not  until  the  order 
to  do  BO  had  been  repeated.  The  turnpike  having  been  seized  by 
the  enemy  in  his  rear,  another  road  had  to  be  cut  to  effect  the 
withdrawal.  Meanwhile,  the  flanking  advantage  of  the  enemy 
was  so  decided  that  the  line  was  temporarily  retired  and  reformed 
about  a  mile  in  the  rear.  General  Gillmore  holding  the  enemy  in 
check,  and  advancing  up  toward  the  old  line,  the  enemy  falling 
l^ack.  A  retreat  was  again  ordered,  and  Butler's  forces  retired 
without  confusion  and  without  molestation,  the  Eighteenth  Corps 
in  advance,  and  the  Tenth  protecting  the  rear.  While  the  firing 
was  going  on  in  the  front,  a  vigorous  attempt  was  made  by  the 
enemy  to  get  into  Butler's  rear,  over  a  road  guarded  by  Ames's  3d 
division  of  the  Tenth  Corps.  This  effort  was  at  length  repulsed, 
though  another  road  had  to  be  cut  in  the  rear  to  effect  a  with- 
drawal. Butler's  total  loss  was  about  5,000  men,  a  great  propor- 
tion of  them  being  captured  on  the  right,  from  Heckman's  bri- 
gade, consisting  of  the  9th  New  Jersey,  and  the  23d,  25th,  and 
37th  Massachusetts.  Ashby's  and  Belger's  batteries  lost  a  few 
guns.  Thus,  a  movement  which  promised  considerable  success 
failed  when  at  the  point  of  fruition. 

After  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops  on  Monday,  there  was  little 
activity  until  Thursday  and  Friday.  On  Thursday  Beauregard  had 
moved  down  his  forces  in  proximity  to  Butler's  line,  and,  about 
midnight,  attacked  Terry's  1st  and  Ames's  3d  divisions  of  the 
Tenth  Corps.  A  severe  but  short  contest  followed,  in  which  the 
enemy  was  ultimately  repulsed,  and  the  remainder  of  the  night 
was  quiet.  About  9  o'clock  next  morning,  the  enemy  again 
dashed  against  the  same  point  in  Butler's  lines,  and  succeeded  in 
driving  back  his  men,  and  held  the  rifle-pits  they  had  occupied.  A 
contest  at  once  commenced  for  the  recovery  of  the  lost  intrench- 
ments,  and  lasted  at  intervals  through  the  day  of  Friday.  General 
Terry's  line  of  rifle-pits  was  at  last  repossessed,  and  the  enemy  at 
night  forced  to  withdraw.  The  rebel  General  Walker  was  wounded 
and  taken  prisoner,  making  an  offset  for  the  capture  of  General 
Heckman  on  Monday. 

On  Saturday  the  firing  was  renewed  by  the  pickets  in  front  of 
Terry's  division,  and  a  brisk  skirmish  ensued.  Both  forces  em- 
ployed their  time  in  throwing  up  intrenchments,  the  enemy  seem- 
ing satisfied  with  the  vicinity  as  an  eligible  permanent  location. 
He  continued  the  skirmishing  of  the  preceding  day  till  night.    On 
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Saturday  night,  about  10  o'clock,  tlie  enemy  once  more  made  an 
attack  at  the  same  point,  the  center  of  General  Butler's  Hue,  held 
by  Gillmore's  Tenth  Corps.  His  persistency  at  this  point  is  only 
explicable  by  the  fact  that  both  of  Butler's  flanks  were  covered  by 
wooded  ravines,  almost  impassable.  The  enemy  massed  his  troops, 
and  advanced  with  j^ells,  in  great  fury.  General  Gillmore  held 
his  position  silently  till  the  enemy  were  within  short  range,  when 
his  batteries  opened,  repulsing  the  desperate  charges  of  the  enemy 
again  and  again  with  great  slaughter.  The  gunboats  in  the  Ap- 
pomattox and  James  shelled  the  enemy  during  the  continuance  of 
the  action. 

After  Saturday  night  there  was  little  fighting  for  several  days. 
On  Sunday  night,  the  22d  of  May,  a  reconnoissance  from  General 
Smith's  corps  found  the  enemy  in  considerable  force  at  Bakehouse 
Creek,  two  miles  from  his  lines.  On  Tuesday  morning,  the  24th, 
General  Gillmore  conducted  another  reconnoissance.  Finding  the 
enemy  in  some  force,  he  attacked  and  drove  him  back,  after  a 
short  skirmish.  On  the  same  day  a  brigade  of  cavalry,  under  Gen- 
eral Fitz  Lee,  supported  by  artillerj^  approached  General  Butler'a 
post  at  Wilson's  Wharf,  on  the  northerly  bank  of  the  James,  below 
Fort  Powhatan.  The  post  was  garrisoned  by  two  regiments  of 
negro  troops,  under  command  of  Brigadier-General  Wild.  Before 
attacking,  Lee  sent  in  a  flag,  stating  that  he  had  force  enough  to 
take  the  place,  and  demanded  its  surrender,  adding  that,  in  the 
latter  event,  the  garrison  should  be  handed  over  to  the  authorities 
at  Richmond  as  iirisoners  of  loar;  otherwise,  he  would  not  be  an- 
swerable for  the  consequence  of  capturing  the  place.  General 
Wild  replied,  "  We  will  try  that."  The  attack  commenced  at 
noon,  the  enemy  dismounting  and  fighting  as  infantry.  The  skir- 
mishing line  was  speedily  driven  into  the  intrenchmcnts,  and  then 
the  works  were  charged  repeatedly  with  furious  assaults.  In  front 
of  the  works  was  a  broad,  open  space,  and  a  deep  ravine  was  to  be 
crossed.  The  negro  troops  fought  with  that  marked  courage  which 
has  been  so  often  successfully  put  to  the  severest  test,  that  it  seem* 
hardly  necessary  now  to  defend  it  by  special  parade  of  eulogistic 
comment.  When  well  officered  and  well  drilled,  negro  troops  need 
no  more  be  suspected  of  cowardice  than  whites.  After  three  or 
four  hours  of  unsuccessful  attempts,  the  assault  was  abandoned. 

On  Sunday,  the  29th  of  May,  in  pursuance  of  orders  from  Gen- 
eral Grant,  General  Smith,  with  the  Eighteenth  Corps,  embarked 
on  transports  for  the  purpose  of  going  down  the  James  lliver  and 
up  York  River,  to  the  White  House.  The  troops  first  proceeded 
to  Fortress  Monroe,  arriving  there  on  Sunday  evening,  and,  stop- 
ping awhile  for  coal  and  other  supplies,  left  for  Yfhite  House, 
thenceforth  to  act  in  conjunction  with  the  army  of  General  Meade, 
as  has  already  been  detailed. 

No  further  operations  of  importance  took  place  in  General  But- 
ler's department,  until  General  Grant  was  ready  to  move  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  to  the  south  side  of  the  James,  when  a 
demonstration  was  made  against  Petersburg.  Preparations  to  op- 
erate in  that  direction  were  made  some  time  before  by  preparing  a 
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bridge  to  be  thrown  across  the  Appomattox,  and  sending  the  gun- 
boats exploring  up  the  river.  During  the  night  of  June  8,  the 
pontoons  were  laid  down  near  Point  of  Rocks,  and  about  mid- 
night the  movement  was  commenced.  The  expedition  was  in 
charge  of  General  Gillmore,  who  led  the  infantry  column,  made 
up  from  his  Tenth  Corps.  General  Kautz  commanded  the  cavalry 
of  the  expedition.  General  Hinks  and  Colonel  Hawley  com- 
manded the  two  infantry  brigades.  It  had  been  frequently  re- 
ported by  deserters  that  Petersburg  had  been  largely  depleted  of 
troops,  in  order  to  reinforce  Lee  in  front  of  Richmond.  It  was  de- 
termined that  General  Gillmore  should  take  the  turnpike  road  and 
assault  the  city  on  that  side,  while  General  Kautz,  making  the  cir- 
cuit of  the  place,  should  attack  on  the  southerly  or  south-westerly 
Bide,  and,  the  movement  being  simultaneous,  both  forces  might 
enter  the  city  together.  The  city  would  thus  be  captured,  and,  if 
not  held,  at  least  all  its  supplies  and  ammunition  could  be  de- 
stroyed. On  his  part.  General  Butler  was  to  have  a  strong 
demonstration  made  against  the  "  Clifton  Battery." 

At  midnight  of  Monday,  June  8,  Kautz's  selected  cavalry,  1,400 
strong,  clattered  over  the  pontoon  bridge.  They  were  followed 
quickly  by  Hawley's  brigade  of  Gillmore's  corps,  and  these  latter, 
on  crossing  the  Appomattox,  were  joined  by  a  brigade  from 
Hinks's  (colored)  division,  under  General  Hinks's  charge.  The 
whole  force  was  about  4,900  strong,  about  3,500  being  under  charge 
of  General  Gillmore. 

Before  8  o'clock  of  that  morning,  Follett's  battery  was  brought 
np  in  front  of  the  woods  near  Point  of  Rocks,  and  commenced 
shelling  the  rebel  lines  in  the  vicinity  of  "Fort  Clifton."  The 
gunboats  Commodore  Perry  and  General  Putnam  opened  fire  on 
the  same  position,  and  until  noon  the  gunboats  and  land  batteries 
both  kept  up  a  brisk  demonstration.  Afterward,  the  enemy 
brought  down  a  battery  and  threw  thirty-pounder  shells  at  Gen- 
eral Weitzel's  signal  station ;  but  this  was  quickly  silenced.  "While 
General  Butler  was  thus  diverting  the  enemy's  attention,  the  cav- 
alry and  infantry  columns  pressed  on,  made  the  detour  of  the  Clif- 
ton Battery,  to  avoid  its  lire,  and  continued  toward  Petersburg. 
The  infantry  encountered  no  serious  opposition  till  within  about 
two  miles  of  the  city,  when  they  met  the  enemy's  skirmish  line, 
and  briskly  drove  it  back,  in  a  short  contest.  Having  arrived  in 
front  of  the  city,  where  the  fortifications  could  be  critically  ex- 
amined. General  Gillmore  found  them  too  strong  for  the  force  at 
his  command  to  attempt,  and  accordingly  withdrew  about  noon, 
and  returned  to  camp  the  same  evening. 

Meanwhile,  General  Kautz  had  forced  the  enemy's  intrench- 
ments  and  actually  reached  the  city  streets,  and  briskly  engaged 
in  fighting.  But  the  rebels  concentrated  against  him  with  what 
force  they  had,  and  he  was  compelled  to  retire,  bringing  away 
with  him  forty  prisoners.  His  loss  was  only  about  a  score  of  men 
in  killed  and  wounded,  and  General  Gillmore's  was  still  more 
trifling. 

On  Tuesday,  *the  14th  of  June,  1864,  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
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under  General  Meade,  and  accompanied  by  General  Grant,  crossed 
to  the  south  side  of  the  James  Kiver,  and  after  th.at  the  operations 
of  General  Butler's  troops  were  merged  with  those  of  the^Army 
of  the  Potomac,  all  being  under  the  personal  supervision  of  Gen- 
eral Grant. 


CHAPTER    XXX. 

Sherman's  Raid  through  Mississippi.     Forrest's  Raid  through  Tennessee. 
The  Fort  Pillow  Massacre. 

O  Nthe  morning  of  February  3,  18G4,  General  Sherman,  with  a 
force  of  25,000  men,  marched  from  Big  Black  River  on  a  grand 
raid  through  Mississippi.  General  Sherman  and  General  Hurl- 
but's  division  crossed  at  Messenger's  Ferry,  five  miles  above  the 
line  of  the  Southern  Railroad,  and  General  McPherson's  division 
at  the  railroad  crossing. 

After  the  entire  army  had  crossed  safely,  orders  were  at  once 
given  to  push  on  to  Bolton,  some  fifteen  miles  from  the  Big  Black 
River,  At  this  point  the  advance  had  a  lively  skirmish  with  the 
enemy,  resulting  in  the  killing  of  twelve  men  and  wounding  thir- 
ty-five. The  rebel  loss  was  much  larger,  a  number  of  their  dead 
being  left  on  the  field.  General  McPherson's  infantry  forces 
marched  up  rapidly  and  dispersed  Lee's  cavalry,  estimated  at  6,000 
men,  without  any  serious  encounter. 

With  his  usual  energy.  General  McPherson  continued  to  press 
them  closely,  and  so  hotly  were  the  retreating  rebels  pursued  that, 
four  miles  east  of  Bolton,  Acting  Brigadier-General  Winslow,  for- 
merly a  colonel  of  the  4th  Iowa  cavalry,  succeeded  in  flanking 
them  with  a  force  of  1,400  cavalry.  The  capture  of  the  whole 
force  seemed  inevitable,  but  the  main  body  escaped,  and  only  a 
few  prisoners  were  taken. 

"Without  much  opposition,  the  entire  army  marched  rapidly  to« 
ward  Jackson,  Lee's  rebel  army  fleeing,  in  the  greatest  disorder, 
in  the  direction  of  Canton,  a  flourishing  little  town  twenty  miles 
north  of  Jackson.  Here  Acting  Brigadier-General  Winslow's  cav- 
aby  closed  in  upon  the  rebel  column,  capturing  a  large  number  of 
prisoners  and  one  piece  of  artillery,  a  ten-pound  Parrot  gun,  to- 
gether with  a  caisson  stocked  with  ammunition,  which  was  sub- 
sequently used  with  good  eflect  upon  the  enemy's  lines.  The 
prisoners  taken  belonged  to  Mississippi  and  Georgia  cavalry  regi- 
ments, with  a  few  mounted  infantrymen. 

Jackson  was  reached  on  the  evening  of  February  5,  and  Gen- 
ea-al  McPherson  at  once  ordered  the  gallant  10th  Missouri  cavalry 
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regiment  to  secure  the  rebel  pontoon  bridge  across  Pearl  River. 
General  French,  the  rebel  officer,  had  crossed  the  bridge  but  a  few 
moments  in  advance  of  the  Missouri  cavalry,  and  a  large  gang  of 
rebels  were  busily  engaged  in  destroying  it,  when  the  sudden  ap- 
pearance of  the  brave  and  determined  Missourians  caused  them  to 
beat  a  precipitate  retreat.  A  number  of  their  men  embraced  this 
favorable  opportunity  to  desert  to  our  lines,  telling  doleful  stories 
of  the  demoralization  of  the  so-called  Confederates. 

The  bridge  was  saved,  and  the  next  day  the  Federal  troops 
found  this  rebel  pontoon  bridge  convenient  for  crossing  Pearl 
River. 

General  Sherman  ordered  the  advance  to  proceed  to  Brandon, 
some  twelve  miles  distant,  arriving  there  Sunday  noon,  meeting 
with  but  slight  resistance  on  their  march.  At  Jackson  some 
twenty  buildings  were  destroyed  by  the  slaves,  in  retaliation  for 
the  inhuman  cruelties  perpetrated  upon  them  by  their  rebel  mas- 
ters. 

At  Brandon  similar  scenes  were  witnessed,  and  the  outraged 
bondmen  and  bondwomen  revenged  the  brutality  of  those  they 
were  once  compelled  to  call  their  masters. 

From  Brandon  the  expedition  moved  into  Morton,  a  small 
village  station  on  the  Southern  Railroad,  where  the  depot  and 
out-buildings  were  speedily  consumed  by  lire.  Only  a  few  build- 
ings were  burned  at  Brandon  by  the  troops,  the  so-called  Confed- 
erate Government  not  occupying  many.  There  was,  however, 
every  evidence  that  Brandon  was  shortly  to  bo  a  supply  depot  of 
considerable  importance,  large  quantities  of  stores  having  been  re- 
moved when  the  Federal  army  was  known  to  be  approaching  that 
point. 

General  Loring,  with  his  demoralized  army,  crossed  Pearl  River, 
on  the  5th  of  February,  at  Madison  Crossing,  and  formed  a  junc- 
tion with  General  French,  the  two  forces  amounting  to  fifteen 
hundred  men.  General  Sherman  felt  quite  confident  the  enemy 
would  make  a  stand  at  this  strong  position,  but  the  Federal  scouts 
soon  brought  the  intelligence  that  the  rebels  were  in  full  retreat 
on  the  Hillsboro  road.  The  cause  of  their  change  of  base  was 
learned  from  a  deserter  to  be  from  the  supposition  that  General 
Sherman  was  endeavoring  to  flank  them  via  the  line  of  the  South- 
ern Railroad. 

Colonel  AVinslow,  commanding  a  brigade  of  cavalry,  consisting 
of  the  4th  Iowa,  6th  Wisconsin,  10th  Missouri,  and  lltli  Illinois, 
chased  the  enemy  to  Meridian,  capturing  and  killing  quite  a.  num- 
ber. The  cavalry  occupied  the  tow.n  on  the  14th  of  February,  and 
remained  there  seven  days,  destroying  the  State  Arsenal,  which 
was  filled  with  damaged  firearms  and  immense  quantities  of  am- 
munition of  all  kinds,  together  with  a  large  supply  of  copper  and 
lead.  The  Raysdale  and  Burton  Hotels  were  destroyed  after  the 
furniture  had  been  removed,  it  being  the  intention  of  General 
Sherman  to  destroy  nothing  except  that  which  might  be  used  by 
the  rebel  government.  The  State  Ai-senal  was  stocked  with  val- 
uable machin(?ry  for  the  manufacture  and  repair  of  small  arms  and 
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all  sorts  of  ordinance  stores,  the  destruction  of  which  proved  a  se- 
rious blow  to  the  enemy.  Twelve  extensive  Government  sheds,  a 
large  building  called  the  Soldiers'  Home,  and  a  number  of  hos- 
pitals and  warehouses,  filled  with  miscellaneous  military  stores,  wete 
Bet  on  fire  and  totally  destroyed.  Two  large  grist-mills  were  like- 
wise burned,  after  the  army  had  ground  a  sufficient  supply  of  corn- 
meal.  Twenty  thousand  bushels  of  corn  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Federal  army,  and  was  speedily  converted  into  corn  cakes  for  the 
hungry  soldiers.  Nearly  every  building  in  Meridian  was  destroyed, 
save  those  which  were  occupied,  and  the  smokened  ruins,  with 
their  blackened  walls  and  chimneys  standing  as  giant  sentinels 
over  the  sorrowful  scene,  sent  a  thrill  of  pity  to  the  hearts  of  tho^ 
whom  stern  war  and  military  necessity  compelled  to  apply  the 
torch. 

It  was  a  part  of  the  military  programme  for  General  Smith'i 
cavalry  expedition,  which  left  Memphis,  Tenn.,  to  operate  in  con- 
junction with  General  Sherman's  forces,  and  to  unite  at  Meridian; 
and  it  was  the  failure  of  this  portion  of  the  plan  that  induced 
General  Sherman  to  remain  seven  days  at  Meridian.  General 
Sherman  sent  out  several  scouting  parties  as  far  north  as  Louis- 
ville and  Kosciusko,  hoping  to  gain  some  information  of  General 
Smith's  whereabouts,  but  was  unable  to  gather  any  intelligence  of 
his  movements 

A  number  of  small  expeditions  were  sent  from  Meridian  in 
dilierent  directions,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  whatever  might 
benefit  the  rebellion.  Among  the  places  devastated  were  Enter- 
prise, Marion,  Quitman,  Hillsboro,  Canton,  Lake  Station,  Decatur, 
feolton,  and  Lauderdale  Springs,  At  Enterprise  the  depot,  two 
flour-mills,  fifteen  thousand  bushels  of  corn,  two  thousand  balei 
of  fine  cotton,  branded  C.  S.  A.,  two  military  hospitals,  and  several 
new  buildings,  connected  with  a  parole  camp,  were  laid  in  ashes. 
At  Marion  the  railroad  station,  wood-house,  and  a  few  small 
buildings  were  burned.  Quitman  was  visited,  and  two  flour-milla, 
a  fine  saw-mill,  railroad  depot,  and  other  storage  buildings,  with 
several  thousand  feet  of  lumber,  fell  a  prey  to  the  fire-king.  At 
Hillsboro  several  stores  were  set  on  fire.  Seventeen  damaged 
locomotives,  six  locomotives  in  fine  running  order,  a  number  of 
cars,  and  a  repair  shop,  with  hand-cars,  quantities  of  sleepers,  and 
tool-house  were  destroyed  at  Canton,  all  belonging  to  the  Missis- 
sippi Central  Railroad.  No  private  property  was  molested  or  in- 
jured at  Canton,  the  inhabitants  never  having  fired  upon  the  Federal 
troops.  Beyond  the  depletion  of  several  unguarded  hen-roosta, 
very  little  depredation  was  committed.  One  rampant  secesh  female 
discovered  a  vile  Yankee  purloining  a  pair  of  fat  chickens.  Ter- 
ribly incensed  at  this  wanton  robbery  and  gross  violation  of  the 
rights  of  personal  property,  she  made  a  bold  onslaught;  but  all 
her  expostulations  failed  to  convince  the  demoralized  " mudsill** 
that  he  was  sinning,  for  he  replied,  "  Madam,  this  accursed  rebell- 
ion must  be  crushed,  if  it  takes  every  chicken  in  Mississippi!" 
The  door  was  shut  with  violence,  and  the  enraged  feminine  re- 
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tired,  disgusted  witli  Yankee  habits,  to  mourn  over  the  loss  of  her 
plump  pair  of  chickens. 

The  troops  made  sad  havoc  with  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  and 
Southern  Railroad  lines,  inflicting  such  damage  as  a  million  of 
dollars  would  not  repair.  The  Southern  Road  was  torn  up,  rails 
twisted,  and  sleepers  burned,  from  Jackson  to  twenty  miles  east  of 
Meridian  to  Cuba  Station.  The  Mobile  and  Ohio  Road  was  de- 
stroyed for  fifty-six  miles,  extending  from  Quitman  to  Lauderdale 
Springs.  Five  costly  bridges  were  totally  destroyed.  The  one 
spanning  the  Chickasawhay  River  was  two  hundred  and  ten  feet 
long,  with  trestle-work  which  required  four  months'  hard  labor  of 
hundreds  of  mechanics  to  construct.  It  was  a  substantial  covered 
bridge.  The  bridges  over  the  Octchibacah,  Alligator,  Tallasha, 
and  Chunky  Rivers  were  also  burned. 

On  the  11th  of  February,  Captain  Foster,  of  the  10th  Missouri 
cavalry,  received  instructions  to  make  a  raid  on  Lake  Station,  sev- 
enteen miles  from  Hillsboro,  and  destroy  all  property  available  for 
the  rebels.  Two  livery  stables,  several  machine  shops,  three  loco- 
motives, water-tank,  turn-table,  thirty-five  railroad  cars,  engine- 
house,  two  saw-mills,  and  thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of  lumber 
were  consumed,  spirits  of  turpentine  from  the  signal  corps  aiding 
materially  in  the  rapid  destruction  of  the  buildings.  Decatur  was 
entered  on  the  12th  of  February,  where  some  thirty  buildings  were 
burned.     This  town  is  the  county-seat  of  Newton  County. 

The  Sixteenth  Army  Corps,  General  Hurlbut,  entered  Meridian 
on  the  14th  of  February,  just  in  time  to  witness  the  hurried  depart- 
ure of  General  Baldwin's  rebel  brigade,  on  a  special  train,  for 
Mobile.  A  few  shells  went  hissing  after  the  train,  but  it  was  not 
ascertained  that  any  damage  was  done  to  the  flying  enemy. 

About  two  miles  east  of  Decatur,  a  party  of  forty  or  fifty  rebels 
attacked  one  of  the  Federal  trains,  killing  seventeen  mules.  The 
guard  repulsed  them,  killing  five  and  capturing  three.  None  of  the 
guards  were  injured.  General  Sherman,  with  two  of  his  stafl^ 
were  in  a  perilous  condition  at  this  time,  and  it  was  feared  the 
entire  party  would  be  surrounded  by  guerrillas.  They  escaped, 
however,  and  joined  their  command,  some  four  miles  distant,  with- 
out molestation. 

General  Crocker,  commanding  4th  division.  Seventeenth  Army 
Corps,  deserves  great  credit  for  the  effectual  manner  in  which  he 
destroyed  Enterprise  and  other  places,  and  for  the  discipline  he 
maintained  among  his  troops,  preventing  lawlessness  or  pillage  on 
private  property. 

Federal  staff  ofiScers  estimated  the  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  at 
fifty  men,  and  about  one  hundred  captured,  which  were  taken  to 
Mobile.  The  rebel  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was  much  greater, 
and  their  loss,  by  desertion  and  capture,  was  estimated  at  over  six 
hundred.  Among  the  prisoners  were  Lieutenant  Tomlinson,  of  tha 
rebel  Brigadier-General  Ferguson's  staff,  and  Lieutenant  Winn, 
the  rebel  conscription  officer  at  Jackson.  The  deserters  who 
flopked  to  the  Federal  lines  reported  a  universal  feeling  of  dissatia- 
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•  faction  in  Polk's  army,  and  the  renegade  Bishop  publicly  proclaimed 
his  inability  to  restrain  his  men  from  insubordination  and  desertion. 

The  Mobile  and  Ohio  Road,  which  was  so  thoroughly  destroyed, 
was  considered  by  engineers  to  be  the  finest  built  road  in  the 
United  States,  costing  $50,000  per  mile.  It  was  built  principally 
by  English  capitalists,  and  George  Peabody,  the  London  banker, 
owned  several  thousand  shares.  The  destruction  of  this  road  pre- 
vented the  rebels  from  reinforcing  Mobile  by  rail,  and  efl'ectually 
cut  off  the  fertile  region  of  country  in  Northern  Mississippi,  from 
which  the  rebels  derived  immense  subsistence  supplies. 

The  weather  was  most  propitious  for  such  a  bold  movement,  and, 
nothwithstanding  the  female  secessionists  prayed  long  and  loud  for 
rain,  as  soon  as  they  heard  of  the  Federal  troops  crossing  the  Big 
Black  River,  yet  the  elements  failed  to  wage  war  against  this  jus- 
tifiable crusade  into  the  very  vitals  of  the  enemy's  country. 

Such  a  strong  influence  had  General  Sherman  over  his  brave 
men,  that  but  little  straggling  was  observable,  although  the  expe- 
dition marched  over  four  hundred  miles  in  twenty-four  days. 
Ten  thousand  slaves  were  liberated  from  cruel  bondage,  and  these 
poor  downtrodden  human  beings  formed  a  most  mournful  curios- 
ity with  their  lacerated  backs,  branded  faces,  and  ragged  garments. 
Such  a  heterogeneous  collection  of  humanity  was,  perhaps,  never 
before  gathered  together.  They  embraced  botl\  sexes  of  every 
shade  of  complexion,  and  varying  in  age  from  one  month  to  one 
hundred  years.  The  simple  tales  of  horror  narrated  by  these  in- 
jured people  were  suflicieut  to  chill  the  blood  of  the  most  stoio* 
The  expedition  returned  to  Vicksburg  on  the  4th  of  March. 

An  attempt  was  made  by  the  rebel  General  Forrest  to  recipro- 
cate for  Sherman's  operations  in  Mississippi  by  an  extensive  raid 
through  Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  in  which  he  was,  to  some  ex- 
tent, successful,  but  during  which,  by  the  useless  barbarities  and 
inhuman  cruelties  which  he  allowed  the  men  of  his  command  to 
practice,  he  succeeded  in  making  his  name  infamous  for  all  time 
to  come.  The  first  operation  of  any  importance  was  the  attack 
upon  Union  City,  Tenn.,  by  a  portion  of  his  command.  This  at- 
tack was  made  on  the  24th  of  March,  1864.  The  post  was  oc- 
cupied by  a  force  of  about  five  hundred  men,  under  Colonel  Haw- 
kins, of  the  7th  Tennessee  Union  cavalry.  The  attacking  force 
was  superior  in  numbers,  but  was  repulsed  several  times  by  the 
Federal  forces.  Notwithstanding  this,  during  the  day  Colonel 
Hawkins  basely  surrendered  his  whole  force  to  the  rebels,  against 
the  wishes  of  his  officers  and  men,  who,  almost  to  a  man,  were  for 
fight. 

On  the  25th  of  March  the  enemy,  under  the  rebel  Generals 
Forrest,  Buford,  Harris,  and  Thompson,  estimated  at  over  six 
thousand  men,  made  an  attack  on  Paducah,  Ky.,  which  post  was 
occupied  by  Colonel  S.  G.  Hicks's  40th  Blinois  regiment,  with  six 
hundred  and  fifty-five  men.  The  Federal  forces  retired  into  Fort 
Anderson,  and  there  made  a  stand — assisted  by  some  gunboats 
belonging  to  the  command  of  Captain  Skirk,  of  the  navy — suc- 
cessfully repelling  the  attacks  of  the  enemy.    Failing  to  make  any 
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impression  upon  the  fort,  Forrest  then  demanded  an  miconditional 
surrender,  closing  his  communication  to  Colonel  Hicks  in  these 
words :  "  If  you  surrender,  you  shall  be  treated  as  prisoners  of 
war ;  but  if  I  have  to  storm  your  works,  you  may  expect  no 
quarter."  This  demand  and  threat  was  met  by  a  refusal  on  the 
part  of  Colonel  Hicks  to  surrender,  he  stating  that  he  had  been 
placed  there  by  his  Government  to  defend  that  post,  and  he  should 
do  so.  The  rebels  made  three  other  assaults  that  same  day,  but 
were  repulsed  with  heavy  loss  each  time,  the  rebel  General 
Thompson  being  killed  in  the  last  assault.  The  enemy  retired 
tlie  next  day,  having  suffered  a  loss  estimated  at  three  hundred 
killed,  and  from  one  thousand  to  one  thousand  two  hundred 
wounded.  The  loss  on  the  Federal  side  was  fourteen  killed  and 
forty-six  wounded. 

The  operations  of  the  enemy  at  Paducah  were  characterized  by 
the  same  bad  faith  and  treachery  that  seemed  to  have  become  the 
settled  policy  of  Forrest  and  his  command.  The  flag  of  truce 
was  taken  advantage  of  there,  as  elsewhere,  to  secure  desirable 
positions,  which  the  rebels  were  unable  to  obtain  by  fair  and  hon- 
orable means;  and  also  to  afford  opportunities  for  plundering 
private  stores  as  well  as  Government  property.  At  Paducah  the 
rebels  were  guilty  of  acts  more  cowardly,  if  possible,  than  any 
they  have  practiced  elsewhere.  When  the  attack  was  made,  the 
officers  of  the  fort  and  of  the  gunboats  advised  the  women  and 
children  to  go  down  to  the  river  for  the  j^urpose  of  being  taken 
across  out  of  danger.  As  they  were  leaving  the  town  for  that 
purpose,  the  rebel  sharp-shooters  mingled  with  them,  and,  shielded 
by  their  presence,  advanced  and  fired  upon  the  gunboats,  wound- 
ing some  of  their  officers  and  men.  They  could  not  return  the 
fire  without  endangering  the  lives  of  the  women  and  children. 
The  rebels  also  placed  women  in  front  of  their  lines,  as  they 
moved  on  the  fort;  or  were  proceeding  to  take  positions,  while 
the  flag  of  truce  was  at  the  fort,  in  order  to  compel  the  fort  to 
withhold  their  fire,  out  of  regard  for  the  lives  of  the  women,  who 
were  made  use  of  in  this  most  cowardly  manner. 

On  the  13th  of  April  the  rebel  General  Buford  appeared  before 
Columbus,  Kentucky,  and  demanded  its  unconditional  surrender. 
He  coupled  with  that  demand  a  threat  that,  if  the  place  was  not 
surrendered,  and  he  should  be  compelled  to  attack  it,  "  no  quarter 
whatever  should  be  shown  to  the  negro  troops."  To  this  Colonel 
Lawrence,  in  command  of  the  post,  replied  that  "surrender  was 
out  of  the  question,"  as  he  had  been  placed  there  by  his  Govern- 
ment to  hold  and  defend  the  place,  and  should  do  so.  No  attack 
was  made,  but  the  enemy  retired,  having  taken  advantage  of  the 
flag  of  truce  to  seize  some  horses  of  Union  citizens,  which  had 
been  brought  in  there  for  security. 

It  was  at  Fort  Pillow,  however,  that  the  brutality  and  cruelty 
of  the  rebels  were  most  fearfully  exhibited.  The  garrison  there 
amounted  to  nineteen  officers  and  five  hundred  and  thirty-eight 
enlisted  men,  of  whom  two  hundred  and  sixty-two  were  colored 
trogps,  comprising  one  battalion  of  the  6th  United  States  heavy 
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artillery — formerly  called  the  Ist  Alabama  artillery — of  colored 
troops,  under  command  of  Major  L.  F.  Booth ;  one  section  of  the 
2d  United  States  light  artillery,  colored;  and  one  battalion  of  the 
13th  Tennessee  cavalry,  white,  commanded  by  Major  W.  F.  Brad- 
ford. Major  Booth  was  the  ranking  officer,  and  was  in  command 
of  the  post. 

On  Tuesday,  the  12th  of  April,  (the  anniversary  of  the  attack 
on  Fort  Sumter  in  April,  1861,)  the  pickets  of  the  garrison  were 
driven  in  just  before  sunrise,  that  being  the  first  intimation  they 
had  of  any  intention  on  the  part  of  the  enemy  to  attack  tha;fe 
place.  Fighting  soon  became  general,  and  about  9  o'clock  Major 
Booth  was  killed.  Major  Bradford  succeeded  to  the  command, 
and  withdrew  all  the  forces  within  the  fort.  They  had  previously 
occupied  some  intrenchments  at  some  distance  from  the  fort  and 
further  from  the  river. 

The  fort  was  situated  on  a  high  bluff,  which  descended  precipi- 
tately to  the  water's  edge,  the  side  of  the  bluff  on  the  river  side 
being  covered  with  trees,  bushes,  and  fallen  timber.  Extending 
back  from  the  river,  on  either  side  of  the  fort,  was  a  ravine  or 
hollow — the  one  below  the  fort  containing  several  private  storei 
with  some  dwellings,  constituting  what  was  called  the  town.  At 
the  mouth  of  that  ravine,  and  on  the  river  bank,  were  some  Gov- 
ernment buildings,  containing  commissary  and  quartermaster'! 
stores.  The  ravine  above  the  fort  was  known  as  Cold  Creek  ra- 
vine, the  sides  being  covered  with  trees  and  bushes.  To  the  right, 
or  below  and  a  little  to  the  front  of  the  fort,  was  a  level  piece  of 
ground,  not  quite  so  elevated  as  the  fort  itself,  on  which  had  been 
erected  some  log  huts  or  shanties,  which  were  occupied  by  the 
white  troops,  and  also  used  for  hospital  and  other  purposes. 
Within  the  fort  tents  had  been  erected,  with  board  floors,  for  the 
colored  troops.  There  were  six  pieces  of  artillery  in  the  fort, 
consisting  of  two  six-pounders,  two  twelve-pounder  howitzers,  and 
two  ten-pounder  Parrots. 

The  rebels  continued  their  attack,  but,  up  to  2  or  3  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  they  had  not  gained  any  decisive  success.  The 
Federal  troops,  both  white  and  black,  fought  most  bravely,  and 
were  in  good  spirits.  The  gunboat  No.  7  (New  Era),  Captain 
Marshal,  took  part  in  the  conflict,  shelling  the  enemy  as  opportu- 
nity oftered.  Signals  had  been  agreed  upon  by  which  the  officers 
in  the  fort  could  indicate  where  the  guns  of  the  boat  could  be 
most  effective.  There  being  but  one  gunboat  there,  no  perma- 
nent impression  appears  to  have  been  produced  upon  the  enemy, 
for  as  they  were  shelled  out  of  one  ravine,  they  would  make  their 
appearance  in  the  other.  They  would  thus  appear  and  retire  ai 
the  gunboat  moved  from  one  point  to  the  other.  About  1  o'clock 
the  fire  on  both  sides  slackened  somewhat,  and  the  gunboat  moved 
out  in  the  river  to  cool  and  clean  its  guns,  having  fired  two  hun- 
dred and  eighty-two  rounds  of  shell,  shrapnel,  and  canister,  which 
nearly  exhausted  its  supply  of  ammunition. 

The  rebels,  having  thus  far  failed  in  their  attack,  now  resorted 
to  their  customary  use  of  flaga  of  truce.    The  first  flag  of  tuuoe 
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©orrveyed  a  demand  from  Forrest  for  the  unconditional  surrender 
of  the  fort.  To  this  Major  Bradford  replied,  asking  to  be  allowed 
one  hour  to  consult  with  his  officers  and  the  officers  of  the  gun- 
boat. In  a  short  time  a  second  flag  of  truce  appeared,  with  a 
communication  from  Forrest,  that  he  would  allow  Major  Bradford 
twenty  minutes  in  which  to  move  his  troops  out  of  the  fort,  and 
if  it  was  not  done  within  that  time,  an  assault  would  be  ordered. 
To  this  Major  Bradford  returned  the  reply  that  he  would  not  sur- 
render. 

During  the  time  these  flags  of  truce  were  flying,  the  rebels 
were  moving  down  the  ravine  and  taking  positions  from  which 
the  more  readily  to  charge  upon  the  fort.  Parties  of  them  were 
also  engaged  in  plundering  the  government  buildings  of  com- 
missary and  quartermaster's  stores,  in  full  view  of  the  gunboat. 
Captain  Marshall  states  that  he  refrained  from  firing  upon  the 
rebels,  although  they  were  thus  violating  the  flag  of  truce,  for  fear 
that,  should  they  finally  succeed  in  capturing  the  fort,  they  would 
justify  any  atrocities  they  might  commit  by  saying  that  they  were 
in  retaliation  for  his  firing  while  the  flag  of  truce  was  flying.  He 
says,  however,  that  when  he  saw  the  rebels  coming  down  the  ra- 
vine above  the  fort,  and  taking  position  there,  he  got  under  way 
and  stood  for  the  fort,  determined  to  use  what  little  ammunition 
he  had  left  in  shelling  them  out  of  the  ravine,  but  he  did  not  get 
tip  within  effective  range  before  the  final  assault  was  made. 

Immediately  after  the  second  flag  of  truce  retired,  the  rebels 
made  a  rush  from  the  positions  they  had  so  treacherously  gained, 
and  obtained  possession  of  the  fort,  raising  the  cry  of  "No  quar- 
ter!" But  little  opportunity  was  allowed  for  resistance.  The  Fed- 
eral troops,  black  and  white,  threw  down  their  arms,  and  sought 
to  escape  by  running  down  the  steep  bluff  near  the  fort,  and  se- 
creting themselves  behind  trees  and  logs,  in  the  bushes,  and  under 
the  brush,  some  even  jumping  into  the  river,  leaving  only  their 
heads  above  the  water,  as  they  crouched  down  under  the  bank. 

Then  followed  a  scene  of  cruelty  and  murder  without  a  parallel 
in  civilized  warfare,  which  needed  but  the  tomahawk  and  scalping- 
knife  to  exceed  the  worst  atrocities  ever  committed  by  savages. 
The  rebels  commenced  an  indiscriminate  slaughter,  sparing  neither 
age  nor  sex,  white  nor  black,  soldier  or  civilian.  The  officers 
and  men  seemed  to  vie  with  each  other  in  the  devilish  work. 
Men,  women,  and  even  children,  wherever  found,  were  deliberately 
shot  down,  beaten,  and  hacked  with  sabers;  some  of  the  chil- 
dren, not  more  than  ten  years  old,  were  forced  to  stand  up  and 
face  their  murderers  while  being  shot.  The  sick  and  the  wounded 
were  butchered  without  mercy,  the  rebels  even  entering  the  hos- 
pital building  and  dragging  them  out  to  be  shot,  or  killing  them 
as  they  lay  there  unable  to  offer  the  least  resistance.  All  over  the 
hillside  the  work  of  murder  was  going  on.  Numbers  of  the  men 
were  collected  together  in  lines  or  groups  and  deliberately  shot; 
some  were  shot  while  in  the  river,  while  others  on  the  bank  were 
shot  and  their  bodies  kicked  into  the  water,  many  of  them  still 
living  but  unable  to  make  any  exertions  to  save  themselves  from 
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drowning.  Some  of  the  rebels  stood  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  or  a 
Bhort  distance  down  its  side,  and  called  to  our  soldiers  to  come 
up  to  them,  and  as  they  approached,  shot  them  down  in  cold 
blood;  if  their  guns  or  pistols  missed  fire,  forcing  them  to  stand 
there  until  they  were  again  prepared  to  fire.  All  around  were 
heard  cries  of  "]^o  quarter!"  "No  quarter!"  "Kill  the  damned 
niggers;  shoot  them  down!"  All  who  asked  for  mercy  were  an- 
swered by  the  most  cruel  taunts  and  sneers.  Some  were  spared  for 
a  time,  only  to  be  murdered  under  circumstances  of  greater  cruelty. 
No  cruelty  which  the  most  fiendish  malignity  could  devise  was 
omitted  by  these  murderers.  One  white  soldier,  who  was  wounded 
in  one  leg  so  as  to  be  unable  to  walk,  was  made  to  stand  up  while 
his  tormentors  shot  him;  others,  who  were  wounded  and  unable 
to  stand,  were  held  up  and  again  shot.  One  negro,  who  had  been 
ordered  by  a  rebel  ofiicer  to  hold  his  horse,  was  killed  by  him 
when  he  remounted;  another,  a  mere  child,  whom  an  officer  had 
taken  up  behind  him  on  his  horse,  was  seen  1^'-  Chalmers,  who  at 
once  ordered  the  ofiicer  to  put  him  down  and  shoot  him,  which  was 
done.  The  huts  and  tents,  in  which  many  of  the  wounded  had 
sought  shelter,  were  set  on  fire,  both  that  night  and  the  next 
morning,  while  the  wounded  were  still  in  them — those  only  ea- 
caping  who  were  able  to  get  themselves  out,  or  who  could  prevail 
on  others,  less  injured  than  themselves,  to  help  them  out;  and 
even  some  of  those  thus  seeking  to  escape  the  flames  were  met  by 
those  rufiiaus  and  brutally  shot  down,  or  had  their  brains  beaten 
out.  One  man  was  deliberately  fastened  down  to  the  floor  of  a 
tent,  face  upward,  by  means  of  nails  driven  through  his  clothing 
and  into  the  boards  under  him,  so  that  he  could  not  possibly  es- 
cape, and  then  the  tent  set  on  fire.  Another  was  nailed  to  the 
side  of  a  building  outside  of  the  fort,  and  then  the  building  set  on 
fire  and  burned.  The  charred  remains  of  five  or  six  bodies  were 
afterward  found,  all  but  one  so  much  disfigured  and  consumed  by 
the  flames  that  they  could  not  be  identified,  and  the  identification 
of  that  one  not  absolutely  certain,  although  there  can  hardly  be  a 
doubt  that  it  was  the  body  of  Lieutenant  Akerstrom,  Quarter- 
master of  the  loth  Tennessee  cavalry,  and  a  native  Teunesseean, 
several  witnesses  who  saw  the  remains,  and  who  were  personally 
acquainted  with  him  while  living,  having  testified  that  it  is  their 
firm  belief  that  it  was  his  body  that  was  thus  treated.  The  morn- 
ing after  the  taking  of  the  fort  (not  in  the  heat  of  battle),  the 
rebels  went  over  the  field  and  shot  such  negroes  as  had  not  died 
of  their  wounds.  Partially  destroying  the  fort  Forrest  then  re- 
turned south,  making  good  his  escape. 
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Sherman's  Campaign  from  Chattanooga  to  Atlanta.  Thomas  occupies  Tunnel  Hill. 
Battle  at  Resaca.  Rebels  evacuate  Dalton,  Rome,  and  Kingston.  Allatoona 
Pass  joccupied  by  Stoneman  and  Garrard.  Communications  Interrupted.  Sher- 
man occupies  Ackworth.  Fight  at  Pine  Mountain.  Battle  at  Kcneeaw  Mount- 
sin.  Johnston  evacuates  Kenesaw  Mountain.  Crosses  the  Chattahootchie.  Sher- 
man follows.  Johnston  Superseded  by  Hood.  Hood  attacks  Sherman  on  the 
Chattahoochie,  and  is  Repulsed  ■with  great  Loss.  Hood's  Second  Attack.  Ros- 
seau's  Raid  against  Macon  Railroad.  Hood's  Third  Attack.  Cavalry  Expedition 
(rf  Stoneman  and  McCook.  Stoneman  Surrounded  and  Captured.  Atlanta  Sur- 
rendered to  Sherman. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  when  General  Grant  was  ap- 
pointed Lieutenant-General  and  General-in-chief  of  tbe  Armies  of 
the  United  States,  General  Sherman  succeeded  him  as  commander 
of  the  Division  of  Mississippi.  General  Grant  summoned  General 
Sherman  from  Memphis  to  meet  him  at  Xashville,  where  the  latter 
arrived  on  the  17th  of  March,  1864,  and  accompanied  the  Lieu- 
tenant-General north  as  far  as  Cincinnati,  receiving  instructions 
for  the  impending  campaign.  General  Sherman  then  returned 
•  to  ^N'ashville,  and  on  the  25th  of  March  began  a  tour  of  inspection, 
visiting  Athens,  Decatur,  Huntsville,  and  Darken 's  Terry,  Ala- 
Imma;  and  Chattanooga,  Loudon,  and  Kuoxville,  Tennessee. 
During  this  tour  he  had  interviews  with  General  McPherson,  com- 
manding the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  at  Huntsville ;  with  General 
Thomas,  commanding  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  at  Chatta- 
nooga; and  with  General  SchoHeld,  commanding  the  Army  of 
the  Ohio,  at  Knoxville.  He  arranged  with  these  Generals,  in 
general  terms,  the  lines  of  communication  to  be  guarded,  the 
strength  of  the  several  columns  and  garrisons,  and  fixed  upon  the 
Ist  of  May  as  the  day  when  aggressive  operations  were  to  com- 
mence. 

Lea"ving  these  officers  to  complete  the  details  of  organization 
and  preparation,  Sherman  returned  to  IlTashville  on  the  2d  of  April, 
fmd  gave  his  personal  attention  to  the  question  of  supplies.  He 
found  the  depots  at  ISTashville  abundantly  supplied,  and  the  rail- 
I'oads  in  very  fair  order,  steps  having  already  been  taken  to  supply 
cars  and  locomotives  to  fill  the  new  and  increased  demands  of  the 
ser"vice — a  demand  made  still  larger  by  the  fact  that  the  impover- 
ished condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  East  Tennessee,  more  espe- 
cially in  the  region  round  about  Chattanooga,  had  forced  the  com- 
manding officers  of  posts  to  issue  food  to  the  people.  General 
Sherman  issued  an  order  to  stop  issuing  provisions  to  civilians, 
finding  that  a  single  railroad  could  not  feed  the  armies  and  the 
p^ple  too,  and,  of  course,  giving  the  army  the  preference  in  a 
matter  of  this  kind.  This  order  at  first  caused  a  great  deal  of 
VOL,  n--38 
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hardship,  but  the  prolific  soil  soon  awarded  early  vegetables,  and 
ox-wagoQS  hauled  bread  and  meat  from  Kentucky,  so  that  no  act- 
ual suffering  resulted.  The  military  store-houses  soon  began  to 
fill  from  the  effects  of  this  order,  and  the  army  thenceforward 
always  had  abundant  supplies,  notwithstanding  the  roads  several 
times  were  broken  by  the  enemy  for  many  miles. 

On  the  6th  of  May,  the  three  armies,  under  command  of  General 
Sherman,  Avere  concentrated  near  Chattanooga,  that  of  the  Cum- 
berland being  posted  at  and  near  Ringgold;  that  of  the  Tennessee 
at  Gordon's  Mill,  on  the  Chickamauga;  and  that  of  the  Ohio 
near  Red  Clay,  on  the  Georgia  line,  north  of  Dalton.  The  strength 
of  these  armies  at  that  time  was  about  as  follows ; 

Army  of  the  Cumberland — General  ThomaSf  Commanding. 

Infantry 54,568 

Artillery 2,377 

Cavalry 3,828 

Total 60,773 

Guns 130 

Army  of  the  Tennessee — General  McPher^on,  Commanding. 

Infantry 22,437 

Artillery, 1,404 

Cavalry 624 

Total 24,465        * 

Guns 96 

Army  of  the  Ohio — General  Schofield,  Commanding. 

Infantry 11,183 

Artillery 679 

Cavalry 1,697 

Total 13,559 

Guns 28 

ilaking  a  grand  aggregate  of  98,797  men  and  254  guns. 

The  enemy  lay  in  and  about  Dalton,  superior  to  Sherman  in 
cavalry  (Wheeler's),  and  with  three  corps  of  infantry  and  artillery, 
Hardee's,  Hood's,  and  Polk's,  the  whole  commanded  by  General 
Joseph  Johnston.  General  Sherman,  in  his  official  reports,  esti- 
mates the  strength  of  Wheeler's  cavalry  at  about  10,000,  and  the 
infantry  and  artillery  at  about  45,000  or  50,000  men. 

To  strike  Dalton  in  front  was  impracticable,  as  it  was  covered 
by  an  inaccessible  ridge,  known  as  the  Rocky  Face,  through  which 
was  a  pass  between  Tunnel  Hill  and  Dalton,  known  as  the  Buz- 
zard Roost,  through  which  lay  the  railroad  and  wagon-road.  It 
was  narrow,  well  obstructed  with  abattis,  and  flooded  by  water, 
caused  by  dams  across  Mill  Creek.  Batteries  also  commanded  it 
in  its  whole  length  from  the  spurs  on  either  side,  and  more  espe- 
cially from  a  ridge  at  the  further  end,  like  a  traverse,  directly 
across  its  debouche.    It  was,  therefore,  necessary  to  turn  it.    On 
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its  nortli  front  the  enemy  had  a  strong  line  of  works,  oenind  Mill 
Creek,  bat  toward  the  south  General  Sherman  found  Snake  Creek 
Gap,  afibrding  him  a  good  practicable  way  of  reaching  Resaca, 
a  point  on  the  enemy's  railroad  line  of  communication  eighteen 
miles  below  Dalton.  Accordingly,  General  McPherson  was  or- 
dered to  mqve  rapidly  from  his  position  at  Gordon's  Mill,  via 
Ship's  Gap,  Villanow,  and  Snake  Creek  Gap,  directly  on  Resaca, 
or  the  railroad  at  any  point  below  Dalton.  After  breaking  the 
railroad  well,  he  was  ordered  to  fall  back  to  a  strong  position  near 
Snake  Creek,  and  stand  ready  to  attack  the  enemy's  Hank,  in  case 
the  latter  should  retreat. 

General  Thomas,  co-operating  with  General  McPherson,  moved 
from  Ringgold  on  the  7th  of  May,  occupying  Tunnel  Hill,  facing 
Buzzard  Roost  Gap,  and  meeting  with  little  opposition.  General 
McPherson  reached  Snake  Creek  Gap  on  the  8th,  completely  sur- 
prising a  brigade  of  cavalry,  which  was  coming  to  watch  and  hold 
it,  and  on  the  9th  of  May  General  Schofield  pushed  down  close  on 
Dalton,  from  the  north,  while  General  Thomas  renewed  his  demon- 
Btration  against  Buzzard  Roost  and  Rocky  Face  Ridge,  pushing 
it  almost  to  a  battle.  General  Newton's  division  of  the  Fourth 
Corps  (General  Howard's)  carried  the  ridge,  and  turning  south  to- 
ward Dalton,  found  the  crest  too  narrow  and  too  well  protected  to 
enable  him  to  reach  the  gorge  or  pass.  Another  division,  Geary's, 
of  Hooker's  Twentieth  Corps,  also  made  a  bold  push  for  the  sum- 
mit to  the  south  of  the  pass,  but  failed  to  carry  it.  This,  however, 
was  only  intended  as  a  demonstration,  and  worked  well,  for*it  en- 
abled McPherson  to  march  within  a  mile  of  Resaca  almost  un- 
opposed. He  found  the  place  too  strong  to  be  carried  by  assault, 
and  not  being  able  to  find  a  road  by  which  he  could  rapidly  march 
over  to  the  railroad,  he  fell  back  and  took  a  strong  position  near 
the  west  end  of  Snake  Creek  Gap.  On  the  10th  of  May,  Thomas 
was  ordered  to  send  Hooker's  corps  to  Snake  Creek  Gap,  in  support 
of  McPherson,  and  to  follow  with  another  corps,  the  Fourteenth 
(Palmer's),  leaving  Howard,  with  the  Fourth  Corps,  to  continue  to 
threaten  Dalton  in  front,  while  the  rest  of  the  army  moved  rapidly 
through  Snake  Creek  Gap.  On  the  11th  the  whole  army,  except 
Howard's  corps  and  some  cavalry,  was  in  motion  for  Snake  Creek 
Gap,  and  on  the  12th  it  moved  on  Resaca,  General  McPherson  on 
the  direct  road,  preceded  by  General  Kilpatrick's  cavalry.  General 
Thomas  to  come  up  on  his  left,  and  General  Schofield  on  his.  Kil- 
patrick  met  and  drove  the  enemy's  cavalry  from  a  cross-road  within 
two  miles  of  Resaca,  but  received  a  wound  which  disabled  him  and 
gmve  the  command  of  his  brigade  to  Colonel  Murray,  who,  accord- 
ing to  his  orders,  wheeled  out  of  the  road,  leaving  General  Mc- 
Pherson to  pass.  McPherson  struck  the  enemy's  infantry  pickets 
near  Resaca,  drove  them  within  their  fortified  lines,  and  occupied 
a  ridge  of  "  bald "  hills,  his  right  on  the  Ostanaula,  about  two 
miles  below  the  railroad  bridge,  and  his  left  abreast  the  town. 
Thomas  came  up  on  his  left,  facing  Camp  Creek,  and  Schofield 
broke  his  way  through  the  dense  forest  to  Thomas's  left. 

Johnston,  in  the  mean  time,  had  evacuated  Dalton,  and  Howard 
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had  entered  it  and  pressed  his  rear.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the 
impracticable  nature  of  the  country,  which  made  the  passage  of 
troops  across  the  valley  almost  impossible,  the  destruction  of  the 
rebel  army  at  Resaca  would  have  been  inevitable;  but  owing  to 
this  cause,  and  to  the  foresight  of  the  rebel  chieftain  in  construct- 
ing comparatively  good  roads  from  Dalton  to  Resaca,  he  was  en- 
abled to  reach  the  latter  place  with  his  army  in  safety,  and  on 
the  14th  of  May  Sherman  found  him  in  a  strong  position  behind 
Camp  Creek,  occupying  the  forts  at  Resaca,  and  his  right  on  some 
high  chestnut  hills  to  the  north  of  the  town.  Sherman  at  once 
ordered  a  pontoon  bridge  to  be  laid  across  the  Ostanaula  at  Lay's 
Ferry,  in  the  direction  of  Calhoun,  a  division  of  the  Sixteenth 
Corps,  commanded  by  General  Sweeney,  to  cross  and  threaten 
Calhoun;  also,  the  cavalry  division  of  General  Garrard  to  move 
from  its  position  at  Villanow  down  toward  Rome,  to  cross  the 
Ostanaula,  and  to  break  the  railroad  below  Calhoun  and  above 
Kingston,  if  possible.  With  the  main  army  he  pressed  against 
Resaca  at  all  points.  McPherson  got  across  Camp  Creek  near  its 
mouth,  and  made  a  lodgment  close  up  to  the  enemy's  works,  on 
hills  that  commanded,  with  short  range  artillery,  the  railroad  and 
trestle  bridges;  and  Thomas,  pressing  close  along  Camp  Creek 
Valley,  threw  Hooker's  corps  across  the  head  of  the  creek  to  the 
main  Dalton  road,  and  down  to  it  close  on  Resaca.  Schofield 
came  up  close  on  his  left. 

The  morning  of  Sunday,  the  15th  of  May,  was  smoky,  and  the 
skirmishing  delayed  until  about  8  o'clock,  when  the  opposing 
lines  began  the  day's  diversion.  Uooker  having  moved  his  whole 
corps  to  the  left,  an  impression  became  general  that  the  fight  of 
the  day  would  be  on  that  portion  of  the  line.  The  instincts  of 
the  army  are  seldom  wrong,  and  in  this  case  they  proved  correct. 
The  Twenty-third  Corps  was  also  early  moved  to  the  left  to  co-ope- 
rate with  Hooker.  The  enemy  fi.ndiug  that  Sherman  was  massing 
on  the  left,  also  made  evident  preparations  to  meet  him,  though 
they  had  their  attention  well  occupied  on  their  center  and  right. 

Heavy  skirmishing  began  about  noon.  General  Butterfield's  di- 
vision being  in  advance,  and  steady  headway  was  made  in  front 
of  one  of  the  enemy's  strongest  positions,  an  earth-work  of  trian- 
gular form,  in  which  were  four  guns,  well  served.  Fighting  was 
severe  in  this  part  of  the  enemy's  front,  and  many  men  were 
wounded.  Later  in  the  day  successive  attempts  were  made  to 
charge  the  works,  Sherman  each  time  gaining  some  new  position. 
General  Geary's  division  was  brought  up  to  support  General  But- 
terfield,  "Ward's  brigade  of  Indiana  troops  being  conspicuously  for- 
ward. The  struggle  was  severe  and  bloody,  but  the  troops  fought 
with  the  tenacity  of  veterans,  and  finally  succeeded  in  gaining  a 
lodgment  under  the  very  breastwork  of  the  enemy.  Here  they 
were  sheltered  from  fire,  while  the  right  and  left  flanks  of  the 
work  were  raked  by  our  tire,  and  the  guns  silenced.  The  first  line 
of  rifle-pits  had  been  carried  and  held.  'No  rebel  could  show  his 
head  above  the  parapets  of  the  fort  and  live. 

At  night  intrenching  tools  were  obtained,  the  lunette  was  dug 
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through,  and,  by  the  aid  of  ropes,  the  guns  secured  and  hauled 
through  the  opening.  They  were  four  twelve-pounder  brass  guns. 
They  also  captured  two  battle-flags,  the  38th  and  58th  Alabama. 

About  2  o'clock  P.  M.,  after  the  enemy  had  been  driven  away 
from  another  position  on  the  left,  where  a  gorge  puts  through  the 
hills  toward  Resaca,  the  enemy  made  two  successive  efibrts  of  a 
most  determined  character  to  retrieve  his  position.  A  heavy  force 
was  hurled  forward  at  the  center  of  General  Hovey's  division  of 
new  Indiana  troops.  The  men  were  all,  or  nearly  all,  fresh  from 
their  homes,  and  many  had  never  been  under  fire.  The  ground 
was  swampy,  and  every  thing  conspired  to  give  at  least  temporary 
success  to  the  rebel  charge.  They  came  on  with  a  whoop  and  a 
yell,  as  if  they  would  carry  all  before  them,  but  the  Indiana  boys 
met  them  more  than  half  way,  charging  upon  the  double-quick 
across  the  morass.  Colonel  Case,  of  the  129th,  was  prominent, 
leading  on  his  men  in  the  most  gallant  style.  The  flat  was  liter- 
ally swept  like  hail,  and  enfilading  batteries  rained  shrapnel  and 
threw  shell  into  their  ranks.  The  rebels  staggered  and  gave  way, 
falling  back  faster  than  they  came,  and  leaving  their  front  covered 
with  dead  and  wounded. 

Later  in  the  afternoon  the  rebels  made  a  similar  attempt  with 
renewed  vigor,  and  met  with  the  same  desperate  and  determined 
repulse. 

The  contest  was  closed  by  the  darkness,  with  only  desultory 
jQxing  from  pickets  and  skirmishers.     The  night  was  smoky. 

About  10  o'clock  P.  M.,  the  men  of  Hooker's  command  were 
building  log  breastworks,  and  threw  forward  a  heavy  line  of  skir- 
mishers to  protect  the  workmen.  These  ran  into  the  rebel  lines, 
and  a  short  engagement  was  the  result,  in  which  artillery  as  well 
as  musketry  played  a  part.  The  rebels  were  repulsed  at  2  A.  M. 
along  the  whole  line,  and  the  cheers  of  our  boys  rang  out  strong 
and  clear  upon  the  night  air. 

On  the  next  morning  it  was  found  that  Johnston  had  escaped, 
and  the  whole  army  immediately  started  in  pursuit,  along  roads 
running  parallel  to  the  railroad,  over  which  the  cars  were  soon 
transporting  supplies  direct  from  Chattanooga  and  Nashville.  On 
Monday  evening,  the  16thj  there  was  some  slight  skirmishing  with 
the  rebel  rear-guard.  On  Tuesday,  the  17th,  Sherman's  center 
reached  and  passed  Calhoun,  a  thriving  town  of  some  400  inhab- 
itants, the  capital  of  Gordon  County,  eighty  miles  north-west  of 
Atlanta,  and  thirty  miles  beyond  Chattanooga.  Three  miles  be- 
yond, a  brisk  little  fight  occurred,  the  rebels  having  occupied  with 
their  sharp-shooters  an  octagon  cement  building,  called  the  Graves 
House.  After  a  fight  of  two  hours,  the  skirmishers  of  JSTewton's 
division  of  Howard's  corps  (Fourth),  aided  by  artillery,  succeeded 
in  dislodging  the  enemy.  Early  Wednesday  morning,  the  18th, 
the  army  was  again  upon  the  march,  the  Fourth  Corps  leading  the 
way,  and  before  night  occupied  Kingston. 

On  the  19th,  the  enemy  was  in  force  about  Cassville,  with  strong 
forts;  but  as  Sherman's  troops  converged  on  him,  he  again  re- 
treated in  the  night  across  th^  Etowah  River,  burning  the  bridges 
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near  Cartersville,  but  leaving  Sherman  in  complete  possession  of 
the  most  vahiable  country  above  the  river. 

Holding  Thomas's  army  about  Cassville,  McPherson's  about 
Kingston,  and  Schofield's  at  Cassville  Depot  and  toward  Etowah 
Bridge,  Sherman  gave  the  army  a  few  daj^s'  much-needed  rest,  and, 
in  the  mean  time,  brought  forward  supplies  for  the  next  stage  of 
the  campaign.  General  Jeff,  C.  Davis  had  succeeded  in  taking  pos- 
session of  Rome,  with  its  forts  and  its  valuable  mills  and  foundries. 
Two  good  bridges  had  also  been  secured  across  the  Etowah  River, 
near  Kingston,  giving  Sherman  the  means  of  crossing  toward  the 
south.  Satisfied  that  the  enemy  could  and  would  hold  him  in 
check  at  the  Allatoona  Pass,  General  Sherman  resolved  to  turn  it 
by  a  circuit  to  the  right,  without  even  attempting  it  in  front ;  and 
having  left  a  garrison  at  Rome  and  Kingston,  he  put  the  army  in 
motion  for  Dallas  on  the  23d  of  May. 

General  McPherson  crossed  the  Etowah  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Corasene  Creek,  near  Kingston,  and  moved  for  his  position  to  the 
south  of  Dallas,  via  Van  Wert;  General  Davis's  division  moved  di- 
rectly from  Rome  for  Dallas,  by  Van  Wert ;  General  Thomas  took 
the  road,  via  Euharlee  and  Burnt  Hickory  ;  while  General  Scho- 
field  moved  by  other  roads  more  to  the  east,  aiming  to  come  up 
on  General  Thomas's  left. 

Thomas's  head  of  column  skirmished  with  the  enemy's  cavalry 
about  Burnt  Hickory,  and  captured  a  courier  with  a  letter  of  Gen- 
eral Johnston,  showing  that  he  had  detected  the  move,  and  was 
preparing  to  meet  it  about  Dallas.  The  country  was  very  rugged, 
mountainous,  and  densely  wooded,  with  few  and  obscure  roads. 

On  the  25th  of  May,  Thomas  was  moving  from  Burnt  Hickory 
for  Dallas,  his  troops  on  three  roads,  General  Hooker  having  the 
advance.  When  he  approached  the  Pumpkin-vine  Creek,  on  the 
main  Dallas  road,  he  found  a  respectable  force  of  the  enemy's  cav- 
alry, and  rapidly  pushed  them  across  the  creek,  saving  the  bridge, 
though  on  tire,  and  followed  out  eastward  about  two  miles,  where 
he  first  encountered  infantry,  whose  pickets  he  drove  some  dis- 
tance, until  he  encountered  the  enemy's  line  of  battle,  and  his 
leading  division  (General  Geary's)  had  a  severe  encounter.  Gen- 
eral Hooker's  other  two  divisions  were  on  other  roads,  and  he  or- 
dered them  in. 

It  was  nearly  4  o'clock  P.  M.  before  General  Hooker  got  his 
corps  well  in  hand,  when  he  deployed  two  divisions,  and,  by  order 
of  General  Sherman,  made  a  bold  push  to  secure  possession  of  a 
point  known  as  the  "New  Hope  Church,"  where  three  roads  meet 
from  Ackworth,  Marietta,  and  Dallas.  Here  a  hard  battle  was 
fought,  and  the  enemy  was  driven  back  to  New  Hope  Church,  but 
having  hastily  thrown  up  some  parapets,  and  a  stormy,  dark  night 
having  set  in,  Hooker  was  unable  to  drive  the  enemy  li'om  those 
roads. 

On  the  next  morning  the  enemy  was  found  well  intrenched  sub- 
Btantially  in  front  of  the  road  leading  from  Dallas  to  Marietta.  It 
was  necessary,  therefore,  to  make  dispositions  on  a  larger  scale. 
McPherson  was  moved  up  to  Dallas,  Thomas  was  deployed  against 
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Kew  Hoi)e  Church,  and  Schofield  was  directed  toward  tlie  left,  so 
as  to  strike  and  turn  the  enemy's  right.  Garrard's  cavalry  oper- 
ated with  McPherson,  and  Stoneman  with  Schofield.  McCook's 
cavalry  protected  the  rear. 

Owing  to  the  difficult  nature  of  the  ground  and  dense  forests,  it 
took  several  daj^s  to  deploy  close  to  the  enemy,  when  General  Sher- 
man resolved  to  work  gradually  toward  his  left,  and,  when  all 
things  were  ready,  to  push  for  the  railroad  east  of  Allatoona.  In 
making  the  development  before  the  enemy,  many  sharp  encounters 
occurred.  On  the  28tli  of  May,  McPherson  was  on  the  point  of 
closing  his  left  on  Thomas,  in  front  of  ISTew  Hope  Church,  to  en- 
able Sherman,  with  the  rest  of  the  army,  to  extend  still  more  to 
the  left  and  to  envelop  the  enemy's  right,  when  suddenly  the  en- 
emy made  a  bold  and  daring  assault  on  him  at  Dallas.  Fortu- 
nately, good  breastworks  had  been  erected,  and  the  enemy  met 
with  a  terrible  and  bloody  repulse.  After  a  few  days'  delay,  Mc- 
Pherson was  again  ordered  to  move  his  left  about  five  miles,  and 
occupy  Thomas's  position  in  front  of  N^ew  PCope  Church,  white 
Thomas  and  Schofield  were  ordered  to  move  a  corresponding  dis- 
tance to  their  left.  These  movements  were  efi:ected  with  ease  and 
safety  on  the  1st  of  June,  and  Sherman  soon  occupied  all  the  roads 
leading  back  to  Allatoona  and  Ackworth,  after  which  Stoneman's 
cavalry  was  pushed  rapidly  into  Allatoona,  at  the  east  end  of  the 
pass,  and  Garrard's  cavalry  around  by  the  rear  to  the  west  end  of 
the  pass,  thus  accomplishing  the  real  object  of  Sherman's  maneu- 
vers— to  turn  Allatoona  Pass. 

Johnston,  on  the  4th  of  June,  abandoned  his  position  at  New 
Hope  Church,  retreating  to  Kenesaw  Mountain,  and  on  the  6th  of 
June  Sherman  occupied  Ackworth,  and  again  reached  the  railroad. 
The  latter  at  once  concluded  to  use  Allatoona  Pass  as  a  secondary 
base,  had  it  fortified  and  garrisoned,  and  as  soon  as  the  railroad 
bridge  across  the  Etowah  was  rebuilt,  his  stores  came  forward  by 
rail  to  his  camps. 

On  Jthe  8th  of  June  Sherman  was  reinforc.ed  at  Ackworth,  by 
Blair,  with  two  divisions  of  the  Seventeenth  Corps,  which  had  been 
on  furlough,  and  Long's  brigade  of  cavalry,  of  Garrard's  division, 
which  had  been  awaiting  horses  at  Columbia.  This  accession  of 
force  about  compensated  for  the  losses  in  battle  and  the  garrisons 
left  at  Kesaca,  Rome,  Kingston,  and  Allatoona. 

Having  secured  his  communications  in  the  rear,  and  ample  sup- 
plies, Sherman  advanced  to  Big  Shanty,  fronting  Kenesaw  Mount- 
ain, on  the  9th  of  June.  On  the  11th  his  lines  were  close  up,  and 
he  made  dispositions  to  break  the  line  between  Kenesaw  and  Pin© 
Mountains.  Hooker  was  on  its  right  and  front,  Howard  on  its 
left  and  front,  and  Palmer  between  it  and  the  railroad.  During 
a  sharp  cannonading,  on  the  14th,  General  Polk  was  killed,  and 
on  the  loth  Pine  Mountain  was  found  abandoned  by  the  enemy. 
Thomas  and  Schofield  advanced,  and  found  him  again  strongly 
intrenched  along  the  lines  of  rugged  hills  connecting  Kenesaw 
and  Lost  Mountain.  At  the  same  time  McPherson  advanced  hi» 
line,  gaining  substantial  advantage  on  the  left. 
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f'-  General  Sherman  had  again  ordered  an  assault  on  the  enemy's 
center,  when,  on  the  17th,  the  enemy  abandoned  Lost  Mountain 
and  the  long  line  of  admirable  breastworks  connecting  it  with 
Kenesaw.  The  Union  forces  continued  to  press  the  enemy  at  all 
points,  skirmishing  in  dense  forests  of  timber  and  across  most  diffi- 
cult ravines,  until  they  found  him  again  strongly  intrenched,  with 
Kenesaw  as  his  salient,  his  right  wing  thrown  back  to  cover  Mari- 
etta, and  his  left  behind  Nose's  Creek,  covering  his  railroad  back 
to  the  Chattahoochie.  This  enabled  him  to  contract  his  lines  and 
strengthen  them  accordingly.  From  Kenesaw  he  could  look  down 
upon  Sherman's  camps,  and  his  batteries  thundered  away,  but  did 
the  Union  army  little  harm,  on  account  of  the  extreme  height,  the 
shot  and  shell  passing  harmlessly  over  their  heads  as  they  lay  close 
up  to  the  mountain.  i 

During  these  operations  about  Kenesaw  the  weather  was  villain- 
ously bad,  and  the  rain  fell  almost  continuously  for  three  weeks, 
rendering  the  narrow  wooded  roads  mere  mud-galleys,  so  that  a 
general  movement  would  have  been  impossible ;  but  the  men 
worked  closer  and  closer  to  their  intrenched  foe,  and  kept  up  an 
incessant  picket-firing,  galling  to  him.  Every  opportunity  was 
taken  to  advance  the  general  lines  closer  and  closer  to  the  enemy, 
McPherson  watching  him  on  Kenesaw  Mountain  and  working  his 
left  forward,  Thomas  swinging,  as  it  were,  on  a  grand  left  wheel, 
his  left  on  Kenesaw  connecting  with  McPherson,  and  Schofield  all 
the  time  working  to  the  south  and  east,  along  the  old  Sandtown 
road. 

Hooker  having  advanced  his  line,  with  Schofield  on  his  right, 
"Was,  on  the  22d,  suddenly  attacked  by  Hood's  corps,  with  detach- 
ments from  others.  The  blow  fell  mostly  on  Williams's  division 
of  Hooker's  corps,  and  a  brigade  of  Hascall's  division  of  Scho- 
field's  army.  The  ground  was  comparatively  open,  and,  although 
the  enemy  drove  in  the  skirmish  lines,  an  advanced  regiment  of 
Bchofield's,  sent  out  purposely  to  hold  him  in  check  until  some 
preparations  could  be  completed  for  his  reception,  yet  when  he 
reached  Hooker's  and  Schofield's  line  of  battle,  he  received  a  tei?- 
rible  repulse,  leaving  his  dead  and  wounded  on  the  field,  and  los- 
ing many  prisoners.  This  is  known  as  the  afliair  of  the  "Kulp 
House." 

General  Sherman,  on  the  24th  of  June,  ordered  that  an  assault 
should  be  made  at  two  points  south  of  Kenesaw  on  the  27th,  giv- 
ing three  days'  notice  for  preparation  and  reconnoissance — one 
assault  to  be  made  near  Little  Kenesaw  by  McPherson,  and  th« 
other  about  a  mile  further  south  by  Thomas's  troops.  On  the 
day  fixed,  therefore,  an  advance  was  made  along  the  whole  line. 
The  Seventeenth  Corps  (Blair's)  circled  the  eastern  point  of  the 
mountain  and  threatened  the  enemy's  right.  The  Sixteenth  Corps 
(Dodge's)  next  on  the  right,  assaulted  the  heights  on  the  northern 
slope^of  the  mountain  ;  the  Fifteenth  (Logan's)  the  western  slope 
of  the  mountain.  On  the  center,  Davis's  division  of  the  Four- 
teenth Corps,  and  Newton's  of  the  Fourth,  constituted  the  assault- 
ing column,  supported  on  the  right  by  Geary  and  Butterfield  of 
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Hooker's  coi'ps.  On  the  extreme  right  of  the  line  was  stationed 
Schofield,  who  moved  forward  his  whole  force,  driving  the  enemy 
from  a  line  of  light  works.  The  position  to  be  attempted  was 
Cfne  which  seems  to  have  offered  but  a  desperate  chance  of  success. 
On  the  summit  of  the  rugged  mountain  peak,  covered  with  a  dense 
growth  of  underbrush,  the  rebels  had  stationed  a  battery  of  twelve 
guns,  from  which  they  maintained  a  withering  cross-fire  on  the 
troops  engaged  in  forcing  a  passage  up  the  steep  sides  of  the 
mountain,  and  over  the  abattis  and  rifle-pits,  behind  which  the 
enemy  lay  sheltered.  "With  that  dashing  bravery  which  had  so 
often  before  stood  them  in  good  stead,  the  men  charged  up  the 
mountain,  through  the  tangled  thicket,  and  in  the  face  of  the 
deadly  missiles  whose  flight  concentrated  on  their  lines.  Two 
lines  of  abattis  were  forced,  and  the  enemy  driven,  with  the  loss 
of  a  hundred  prisoners,  from  a  line  of  rifle-pits.  But  the  most 
stubborn  determination  could  do  no  more.  Exposed  to  a  galling 
fire  of  infantry  in  front  and  enfiladed  by  the  rebel  guns  above, 
after  an  hour  of  hard  fighting,  the  troops  were  forced  to  acknowl- 
edge the  position  too  strong  for  them,  and  content  themselves 
with  holding  on  to  such  ground  as  they  had  already  secured.  The 
assaulting  columns  halted,  and  works  were  thrown  up  so  near  the 
rebel  defenses  that  the  men  cast  stones  at  each  other.  Numbers 
of  the  men  were  indeed  injured  during  the  assault  by  huge  rocks 
hurled  down  upon  them  from  a  perpendicular  cliff  thirty  feet  high, 
tipon  which  the  rebels  had  formed  a  line,  staying  the  further  ad- 
t^ance. 

Acknowledging  the  failure  of  the  assault,  but  acting  under  the 
conviction  that  it  would  be  fatal  to  rest  long  under  the  influence 
0f  a  defeat,  General  Sherman  determined  again  to  try  a  flanking 
movement.  He  accordingly,  on  the  1st  of  July,  ordered  General 
McPherson  to  be  relieved  by  General  Garrard's  cavalry  in  front 
(Xf  Kenesaw,  and  to  rapidly  throw  his  whole  army  by  the  right 
down  to  and  threaten  Nickajack  Creek  and  Turner's  Ferry  across 
the  Chattahoochie,  and  he  also  pushed  Stoneman's  cavalry  to  the 
river  below  Turner's. 

General  McPherson  commenced  his  movement  on  the  night  of 
Jiily  2,  and  the  effect  was  instantaneous.  The  next  morning  Ken- 
eeaw  was  abandoned,  and  the  first  dawn  of  day  saw  our  skir- 
mishers appear  on  the  mountain  top.  General  Thomas's  whole 
line  was  then  moved  forward  to  the  railroad,  and  turned  south  in 
pursuit  toward  th6  Chattahoochie. 

General  Sherman  in  person  entered  Marietta  at  half-past  8  in 
the  morning,  just  as  the  enemy's  cavalry  vacated  the  place.  Gen- 
ial Logan's  corps  of  General  McPherson's  army,  which  had  not 
moved  far,  was  ordered  back  into  Marietta  by  the  main  road,  and 
General  McPherson  and  General  Schofield  were  instructed  to 
cross  Nickajack  and  attack  the  enemy  in  flank  and  rear,  and,  if 

Eossible,  to  catch  him  in  the  confusion  of  crossing  the  Chattar 
pochie ;  but  Johnston  had  foreseen  and  provided  against  all  this, 
aiid  had  covered  his  movement  well.  He  had  intrenched  a  strong 
t^rflu-jpont  at  the  Chattahoochie,  with  an  advanced  intrenched 
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line  across  the  road  at  Smyrna  Camp-meeting  Ground,  five  miles 
from  Marietta. 

Here  General  Thomas  found  him,  his  front  covered  by  a  good 
parapet,  and  his  flanks  behind  the  Nickajack  and  Rottenwood 
Creeks.  Ordering  a  garrison  for  Marietta,  and  General  Logan  to 
join  his  own  army  near  the  mouth  of  Nickajack,  General  Sher- 
man overtook  General  Thomas  at  Smyrna.  On  the  4th  of  July 
he  pushed  a  strong  skirmish-line  down  the  main  road,  capturing 
the  entire  line  of  the  enemy's  pits,  and  made  strong  demonstra- 
tions along  Nickajack  Creek  and  about  Turner's  Ferry.  This  had 
the  desired  efl'ect,  and  the  next  morning  the  enemy  was  gone,  and 
the  army  moved  to  the  Chattahoochie,  General  Thomas's  left 
flank  resting  on  it  near  Paice's  Ferry,  General  McPhersou's  right 
at  the  mouth  of  Nickajack,  and  General  Schofield  in  reserve. 
The  enemy  lay  behind  a  line  of  unusual  strength,  covering  the 
railroad  and  pontoon  bridges,  and  beyond  the  Chattahoochie. 
Heavy  skirmishing  along  the  whole  front  during  the  5th  demon- 
strated the  strength  of  the  enemy's  position,  which  could  alon© 
be  turned  by  crossing  the  main  Chattahoochie  River,  a  rapid  and 
deep  stream,  only  passable  at  that  stage  by  means  of  bridges,  ex- 
cept at  one  or  two  very  difficult  fords. 

The  accomplishment  of  this  result  was  deemed  by  General 
Sherman  more  easy  of  execution  before  the  enemy  had  made 
more  thorough  preparation  or  regained  full  confidence,  and  ac- 
cordingly he  ordered  General  Schofield  across  from  his  position  on 
the  Sandtown  road  to  Smyrna  Camp-ground,  and  next  to  the 
Chattahoochie,  near  the  mouth  of  Soap's  Creek,  and  efl'ect  a  lodg- 
ment on  the  east  bank.  This  was  most  successfully  and  skillfully 
accomplished  on  the  7th  of  July,  General  Schofield  capturing  a 
gun,  completely  surprising  the  guard,  lapng  a  good  pontoon 
bridge  and  a  trestle  bridge,  and  etiecting  a  lodgment  on  high  and 
commanding  ground,  with  good  roads  leading  to  the  east.  At  tlia 
same  time  General  Garrard  moved  rapidly  on  Roswell,  and  de- 
stroyed the  factories  which  had  supplied  the  rebel  armies  with,  cloth 
for  years.  Over  one  of  these,  the  woolen  factory,  the  nominal 
owner  displayed  the  French  flag,  which  was  not  respected,  of  course. 

General  Garrard  was  then  ordered  to  secure  the  shallow^  ford  at 
Roswell,  and  hold  it  until  he  could  be  relieved  by  infantry ;  and, 
with  a  view  to  a  transfer  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  from  the 
extreme  right  to  the  left.  General  Thomas  was  ordered  to  send  a 
division  of  his  infantry  that  was  nearest  up  to  Roswell  to  hold  the 
ford,  until  General  McPherson  could  send  up  a  corps  from  tha 
neighborhood  of  Nickajack.  General  Newton's  division  was  sent 
and  held  the  ford  until  the  arrival  of  General  Dodge's  corps,  which 
was  soon  followed  by  General  McPherson's  whole  army.  About 
the  same  time  General  Howard  had  also  built  a  bridge  at  Powers's 
Ferry,  two  miles  below.  General  Schofield  had  crossed  over  and 
taken  a  position  on  his  right.  Thus,  during  the  9th,  three  good  and 
safe  points  of  passage  over  the  Chattahoochie,  above  the  enemy, 
with  good  roads  leading  to  Atlanta,  had  been  secured,  and  Johnston 
abandoned  his  tete-du-pont,  burned  his  bridges,  and  left  the  Union 
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army  undisputed  masters  north  and  west  of  the  Chattahoochie,  at 
daylight  of  the  10th  of  July. 

^  This  was  one  if  not  the  chief  object  of  Sherman's  campaign, 
viz.,  the  advancement  of  his  lines  from  the  Tennessee  to  the  Chat- 
tahoochie ;  but  Atlanta  lay  before  him,  only  eight  miles  distant, 
and  was  too  important  a  place  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy  to  be 
left  undisturbed,  with  its  magazines,  stores,  arsenals,  workshops, 
foundries,  etc.,  and  more  especially  its  railroads,  which  converge 
there  from  the  four  great  cardinal  points.  But  the  men  had 
worked  hard  and  needed  rest,  and  accordingly  Sherman  abstained 
from  movements  with  his  main  army  for  a  little  while.  But  in 
anticipation  of  such  a  contingency,  he  had  collected  a  well-ap- 
pointed force  of  cavalry,  about  2,000  strong,  at  Decatur,  Alabama, 
with  orders,  on  receiving  notice  by  telegraph,  to  push  rapidly 
south,  cross  the  Coosa  at  the  railroad  bridge  or  the  Ten  Islands, 
and  thence  by  the  most  direct  route  to  Opelika.  There  was  but 
one  stem  of  finished  railroad  connecting  the  channels  of  trade  and 
travel  between  Georgia  and  Alabama  and  Mississippi,  which  runs 
from  Montgomery  to  Opelika,  and  Sherman's  purpose  was  to  break 
it  up  eflectually,  and  thereby  €ut  off  Johnston's  army  from  that 
source  of  supply  and  reinforcement. 

General  Kosseau,  commanding  the  district  of  Tennessee,  asked 
permission  to  command  the  expedition  and  received  it.  As  soon 
as  Johnston  was  well  across  the  Chattahoochie,  and  the  main  army 
had  begun  to  maneuver  on  Atlanta,  the  requisite  notice  was  given, 
and  General  Rosseau  started  punctually  on  the  10th  of  July.  He 
fulfilled  his  orders  and  instructions  to  the  very  letter,  whipping 
the  rebel  General  Clanton  en  route.  He  passed  through  Talladega, 
and  reached  the  railroad  on  the  16th  about  twenty-five  miles  west 
of  Opelika,  and  broke  it  well  up  to  that  place ;  also  three  miles 
of  the  branch  toward  Columbus  and  two  toward  West  Point. 
He  then  turned  north,  and  brought  his  command  safely  to  Mari- 
etta, arriving  on  the  22d,  having  sustained  a  trifling  loss  not  to 
exceed  thirty  men. 

The  main  armies  remained  quiet  in  their  camps  on  the  Chatta- 
hoochie until  the  16th  of  July,  but  the  time  was  employed  in 
collecting  stores  at  Allatoona,  Marietta,  and  Vining's  Station, 
strengthening  the  railroad  guards  and  garrisons,  and  improving 
the  pier  bridges  and  roads  leading  across  the  river.  Generals 
Stoneman  and  McCook's  cavalry  had  scouted  well  down  the  river 
to  draw  attention  in  that  direction,  and  all  things  being  ready  for 
a  general  advance,  it  was  ordered  to  commence  on  the  17th,  General 
Thomas  to  cross  at  Powers's  and  Paice's  Ferry  bridges,  and  to  march 
by  Buckhead ;  General  Schofield  was  already  across  at  the  mouth  of 
Soap's  Creek,  and  to  march  by  Cross  Keys,  and  General  McPher- 
Bon  to  direct  his  course  from  lioswell  straight  against  the  Augusta 
road,  at  some  point  east  of  Decatur,  near  Stone  Mountain.  Gen- 
eral Garrard's  cavalry  acted  with  General  McPherson,  and  Gen- 
erals Stoneman  and  McCook  watched  the  river  and  roads  below 
the  railroad.  On  the  17th  the  whole  army  advanced  from  their 
camps  and  formed  a  general  line  along  the  old  Peach-tree  road. 
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^  Continuing  on  a  general  right  wheel,  General  McPherson  reached 
the  Augusta  Railroad  on  the  18th,  at  a  point  seven  miles  east  of 
Decatur,  and,  with  General  Garrard's  cavalry  and  General  Morgan 
L.  Smith's  infantry  division  of  the  Fifteenth  Corps,  broke  a  sec- 
tion of  about  four  miles,  and  General  Schofield  reached  the  town 
of  Decatur. 

On  the  19th,  General  McPherson  turned  along  the  railroad  into 
Decatur,  and  General  Schofield  followed  a  road  toward  Atlanta, 
leading  by  Colonel  Howard's  house  and  the  distillery,  and  General 
Thomas  crossed  Peach-tree  Creek  in  force  by  numerous  bridges, 
in  the  face  of  the  enemy's  intrenched  lines.  All  found  the  enemy 
in  more  or  less  force,  and  skirmished  heavily. 

On  the  20th  all  the  armies  had  closed  in,  converging  toward 
Atlanta,  but,  as  a  gap  existed  between  Generals  Schofield  and 
Thomas,  two  divisions  of  General  Howard's  corps  of  General 
Thomas's  army  were  moved  to  the  left,  to  connect  with  General 
Schofield,  leaving  General  Newton's  division  of  the  same  corps  on 
the  Buckhead  road.  During  the  afternoon  of  the  20th,  about  4 
P.  M.,  the  enemy  sallied  from  his  works  in  force,  and  fell  in  line 
of  battle  against  the  right  center,  composed  of  General  Newton's 
division  of  General  Howard's  corps,  on  the  main  Buckhead  road; 
General  Hooker's  corps  next  south,  and  General  Johnston's  di- 
vision of  General  Palmer's  corps.  The  blow  was  sudden  and  some- 
what unexpected,  but  General  Newton  had  hastily  covered  his 
front  by  a  line  of  rail  piles,  which  enabled  him  to  meet  and  re- 
pulse the  attack  on  him.  General  Hooker's  whole  corps  was  un- 
covered and  had  to  fight  on  comparatively  open  ground,  and  it  too, 
after  a  very  severe  battle,  drove  the  enemy  back  to  his  intrench- 
ments,  and  the  action  in  front  of  General  Johnson  was  compara- 
tively light,  that  division  being  well  intrenched.  The  enemy  left 
on  the  field  over  500  dead,  about  1,000  wounded,  seven  stands  of 
colors,  and  many  prisoners.  His  loss  could  not  have  fallen  short 
of  5,000,  whereas  Sherman's  loss  was  covered  by  1,500  killed, 
wounded,  and  missing.  The  greater  loss  fell  on  General  Hooker's 
corps,  from  its  exposed  condition. 

On  the  21st,  a  reconnoissance  was  made  of  the  enemy  in  his  in- 
trenched position,  which  was  found  to  crown  the  heights  over- 
looking the  compartively  open  ground  of  the  valley  of  Peach-tree 
Creek,  his  right  beyond  the  Augusta  road  to  the  east,  and  his  left 
well  toward  Turner's  Ferry  on  the  Chattahoochie,  at  a  general  dis- 
tance from  Atlanta  of  about  four  miles. 

On  the  morning  of  the  22d,  this  whole  line  was  found  aban- 
doned, much  to  the  surprise  of  the  oflicers  of  the  Union  army, 
who  for  a  time  thought  that  the  enemy  had  resolved  to  give  up 
Atlanta  without  further  contest;  but  General  Johnston  had  been 
relieved  of  his  command  and  General  Hood  substituted.  A  new 
policy  seemed  resolved  on,  of  which  the  bold  attack  on  the  right 
was  the  index.  Sherman's  advancing  ranks  swept  across  the 
strong  and  well-finished  parapet  of  the  enemy  and  closed  in  upon 
Atlanta,  until  they  occupied  a  line  in  the  form  of  a  general  circle 
of  about  two  miles  radius,  when  the  enemy  was  again  found  oc- 
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cupying  in  force  a  line  of  finished  redoubts,  which  had  been  pre- 
pared for  more  than  a  year,  covering  all  the  roads  leading  into 
Atlanta. 

On  the  22d  of  July,  1864,  the  rebels,  under  General  Hood,  made 
another  desperate  attack  upon  Sherman's  lines,  to  be  again  re- 
pulsed with  terrible  slaughter.  We  give  General  Sherman's  ac- 
count of  the  terrible  fighting  of  this  day,  in  his  own  words: 

"  General  McPherson,  who  had  advanced  from  Decatur,  con- 
tinued to  follow  substantially  the  railroad,  with  the  Fifteenth 
Corps,  General  Logan,  the  Seventeenth,  General  Blair,  on  its  left, 
and  the  Sixteenth,  General  Dodge,  on  its  right ;  but  as  the  general 
advance  of  all  the  armies  contracted  the  circle,  the  Sixteenth 
Corps,  General  Dodge,  was  thrown  out  of  the  line  by  the  Fifteenth 
connecting  on  the  right  with  General  Schofield,  near  the  Howard 
House.  General  McPherson,  the  night  before,  had  gained  a  high 
hill  to  the  south  and  east  of  the  railroad,  where  the  Seventeenth 
Corps  had,  after  a  severe  fight,  driven  the  enemy,  and  it  gave  him 
a  most  commanding  position  within  easy  view  of  the  very  heart 
of  the  city.  He  had  thrown  out  working  parties  to  it,  and  was 
making  preparations  to  occupy  it  in  strength  with  batteries. 
The  Sixteenth  Corps,  General  Dodge,  was  ordered  from  right  to 
left  to  occupy  this  position,  and  make  it  a  strong  general  left  flank. 
General  Dodge  was  moving  by  a  diagonal  path,  or  wagon-track, 
leading  from  the  Decatur  road,  in  the  direction  of  General  Blair'a 
left  flank. 

"About  10  A.  M.,  I  was  in  person  with  General  Schofield  ex- 
amining the  appearance  of  the  enemy's  lines  opposite  the  distil- 
lery, where  we  attracted  enough  of  the  enemy's  fire  of  artillery 
and  musketry  to  satisfy  me  the  enemy  was  in  Atlanta  in  force, 
and  meant  to  fight,  and  had  gone  to  a  large  dwelling  close  by, 
known  as  the  Howard  House,  where  General  McPherson  joined 
me.  He  described  the  condition  of  things  on  his  flank  and  the 
disposition  of  his  troops.  I  explained  to  him  that  if  we  met  seri- 
ous resistance  in  Atlanta,  as  present  appearances  indicated,  instead 
of  operating  against  it  by  the  left  I  would  extend  to  the  right,  and 
that  I  did  not  want  him  to  gain  much  distance  to  the  left.  He 
then  described  the  hill  occupied  by  General  Leggett's  division  of 
General  Blair's  corps  as  essential  to  the  occupation  of  any  ground 
to  the  east  and  south  of  the  Augusta  Railroad,  on  account  of  its 
commanding  nature.  I  therefore  ratified  his  disposition  of  troops, 
and  modified  a  previous  order  I  had  sent  him  in  writing  to  use 
General  Dodge's  corps,  thrown  somewhat  in  reserve  by  the  clos- 
ing up  of  our  line,  to  break  up  the  railroad,  and  I  sanctioned  its 
going,  as  already  ordered  by  General  McPherson,  to  his  left,  to 
old  and  fortify  that  position.  The  General  remained  with  me 
until  near  noon,  when  some  reports  reaching  us  that  indicated  a 
movement  of  the  enemy  on  that  flank,  he  mounted  and  rode 
away  with  his  staft*.  I  must  here  also  state  that  the  day  before  I 
bad  detached  General  Garrard's  cavalry  to  go  to  Covington,  on 
Augusta  road,  forty-two  miles  east  of  Atlanta,  and  from 
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that  point  to  send  detacliments  to  break  the  two  important  bridges 
across  the  Yellow  and  Ulcofauhatchee  RiverS,  tributaries  of  the 
Ocmulgee,  and  General  McPherson  had  also  left  his  wagon-train 
at  Decatur,  under  a  guard  of  three  regiments,  commanded  by 
Colonel  (now  General)  Sprague.  Soon  after  General  McPhersOn 
left  me  at  the  Howard  House,  as  before  described,  I  heard  the 
sounds  of  musketry  to  our  left  rear,  at  first  mere  pattering  shots, 
but  soon  they  grew  in  volume,  accompanied  with  artillery,  and 
about  the  same  time  the  sound  of  guns  were  heard  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Decatur.  No  doubt  could  longer  be  entertained  of  the 
enemy's  plan  of  action,  which  was  to  throw  a  superior  force  on 
our  left  fiank,  while  he  held  us  with  his  forts  in  front,  the  only 
question  being  as  to  the  amount  of  force  he  could  employ  at  that 
point.  I  hastily  transmitted  orders  to  all  points  of  our  center 
and  right  to  press  forward,  and  give  full  employment  to  all  the 
enemy  in  his  lines,  and  for  General  Schofield  to  hold  as  large  a 
force  in  reserve  as  possible,  awaiting  developments. 

"Not  more  than  half  an  hour  after  General  McPherson  had 
left  me — viz.,  about  half-past  12  M.,  of  the  22d — his  Adjutant-Gen- 
eral, Lieutenant-Colonel  Clark,  rode  up  and  reported  that  General 
McPherson  was  either  dead  or  a  prisoner;  that  he  had  ridden 
from  me  to  General  Dodge's  column,  moving  as  heretofore  de- 
scribed, and  had  sent  off  nearly  all  his  staff  and  orderlies  on  va- 
rious errands,  and  himself  had  passed  into  a  narrow  path  or  road 
that  led  to  the  left  and  rear  of  General  Giles  A.  Smith's  division, 
which  was  General  Blair's  extreme  left;  that  a  few  minutes  after 
he  had  entered  the  woods,  a  sharp  volley  was  heard  in  that  direc- 
tion, and  his  horse  had  come  out  riderless,  having  two  wounds. 
The  suddenness  of  this  calamity  would  have  overwhelmed  me 
^vith  grief,  but  the  living  demanded  my  whole  thoughts.  I  in- 
stantly dispatched  a  staff"  officer  to  General  John  A.  Logan, 
commanding  the  Fifteenth  Corps,  to  tellhim  what  had  happened; 
that  he  must  assume  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee, 
and  hold  stubbornly  the  ground  already  chosen,  more  especially 
the  hill  gained  by  General  Leggett  the  night  before. 

"Already  the  whole  line  was  engaged  in  battle.  Hardee's  corps 
had  sallied  from  Atlanta,  and,  by  a  wide  circuit  to  the  east,  had 
struck  General  Blair's  left  flank,  enveloped  it,  and  his  right  had 
swung  around  until  it  hit  General  Dodge,  in  motion.  General 
Blair's  line  was  substantially  along  the  old  line  of  the  rebel  trench, 
but  it  was  fashioned  to  fight  outward.  A  space  of  wooded  ground, 
of  nearly  half  a  mile,  intervened  between  the  head  of  General 
Dodge's  column  and  General  Blair's  line,  through  which  the  en- 
emy had  poured;  but  the  last  order  ever  given  by  General  McPher- 
son was  to  hurry  a  brigade  (Colonel  Wangelin's,)  of  the  Fifteenth 
Corps  across  from  the  railroad  to  occupy  this  gap.  It  cama 
across  on  the  double-quick  and  checked  the  enemy.  "While  Har- 
dee attacked  in  flank,  Stewart's  corps  was  to  attack  in  front,  di- 
rectly out  from  the  main  works,  but  fortunately  their  attacks  wei» 
not  simultaneous.  The  enemy  swept  across  the  hill  which  our  men 
were  then  fortifying,  and  captured  the  pioneer  company,  its  tools, 
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and  almost  the  entire  working  party,  and  bore  down  on  our  left 
until  he  encountered  General  Giles  A.  Smith's  division  of  the 
Seventeenth  Corps,  who  was  somewhat  "  in  air,"  and  forced  to 
fight  first  from  one  side  of  the  old  rifle  parapet  and  then  froto  the 
other,  gradually  withdrawing  regiment  by  regiment,  so  as  to  form 
a  flank  to  General  Leggett's  division,  which  held  the  apex  of  the 
hill,  which  was  the  only  part  that  was  deemed  essential  to  our 
future  plans.  General  Dodge  had  caught  and  held  well  in  check 
the  enemy's  right,  and  pushed  him  severely,  capturing  many  pris- 
oners. Smith  (General  Giles  A.)  had  gradually  given  up  the  ex- 
tremity of  his  line,  and  formed  a  new  one,  whose  right  connected 
wiih  General  Leggett,  and  his  left  refused,  facing  south-east.  On 
this  ground  and  this  order  the  men  fought  well  and  desperately  for 
nearly  four  hours,  checking  and  repulsing  all  tjie  enemy's  attacks. 
The  execution  on  the  enemy's  ranks  at  the  angle  was  terrible,  and 
great  credit  is  due  both  Generals  Leggett  and  Giles  A.  Smith,  and 
their  men,  for  their  hard  and  stubborn  fighting.  The  enemy 
made  no  further  progress  on  that  flank,  and  by  4  P.  M.  had 
almost  given  up  the  attempt.  In  the  mean  time  Wheeler's  cavalry, 
unopposed,  (for  General  Garrard  was  absent  at  Covington  by  my 
order,)  had  reached  Decatur,  and  attempted  to  capture  the  wagon- 
trains;  but  Colonel  (now  General)  Sprague  covered  them  with 
great  skill  and  success,  sending  them  to  the  rear  of  Generals 
fechofield  and  Thomas,  and  not  drawing  back  from  Decatur  till 
every  wagon  was  safe  except  three,  which  the  teamsters  had  left, 
carrying  off  the  mules.  On  our  extreme  left  the  enemy  had 
taken  a  complete  battery  of  six  guns,  with  its  horses,  (Murray's,) 
of  the  Regular  Army,  as  it  was  moving  along,  unsupported  and 
unapprehensive  of  danger,  in  a  narrow,  wooded  road  in  that  un- 
guarded space  between  the  head  of  General  Dodge's  column  and 
the  line  of  battle  on  the  ridge  above,  but  most  of  the  men  es- 
caped to  the  bushes.  He  also  got  two  other  guns  on  the  "extreme 
left  flank,  that  were  left  on  the  ground  as  General  Giles  A.  Smith 
drew  ofi'  his  men,  in  the  manner  heretofore  described.  About  4 
P.  M.  there  was  quite  a  lull,  during  which  the  enemy  felt  forward 
on  the  railroad  and  main  Decatur  road,  and  suddenly  assailed  a 
regiment  which,  with  a  section  of  guns,  had  been  thrown  for- 
ward as  a  kind  of  picket,  and  captured  the  two  guns.  He  then 
advanced  rapidly  and  broke  through  our  lines  at  that  point  which 
had  been  materially  weakened  by  the  withdrawal  of  Colonel 
Martin's  brigade,  sent  by  General  Logan's  order  to  the  extreme 
left.  The  other  brigade.  General  Lightburn,  which  held  this 
part  of  the  line,  fell  back  in  some  disorder  about  four  hundred 
yards,  to  a  position  held  by  it  the  night  before,  leaving  the  enemy 
for  a  time  in  possession  of  two  batteries,  one  of  which,  a  twenty- 
pounder  Parrott  battery  of  four  guns,  was  most  valuable  to  us, 
and  separatin''g  General  Woods's  and  General  Harrow's  divisions 
of  the  Fifteenth  Corps,  that  were  on  the  right  and  left  of  the 
railroad.  Being  in  person  close  by  the  spot,  and  appreciating  the 
vast  importance  of  the  connection  at  that  point,  I  ordered  certain 
batteries  of  General  Schofield  to  be  moved  to  a  position  some- 
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what  commanding,  "by  a  left-flank  fire,  and  ordered  an  incessant 
fire  of  shells  on  the  enemj  within  sight  and  the  woods  beyond, 
to  prevent  his  reinforcing.  I  also  sent  orders  to  General  Logan, 
which  he  had  already  anticipated,  to  make  the  Fifteenth  Corps 
regain  its  lost  ground  at  any  cost,  and  instructed  General  Woods, 
supported  by  General  Schofield,  to  use  his  division  and  sweep  the 
parapet  down  from  where  he  held  it  until  he  saved  the  batteries 
and  recovered  the  lost  ground.  The  whole  was  executed  in 
superb  style,  at  times  our  men  and  the  enemy  fighting  across  the 
narrow  parapet,  but  at  last  the  enemy  gave  way,  and  the  Fif- 
teenth Corps  regained  its  position  and  all  the  guns  except  the 
two  advanced  ones,  which  were  out  of  view,  and  had  been  re- 
moved by  the  enemy  within  his  main  work.  With  this  termi-* 
nated  the  battle  of  the  22d,  which  cost  us  3,722  killed,  wounded, 
and  prisoners. 

"I3ut  among  the  dead  was  IMajor-General  McPherson,  whose 
body  was  recovered  and  brought  to  me  in  the  heat  of  battle,  and  I 
had  sent  it  in  charge  of  his  personal  staflT  back  to  Marietta,  on  its 
way  to  his  iSTorthern  home.  He  was  a  noble  youth,  of  striking 
personal  appearance,  of  the  highest  professional  capacity,  and 
with  a  heart  abounding  in  kindness  that  drew  to  him  the  affec- 
tions of  all  men.  His  sudden  death  devolved  the  command  of  the 
Army  of  the  Tennessee  on  the  no  less  brave  and  gallant  General 
Logan,  who  nobly  sustained  his  reputation  and  that  of  his  veteran 
army,  and  avenged  the  death  of  his  comrade  and  commander. 
The  enemy  left  on  the  field  his  dead  and  wounded,  and  about  a 
thousand  well  prisoners.  His  dead  alone  are  computed  by  General 
Logan  at  3,240,  of  which  number  2,200  were  from  actual  count, 
and  of  these  he  delivered  to  the  enemy,  under  a  flag  of  truce 
sent  in  by  him,  (the  enemy,)  800  bodies.  I  entertain  no  doubt 
that  in  the  battle  of  July  22  the  enemy  sustained  an  aggregate 
loss  of  full  eight  thousand  men." 

An  inestimable  loss  fell  upon  the  armies  of  the  United  States  in 
the  death  of  General  McPherson.  As  General  Sherman  says,  with 
a  heart  abounding  in  kindness,  that  drew  to  him  the  affections  of 
all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  he  combined  bravery  second  to 
none,  and  a  sagacity  and  knowledge  of  military  affairs  which  by 
many  was  regarded  as  superior  to  that  even  of  Grant  and  Sher- 
man. How  well  he  was  appreciated  by  these,  his  brother  ofl&cers, 
his  record  will  show. 

General  James  B.  McPherson  was  born  in  Sandusky  County, 
Ohio,  in  November,  1828.  He  entered  West  Point  from  Ohio  in 
1849,  and,  at  the  end  of  that  year,  stood  second  in  his  class.  The 
three  succeeding  years  he  was  flrst  in  his  class,  and  so  graduated  in 
1853,  joining  the  engineer  corps  as  Brevet  Second  Lieutenant. 
Until  September,  1854,  he  was  assistant  instructor  of  practical  en- 
gineering at  the  military  Academy.  From  that  time  till  August, 
1861,  he  was  engaged,  first  on  the  defenses  of  iSTew  York  Harbor, 
next  in  facilitating  the  navigation  of  the  Hudson,  next  in  con- 
structing Fort  Delaware,  and  finally  in  fortifying  Alcatraz  Island, 
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in  San  Francisco  Bay.  He  became  full  Second-Lieutenant  in  De- 
cember, 1854,  and  First-Lieutenant  in  December,  1858,  being  the 
youngest  on  the  list.  In  August,  1861,  he  was  ordered  from  Cal- 
ifornia to  attend  to  the  defenses  of  Boston  Ilarbor.  Soon  after  he 
got  his  captaincy,  dating  from  August,  1861.  In  November,  1861, 
he  became  Aide-de-camp  to  General  Halleck,  with  the  rank  of 
Lieutenant-Colonel,  and  was  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Army  of  the 
Tennessee,  under  Grant,  in  the  reduction  of  Forts  Henry  and  Don- 
elson,  receiving  for  his  service  a  nomination  as  Brevet  Major  of 
Engineers,  to  date  February  16,  1862.  He  was  at  Shiloh,  and  for 
services  there  rendered  was  nominated  for  a  brevet  colonelcy  of 
engineers,  to  date  April  7,  1863.  He  had,  as  Colonel  on  Halleck's 
etaif,  the  chief  engineering  charge  of  the  approaches  to  Corinth, 
which  ended  in  its  evacuation.  On  the  15th  of  May,  1862,  he  be- 
came Brigadier-General  of  volunteers,  and  the  next  month  super- 
intended, with  great  skill,  all  the  military  raih-oads  in  General 
Grant's  department.  He  was  at  luka,  and  again  at  Corinth  in 
October,  1862,  acting  with  so  much  gallantry  as  to  be  promoted  to 
a  major-generalcy,  to  date  from  October  3.  From  that  time  till 
the  close  of  the  siege  of  Vicksburg,  when  his  engineering  powers 
came  into  full  play,  his  career  was  a  course  of  triumph.  General 
Grant  wrote  of  him  : 

He  has  been  with  me  In  every  battle  since  the  commencement  of  the  re- 
bellion, except  Belmont.  At  Forts  Henry  and  Donelson,  Shiloh  and  the 
siege  of  Corinth,  as  a  staff  officer  and  engineer,  his  services  were  conspicu- 
ous and  highly  meritorious.  At  the  second  battle  of  Corinth  his  skill  as  a 
Boldier  was  displayed  in  successfully  carrying  reinforcements  to  the  besieged 
garrison,  when  the  enemy  was  between  him  and  the  point  to  be  reached.  In 
the  advance  through  Central  Mississippi,  General  McPherson  commanded 
one  wing  of  the  army  with  all  the  ability  possible  to  show,  he  having  the 
lead  in  the  advance  and  the  rear  in  retiring.  In  the  campaign  and  siege 
terminating  with  the  fall  of  Vicksburg,  General  McPherson  has  filled  a  con- 
spicuous part.  At  the  battle  of  Port  Gibson,  it  was  under  his  direction 
that  the  enemy  was  driven,  late  in  the  afternoon,  from  a  position  they  had 
succeeded  in  holding  all  day  against  an  obstinate  attack.  His  corps,  the 
advance,  always  under  his  immediate  eye,  were  the  pioneers  in  the  movement 
from  Port  Gibson  to  Hawkinson's  Ferry.  From  the  North  Fork  of  the 
Bayou  Pierre  to  Black  River  it  was  a  constant  skirmish,  the  whole  skillfully 
managed.  The  enemy  was  so  closely  pressed  as  to  be  unable  to  destroy 
their  bridge  of  boats  after  them.  From  Hawkinson's  Ferry  to  Jackson,  the 
Seventeenth  Army  Corps  marched  roads  not  traveled  by  other  troops,  fight- 
ino-  the  entire  battle  of  Raymond  alone ;  and  the  bulk  of  Johnston's  army 
was  fought  by  this  corps,  entirely  under  the  management  of  General  Mc- 
Pherson. At  Champion's  Hill,  the  Seventeenth  Corps  and  General  Mc- 
Pherson were  conspicuous.  All  that  could  be  termed  a  battle  there  was 
fought  by  the  divisions  of  General  McPherson's  corps  and  General  Hovey'a 
division  of  the  Thirteenth  Corps.  In  the  assault  of  the  22d  of  May,  on 
the  fortifications  of  Vicksburg,  and  during  the  entire  siege.  General  Mc- 
Pherson and  his  command  took  unfading  laurels.  He  is  one  of  the  ablest 
engineers  and  most  skillful  generals.  I  would  respectfully,  but  urgently, 
recommend  his  promotion  to  the  position  of  Brigadier-General  in  the  Reg- 
ular Army. 
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Of  course,  McPherson,  with  sucli  a  letter  of  recommendation, 
became  Brigadier-General  in  the  Regular  Army,  His  rank  dates 
from  August  1,  1863.  T%yo  months  later,  he  conducted  a  column 
into  Mississippi,  and  repulsed  the  enemy  at  Canton.  In  February, 
1864,  he  was  second  in  command  to  Sherman,  in  the  latter's  fa- 
mous movable  column,  which  marched  from  Vicksburg  to  Merid- 
ian. Finally,  in  the  campaign  which  we  are  now  describing,  his 
command  was  the  Department  of  the  Tennessee,  including  the  en- 
tire Fifteenth,  Sixteenth,  and  Seventeenth  Corps.  Ilis  "grand 
division,"  so-called,  was  the  flanking  force  which,  moving  rapidly 
on  one  or  the  other  wing,  was  employed  to  force  the  enemy  back 
to  Atlanta.  In  some  respects,  the  burden  of  the  campaign,  next 
under  Sherman,  has  been  on  him.  He  fought  at  Resaca.  The  bat- 
tle near  Dallas  was  wholly  his.  At  Allatoona  and  Gulp  Farm 
he  was  again  distinguished;  was  actively,  though  not  hotly,  en- 
gaged at  Kenesaw,  and,  on  the  17th,  he  cut  the  line  between  Lee 
and  Johnston  by  occupying  Decatur.  Three  days  later  he  fought 
a  severe  battle,  from  which  he  came  out  only  to  fall,  shot  through 
the  lungs,  early  in  the  day  of  Friday,  July  22,  at  the  early  age 
of  thirty-six  years. 

On  the  23d  of  July,  General  Garrard  returned  from  Covington, 
having  succeeded  perfectly  in  his  mission,  and  destroyed  the 
bridges  at  Ulcofauhatchee  and  Yellow  Rivers,  besides  burning  a 
train  of  cars,  a  large  quantity  of  cotton  (2,000  bales),  and  the  de- 
pots of  stores  at  Covington  and  Conyer's  Station,  and  bringing 
in  200  prisoners  and  some  good  horses,  losing  but  two  men,  one 
of  whom  was  killed  by  accident.  Having,  therefore,  sufliciently 
crippled  the  Augusta  road,  and  rendered  it  useless  to  the  enemy, 
Sherman  addressed  himself  to  the  task  of  reaching  the  Macon 
road,  over  which,  of  necessity,  came  the  stores  and  ammunition  that 
alone  maintained  the  rebel  army  in  Atlanta. 

Generals  Schofield  and  Thomas  had  closed  well  up,  holding 
the  enemy  behind  his  inner  intrenchments.  The  Army  of  the 
Tennessee  was  first  ordered  to  prepare  to  vacate  its  line  and  to 
shift  by  the  right  below  Proctor's  Creek,  and  General  Schofield  to 
extend  up  to  the  Augusta  road.  About  the  same  time  General 
Rosseau  had  arrived  from  his  expedition  to  Opelika,  bringing 
about  2,000  good  cavalry,  but,  of  course,  fatigued  by  its  long  and 
rapid  march,  and  ordering  it  to  relieve  General  Stoneman  at  the 
river  about  Sandtown,  General  Stoneman  was  shifted  to  the  left 
flank  by  Sherman,  who  ordered  all  his  cavalry  to  prepare  for  a 
blow  at  the  Macon  road,  simultaneous  with  the  movement  of  the 
Army  of  the  Tennessee  toward  East  Point.  To  accomplish  this, 
Stoneman  had  command  of  his  own  and  Garrard's  cavalry,  making 
an  eftective  force  of  full  5,000  men,  and  McCook  had  command  ot 
his  own  and  the  new  cavalry  brought  up  by  Rosseau,  in  the  ag- 
gregate about  4,000.  These  two  well-appointed  bodies  were  to 
move  in  concert,  the  former  by  the  left  around  Atlanta  to  Mc- 
Donough,  and  the  latter  by  the  right  on  Fayetteville,  and  on  a 
certain  night,  viz.,  July  28,  they  were  to  meet  on  the  Macon  road, 
near  Lovejoy's,  and  destroy  it  in  the  most  effectual  manner.    Both 
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cavalry  expeditions  started  at  the  appointed  time.  General  Stone 
man  dispatched  General  Garrard's  cavalry  to  Flat  Rock,  for  the 
purpose  of  covering  his  own  movement  to  McDonongh ;  but,  in- 
stead of  obeying  his  orders,  which  were  to  attempt  the  release  of 
the  Union  prisoners  at  Macon  and  Anderson  only  after  accom- 
plishing the  main  object  of  the  expedition,  he  went  oft'  toward 
Covington  and  did  not  again  communicate  with  General  Garrard 
at  Flat  Rock.  General  Garrard  remained  there  until  the  29th, 
skirmishing  heavily  with  a  part  of  Wheeler's  cavalry  and  occupy- 
ing their  attention ;  but  hearing  nothing  of  General  Stoneman,  he 
moved  back  to  Conyer's,  where,  learning  that  General  Stoneman 
had  gone  to  Covington,  and  south  on  the  east  side  of  the  Ocmulgee, 
lie  returned  and  resumed  his  position  on  the  left.  General  Stone- 
man kept  to  the  east  of  the  Ocmulgee  to  Clinton,  sending  detach- 
ments oft'  to  the  east,  which  did  a  large  amount  of  damage  to  the 
railroad,  burning  the  bridges  of  Walnut  Creek  and  Oconee,  and 
destroying  a  large  number  of  cars  and  locomotives,  and  with  his 
main  force  appeared  before  Macon.  He  did  not  succeed  in  cross- 
ing the  Ocmulgee  at  Macon,  or  in  approaching  Andersonville,  but 
retired  in  the  direction  whence  he  came,  followed  by  various  de- 
tachments of  mounted  men  under  General  Iverson.  He  soon  be- 
came hemmed  in,  and  gave  consent  to  two-thirds  of  his  force  to 
escape  back  while  he  held  the  enemy  in  check  with  the  remainder, 
about  700  men,  and  a  section  of  light  guns.  One  brigade.  Colonel 
Adams,  came  in  almost  intact.  Another,  commanded  by  Colonel 
Capron,  was  surprised  on  the  way  back  and  scattered;  many  were 
captured  and  killed,  and  the  balance  got  in  mostly  unarmed  and 
afoot,  and  the  General  himself  surrendered  his  small  command. 
His  mistake  was  in  not  making  the  first  concentration  with  Gen- 
erals McCook  and  Garrard  near  Lovejoy's,  according  to  his  orders, 
which  is  yet  unexplained. 

General  McCook,  in  the  execution  of  his  part,  went  down  the 
west  bank  of  the  Chattahoochie  to  near  Rivertown,  where  he  laid 
a  pontoon  bridge  with  which  he  was  provided,  crossed  his  com- 
mand, and  moved  rapidly  on  Palmetto  Station  of  the  West  Point 
road,  where  he  tore  up  a  section  of  track,  leaving  a  regiment  to  cre- 
ate a  diversion  toward  Campbelltown,  which  regiment  fulfilled  its 
duty,  and  returned  to  camp  by  way  of,  and  escorting  back  the 
pontoon  bridge  train.  General  McCook  then  rapidly  moved  to 
Fayetteville,  where  he  found  a  large  number  of  wagons  belonging 
to  the  rebel  army  in  Atlanta.  These  he  burned  to  the  number  of 
500,  killing  800  mules,  and  carrying  along  others,  and  taking  250 
prisoners,  mostly  quartermasters  and  men  belonging  to  the  trains. 
He  then  pushed  for  the  railroad,  reaching  it  at  Lovejoy's  Station 
at  the  time  appointed.  He  burned  the  depot,  tore  up  a  section  of 
the  road,  and  coiitinued  to  work  until  forced  to  leave  oft'  to  de- 
fend himself  against  an  accumulating  force  of  the  enemy.  He 
could  hear  nothing  of  General  Stoneman,  and,  finding  his  progress 
east  too  strongly  opposed,  he  moved  south  and  west,  and  reached 
Newman  on  the  West  Point  road,  where  he  encountered  an  infan- 
try force  fcoming  from  Mississippi  to  Atlanta,  which  had  been 
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stopped  by  the  break  he  had  made  at  Palmetto.  This  force,  with 
the  pursuing  cavalry,  hemmed  him  in,  and  forced  him  to  fight. 
He  was  compelled  to  drop  his  prisoners  and  captures  and  cut  his 
way  out,  losing  some  500  officers  and  men — among  them  a  most 
valuable  officer.  Colonel  Harrison,  who,  when  fighting  his  men  as 
Bkirmishers  on  foot,  was  overcome  and  made  prisoner.  McCook 
cut  his  way  out,  reached  the  Chattahoochie,  crossed,  and  got  to 
Marietta  without  further  loss. 

Pursuant  to  the  general  plan,  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  drew 
out  of  its  lines  near  the  Decatur  road  during  the  night  of  July  26, 
and  on  the  27th  moved  behind  the  rest  of  the  army  to  Proctor's 
Creek,  and  south  to  prolong  the  line  due  south,  facing  east.  On 
that  day,  by  appointment  of  the  President,  Major-General  How- 
ard assumed  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  and  had  the 
general  supervision  of  the  movement,  which  was  made  en  echelon^ 
General  Dodge's  corps  (Sixteenth)  on  the  left,  nearest  the  enemy ; 
General  Blair's  corps  (Seventeenth)  next  to  come  up  on  its  right, 
and  General  Logan's  corps  (Fifteenth)  to  come  up  on  its  right  and 
refused  as  a  flank,  the  whole  to  gain  as  mucli. ground  due  south 
from  the  flank  already  established  on  Proctor's  Creek  as  was  con- 
sistent with  a  proper  strength.  General  Dodge's  men  got  into  line 
on  the  evening  of  the  27th,  and  General  Blair's  came  into  line 
on  his  right,  early  on  the  morning  of  the  28th,  his  right  reaching 
an  old  meeting-house  called  Ezra  Church,  near  some  large  open 
fields  by  the  Poor-house,  on  a  road  known  as  the  Bell's  Ferry  or 
Lickskillet  road.  Here  the  Fifteenth  Corps  (General  Logan's) 
joined  on  and  refused  along  a  ridge  well  wooded,  which  partially 
commanded  a  view  over  the  same  fields.  About  10  A.  M.  all  the 
army  was  in  position,  and  the  men  were  busy  in  throwing  up 
the  accustomed  piles  of  rails  and  logs,  which,  after  awhile,  assumed 
the  form  of  a  parapet. 

On  the  afternoon  of  this  day,  the  24th  of  July,  1864,  Hood's 
third  attack  on  Sherman's  lines  took  place,  in  which  he  was  again 
repulsed  with  a  heavy  loss.  We  give  General  Sherman's  account 
of  this  bloody  fight,  as  well  as  of  the  operations  which  succeeded 
it,  in  his  own  words.     General  Sherman  says,  in  his  report : 

"  Wishing  to  be  well  prepared  to  defeat  the  enemy  if  he  repeated 
his  game  of  the  22d,  I  had,  the  night  before,  ordered  General 
Davis's  division  of  General  Palmer's  corps,  which,  by  the  move- 
ment of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  had  been  left,  as  it  were, 
in  the  reserve,  to  move  down  to  Turner's  Ferry,  and  thence  to- 
ward Whitehall  or  East  Point,  aiming  to  reach  the  flank  of  Gen- 
eral Howard's  new  line,  hoping  that,  in  case  of  an  attack,  this  di- 
vision would,  in  turn,  catch  the  attacking  force  in  flank  or  rear,  at 
an  unexpected  moment.  I  explained  it  to  General  Howard,  and 
bade  him  expect  the  arrival  of  such  a  force  in  case  of  battle.  In- 
deed I  expected  to  hear  the  fire  of  its  skirmishers  by  noon.  Gen- 
eral Davis  was  sick  that  day,  and  Brigadier-Gteneral  Morgan  com- 
manded the  division,  which  had  marched  early  for  Turner's  Ferry, 
but  many  of  the  roads  laid  down  on  our  maps  did  not  exist  at  all, 
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and  General  Morgan  was  delayed  thereby.  I  rode  back  to  make 
more  particular  inquiries  as  to  this  division,  and  had  just  reached 
General  Davis's  head-quarters  at  Proctor's  Creek,  when  I  heard 
musketry  open  heavily  on  the  right.  The  enemy  had  come  out  of 
Atlanta  by  the  Bell's  Ferry  road,  and  formed  his  masses  in  the  open 
fields  behind  a  swell  of  ground,  and  after  the  artillery  firing  I  have 
described,  advanced  in  parallel  lines  directly  against  the  Fifteenth 
Corps,  expecting  to  catch  that  flank  in  air.  Ilis  advance  was 
magnificent,  but  founded  in  an  error  that  cost  him  sadly,  for  our 
men  coolly  and  deliberately  cut  down  his  men,  and,  spite  of  the 
efibrts  of  the  rebel  officers,  his  ranks  broke  and  fled.  But  they 
were  rallied  again  and  again,  as  often  as  six  times  at  some  points, 
and  a  few  of  the  rebel  oflicers  and  men  reached  our  lines  of  rail- 
piles  onl}'  to  be  killed  or  hauled  over  as  prisoners. 

"  These  assaults  occurred  from  noon  until  about  4  P.  M.,  when 
the  enemy  disappeared,  leaving  his  dead  and  wounded  in  our 
hands.  As  many  as  642  dead  were  counted  and  buried,  and  still 
others  are  known  to  have  been  buried  which  were  not  counted  by 
the  regularly  detailed  burial  parties. 

"  General  Logan  on  this  occasion  was  conspicuous  as  on  the  22d, 
his  corps  being  chiefly  engaged ;  but  General  Howard  had  drawn 
from  the  other  corps  (Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth)  certain  reserves 
which  were  near  at  hand  but  not  used.  Our  entire  loss  is  reported 
less  than  600,  whereas  that  of  the  enemy  in  killed  and  wounded 
is  not  less  than  5,000.  Had  General  Davis's  division  come  up  on 
the  Bell's  Ferry  road,  as  I  calculated,  at  any  time  before  4  o'clock, 
what  was  simply  a  complete  repulse  would  have  been  a  disastrous 
rout  to  the  enemy;  but  I  can  not  attribute  the  failure  to  want  of 
energy  or  intelligence,  and  must  charge  it,  like  many  other  things 
in  this  campaign,  to  the  peculiar  tangled  nature  of  the  forests  and 
absence  of  roads  that  would  admit  the  rapid  movement  of  troops. 

"  This  aftair  terminated  all  efforts  of  the  enemy  to  check  our 
extensions  by  the  flank,  which  afterward  proceeded  with  compar- 
ative ease,  but  he  met  our  extensions  to  the  south  by  rapid  and 
well-constructed  forts  and  rifle-pits,  built  between  us  and  the  rail- 
road to  and  below  East  Point,  remaining  perfectly  on  the  defen- 
sive. 

"  Finding  that  the  right  flank  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee 
did  not  rea'ch,  I  was  forced  to  shift  General  Schofield  to  that  flank 
also,  and  afterward  General  Palmer's  corps  of  General  Thomas's 
army.     General  Schofield  moved  from  the  left  on  the  1st  of  Au- 

fust,  and  General  Palmer's  corps  followed  at  once,  taking  a  line 
elow  IJtoy  Creek,  and  General  Schofield  prolonged  it  to  a  point 
near  East  Point.  The  enemy  made  no  ofiensive  opposition,  but 
watched  our  movements  and  extended  his  lines  and  parapets  ac- 
cojdingly. 

"About  this  time  several  changes  in  important  commands  oc- 
curred, which  should  be  noted.  General  Hooker,  oflended  that  Gen- 
eral Howard  was  preferred  to  him  as  the  successor  of  General  Mc- 
Pherson,  resigned  his  command  of  the  Twentieth  Corps,  to  which 
GQneral  Slocum  was  appointed;  but  he  was  at  Vicksburg,  and 
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until  he  joined,  the  command  of  the  corps  devolved  on  General 
H.  S.  "Williams,  who  handled  it  admirably.  General  Palmer  also 
resigned  the  command  of  the  Fourteenth  Corps,  and  General  Jeff. 
C.  Davis  was  appointed  to  his  place.  Major-General  D.  S.  Stanley 
had  succeeded  General  Howard  in  the  command  of  the  Fourth 
Corps. 

"From  the  2d  to  the  5th  we  continued  to  extend  to  the  right, 
demonstrating  strongly  on  the  left  and  along  our  whole  line.  Gen- 
eral Reiley's  brigade  of  General  Cox's  division,  General  Schofield's 
army,  on  the  5th,  tried  to  break  through  the  enemy's  line,  about  a 
mile  below  Utoy  Creek,  but  failed  to  carry  the  position,  losing 
about  400  men,  who  were  caught  in  the  entanglements  and  abattis; 
but  the  next  day  the  position  Avas  turned  by  General  Hascall,  and 
General  Schofield  advanced  his  whole  line  close  up  to  and  facing 
the  enemy  below  Utoy  Creek,  Still,  he  did  not  gain  the  desired 
foothold  on  either  the  West  Point  or  Macon  Railroad.  The  en- 
emy's line  at  that  time  must  have  been  near  fifteen  miles  long, 
extending  from  near  Decatur  to  below  East  Point.  This  he  was 
enabled  to  do  by  the  use  of  a  large  force  of  State  militia,  and  his 
position  was  so  masked  by  the  shape  of  the  ground  that  we  were 
unable  to  discover  the  weak  parts. 

"I  had  become  satisfied  that,  to  reach  the  Macon  road,  and 
thereby  control  the  supplies  for  Atlanta,  I  would  have  to  move 
the  whole  army ;  but  before  beginning,  I  ordered  down  from  Chat- 
tanooga four  four-and-a-half-iuch  rifled  guns,  to  try  their  effect. 
These  arrived  on  the  10th,  and  were  put  to  work  night  and  day, 
and  did  execution  on  the  city,  causing  frequent  fires,  and  creating 
confusion,  yet  the  enemy  seemed  determined  to  hold  his  forts, 
even  if  the  city  were  destroyed.  On  the  16th  of  August,  I  made 
my  Orders  No.  57,  prescribing  the  mode  and  manner  of  executing 
the  grand  movement  by  the  right  flank,  to  begin  on  the  18th.  This 
movement  contemplated  the  withdrawal  of  the  Twentieth  Corps 
(General  Williams)  to  the  intrenched  position  at  the  Chattahoo- 
chie  Bridge,  and  the  march  of  the  main  army  to  the  West  Point 
Railroad,  near  Fairborn,  and  afterward  to  the  Macon  road,  at  or 
near  Jonesboro,  with  our  wagons  loaded  with  provisions  for  fif- 
teen days.  About  the  time  of  the  publication  of  these  orders,  I 
learned  that  Wheeler,  with  a  large  mounted  force  of  the  enemy, 
variously  estimated  from  6,000  to  10,000  men,  had  passed  around 
by  the  east  and  north,  and  had  made  his  appearance  on  our  lines 
of  communication,  near  Adairsville,  and  had  succeeded  in  cap- 
turing nine  hundred  of  our  beef  cattle,  and  had  made  a  break  of 
the  railroad  near  Calhoun.  I  could  not  have  asked  any  thing 
better,  for  I  had  provided  well  against  such  a  contingency,  and 
this  detachment  left  me  superior  to  the  enemy  in  cavalry.  I  sus- 
pended the  execution  of  my  orders  for  the  time  being,  and  or- 
dered General  Kilpatrick  to  make  up  a  well-appointed  force  of 
about  5,000  cavalry,  and  to  move  from  his  camp  about  Sandtown, 
during  the  night  of  the  18th,  to  the  West  Point  road,  and  break 
it  good  near  Fairborn ;  then  to  proceed  across  to  the  Macon  road, 
and  tear  it  up  thoroughly,  to  avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  the  enemy's 
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infantry,  but  to  attack  any  cavalry  lie  could  find.  I  thought  this 
cavalry  would  save  the  necessity  of  moving  the  main  army  across, 
and  that,  in  case  of  his  success,  it  would  leave  me  in  better  posi- 
tion to  take  full  advantage  of  the  result.' 

"  General  Kilpatrick  got  off  at  the  time  appointed,  and  broke  the 
West  Point  road,  and  afterward  reached  the  Macon  road  at  Jones- 
boro,  where  he  whipped  Ross's  cavalry  and  got  possession  of  the 
railroad,  which  he  held  for  five  hours,  damaging  it  considerably; 
but  a  brigade  of  the  enemy's  infantry,  which  had  been  dispatched 
below  Jouesboro,  in  cars,  was  run  back,  and  disembarked,  and, 
with  Jackson's  rebel  cavalry,  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  con- 
tinue his  work.  He  drew  otf  to  the  east,  and  made  a  circuit,  and 
struck  the  railroad  at  Lovejoy's  Station,  but  was  again  threatened 
by  the  enemy,  who  moved  on  shorter  lines,  when  he  charged 
through  their  cavalry,  taking  many  prisoners,  of  which  he  brought 
in  seventy,  and  captured  a  four-gun  battery,  which  he  destroj^ed, 
except  one  gun,  which  he  brought  in.  He  estimated  the  damage 
done  to  the  road  as  enough  to  interrupt  its  use  for  ten  days,  after 
which  he  returned  by  a  circuit  north-east,  reaching  Decatur  on 
the  22d.  After  an  interview  with  General  Kilpatrick,  I  was  sat- 
isfied that  whatever  damage  he  had  done  would  not  produce  the  re- 
sult desired,  and  I  renewed  my  orders  for  the  movement  of  the  whole 
army.  This  involved  the  necessity  of  raising  the  siege  of  Atlanta, 
taking  the  field  with  our  main  force,  and  using  it  against  the 
communications  of  Atlanta,  instead  of  against  its  intrenchments. 
All  the  army  commanders  were  at  once  notified  to  send  their  sur- 
plus wagons,  incumbrances  of  all  kinds,  and  sick  back  to  our  in- 
trenched position  at  the  bridge,  and  that  the  movement  would 
begin  during  the  night  of  the  25th.  Accordingly,  all  things  being 
ready,  the  Fourth  Corps  (General  Stanley)  drew  out  of  its  lines 
on  our  extreme  left,  and  marched  to  a  position  below  Proctor's 
Creek.  The  Twentieth  Corps  (General  Williams)  moved  back  to 
the  Chattahoochie.  This  movement  was  made  without  loss,  save 
a  few  things  left  in  our  camps  by  thoughtless  officers  or  men. 
The  night  of  the  26th  the  movement  continued,  the  Army  of 
the  Tennessee  drawing  out  and  moving  rapidly  by  a  circuit 
well  toward  Sandtown  and  across  Camp  Creek,  the  Army  of  the 
Cumberland  below  Utoy  Creek,  General  Schofield  remaining  in 
position.  This  was  effected  with  the  loss  of  but  a  single  man 
in  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  wounded  by  a  shell  from  the  en- 
emy. The  third  movement  brought  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee 
on  the  West  Point  Railroad,  above  Fairborn,  the  Army  of  the 
Cumberland  about  Red  Oak,  and  General  Schofield  closed  in  near 
Digs  and  Mins.  I  then  ordered  one  day's  work  to  be  expended 
in  destroying  that  railroad,  and  it  was  done  with  a  will.  Twelve 
and  one-half  miles  were  destroyed,  the  ties  burned,  and  the  iron 
rails  heated  and  tortured  by  the  utmost  ingenuity  of  old  hands 
at  the  work.  Several  cuts  were  filled  up  with  the  trunks  of  trees, 
with  logs,  rock,  and  earth,  intermingled  with  loaded  shells,  pre- 
pared as  torpedoes,  to  explode  in  case  of  an  attempt  to  clear  them 
out.    Having  personally  inspected  this  work,  and  satisfied  with 
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its  execution,  I  ordered  the  whole  army  to  move  the  next  day, 
eastward,  by  several  roads — General  Howard  on  the  right  toward 
Jonesboro,  General  Thomas  the  center,  by  Shoal  Creek  Church 
to  Couch's  on  the  Decatur  and  Fayetteville  road,  and  General 
Schofield  on  the  left,  about  Morrow's  Mills.  An  inspection  of  the 
map  will  show  the  strategic  advantages  of  this  position.  The 
railroad  from  Atlanta  to  Macon  follows  substantially  the  ridge  or 
"  divide "  between  the  waters  of  Flint  and  Ocmulgee  rivers,  and 
from  East  Point  to  Jonesboro  makes  a  wide  bend  to  the  east. 
Therefore  the  position  I  have  described,  which  had  been  well 
studied  on  paper,  was  my  first  "objective."  It  gave  me  "interior 
lines,"  something  our  enemy  had  enjoyed  too  long,  and  I  was 
anxious  for  once  to  get  the  inside  track,  and  therefore  my  haste 
and  desire  to  secure  it." 

"  The  several  columns  moved  punctually  on  the  morning  of  the 
29th.  General  Thomas,  on  the  center,  encountered  little  opposi- 
tion or  difficulty,  save  what  resulted  from  the  narrow  roads,  and 
reached  his  position  at  Couch's  early  in  the  afternoon.  General 
Schofield  Being  closer  to  the  enemy,  who  still  clung  to  East  Point, 
moved  cautiously  on  a  small  circle  around  that  point,  and  came  into 
position  toward  Rough-and-Ready ;  and  General  Howard,  having 
the  outer  circle,  had  a  greater  distance  to  move.  He  encountered 
cavalry,  which  he  drove  rapidly  to  the  crossing  of  Shoal  Creek, 
where  the  enemy  also  had  artillery.  Here  a  short  delay  occurred, 
and  some  cannonading  and  skirmishing,  but  General  Howard 
started  them  again,  and  kept  them  moving,  passed  the  Renfro 
place  on  the  Decatur  road,  which  was  the  point  indicated  for  him 
in  the  orders  of  that  day,  but  he  wisely  and  well  kept  on,  and 
pushed  on  toward  Jonesboro,  saved  the  bridge  across  Flint  River, 
and  did  not  halt  until  darkness  compelled  him,  within  half  a  mile 
of  Jonesboro.  Here  he  rested  for  the  night,  and  on  the  morning 
of  August  31,  finding  himself  in  the  presence  of  a  heavy  force 
of  the  enemy,  he  deployed  the  Fifteenth  Corps,  and  disposed  the 
Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  on  its  flanks.  The  men  covered  their 
front  with  the  usual  parapet,  and  were  soon  prepared  to  act 
offensively  or  defensively,  as  the  case  called  for. 

"I  was  that  night  with  General  Thomas  at  Couch's,  and  aa 
soon  as  I  learned  that  General  Howard  had  passed  Renfro's,  I  di- 
rected General  Thomas  to  send  to  that  place  a  division  of  Gen- 
eral Jefferson  C.  Davis's  corps,  to  move  General  Stanley's  corps, 
in  connection  with  General  Schofield's,  toward  Rough-and-Ready, 
and  then  to  send  forward  due  east  a  strong  detachment  of  Gen-^ 
eral  Davis's  corps  to  feel  for  the  railroad.  General  Schofield  waa 
also  ordered  to  move  boldly  forward,  and  strike  the  railroad  near 
Rough-and-Ready.  These  movements  were  progressing  during 
the  31st,  when  the  enemy  came  out  of  his  works  at  Jonesboro 
and  attacked  General  Howard,  in  position  described.  General 
Howard  was  admirably  situated  to  receive  him,  and  repulsed  the 
attack  thoroughly.  The  enemy  attacked  with  Lee's  and  Hardee's 
corps,  and,  after  a  contest  of  over  two  hours,  withdrew,  leaving 
over  400  dead  on  the  ground,  and  his  wounded,  of  which  about 
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800  were  left  in  Jonesboro,  could  not  have  been  much  less  than 
twenty-five  hundred.  Hearing  the  sound  of  battle  at  Jonesboro, 
about  noon,  orders  were  renewed  to  push  the  other  movements  on 
the  left  and  center,  and,  about  4  P.  M.,  the  reports  arrived  simulta- 
neously that  .General  Howard  had  thoroughly  repulsed  the  enemy 
at  Jonesboro;  that  General  Schofield  had  reached  the  railroad  a 
mile  below  liough-and-Ready  and  was  working  up  the  road, 
breaking  it  as  he  went;  that  General  Stanley  of  General  Thomas's 
Army  had  also  got  the  road  below  General  Schofield  and  was  de- 
stroying its  working  south,  and  that  General  Baird  of  General 
Davis's  corps  had  struck  it  still  lower  down,  within  four  miles  of 
Jonesboro. 

"  Orders  were  at  once  given  for  all  the  army  to  turn  on  Jones- 
boro, General  Howard  to  keep  the  enemy  busy,  while  General 
Thomas  should  move  down  from  the  north,  with  General  Scho- 
field on  his  left.  I  also  ordered  the  troops  as  they  moved  down 
to  continue  the  thorough  destruction  of  the  railroad,  because  we 
had  it  then,  and  I  did  not  know  but  that  events  might  divert  our 
attention.  General  Garrard's  cavalry  was  directed  to  watch  the 
down  the  west  bank  of  the  Flint,  with  instructions  to  attack  or 
roads  to  our  rear,  the  north.  General  Kilpatrick  was  sent  south, 
threaten  the  railroad  below  Jonesboro.  I  expected  the  whole 
army  would  close  down  on  Jonesboro  by  noon  of  the  1st  of  Sep- 
tember. General  Davis's  corps,  having  a  shorter  distance  to  travel, 
was  on  time,  and  deployed,  facing  south,  his  right  in  connection 
with  General  Howard,  and  his  left  on  the  railroad.  General 
Stanley  and  General  Schofield  were  coming  down  along  the 
Kough-and-Ready  road,  and  along  the  railroad,  breaking  it  as 
they  came.  When  General  Davis  joined  to  General  Howard, 
General  Blair's  corps,  on  General  Howard's  left,  was  thrown  in  re- 
serve, and  was  immediately  sent  well  to  the  right  below  Jones- 
boro, to  act  against  that  flank  along  with  General  Kilpatrick'a 
cavalry.  About  4  P.  M.  General  Davis  was  all  ready,  and  as- 
saulted the  enemy's  lines  across  open  fields,  carrying  them  very 
handsomely,  and  taking  as  prisoners  the  greater  part  of  Govan's 
brigade,  including  its  commander,  with  two  four-gun  batteries. 
Repeated  orders  were  sent  to  Generals  Stanley  and  Schofield  to 
hurry  up,  but  the  diflacult  nature  of  the  country  and  the  absence 
of  roads  are  the  reasons  assigned  why  these  troops  did  not  get  well 
into  position  for  attack  before  night  rendered  further  operations 
impossible.  Of  course,  the  next  morning  the  enemy  was  gone,  and 
had  retreated  south.  About  2  o'clock  that  night  the  sounds  of 
heavy  explosions  were  heard  in  the  direction  of  Atlanta,  distance 
about  twenty  miles,  with  a  succession  of  minor  explosions,  and 
what  seemed  like  the  rapid  firing  of  cannon  and  musketry.  These 
continued  for  about  an  hour,  and  again  about  4  A.  M.  occurred 
another  series  of  similar  discharges,  apparently  nearer  us,  and  these 
sounds  could  be  accounted  for  on  no  other  hypothesis  than  of  a 
night  attack  on  Atlanta  by  General  Slocum,  or  the  blowing  up  of 
the  enemy's  magazines.  Nevertheless,  at  daybreak,  on  finding  the 
enemy  gone  from  his  lines  at  Jonesboro,  I  ordered  a  general  pur- 
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BTiit  south,  General  Thomas  following  to  the  left  of  the  railroad. 
General  Howard  on  its  right,  and  General  Schofield  keeping  off 
ahout  two  miles  to  the  east.  "We  overtook  the  enemy  again  near 
Lovejoy's  Station,  in  a  strong  intrenched  position,  with  his  flanks 
well  protected  behind  a  branch  of  Walnut  Creek  to  the  right,  and 
a  confluent  of  the  Flint  River  to  the  left.  "We  pushed  close  up  and 
reconnoitered  the  ground,  and  found  he  had  evidently  halted  to 
cover  his  communication  with  the  McDonough  and  Fayetteville 
road. 

"^Rumors  began  to  arrive,  through  prisoners  captured,  that  At- 
lanta had  been  abandoned  during  the  night  of  the  1st  September; 
that  Ilood  had  blown  up  his  ammunition  trains,  which  accounted 
for  the  sounds  so  plainly  heard  by  us,  and  which  were  yet  unex- 
plained ;  that  Stewart's  corps  was  then  retreating  toward  Mc- 
Donough, and  that  the  militia  had  gone  off  toward  Covington.  It 
was  then  too  late  to  interpose  and  prevent  their  escape,  and  I  was 
satisfied  with  the  substantial  success  already  gained.  Accordingly, 
I  ordered  the  work  of  destroying  railroad  to  cease,  and  the  troops 
to  be  held  in  hand  ready  for  any  movement  that  further  informa- 
tion from  Atlanta  might  warrant. 

"General  Jeff.  C.  Davis's  corps  had  been  left  above  Jonesboro, 
and  General  Garrard's  cavalry  was  still  further  back,  and  the  latter 
"was  ordered  to  send  back  to  Atlanta  and  ascertain  the  exact  truth 
and  the  real  situation  of  affairs.  But  the  same  night — viz.,  of 
September  4 — a  courier  arrived  from  General  Slocum,  report- 
ing the  fact  that  the  enemy  had  evacuated  Atlanta,  blown  up 
seven  trains  of  cars,  and  had  retreated  on  the  McDonough  road. 
General  Slocum  had  entered  and  taken  possession  on  the  2d  of 
September. 

"The  object  of  my  movement  against  the  railroad  was,  there- 
fore, already  reached  and  concluded,  and,  as  it  was  idle  to  pursue 
our  enemy  in  that  wooded  country  with  a  view  to  his  capture,  I 
gave  orders  on  the  4th  for  the  army  to  prepare  to  move  back  slowly 
to  Atlanta.  On  the  5th  we  drew  back  to  the  vicinity  of  Jones- 
boro, five  miles,  where  we  remained  a  day.  On  the  7th  we  moved 
to  Rough -and-Ready,  seven  miles,  and  the  next  day  to  the  camps 
selected,  viz.:  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland  grouped  round  about 
Atlanta,  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  about  East  Point,  and  that 
of  the  Ohio  at  Decatur." 

Thus  was  rounded  into  completion  another  of  the  great  cam 
paigns  which  will  make  the  war  of  the  great  rebellion  the  sub- 
ject for  interesting  study  for  all  time  to  come.  The  victorious 
march  from  Chattanooga  to  Atlanta  was  a  military  operation 
whose  successful  close  would  have  turned  the  heads  of  the  French, 
and  revived  in  them  hopes  of  universal  conquest  and  dominion.  It 
was  made  through  a  country  presenting  prodigious  natural  obsta- 
cles, suflicient  to  deter  a  general  of  average  qualities,  and  these 
natural  defenses  the  enemy  had  strengthened  by  a  series  of  re- 
markable works,  before  each  of  which  some  generals  would  have 
paused  to  lay  siege.     But  the  dauntless  steadiness,  the  rare  sol- 
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dierly  qualities  of  our  iN'orthern  troops,  utilized  by  a  commander 
whose  capacity  is  equal  to  any  occasion,  sufiiced  to  overcome  every 
difficulty. 
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Aifairs  on  the  Gulf.  Red  River  Expedition  under  Banks,  Smith,  and  Porter.  Fort  de 
Russey  taken  by  Smith.  Alexandria  Surrenders.  Junction  of  Banks  and  Smith. 
Fight  at  Cane  River.  Battle  at  Pleasant  Hill.  Retreat  of  Banks  and  Smith  to 
Alexandria.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Bailey  saves  Porter's  Fleet  by  building  a  Dam  at 
Alexandria.  General  Steele's  Movement  from  Little  Rock  co-operative  with  the  Red 
River  Expedition.  General  Canby  appointed  to  the  Command  of  all  the  Troops 
West  of  the  Mississippi.     Banks  returns  to  New  Orleans. 

In  the  early  part  of  1864,  another  expedition  to  Texas,  via  Red 
River  country,  was  determined  on.  General  Banks  was  to  march 
up  toward  Alexandria  through  the  Teche  region,  while  General 
A.  J.  Smith  would  start  from  Vicksburg  down  the  Mississippi  and 
up  the  Red  River,  to  form  a  junction  with  Banks  at  the  same 
point.  A  co-operative  movement  was  to  be  undertaken  by  Gen- 
eral Steele  from  Little  Rock. 

General  Smith  started  from  Vicksburg  on  the  10th  of  March. 
On  that  night  the  scene  on  the  Mississippi  River,  opposite  Vicks- 
burg, was  sublime.  From  the  deck  of  the  flag-shij)  of  the  expe- 
dition went  up  the  long,  shrill  whistle,  the  signal  for  departure, 
which  was  immediately  answered  by  the  immense  fleet,  each 
steamer's  whistle  screaming  a  reply  "All  ready,"  in  notes  ranging 
from  C  sharp  to  B  flat.  In  five  minutes'  time  the  gigantic  flotilla 
was  in  motion,  the  variegated  lights  swinging  to  and  fro  from  the 
mast-heads,  while  the  crowded  decks  glistened  with  loyal  bayo- 
nets, and  the  cabin  windows  reflected  a  brilliant  light  upon  the 
rushing  waters.  Add  to  this  picture  the  lively  music  of  several 
brass  bands,  the  cheering  of  the  soldiers,  eager  for  the  approaching 
conflict,  and  their  simple  shelter  tents  spread  in  miniature  encamp- 
ments on  the  upper  decks  of  the  steamers,  while  from  the  monster 
black  chimneys  the  sparks  fell  in  golden  showers  over  the  whole 
scene,  and  perhaps  a  slight  idea  will  be  conveyed  of  the  romantic 
beauty  of  this  rare  war  spectacle. 

The  expedition  was  composed  of  the  following  troops:  First  di- 
vision. Sixteenth  Army  Corps — 47th  Illinois,  8th  Wisconsin,  5th 
Minnesota,  35th  Iowa,  and  33d  Missouri;  3d  division.  Sixteenth 
Army  Corps — 58th  Illinois,  89th  Indiana,  9th  Indiana  battery, 
119th  Illinois,  14th  Iowa,  49th  Illinois,  27th  Iowa,  24th  Missouri, 
32d  Iowa,  3d  Indiana  battery,  117th  Illinois,  and  the  178th  JSTew 
York.  From  the  Seventeenth  Army  Corps  were  the  1st  and  4th. 
divisions,  comprising  the  3d  Iowa,  33d  Wisconsin,  41st  Illinois, 
58th  Ohio,  14th  Wisconsin,  81st  Illinois,  company  M,  1st  Missouri 
light  artillery,  and  the  95th  Illinois. 
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On  the  afternoon  of  the  11th,  the  transports  conveying  these 
troops  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  Red  River,  where  Admiral  Porter's 
formidable  fleet  of  twenty  gunboats  were  in  readiness  to  accom- 
pany the  land  forces  up  the  river.  On  Saturday  the  fleet  steamed 
Tip  Old  River  at  an  early  hour,  passing  by  the  mouth  of  Red  River 
into  the  Atchafalaya  River,  and  late  in  the  afternoon  anchored  at 
Semmesport,  or  rather  the  rums  of  what  once  was  Semmesport. 
At  sunset  the  scene  was  one  ot  rare  beauty  and  magnificence,  and 
it  is  doubtful  if  a  finer  marine  spectacle  was  ever  witnessed.  The 
gorgeous  tints  of  the  declining  sun  gilded  the  picture,  while  the 
grim  and  somber  iron-clads  rested  quietly  on  the  surface  of  the 
water,  their  black  "dogs  of  iron"  poking  their  noses  from  out  each 
scowling  port-hole,  while  in  the  center  of  the  picture  stood  motion- 
less Admiral  Porter's  monster  floating  naval  palace  of  war,  the 
Black  Hawk,  forming  a  prominent  object,  with  its  peculiar  mourn- 
ful colors.  Puny  little  snorting  steam-tugs  shot  to  and  fro,  shriek- 
ing and  pufiing,  with  their  dispatches,  while  in  strange  contrast 
were  the  delicate  river  steamers,  loaded  to  the  water's  edge  with 
"  b^ue  coats,"  their  decks  adorned  with  regimental  flags,  golden 
eagles,  and  other  national  devices. 

On  Sunday,  the  13th,  General  Smith  disembarked  a  portion  of 
his  troops,  and  sent  a  brigade,  under  command  of  General  Mower, 
to  reconnoiter  in  the  vicinity  of  Yellow  Bayou,  where  the  enemy 
had  partially  erected  quite  a  strong  fort  at  the  intersection  of  Bayou 
de  Glace  and  Yellow  Bayou.  General  Mower's  advance  exchanged 
a  few  shots  with  a  portion  of  General  Scurry's  rebel  brigade  rear- 
guard. The  rebels  had  abandoned  their  comfortable  camp  in 
the  greatest  haste,  leaving  large  quantities  of  commissary  stores, 
camp  equipage,  and  a  number  of  tents  behind  them.  A  party  of 
seven  statf  officers  galloped  on  ahead  of  the  infantry  advance,  and 
chased  thirty  rebel  cavalrymen  several  miles,  capturing  four  or  five 
prisoners  and  a  few  wagons.  These  chivalrous  cavalrymen  fled 
before  three  armed  men,  the  balance  of  the  staff  being  unarmed. 

At  daylight  on  Monday  morning,  the  march  Avas  resumed,  after 
the  troops  had  marched  fifteen  miles  on  Sunday,  and  enjoyed  two 
hours'  repose.  Mower's  advance  pressed  the  rear^guard  of  the  re- 
treating foe  very  closely,  notwithstanding  they  had  gained  twenty- 
eight  hours'  start  of  his  troops.  General  Smith  resolved  to  push 
the  enemy,  and  thereby  prevent  him  from  concentrating  in  any 
order.  lie  marched  rapidly  through  the  neat  little  French  villages 
of  Mancheron  and  Cocoaville,  reaching  the  pretty  town  of  Marks- 
ville  at  3  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  Monday,  March  14.  The 
post-office  was  searched  for  contraband  information,  but  it  was 
found  depleted,  not  a  letter  or  paper  remaining.  Although  Gen- 
eral Smith  had  marched  his  men  twenty-one  miles  since  Sunday 
niglit,  without  halting  long  enough  to  allow  them  to  make  their 
coflee,  and  this  march  over  dusty  roads,  with  quite  warm  weather, 
yet  he  determined  at  once  to  finish  up  the  good  day's  work  by  as- 
saulting the  enemy  behind  his  formidable  fortifications. 

To  accomplish  this  bold  undertaking,  four  miles  more  must  be 
traversed  before  Fort  de  Russey  was  reached.     General  Mower, 
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commanding  the  1st  and  3d  divisions  of  tlie  Sixteenth  Corps,  was 
ordered  forward  at  "  double-quick,"  to  open  the  engagement.  He 
immediately  deployed  the  14th  Iowa  regiment,  Colonel  Shaw,  then 
under  command  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  JSTewbold,  as  skirmishers. 
This  regiment  was  the  first  to  draw  the  tire  of  the  enemy,  which 
cjpened  on  them  quite  vigorously  as  they  boldly  advanced  to  a  long 
line  of  rifle-pits  on  the  right  wing.  General  Mower  at  once  or- 
dered Colonel  W.  T.  Shaw,  commanding  the  2d  brigade  of  the  3d 
division,  to  advance  rapidly  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  road,  which 
was  raked  by  a  severe  artillery  fire.  The  14th,  22d,  and  32d  Iowa, 
and  24th  JSIissouri,  were  engaged  in  quite  a  brisk  musketry  fire  for 
nearly  two  hours,  during  which  time  the  sharp-shooters  had  suc- 
ceeded in  silencing  one  of  the  enemy's  thirty-two-pounders,  which 
threatened  considerable  trouble  on  the  left. 

At  half-past  5  o'clock.  General  Mower  ordered  the  storming  of 
the  fort,  and,  with  prolonged  cheers,  the  gallant  men  rushed  bravely 
an  to  the  ahnost  impassable  ditches,  defended  by  abattis  strongly 
fastened  to  the  ground,  rendering  it  almost  impregnable.  But  the 
veteran  troops  composin'g  General  Smith's  command  overcame  all 
obstacles,  and  soon  the  IJnion  flag  was  waving  over  the  bastions 
of  Fort  de  Russey. 

The  rebels  had  been  hard  at  work  for  nearly  twelve  months  for- 
tifying this  point,  intending  to  control  the  passage  of  Red  River. 
The  attack  was  most  untimely  for  them,  for,  if  left  unmolested  for 
three  months  longer,  the}''  would  have  erected  such  a  formidable 
barrier  as  would  have  defied  the  eflbrts  of  30,000  men  to  capture 
the  fort  by  assault.  Immense  quantities  of  finished  lumber,  ammu- 
nition, and  commissary  stores  Avere  arriving  daily.  Among  other 
curiosities  was  an  extensive  bomb-proof  store-house,  extending 
several  hundred  feet  under  ground,  and  which  was  nearly  finished. 
Provisions  sufiicient  to  last  a  large  garrison  several  weeks,  consist- 
ing of  bacon,  corn,  "  hard-tack,"  beans,  potatoes,  sugar,  molasses, 
and  a  limited  supply  of  salt,  were  foui^l,  and  speedily  confiscated. 

General  A.  J.  Smith,  after  dismantling  the  fort,  and  blowing  up 
the  powder  magazine,  marched  toward  Alexandria,  where  his  ad- 
vance guard  arrived  on  the  16th  of  March;  and  on  the  19th  he 
was  in  communication  with  General  Banks,  whose  advance  had 
been  greatly  retarded  by  heavy  rains. 

On  the  21st  of  March,  a  reconnoissance  under  General  Mower 
started  toward  Bayou  Rapides  and  Henderson's  Hill,  the  latter 
place  being  twenty-four  miles  from  Alexandria.  At  daylight  on 
Monday,  the  21st,  with  rain  and  hail  descending  in  torrents,  the 
column  was  in  motion,  comprising  the  2d  and  3d  brigades  of  the 
1st  division,  the  89th  Indiana  and  the  9th  Indiana  battery  from 
the  2d  brigade  of  the  3d  division,  Sixteenth  Army  Corps,  together 
with  one  brigade  of  General  Lee's  cavalry,  under  command  of  Col- 
onel Lucas,  the  cavalry  being  a  portion  of  General  Banks's  forces. 
Without  unnecessary  delay,  the  expedition  marched  rapidly  to 
Bayou  Rapides,  where  they  encountered  the  rebel  pickets,  and 
drove  them  in,  capturing  several.  Arriving  at  Henderson's  HiU 
at  9  o'clock  Monday  night,  General  Mower  left  the  cavalry  force 
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to  harrass  and  tlireaten  the  enemy,  while  he  made  a  rapid  detoui 
of  twelve  miles,  through  mud  and  mire,  for  the  purpose  of  turning 
the  enemy's  right  flank.  To  do  this  it  was  necessary  to  march 
round  an  impassable  swamp,  which  the  rebels  relied  upon  as  a 
natural  barrier.  Without  causing  any  alarm,  General  Mower  very 
quietly  gained  his  desired  position,  having  first  captured  two 
mounted  rebel  couriers,  who  were  hurrying  to  General  Walker'3 
head-quarters  with  important  dispatches  from  General  Dick  Tay- 
lor, who  ordered  an  infantry  regiment  to  be  sent  to  reinforce  him, 
together  with  6,000  rounds  of  Enfield  rifle  ammunition.  At  the 
time  these  couriers  were  taken  prisoners,  General  Walker's  forces 
were  six  miles  in  General  Mower's  rear. 

We  must  not  omit  mentioning  the  maneuver  which  General 
Mower  practiced  upon  the  rebels,  and  by  which  he  gained  the  vic- 
tory over  the  bewildered  chivalry.  Overtaking  one  of  the  couriers, 
General  Mower,  in  very  indignant  tones,  accused  him  of  being  a 
d — d  Yankee  spy,  at  which  the  dispatch-bearer  became  alarmed, 
and  protested  his  innocence,  asserting  that  he  was  a  good  Confed- 
erate, on  his  way  with  higlily  important  dispatches.  As  a  proof 
of  his  identity,  he  handed  over  his  papers  for  the  General  to  ex- 
amine, asking  him  to  read  them  quickly,  as  he  did  not  wish  to  be 
detained.  General  Mower  pronounced  the  documents  forgeries, 
and  said,  "You  are  a  Yankee,  sir,  and  I  intend  to  take  you  before 
the  Colonel.  I  am  General  Walker,  and  you  can  not  deceive  m.e 
in  this  way."  The  astonished  soldier  replied,  "Very  well,  General, 
I  will  lead  you  to  the  Colonel's  head-quarters,  and  he  will  explain 
that  I  am  not  a  Yankee."  Suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  the  de- 
luded rebel  piloted  General  Mower  and  his  stafl:"  some  two  miles. 
As  fast  as  the  General  neared  the  cavalry  pickets,  who  Avere  seated 
in  picturesque  groups  around  their  camp  fires,  scarcely  noticing  his 
troops  as  they  passed,  they  were  ordered  to  the  roar.  Approach- 
ing the  encampment  on  Henderson's  Hill,  General  Mower  sent 
for  two  companies  of  infantry  to  march  forward.  Before  giving 
this  order,  he  questioned  the  courier  about  the  disposition  of  the 
cavalry  and  artillery,  telling  him  the  "Yankees"  are  not  far  oft'. 
Eager  to  be  of  service,  the  messenger  explained  the  precise  loca- 
tion of  each  gun.  As  soon  as  the  courier  heard  the  order  for  in- 
fantry to  advance  he  discovered  his  terrible  situation,  but  it  was 
too  late.  The  terrified  soldier  expected  to  be  shot,  and  he  became 
highly  excited,  telling  the  General  to  "hurry  and  take  that  gun 
on  that  road,"  pointing  to  the  various  positions  of  each  cannon. 

The  report  of  the  muskets  frightened  several  of  the  artillery 
horses,  who  dashed  oft*  at  a  furious  rate  among  the  men.  It  be- 
came necessary  to  shoot  several  horses  in  order  to  save  the  guns 
and  caissons  from  destruction.  The  firing  awakened  several  of  the 
oflicers,  some  of  whom  were  asleep  in  a  tine  mansion  on  the  plan- 
tation, and  rushing  out  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  trouble,  they 
were  met  at  the  door  by  General  Mower's  staft'  oflicers,  who  de- 
manded them  to  surrender.  Staggered  with  unutterable  dismay, 
the  "  chivalry  "  stood  for  a  moment  speechless,  as  they  beheld  the 
"Abolitionists"  driving  off"  the  entire  Texas  battery,  while  Yankee 
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bayonets  gleamed  in  the  light  of  their  rebel  camp-fires.  Discover- 
ing their  dilemma,  they  sullenly  delivered  up  their  side-arms,  oc- 
casionally bursting  out  into  wild  paroxysms  of  rage,  accompanied 
with  a  great  deal  of  profanity.  A  desperate  attempt  was  made  to 
discharge  one  of  the  twelve-ponnder  guns,  which  was  loaded  with 
grape,  among  our  men,  but  the  design  was  thwarted.  By  the 
time  the  last  prisoner  was  secured,  the  storm  had  ceased,  and  the 
moon  began  to  gleam  its  silvery  light  upon  the  romantic,  but  to 
the  prisoners,  disagreeable  scene.  It  was  1  o'clock,  and  the  long 
mid  weary  march  of  thirty-two  miles  over  such  difficult  roads  had 
well-nigh  exhausted  even  the  energies  of  these  iron  men  of'  the 
W"est.  After  rebuilding  the  bridge  over  Bayou  Rapides^  which, 
the  rebels  had  partially  destroyed.  General  Mower,  having  accojn- 
plished  his  object,  pushed  on  five  miles  and  encamped  for  the 
night.  Starting  on  his  return  at  daybreak  Tuesday  morning,  the 
expedition  reached  Alexandria  at  noon  on  the  23d,  the  troops 
marching  with  as  much  apparent  elasticity  as  though  on  their  re- 
turn from  a  short  review. 

The  army  under  General  Banks  having  arrived  from  various 
points  at  Alexandria,  on  Monday  morning,  March  28,  General  Lee, 
at  the  head  of  his  cavalry  division,  dashed  out  in  the  direction  of 
Katchitoches,  where  it  was  supposed  the  enemy  would  be  found 
in  some  force.  Early  on  the  following  morning  he  reached  Can© 
River,  and  immediately  commenced  the  erection  of  a  bridge*.. 
Owing  to  the  width  of  the  stream,  the  inclemency  of  the  weather, 
and  other  drawbacks,  it  was  not  completed  until  late  at  night, 
when  the  General  crossed  over  and  moved  to  within  a  short  dia- 
faince  of  Natchitoches,  twenty-five  miles  distant.  On  Thursday 
morning  he  advanced  to  the  town,  and  was  met  by  the  enemy, 
whom  he  completely  routed,  after  a  brisk  but  short  skirmish.  The 
rebels  lost  six  or  eight  killed  and  wounded  and  twenty-five  pris- 
oners. Union  loss,  none.  General  Dick  Taylor  coramanded  the 
rebels.    His  force  was  supposed  to  number  1,000  men  at  least. 

All  day  Friday  General  Lee  waited  for  the  infantry  and  artillery 
to  come  u-p,  and  on  Saturday  morning,  the  2d  of  April,  learning 
that  the  rebels  were  falling  back  toward  Pleasant  Hill,  he  started 
in  pursuit  with  the  1st  brigade.  Colonel  Lucas;  3d  brigade.  Col- 
onel Eobinson;  4th  brigade.  Colonel  Dudley.  The  14th  New 
York  cavalry  had  the  advance,  under  command  of  Major  Bass- 
ford.  After  marching  a  distance  of  fifteen  miles,  Major  Bassford 
came  suddenly  upon  the  enemy,  posted  in  a  strong  position.  They 
opened  upon  him  with  artillery,  when  the  gallant  Major  imme- 
diately ordered  a  charge,  and  the  willing  boys  obeyed  with  a  cheer. 
At  them  they  went,  their  bright  sabers  gleaming  in  the  sun- 
shine, and  the  rebels  falling  back  rapidly.  Major  Bassford  pur- 
sued them  seven  miles,  killing  and  wounding  some,  and  taking 
many  prisoners.  Fearful  of  being  cut  oS  from  the  main  body,  the 
M^or  withdrew  from  the  pursuit,  but  fought  them  gallantly  until 
the  arrival  of  Colonel  Lucas.  The  Colonel  was  not  long  in  coming 
up,  and  immediately  Ibrmed  his  whole  brigade  in  line.  He  moved 
forward  a  short  distance,  and  was  met  with  what  promised  to  be 
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a  determined  resistance,  but  they  would  not  withstand  the  fury 
of  his  onslaught,  and  were  compelled  to  give  way,  after  a  very 
severe  fight  of  about  an  hour. 

The  hottest  of  the  fight  took  place  at  Crump's  Hill,  where  ths 
roads  leading  from  Pleasant  Hill  and  Fort  Jessup  come  together 
on  the  Shreveport  road,  and  about  twelve  miles  distant  from  both 
the  first-named  places.  Captain  Rawles's  battery,  of  the  5th  U.  S. 
Artillery,  took  a  very  active  and  creditable  part  in  the  fight.  Col- 
onel Dudley  came  up  with  his  brigade  in  time  to  give  the  rebels  a 
few  parting  shots. 

On  Sunday  the  armies  of  Generals  Banks  and  Smith  and  the 
fleet  of  Admiral  Porter  reached  Grand  Ecore,  although  the  latter 
had  considerable  difiiculty  on  account  of  low  water.  On  the  6th 
of  April,  the  army  broke  camp  and  marched  out  on  the  Shreve- 
port road,  the  cavalry  advancing  twenty-one  miles,  and  resting 
for  the  night  at  Crump's  Hill,  the  infantry  halting  three  or  four 
miles  to  the  rear,  on  the  banks  of  the  bayou.  On  the  following 
morning,  at  daybreak,  the  cavalry  again  started,  and  came  upon 
a  body  of  mounted  rebels  before  they  had  marched  two  miles. 
Fighting  began  at  once,  and  the  enemy  was  rapidly  driven  before 
our  troops.  This  running  style  of  fighting  was  kept  up  for  four- 
teen miles,  until  they  had  got  two  miles  beyond  Pleasant  Hill. 
Here  a  force  of  2,500  rebel  cavalry,  commanded  by  General  Green, 
was  found,  strongly  posted  on  "Wilson's  plantation.  The  rebels 
were  deployed  along  the  edge  of  a  dense  strip  of  woods,  with  an 
open  field  in  front,  over  which  the  Union  cavalry  had  to  charge 
in  order  to  reach  them.  The  only  Union  soldiers  that  had  ad- 
vanced far  enough  to  take  part  in  the  fight,  which  was  inevitable, 
was  the  cavalry  brigade  of  Lee's  corps,  commanded  by  Colonel 
Haral  Robinson.  As  he  had  either  to  attack  or  be  attacked,  he 
decided  to  take  the  initiative,  and  he  led  his  men  in  with  such  a 
dash  and  vigor  that  at  last  the  enemy  was  completely  whipped  and 
driven  from  the  field.  This  engagement  lasted  two  hours  and  a 
half,  and  Robinson's  losses  amounted  to  about  forty  killed  and 
wounded,  the  enemy's  loss  being  at  least  as  many.  Colonel  Rob- 
inson pursued  the  retreating  •  rebels  as  far  as  Bayou  de  Paul, 
where  he  found  that  they  had  received  heavy  reinforcements,  in- 
cluding four  pieces  of  artillery,  and  were  again  in  line  of  battle, 
waiting  attack.  As  it  was  nearly  dark,  and  the  risk  was  too  great 
in  again  attacking  with  his  small  force,  he  placed  his  men  in  the 
most  advantageous  position  available,  and  awaited  the  progress 
of  events.     Nothing  further  was  accomplished  on  the  first  day. 

During  the  night  a  brigade  of  infantry,  commanded  by  Colonel 
Landrum,  came  up,  and  early  in  the  morning  of  the  following 
day  (Friday,  the  8th)  the  march  was  resumed.  The  rebels  were 
found  to  be  on  the  alert  and  ready  for  the  fray,  and  fighting  com- 
menced almost  at  once. 

The  disposition  of  the  Union  forces  at  the  beginning  of  this 
day's  battle  was:  Colonel  Landrum's  infantry  brigade  on  the  right 
of  the  Shreveport  road,  and  Colonel  Lucas's  cavalry  brigade  on 
the  left.    The  skirmishing  was  fierce,  and  every  foot  of  ground 
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won  from  the  enemy  had  to  be  taken  by  bard  knocks ;  but  at  2 
o'clock  in  tbe  afternoon  tbe  Union  forces  had  compelled  the 
rebels  to  retreat  seven  miles.  Their  losses,  as  well  as  the  enemy's, 
were  very  severe  during  this  time. 

The  enemy  were  now  met  in  strong  force,  under  command  of 
General  Kirby  Smith.  That  Generals  Dick  Taylor,  Mouton,  Green, 
and  Price  were  also  there  was  afterward  ascertained  from  prisoners, 
who  also  stated  that  they  had  under  them  from  18,000  to  22,000 
men,  while  the  Union  force,  comparatively,  was  a  mere  handful. 
The  rebels  occupied  a  strong  position  in  the  vicinity  of  Sabine 
Cross-roads,  concealed  in  the  edge  of  a  dense  wood,  with  an  open 
field  in  front,  the  Shreveport  road  passing  through  their  lines. 
General.  Ransom  arriving  on  the  field  with  his  command,  formed 
his  line  as  well  as  circumstances  would  permit,  after  reconnoiter- 
ing  and  feeling  the  rebel  position.  Colonel  Emerson's  brigade  of 
the  Thirteenth  Corps  was  stationed  on  the  left  of  the  line,  with 
Nim's  Massachusetts  battery;  Colonel  Landrum's  forces,  parts  of 
two  brigades,  on  the  right  and  center,  with  Rawles's  battery  G, 
5th  Regulars,  and  a  battery  of  the  1st  Indiana  artillery  in  rear  of 
his  right  and  center.  Colonel  Dudley's  brigade  of  cavalry  (of  Lee's 
corps)  supported  the  left,  and  held  itself  in  readiness  to  repel  any 
attempt  to  flank,  while  Lucas  protected  the  right  flank.  Colonel 
Robinson,  with  his  brigade,  was  in  the  rear  of  the  center,  protect- 
ing the  wagon  train,  which  was  on  the  Shreveport  road.  " 

General  Banks  and  staff  rode  upon  the  field  by  the  time  this 
disposition  of  the  forces  was  effected,  and  word  was  sent  back  to 
General  Franklin  to  make  all  speed  for  the  scene  of  the  moment- 
arily expected  battle.  It  was  the  design  of  General  Banks  to  re- 
main quiet  until  the  balance  of  his  army  came  up,  and  then  opeij 
the  battle  himself;  but  Kirby  Smith,  knowing  his  own  superiority 
in  numbers,  began  the  conflict  before  they  could  arrive. 

About  5  o'clock  the  firing  between  the  skirmishers  became  very 
hot,  and  in  a  short  time  Banks's  skirmish  line  was  driven  back 
upon  the  main  body  by  an  overwhelming  force.  The  whole 
strength  of  the  enemy  was  then  advanced,  and  heavy  and  re- 
peated volleys  were  discharged  and  replied  to  on  the  right  and 
center.  Soo^  this  portion  of  the  line  became  heavily  engaged, 
and  all  of  Banks's  available  strength  was  required  to  prevent  its 
being  crushed  by  the  masses  of  the  enemy.  Banks's  left,  which 
was  now  also  hotly  fighting,  was  necessarily  much  weakened,  and 
it  was  observed  that  a  strong  body  of  the  enemy  was  massing  in  a 
dense  piece  of  woods,  preparatory  to  dashing  down  and  flanking 
this  end  of  the  line.  The  danger  was  plain  and  imminent,  but 
there  was  no  remedy.  General  Stone  ordered  General  Lee  to  have 
Nim's  battery  withdrawn,  although  it  was  doing  great  execution, 
in  order  that  it  might  not  become  a  prize  to  the  enemy,  and  Gen- 
eral Lee  sent  his  aid-de-camp,  Colonel  J.  S.  Brisbin,  to  withdraw 
the  battery. 

On  reaching  the  point,  its  removal  was  found  impossible,  nearly 
every  one  of  the  horses  having  been  killed.  In  a  few  moments 
more  a  solid  mass  of  rebels  swept  down  upon  the  spot,  and  four 
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of  the  guns  were  taken,  the  other  two  being  dragged  from  the 
field  by  hand.  The  havoc  made  in  the  ranks  of  the  enemy  at 
this  point  of  the  action  is  represented  as  appalling,  the  whole  six 
guns  belching  forth  double  charges  of  grape  and  canister;  and 
some  five  or  six  rounds  were  fired  between  the  time  the  rebels 
left  the  woods  until  the  artillerymen  were  forced  from  their  pieces. 
As  the  rebels  were  in  mass,  the  execution  such  a  shower  of  mis- 
siles caused  can  be  easily  imagined.  The  two  senior  ofiicers  of 
the  battery  were  wounded — Lieutenant  Snow  mortally.  The  forces 
that  made  this  charge  were  commanded  by  the  rebel  General 
Mouton,  who  fell  shot  through  the  body  with  four  balls. 

The  fighting  on  all  parts  of  the  line  was  now  at  short  range,  and, 
to  use  the  expression  of  one  of  the  participants,  "  we  were  holdifig 
on  by  the  skin  of  our  teeth  only."  It  was  known  that  Franklin's 
troops  had  been  sent  for,  and  anxious  and  wistful  were  the  glances 
cast  to  the  rear.  General  Cameron,  with  his  brigade,  came  up, 
and  going  at  once  into  action  on  the  right,  where  the  battle  again 
waxed  hottest,  created  the  impression  that  the  veterans  of  the 
Nineteenth  had  arrived,  and  a  glad  and  exultant  shout  went  up 
from  tlic  wearied  and  desperately  situated  little  band.  Tliis  belief 
was  strengthened  by  the  arrival  of  General  Franklin,  who  dashed 
boldly  into  the  thickest  of  the  fray,  cap  in  hand,  and  cheering  on 
the  men.  General  Banks,  too,  seemed  ubiquitous,  riding  wherever 
the  men  wavered,  and  by  personal  example  inciting  them  to  re- 
newed deeds  of  daring  and  reckless  valor.  Colonels  Clark  and 
Wilson,  with  other  members  of  the  stafl*,  saber  in  hand,  mixed 
■with  the  soldiers  on  foot  and  horseback,  and  cheered  and  encour- 
aged tliera  to  continue  the  unequal  fight. 

But  human  beings  could  not  longer  withstand  such  fierce  and 
overpowering  onslaughts  as  the  men  were  bearing  up  against,  and 
Banks's  line  finally  gave  way  at  all  points,  and  the  men  fell  back, 
fiercely  contesting  the  ground  they  yielded.  Unfortunately,  a  sad 
mishap  befell  them  at  this  time.  The  large  and  cumbersome 
wagon-train  blocked  up  the  way;  the  frightened  horses  dashed 
through  the  infantry  lines,  entangled  themselves  with  the  artillery, 
and  created  a  momentary  but  unfortunate  confusion.  This  gave 
the  rebels,  who  were  rapidly  pressing  them,  possession  of  several 
pieces  of  artillery.  General  Franklin  was  conspicuous  during  this 
part  of  the  day,  rallying  the  men,  and  two  horses  were  killed 
under  him.  Captain  Chapman,  of  Franklin's  statf,  had  both  feet 
taken  off"  by  a  round  shot,  and  the  horse  of  Captain  Franklin  was 
killed  at  the  same  time. 

The  enemy  followed  our  men,  step  by  step,  for  three  and  a 
half  miles,  but  he  was  advancing  to  meet  a  fearful  retribution. 
The  Nineteenth  Army  Corps  had  been  ordered  to  stop  and  form 
ita  line  of  battle.  The  retreating  Union  troops  passed  through  this 
line  and  formed  in  the  rear.  The  rebels,  thinking  they  had  re- 
pulsed the  whole  army,  dashed  impetuously  on,  and  thought  the 
line,  but  half  visible  In  the  woods  before  them,  was  another  feeble 
but  desperate  stand  of  a  few  men. 

General  Emory  commanded  this  force,  consisting  of  two  full 
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brigades,  and  he  ordered  the  fire  to  be  reserved  until  the  rebels 
were  within  short  range,  when,  from  both  infantry  and  artillery, 
posted  thickly  along  his  line,  a  storm  of  iron  and  lead  was  hurled 
upon  the  foe  that  literally  mowed  them  down.  The  rebels  halted 
in  amazement,  but  still  they  fought,  and  bravely.  Yolley  after 
volley  was  discharged  from  each  side  full  into  the  ranks  of  their 
opponents,  but  neither  gave  signs  of  yielding,  and  night  charitably 
threw  her  mantle  over  the  ghastly  scene,  and  enforced  a  cessation 
of  hostilities. 

The  two  divisions  under  command  of  General  A.  J.  Smith,  be- 
longing to  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Army  Corps,  had  reached 
Pleasant  Hill,  and  were  there  halted.  General  Banks  determining 
to  withdraw  his  army  to  that  point,  for  the  sake  of  the  advan- 
tageous position  which  he  could  there  occupy,  knowing  that  the 
enemy  would  follow  what  they  supposed  to  be  a  demoralized  army. 
In  accordance  with  this  plan  of  operations,  all  the  men  were 
quietly  withdrawn  from  the  enemy's  front,  and  the  line  of  march 
taken  up  for  Pleasant  Ilill.  This  conjunction  of  his  forces  was 
satisfactorily  effected,  and  the  result  confidently  awaited.  So  well 
was  this  movement  conducted  that,  although  the  first  body  started 
at  10  o'clock,  and  the  remainder  were  not  all  under  way  until 
nearly  day,  the  rebels  had  not  the  slightest  suspicion  of  what  was 
going  on. 

At  7  o'clock  of  Saturday  morning,  the  9th  of  April,  the  forces 
of  General  Banks  were  all  at  Pleasant  Hill,  and  the  rebels  were 
advancing,  cavalry  in  front,  endeavoring  to  discover  their  position. 
Colonel  O.  P.  Gooding,  with  his  brigade  of  Lee's  cavalry  corps, 
was  sent  out  on  the  Shreveport  road.  He  had  gone  about  a  mile 
when  he  came  upon  the  rebel  advance.  Skirmishing  immediately 
ensued,  and,  according  to  the  plan,  he  slowly  fell  back.  The  fight 
was  very  sharp  between  these  cavalry  bodies,  and  Gooding  lost 
nearly  forty  men  in  killed  and  wounded,  inflicting,  however,  as 
much  damage  as  he  received.  Colonel  Gooding  had  a  narrow 
escape,  a  ball  passing  through  and  tearing  the  crown  out  of  his 
hat,  and  grazing  the  skin.  The  brigade  behaved  very  gallantly, 
covering  General  Emory's  front  until  his  line  was  formed. 

The  battle-field  of  Pleasant  Hill  is  a  large,  open  field,  which  had 
once  been  cultivated,  but  is  now  overgrown  with  weeds  and 
bushes.  The  slightly  elevated  center  of  the  field,  from  which  the 
name  Pleasant  Hill  is  taken,  is  nothing  more  than  a  long  mound, 
hardly  worthy  the  name  of  hill.  A  semi-circular  belt  of  timber 
runs  around  the  field  on  the  Shreveport  side.  General  Emory 
formed  his  line  of  battle  on  the  side  facing  these  woods.  General 
McMillan's  brigade  being  posted  on  the  right,  General  Bwight's 
on  the  center,  and  Colonel  Benedict's  on  the  left.  Taylor's  l)at-- 
tery  L,  1st  Regulars,  had  four  guns  in  rear  of  the  left  wing,  on 
the  left  of  the  Shreveport  road,  and  two  on  the  road  in  rear  of 
General  Dwight's  line.  Hibberd's  Vermont  battery  was  on  the 
right. 

In  the  rear  of  Emory,  and  concealed  by  the  rising  ground,  were 
General  Smith's  tried  troops,  formed  in  two  lines  of  battle,  fifty 
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yards  apart.  All  his  artillery  was  in  the  front  line,  a  piece,  sec- 
tion, or  battery  being  on  the  left  flank  of  each  regiment,  the  in- 
fantry lying  between  them.  The  Thirteenth  Corps  was  in  reserve 
in  the  rear,  under  General  Cameron,  General  Ransom  having  been 
wounded  the  day  before.  General  Smith  was  Commander-in-chief 
of  the  two  lines  back  of  the  crest,  while  General  Mower  was  the 
immediate  commander  of  the  men.  The  commander  of  the  right 
brigade  in  General  Smith's  first  line  was  Colonel  Lynch ;  the  left 
brigade  was  Colonel  Shaw's.  The  second  line  also  consisted  of 
two  brigades. 

The  skirmishing  was  kept  up  with  considerable  vigor  until  about 
5  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  rebels  had  completed  their 
arrangements  for  the  attack.  At  about  this  hour  General  Emory's 
skirmish  line  was  driven  in  on  the  right  by  the  rebels,  who  ap- 
peared in  large  force,  coming  through  the  timber  above-mentioned. 
They  soon  reached  the  open  ground,  and  moved  on  to  the  attack 
in  three  lines  of  battle.  Emory's  batteries  and  infantry  opened 
with  terrible  efi'ect,  doing  great  slaughter  with  grape  and  canister, 
while  the  enemy's  artillery,  being  in  the  woods  and  in  bad  posi- 
tion, did  scarcely  any  damage. 

Colonel  Benedict's  brigade,  on  the  left,  was  first  engaged,  soon 
followed  by  Dwight's  and  McMillan's.  The  fighting  was  terrific. 
IN'otwithstanding  the  terrible  havoc  in  their  ranks,  the  enemy 
pressed  fiercely  on,  slowly  pushing  the  men  of  the  Nineteenth 
Corps  back  up  the  hill,  but  not  breaking  their  line  of  battle.  A 
sudden  and  bold  dash  of  the  rebels  on  the  right  gave  them  pos- 
session of  Taylor's  battery,  and  forced  Emory's  line  still  further 
back. 

Now  came  the  grand  coup  de  main.  The  Nineteenth,  on  arriving 
at  the  top  of  the  hill,  suddenly  filed  oft'  over  the  hill  and  passed 
through  the  lines  of  General  Smith.  We  must  hero  mention  that 
the  rebels  were  now  in  but  two  lines  of  battle,  the  first  having  been 
almost  annihilated  by  General  Emory,  what  remained  being  forced 
back  into  the  second  line.  But  these  two  lines  came  on  exultant 
and  sure  of  victory. 

The  first  passed  over  the  knoll,  and,  all  heedless  of  the  long  line 
of  cannons  and  crouching  forms  of  as  brave  men  as  ever  trod 
mother  earth,  pressed  on.  The  second  line  appeared  on  the  crest, 
and  the  death  signal  was  sounded.  "Words  can  uot  describe  the 
awful  efi'ect  of  this  discharge.  Seven  thousand  rifles,  and  several 
batteries  of  artillery,  each  gun  loaded  to  the  muzzle  with  grape  and 
canister,  were  fired  simultaneously,  and  the  whole  center  of  the 
rebel  line  was  crushed  down  as  a  field  of  ripe  wheat  through  which 
a  tornado  had  passed.  It  is  estimated  that  1,000  men  were  hur- 
ried into  eternity  or  frightfully  mangled  by  this  one  discharge. 

No  time  was  given  them  to  recover  their  good  order,  but  Gen- 
eral Smith  ordered  a  charge,  and  his  men  dashed  rapidly  forward, 
the  boys  of  the  Nineteenth  joining  in.  The  rebels  fought  boldly 
and  desperately  back  to  the  timber,  on  reaching  which  a  large  por- 
tion broke  and  fled,  fully  two  thousand  throwing  aside  their  arms. 
In  this  charge  Taylor's  battery  was  retaken,  as  were  also  two  of 
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the  guns  of  Nim's  battery,  the  Parrot  gun  taken  at  Carrion  Crow, 
and  one  or  two  others  belonging  to  the  rebels,  one  of  which  w^as 
considerably  shattered,  besides  700  prisoners.  A  pursuit  and  des- 
ultory fight  was  kept  up  for  three  miles,  when  the  men  returned 
to  the  field  of  battle. 

The  army  having  been  severely  crippled  by  the  two  days*  fight, 
General  Banks  concluded  to  retreat  to  Alexandria. 

Early  in  May,  General  Canby  was  appointed  to  the  command 
orf  all  the  forces  west  of  the  Mississippi,  thus  superseding  General 
Banks,  and  soon  after  the  expedition  was  abandoned.  General  A. 
J.  Smith,  with  his  men,  going  up  the  Mississippi,  while  General 
Banks  returned  to  JSTew  Orleans. 

The  fleet  under  Admiral  Porter  rendered  important  assistance 
to  General  Banks  in  this  expedition,  following  his  army  as  far  as 
Grand  Ecore,  as  already  stated.  As  the  river  was  rising  very 
slowly.  Admiral  Porter  did  not  deem  it  safe  to  take  any  of  the 
larger  vessels  higher  up  than  this  point;  but  he  started  on  the 
7th  of  April  for  Shreveport,  with  a  number  of  the  smaller  gun- 
boats and  twenty  transports,  with  the  expectation  of  communica- 
ting with  the  army  at  Springfield  Landing  on  the  third  day.  The 
difhculties  of  navigation  were  found  to  be  very  great,  but  the 

Secified  point  was  reached  within  an  hour  of  the  appointed  time, 
ere  the  fleet  was  stopped  by  a  very  large  steamer  which  had 
been  sunk  by  the  enemy  right  across  the  river,  her  ends  resting 
on  each  bank,  and  her  hull  broken  in  the  middle,  resting  on  the 
bottom.  Admiral  Porter  set  to  work  at  once  to  remove  this  seri- 
ous obstruction;  but  before  he  could  commence  operations,  a 
courier  came  in  from  General  Banks,  bringing  news  of  the  reverse 
to  the  army,  and  orders  to  fall  back.  Admiral  Porter  retreated 
reluctantly  to  Grand  Ecore,  and  from  there  to  Alexandria,  being 
Obliged  to  fight  the  low  stage  of  the  river  and  the  rebels  at  the 
^me  time,  the  latter  annoying  him  wherever  they  had  an  oppor- 
tunity. 

The  steamer  Eastport  was  sunk  during  this  trip  by  the  explo- 
sion of  a  torpedo  under  her  bow.  Admiral  Porter  caused  her  to 
be  raised  again,  and  he,  as  well  as  her  oflicers  and  crew,  made  al- 
most superhuman  eflfbrts  to  get  her  ofi*  in  safety ;  but  after  over  a 
week's  hard  work  it  was  found  necessary  to  destroy  her,  which 
was  done  most  effectually  on  the  26th  of  April. 

"When  Admiral  Porter  arrived  at  Alexandria,  he  found  the 
water  so  low  that  his  fleet  could  not  pass  over  the  falls  near  that 
place,  and,  since  the  army  was  preparing  to  remove,  it  was  feared 
that  his  splendid  vessels  would  have  to  be  sacrificed.  We  take 
the  account  of  how  the  fleet  was  extricated  from  this  dangerous 
position  from  his  official  report.    He  says: 

"  The  water  had  fallen  so  low  that  I  had  no  hope  or  expectation 
of  getting  the  vessels  out  this  season ;  and  as  the  army  had  made 
arrangements  to  evacuate  the  country,  I  saw  nothing  before  me 
but  the  destruction  of  the  best'  part  of  the  Mississippi  Squadron. 
There  seems  to  have  been  an  especial  Providence  looking  out  for 
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US  in  providing  a  man  equal  to  the  emergency.  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Bailej,  Acting  Engineer  of  the  Nineteenth  Army  Corps, 
proposed  a  plan  of  building  a  series  of  dams  across  the  rocks  ai 
the  falls,  and  raising  the  water  high  enough  to  let  the  vessels  pass 
over.  This  proposition  looked  like  madness,  and  the  best  engi- 
neers ridiculed  it;  but  Colonel  Bailey  was  so  sanguine  of  success, 
that  I  requested  General  Banks  to  have  it  done,  and  he  entered 
heartily  in  the  work.  Provisions  were  short  and  forage  was 
almost  out,  and  the  dam  was  promised  to  be  finished  in  ten  days, 
or  the  army  would  have  to  leave  us.  I  was  doubtful  about  the 
time,  but  had  no  doubt  about  the  ultimate  success  if  time  would 
only  permit.  General  Banks  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Colonel 
Bailey  all  the  force  he  required,  consisting  of  some  three  thousand 
men  and  two  or  three  hundred  wagons.  All  the  neighboring 
Bteam-mills  were  torn  down  for  material,  two  or  three  regiments 
of  Maine  men  were  set  to  work  felling  trees,  and  on  the  second 
day  after  my  arrival  in  Alexandria  from  Grand  Ecore  the  work 
had  fairly  begnn.  Trees  were  falling  with  great  rapidity;  teams 
were  moving  in  all  directions  bringing  in  brick  and  stone ;  quar- 
ries were  opened;  flat-boats  were  built  to  bring  stone  down  from 
above,  and  every  man  seemed  to  be  working  with  a  vigor  I  have 
seldom  seen  equaled,  while,  perhaps,  not  one  in  fifty  believed  in 
the  success  of  the  undertaking.  These  falls  are  about  a  mile  in 
length,  filled  with  rugged  rocks,  over  which,  at  the  present  stage 
of  water,  it  seemed  to  be  impossible  to  make  a  channel. 

"The  work  was  commenced  by  running  out  from  the  left  bank 
of  the  river  a  tree  dam,  made  of  the  bodies  of  very  large  trees, 
brush,  brick,  and  stone,  cross-tied  with  other  heavy  timber,  and 
strengthened  in  every  way  which  ingenuity  could  devise.  This 
was  run  out  about  three  hundred  feet  into  the  river;  four  large 
coal  barges  were  then  filled  with  brick  and  sunk  at  the  end  of  it. 
From  the  right  bank  of  the  river  cribs  filled  with  stone  were  built 
out  to  meet  the  barges.  All  of  which  was  successfully  accom- 
plished, notwithstanding  there  was  a  current  running  of  nine  miles 
an  hour,  which  threatened  to  sweep  every  thing  before  it.  It  will 
take  too  much  time  to  enter  into  the  details  of  this  truly  won- 
derful work.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  dam  had  nearly  reached 
completion  in  eight  days'  working  time,  and  the  water  had  risen 
sufficiently  on  the  upper  falls  to  allow  the  Fort  Hindman,  Osage, 
and  Neosho  to  get  down  and  be  ready  to  pass  the  dam.  In  an- 
other day  it  would  have  been  high  enough  to  enable  all  the  other 
vessels  to  pass  the  upper  falls.  Unfortunately,  on  the  morning  of 
the  9th  inst.,  the  pressure  of  water  became  so  great  that  it  swept 
away  two  of  the  stone  barges,  which  swung  in  below  the  dam  on 
one  side.  Seeing  this  unfortunate  accident,  I  jumped  on  a  horse 
and  rode  up  to  where  the  upper  vessels  were  anchored,  and  or- 
dered ^e  Lexington  to  pass  the  upper  falls,  if  possible,  and  im- 
mediately attempt  to  go  through  the  dam.  I  thought  I  might 
be  able  to  save  the  four  vessels  below,  not  knowing  whether  the 
persons  employed  on  the  work  would  ever  have  the  heart  to  renew 
their  enterprise. 
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"The  Lexington  succeeded  in  getting  over  the  upper  falls  just 
in.  time,  the  water  rapidly  falling  as  she  was  passing  over.  She 
then  steered  directly  for  the  opening  in  the  dam,  through  which 
the  water  was  rushing  so  furiously  that  it  seemed  as  if  nothing 
but  destruction  awaited  her.  Thousands  of  beating  hearts  looked 
On,  anxious  for  the  result.  The  silence  was  so  great  as  the  Lex- 
ington approached  the,  dam,  that  a  pin  might  almost  be  heard  to 
fall.  She  entered  the  gap  with  a  full  head  of  steam  on,  pitched 
down  the  roaring  torrent,  made  two  or  three  spasmodic  rolls, 
hung  for  a  moment  on  the  rocks  below,  was  then  swept  into  deep 
water  by  the  current,  and  rounded  to  safely  into  the  bank.  Thirty 
thousand  voices  rose  in  one  deafening  cheer,  and  universal  joy 
seemed  to  pervade  the  face  of  every  man  present.  The  Neosho 
Allowed  next,  all  her  hatches  battened  down,  and  every  precau- 
tion taken  agains't  accident.  She  did  not  fare  as  well  as  the  Lex- 
ington, her  pilot  having  become  frightened  as  he  approached  the 
abyss,  and  stopped  her  engine,  when  I  particularly  ordered  a  full 
head  of  steam  to  be  carried.  The  result  was,  that  for  a  moment 
her  hull  disappeared  from  sight  under  the  water.  Every  one 
thought  she  was  lost.  She  rose,  however,  swept  along  over  the 
rocks  with  the  current,  and  fortunately  escaped  with  only  one 
hole  in  her  bottom,  which  was  stopped  in  the  course  of  an  hour. 
The  Hindman  and  Osage  both  came  through  beautifully,  without 
touching' a  thing;  and  I  thought  if  I  was  only  fortunate  enough 
to  get  my  large  vessels  as  well  over  the  falls,  my  fleet  once  more 
would  do  good  service  on  the  Mississippi.  The  accident  to  the 
dam,  instead  of  disheartening  Colonel  Bailey,  only  induced  him 
to  renew  his  exertions  after  he  had  seen  the  success  of  getting 
four  vessels  through. 

"  The  noble-hearted  soldiers,  seeing  their  labor  of  the  last  eight 
days  swept  away  in  a  moment,  cheerfully  went  to  work  to  repair 
the  damages,  being  confident  now  that  all  the  gunboats  would  be 
finally  brought  over.  These  men  had  been  working  for  eight 
days  and  nights  up  to  their  necks  in  water  in  the  broiling  sun, 
cutting  trees  and  w^heeling  bricks,  and  nothing  but  good  humor 
prevailed  among  them.  On  the  whole  it  was  very  fortunate  the  dam 
was  carried  away,  as  the  two  barges  that  were  swept  away  from 
the  center  swung  around  against  some  rocks  on  the  left,  and  made 
a  fine  cushion  for  the  vessels,  and  prevented  them,  as  it  afterward 
appeared,  from  running  on  certain  destruction.  The  force  of  the 
water  and  the  current  being  too  great  to  construct  a  continuous 
dam  at  six  hundred  feet  across  the  river  in  so  short  a  time.  Col. 
Bailey  determined  to  leave  a  gap  of  fifty-five  feet  in  the  dam,  and 
build  a  series  of  wing  dams  on  the  upper  falls.  This  was  ac- 
complished in  three  days'  time ;  and  on  the  11th  inst.,  the  Mound 
City,  Carondelet  and  Pittsburgh  came  over  the  upper  falls,  a  good 
deal  of  labor  having  been  expended  in  hauling  them  through,  the 
(Channel  being  very  crooked — scarcely  wide  enough  for  them, 
Hext  day  the  Ozark,  Louisville,  Chillicothe,  and  two  tugs  also 
sticceeded  in  passing  the  upper  falls.  Lnmediately  afterward  the 
MQund  City,  Carondelet,  and  Pittsburgh  started  in  succession  to 
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pass  the  dam,  all  their  hatches  "battened  down,  and  every  precau- 
tion taken  to  prevent  accident.  The  passage  of  these  vessels  waa 
a  most  beautiful  sight,  only  to  be  realized  when  seen.  They  passed 
over  without  an  accident,  except  the  unshipping  of  one  or  two 
rudders.  This  was  witnessed  by  all  the  troops,  and  the  vessels 
were  heartily  cheered  as  they  passed  over.  Next  morning,  at  10 
o'clock,  the  Louisville,  Chillicothe,  Ozark,  and  two  tugs  passed 
over  without  any  accident,  except  the  loss  of  a  man,  who  was 
swept  oft'  the  deck  of  one  of  the  tugs.  By  3  o'clock  that  after- 
noon the  vessels  were  all  coaled,  ammunition  replaced,  and  all 
steamed  down  the  river,  with  the  convoy  of  transports  in  com- 
pany. A.  good  deal  of  difficulty  was  anticipated  in  getting  over 
the  bars  in  lower  Red  River — depth  of  water  reported  only  five 
feet — gunboats  drawing  six.  Providentially  we  had  a  rise  from 
the  backwater  of  the  Mississippi,  that  river  being  very  high  at 
that  time,  the  backwater  extending  to  Alexandria,  one  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  distant,  enabling  us  to  pass  all  the  bars  and  ob- 
structions with  safety. 

"  "Words  are  inadequate  to  express  the  admiration  I  feel  for  the 
abilities  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Bailey.  This  is,  without  doubt, 
the  best  engineering  feat  ever  performed.  Under  the  best  circum- 
stances a  private  company  would  not  have  completed  this  work 
nnder  one  year,  and  to  an  ordinary  mind  the  whole  thing  would 
have  appeared  an  utter  impossibility.  Leaving  out  his  abilities 
as  an  engineer,  the  credit  he  has  conferred  upon  the  country,  hfi 
has  saved  to  the  Union  a  valuable  fleet  worth  nearly  two  million's 
of  dollars.  More  :  he  has  deprived  the  enemy  of  a  triumph  which 
would  have  emboldened  them  to  carry  on  this  war  a  year  or  two 
longer,  for  the  intended  departure  of  the  army  was  a  fixed  fact, 
and  there  was  nothing  left  for  me  to  do,  in  case  that  event  oc- 
curred, but  destroying  every  part  of  the  vessels,  so  that  the  rebels 
could  make  nothing  of  them.  The  highest  honors  the  Govern- 
ment can  bestow  on  Colonel  Bailey  can  never  repay  him  for  the 
service  he  has  rendered  the  country.  To  General  Bahks,  person- 
ally, I  am  much  indebted  for  the  happy  manner  in  which  he  has 
forwarded  this  enterprise,  giving  it  his  whole  attention  night  and 
day,  scarcely  sleeping  while  the  work  was  going  On,  tending  per- 
sonally to  see  that  all  the  requirements  of  Colonel  Bailey  were 
complied  with  on  the  instant.  I  do  not  believe  there  ever  was  a 
case  where  such  difficulties  were  overcome  in  such  a  short  space 
of  time,  and  without  any  preparation.  I  beg  leave  to  mention  the 
names  of  some  of  the  persons  engaged  on  this  work,  as  I  think  thafc 
credit  should  be  given  to  every  man  employed  on  it.  I  am  unable 
to  give  the  names  of  all,  but  sincerely  trust  that  General  Banka 
will  do  full  justice  to  every  officer  engaged  in  this  undertaking 
when  he  makes  his  report.  I  only  regret  that  time  did  not  euabls 
me  to  get  the  names  of  all  concerned.  The  following  are  the 
names  of  the  most  prominent  persons: 

"Lieutenant-Colonel  Bailey,  Acting  Military  Engineer,  Nine- 
teenth Army  Corps,  in  charge  of  the  work;  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Pearcill,  Assistant;  Colonel  Dwight,  Acting  Assistant  Inspector- 
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General;  Lieutenant-Colonel  "W.  B.  Kinsey,  161st  Kew  York  vol- 
unteers; Lieutenant-Colonel  Hubberd,  30tli  Maine  volunteers; 
Major  Sartelle,  Provost-Marshal,  and  Lieutenant  Williamson,  Ord- 
nance Officer. 

"The  following  were  a  portion  of  the  regiments  employed: 
"  The  29th  Maine,  commanded  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Emmerson ; 
116th  New  York,  commanded  by  Colonel  George  M.  Love;  16l8t 
Kew  York,  commanded  by  Captain  Prentiss;  133d  ISlew  York, 
commanded  by  Colonel  Currie.  The  engineer  regiment  and  offi- 
cers of  the  Thirteenth  Army  Corps  were  also  employed." 

While  these  operations  were  going  on  upon  the  Red  River,  a 
strong  auxiliary  expedition,  under  General  Steele,  had  set  out  from 
Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  with  the  design  of  uniting  with  Banks's 
column  at  Shreveport.  About  half  the  distance  had  been  accom- 
plished, when  intelligence  reached  General  Steele,  at  Camden,  Ar- 
kansas, of  the  failure  of  Banks  to  reach  Shreveport.  He  at  once 
commenced  his  retreat,  which  was  greatly  harassed  by  the  enemy, 
and  he  was  compelled  to  destroy  a  large  portion  of  his  trains  and 
every  bridge  behind  him.  On  the  30th  of  April,  while  crossing 
the  Saline  River,  he  was  attacked  by  a  body  of  the  enemy,  under 
General  Fagan,  but  the  assault  was  repulsed.  A  portion  of  the 
enemy's  cavalry,  however,  crossed  the  river  above,  and  hurried  on 
toward  Little  Rock,  hoping  to  take  it  by  surprise  while  the  Union 
forces  were  at  a  distance.  The  movement  was,  however,  unsuc- 
cessful, and  General  Steele  finally  reached  Little  Rock,  after  meet- 
ing with  heavy  loss. 


CHAPTER   XXXIII. 

Affairs  in  South  Carolina  and  Florida.  Florida  Expedition.  Sinking  of  Steamer 
Housatonic  by  a  Torpedo  in  Charleston  Harbor.  Affairs  in  North  Carolina^  Attack 
on  Newbern.  Steamer  Underwriter  Destroyed.  Rebels  attack  and  take  Plymouth. 
Bebel  Iron-clada  destroy  Union  Vessels.  Albermarle  attacked  by  Wooden  Gunboats. 
Lieutenant  Cushing  destroys  Bebel  Ram  Albermarle.  Commodore  Macomb  bom- 
bards and  Retakes  Plymouth. 

Early  in  February,  1864,  General  Gillmore  organized  an  expe- 
dition to  Florida,  for  objects  which  he  states  as  follows  in  his  re- 
port : 

"1.  To  procure  an  outlet  for  cotton,  lumber,  timber,  etc.  2.  To 
cut  off  one  of  the  enemy's  sources  of  commissary  supplies,  etc.  3. 
To  obtain  recruits  for  our  colored  regiments.  4.  To  inaugurate 
measures  for  the  speedy  restoration  of  Florida  to  her  allegiance, 
in  accordance  with  instructions  which  I  had  received  from  the 
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President  by  the  hands  of  Major  John  Hay,  Assistant  Adjutant- 
General." 

On  the  5tli  of  February,  General  Seymour,  a  portion  of  whose 
command  had  already  embarked,  was  directed  to  go  to  Jackson- 
ville, Florida,  efiect  a  landing  there,  and  push  forward  his  mounted 
force  to  Baldwin,  twenty  miles  from  Jacksonville,  the  junction  of 
the  two  railroads  from  Jacksonville  and  Fernandina.  A  portion  of 
the  command  reached  Baldwin  on  the  9th,  at  which  point  General 
Gillmore  joined  it  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day.  At  that  time 
the  enemy  had  no  force  in  East  Florida,  except  the  scattered  frag- 
ments of  General  Finnegan's  command.  On  the  10th,  General 
Gillmore  returned  to  Jacksonville. 

The  forces  under  General  Seymour  were  in  the  mean  time  pushed 
on  to  Barber's  Station,  distant  about  thirty-four  miles  from  Jack- 
sonville. Here  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  were  encamped  the 
troops  commanded  by  Colonels  Barton,  Montgomery,  and  Ilawley ; 
the  40th  regiment  Massachusetts  mounted  infantry.  Colonel  Henry ; 
the  independent  battalion  of  Massachusetts  cavalry,  under  com- 
mand of  Major  Stephens;  the  batteries  of  Captains  Hamilton, 
Langdon,  and  Elder,  and  a  section  of  the  3d  R.  I.  artillery.  Th« 
entire  force  consisted  of  about  4,500  infantry,  400  cavalry,  and 
20  cannon.  The  enemy  against  whom  this  force  was  intended  to 
operate  was  reported  to  be  13,000  strong. 

The  entire  column  left  Barber's  Station  at  7  o'clock,  Saturday 
morning,  the  20th,  and  pursued  the  main  road  toward  Lake  City, 
which  it  was  intended  to  reach  the  following  day.  The  troops 
moved  in  three  lines,  almost  parallel  with  the  road.  They  reached 
Sanderson  about  noon,  and,  though  wearied  out  with  a  march  of 
sixteen  miles,  without  rest,  pushed  forward  immediately  toward 
Olustee,  the  point  at  which  General  Seymour  believed  he  should 
meet  the  enemy.  The  troops  moved  forward  in  three  columns, 
keeping,  as  before,  near  the  railroad,  the  cavalry  in  the  advance, 
and  the  artillery  distributed  along  the  line  of  infantry.  The  right 
column,  consisting  of  the  48th,  47th,  and  115th  New  York  regi- 
ments, was  led  by  Colonel  Barton,  of  the  48th ;  the  center  column 
was  made  up  of  the  cavalry  under  Major  Stevens,  the  40th  Massa- 
chusetts mounted  infantry,  under  Colonel  Guy  V.  Henry,  the  7th 
Connecticut,  the  7th  Kew  Hampshire;  the  left,  commanded  by 
Colonel  Montgomery,  consisted  of  the  54th  Massachusetts,  the  1st 
North  Carolina,  and  the  8th  TJ.  S.  volunteers. 

The  advance  cavalry  force  first  came  upon  the  enemy's  pickets 
about  six  miles  from  Sanderson,  and  four  or  five  miles  east  of 
Olustee.  The  pickets  retired  as  the  Federal  skirmishers  advanced, 
and  fell  bak  upon  their  main  forces,  which  were  strongly  posted 
between  swamps,  about  ten  miles  beyond  Sanderson.  The  rebel 
position  was  admirably  chosen.  On  the  right,  their  line  rested 
upon  a  low  and  rather  slight  earth- work,  protected  by  rifle-pits; 
their  center  was  defended  by  an  impassable  swamp,  while  on  the 
left  their  cavalry  was  drawn  up  on  a  small  elevation  behind  the 
shelter  of  a  grove  of  pines.    Their  camp  was  intersected  by  the 
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railroad,  on  which  was  placed  a  battery  capable  of  operating 
against  Seymour's  left  or  center,  while  a  rifled  gun,  mounted  on  a 
truck,  commanded  the  road.  In  order  to  attack  this  strong  posi- 
tion, the  troops  were  compelled  to  take  a  stand  between  two 
flwamps,  one  in  the  front,  the  other  in  the  rear.  The  artillery  was 
posted  within  one  hundred  yards  of  the  enemy's  line  of  battle,  a 
position  in  which  they  were  exposed  to  the  deadly  fire  of  the  rebel 
sharp-shooters.  After  some  preliminary  skirmishing,  Seymour 
advanced  upon  the  enemy's  position.  The  first  regiment  to  coma 
under  fire  was  the  7th  New  Hampshire,  Colonel  Abbott,  of  Col- 
onel Hawley's  brigade.  Many  of  the  men  belonging  to  this  regi- 
ment were  inexperienced  soldiers.  A  portion  of  them,  the  left 
flank,  had  been  recently  deprived  of  their  rifles  and  supplied  with 
inferior  muskets,  without  bayonets,  and  so  generally  defective  that 
some  of  them  could  not  be  fired.  A  sharp  and  destructive  fire 
was  poured  into  their  ranks  by  the  rebel  sharp-shooters.  In  les3 
than  twenty  minutes  350  men,  including  the  colonel,  who  was 
killed,  were  mowed  down  by  the  storm  of  bullets.  Unable  to  re- 
turn an  effective  fire  with  their  worthless  guns,  the  left  flank  at 
length  gave  way,  and  could  not  be  rallied  again.  The  right  flank, 
which  still  retained  the  Spencer  repeating  rifle,  stood  their  ground 
until  the  exhaustion  of  their  ammunition  compelled  them  to  with- 
draw. 

The  attention  of  the  enemy  seems  to  have  been  directed  chiefly 
to  the  center  and  right,  on  which  they  made  persistent  and  vigor- 
ous attacks.  Advancing  from  their  position,  they  pushed  down 
toward  Seymour's  line  in  great  force,  with  a  regiment  of  cavalry 
on  either  flank.  Colonel  Barton's  brigade  and  the  artillery,  with 
the  8th  United  States  volunteers,  colored  troops,  received  them 
finely,  and  for  some  time  checked  their  progress.  The  death  of 
Colonel  Fribley  of  the  8th,  and  the  loss  of  several  valuable  officers, 
tended  to  throw  the  colored  troops  into  disorder,  and,  after  suflfer- 
ing  severely  from  the  concentrated  fire  of  a  superior  force,  they 
fell  back  in  some  confusion,  exposing  the  artillery  to  a  heavy  flank 
fire  on  the  left.  The  men  were  rapidly  shot  down  at  their  guns, 
and  those  who  stepped  forward  to  fill  their  places,  too  soon  shared 
tiieir  fate.  The  batteries  of  Captains  Hamilton  and  Langdon 
sufifered  so  severely,  that  toward  the  close  of  the  engagement  they 
were  compelled  to  suspend  firing.  In  attempting  to  draw  ofi"  the 
guns  most  of  the  horses  were  killed,  and  Captain  Hamilton  was 
obliged  to  leave  two  guns  on  the  field,  for  lack  of  means  to  bring 
them  away. 

The  unequal  contest  was  sustained  until  it  became  evident  that 
the  numerical  superiority  of  the  enemy  was  too  great  to  be  over- 
balanced by  the  valor  of  the  Federal  soldiers.  The  line  was  then 
gradually  drawn  back,  leaving  the  dead  and  many  of  the  seriously 
wounded  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  This  movement  was  covered 
hy  Colonel  Montgomery's  brigade,  the  54th  Massachusetts  and  the 
1st  North  Carolina.  They  behaved  with  gallantry,  and  lost  heavily. 
When  Barton's  brigade  began  to  waver — in  consequence  of  their 
ammunition  running  low — the  Ist  North  Carolina  was  sent  into 
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line  ill  front,  and  succeeded  in  holding  the  enemy  in  check. 
Though  Lieutenant-Colonel  Reid  was  mortally  wounded  and  Major 
Boyle  was  killed,  the  men  stood  firm,  and  drove  the  enemy  back 
when  they  attempted  to  flank  the  left  of  the  line.  As  the  troops 
retired,  the  rebels  attempted  to  flank  them  on  both  sides,  a  move- 
ment which  was  checked  by  the  judicious  dispositions  of  Colonel 
Henry.  The  center  held  its  ground  under  a  heavy  fire  from  front 
and  flank,  until  the  formation  of  a  new  position  about  a  hundred 
yards  to  the  rear.  Soon  after  the  changes  of  line,  the  enemy  made 
a  desperate  charge  on  the  center,  but  were  driven  back  by  Elder's 
battery. 

The  battle  closed  about  f3unset,  and  Seymour  withdrew  his  men 
from  the  field  in  an  orderly  manner.  There  was  neither  confusion 
nor  straggling,  and  though  the  troops  were  jaded  out  with  march- 
ing and  severe  fighting,  they  were  in  no  degree  depressed  by  the 
repulse  which  they  had  sustained.  For  some  distance  the  retreat 
was  conducted  in  order  of  battle,  under  the  supposition  that  the 
enemy  would  immediately  follow  up  his  advantage;  but,  as  no 
pursuit  in  force  was  attempted,  the  line  was  soon  changed,  the 
troops  retiring  in  column.  The  retreat  was  continued  until  Bar- 
ber's Station  was  reached,  making  a  march  in  one  day  of  thirty- 
four  miles,  and  fighting  a  severe  battle  three  hours  and  a  half  in 
duration.  The  next  morning  the  troops  fell  back  to  Baldwin. 
This  was  the  unfortunate  ending  of  an  undertaking  from  which 
General  Gillmore  had  promised  himself  so  much. 

At  Charleston,  no  operations  of  importance  took  place  during 
the  early  part  of  the  year  1864.  The  blockading  fleet,  through 
its  vigilance,  prevented  the  entrance  of  blockade-runners  almost 
entirely;  but  no  further  eflbrts  were  made  to  take  Fort  Sumter 
or  Charleston  city. 

On  the  18th  of  February,  the  rebels  succeeded  in  exploding  a 
torpedo  on  the  starboard  side  of  the  gunboat  Housatonic,  causing 
her  to  sink  in  twenty-eight  feet  of  water.  "We  give  an  account 
of  this  disaster  in  the  language  of  one  of  the  inmates  of  the  ill- 
fated  vessel : 

"  On  the  evening  of  February  17,  the  Housatonic  was  anchored 
outside  the  bar,  two  and  a  half  miles  from  Breach  Inlet  battery, 
and  five  miles  and  three-fifths  from  the  ruins  of  Sumter — her 
usual  station  on  the  blockade.  There  was  but  little  wind  or  sea, 
the  sky  was  cloudless,  and  the  moon  shining  brightly.  A  slight 
mist  rested  on  the  water,  not  sufiicient,  however,  to  prevent  our 
discerning  other  vessels  on  the  blockade  two  or  three  miles  away. 
The  usual  look-outs  were  stationed  on  the  forecastle,  in  the  gang- 
way and  on  the  quarter-deck. 

"At  about  8:45  of  the  first  watch,  the  officer  of  the  deck  dis- 
covered, while  looking  in  the  direction  of  Breach  Inlet  battery,  a 
slight  disturbance  of  the  water,  like  that  produced  by  a  porpoise. 
At  that  time  it  appeared  to  be  about  one  hundred  yards  distant 
and  abeam.  The  quartermaster  examined  it  with  his  glass  and 
pronounced  it  a  school  of  fish.    As  it  was  evidently  nearing  the 
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rfhip,  orders  were  at  once  given  to  slip  the  chain,  beat  to  quarters, 
and  call  the  captain.  Just  after  issuing  these  orders,  the  master's 
mate  from  the  forecastle  reported  the  suspicious  appearance  to 
the  officer  in  charge.  The  officers  and  men  were  promptly  on 
deck,  but  b}^  this  time  the  submarine  machine  was  so  near  us  that 
its  form  and  the  phosphorescent  lights  it  produced  by  its  motion 
through  the  water  were  plainly  visible.  At  the  call  to  the  quar- 
tets it  had  stopped,  or  nearly  so,  and  then  moved  toward  the 
stern  of  the  vessel,  probably  to  avoid  our  broadside  guns.  When 
tlie  captain  reached  the  deck,  it  was  on  the  starboard  quarter,  and 
so  near  us  that  all  attempts  to  train  a  gun  on  it  were  futile.  Sev- 
eral shots  were  fired  into  it  from  revolvers  and  rifles.  It  also  re-- 
ceived  two  charges  of  buckshot  from  the  captain's  gun. 

"The  chain  had  been  slipped,  and  the  engines  had  just  begun 
to  move,  when  the  crash  came,  throwing  timbers  and  splinters 
into  the  air,  and  apparently  blowing  ofl'  the  entire  stern  of^?the 
vessel.  This  was  immediately  followed  by  a  fearful  rushing  of 
water,  the  rolling  out  of  a  dense  black  smoke  fi-om  the  stack, 
and  the  settling  of  the  vessel. 

"Orders  were  at  once  given  to  clear  away  the  boats,  and  the 
men  sprang  to  the  work  with  a  will.  But  we  were  filling  too 
rapidly.  The  ship  gave  a  lurch  to  port,  and  all  the  boats  on  that 
side  were  swamped.  Many  men  and  some  officers  jumped  over- 
board and  clung  to  such  portions  of  the  wreck  as  came  within 
reach,  while  others  sought  safety  in  the  rigging  and  tops.  For- 
tunately we  were  in  but  twenty-eight  feet  of  water,  and  two  of 
the  boats  on  the  starboard  side  were  lowered.  Most  of  those  who 
had  jumped  overboard  were  either  picked  up  or  swam  back  to 
the  wreck.  The  two  boats  then  pulled  for  the  Canandai^ua,  one 
and  a  half  miles  distant.  Assistance  was  promptly  rendered  by 
that  vessel  to  those  remaining  on  the  wreck. 

"  At  muster,  the  next  morning,  five  of  our  number  were  found 
missing. 

"  It  was  the  opinion  of  all  who  saw  the  stt-ange  craft,  that  it 
was  very  nearly  or  entirely  under  water,  that  there  was  no  smoke- 
stack, that  it  was  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  in  length,  and  that 
it  was  noiseless  in  its  motion  through  the  water.  It  was  not 
seen  after  the  explosion.  The  ship  was  struck  on  the  starboard 
side  abaft  the  mizzen-mast.  The  force  of  the  explosion  seems  to 
have  been  mainly  upward.  A  piece  ten  feet  square  was  blown 
out  of  her  quarter-deck,  all  the  beams  and  carlines  being  broken 
traversely  across.  The  heavy  spanker-boom  was  broken  in  its 
thickest  part,  and  the  water  for  some  distance  was  white  with 
splinters  of  oak  and  pine. 

"  Probably  not  more  than  one  minute  elapsed  from  the  time  the 
torpedo  was  first  seen  until  we  were  struck,  and  not  over  three 
or  four  minutes  could  have  passed  between  the  explosion  and  the 
sinking  of  the  ship.  Had  we  been  struck  in  any  other  part,  or 
before  the  alarm  had  been  given,  the  loss  of  life  would  have  been 
much  greater. 

*'The  Housatonic  was  a  steam-sloop,  with  a  tonnage  of  1,240, 
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and  she  carried  a  battery  of  thirteen  guns.  She  was  completBd 
about  eighteen  months  ago,  and  has  been  in  the  blockade  ever 
since.  She  is  the  first  vessel  destroyed  by  a  contrivance  of  this 
character,  and  this  fact  gives  to  this  lamentable  afiair  a  signifi- 
cance which  it  would  not  otherwise  possess.'^ 

Jn  the  Old  iN'orth  State  military  operations  were  resumed  early 
in  1864.  On  the  1st  of  February,  the  Federal  outposts  at  Batchel- 
lor's  Creek  were  attacked  early  in  the  morning  by  the  enemy  in 
force,  about  15,000  strong,  consisting  of  Hoke's  brigade  and  Pick- 
ett's entire  division.  Alter  a  little  fighting,  some  of  these  outposts 
were  captured,  and  the  balance  retreated  to  within  eight  miles  of 
Kewbern.  The  enemy  followed  the  retreating  troops,  and  the  fol- 
lowing day  appeared  before  Newbern,  and  actually  came  within 
hailing  distance  of  that  city.  General  Palmer,  commanding  at  l^ew- 
bern,  soon  checked  them,  and  in  turn  drove  them,  pressing  them  back 
as  far  as  Kingston  by  the  evening  of  the  2d  February.  At  3  A.  M. 
of  the  same  day,  a  Confederate  force,  in  boats,  boarded  the  United 
States  gunboat  Underwriter,  which  was  hard  aground  abreast 
of  part  of  the  works  near  Newbern,  surprised  her,  and,  after  a 
sharp  struggle,  captured  her,  with  about  one-third  of  her  crew. 
Third  Assistant  Engineer  Allen,  with  a  large  number  of  the  crew, 
rose  on  the  rebel  crew  of  the  barge  that  was  carrying  them  off,  and 
took  them,  and  brought  barge,  crew,  commander,  and  all  safe 
into  port.  All  the  other  ofiiqers  were  carried  off'.  The  attacking 
party  had  to  fire  and  blow  up  the  gunboat,  being  unable  to  get 
her  off". 

From  this  unsuccessful  attempt  on  ISTewbem  the  rebels  turned 
to  the  attack  of  Pl}Tnouth,  N.  C.  •  On  the  17th  of  February  they 
arrived  near  that  city,  which  was  held  by  General  Wessel,  with 
about  1,500  men.  On  the  approach  of  the  enemy.  General  Wessel 
and  his  men  retired  into  Fort  Williams,  which  the  enemy  at  once 
proceeded  to  assault,  but  failed  to  carry.  Six  times  was  this  as- 
sault repeated  by  the  overwhelming  number  (about  10,000)  of  tlio 
enemy,  and  as  many  times  did  the  heroic  little  band  under  Gen- 
eral Wessel  repulse  the  furious  charge,  until,  after  fighting  six 
to  one  for  four  days.  General  Wessel  was  compelled  to  surrender 
on  the  evening  of  the  20th. 

During  the  eveuiTig  of  the  18th  of  February,  while  the  enemy 
were  assaulting  the  fort  near  Plymouth,  the  gunboat  Southfield 
was  throwing  shell  among  the  assaulting  party.  About  half-past 
10  P.  M.,  the  Southfield  dropped  down  the  Roanoke,  and  reported 
to  Lieutenant-Commander  Flusser,  who  ordered  that  vessel  and 
the  Miami  to  be  lashed  together  with  hawsers.  About  midnight 
the  Whitehead  came  down  the  Cachie,  and  came  alongside  the 
Miami,  and  reported  the  new  rebel  ram,  the  Albemarle,  coming 
down.  At  3  A.  M.,  on  the  19th,  the  ram  dropped  down  alongside 
the  Miami,  under  cover  of  the  shade  of  the  trees,  and  when  near, 
ran  obUquely  across  into  the  starboard  bow  of  the  Southfield. 
The  vessels  had  been  firing  all  the  previous  evening  at  the  enemy 
on  shore,  and  were  loaded  with  shell,  which  there  was  not  time 
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to  draw.  The  Lieutenant-Commander  fired  the  first  shell,  and  on 
its  bursting,  some  fragments,  either  from  that  or  the  Southfield's 
shells,  rebounded,  which  caused  his  death,  the  fragments  piercing 
his  chest  and  skull. 

The  prow  of  the  ram  running  into  the  Southfield,  caused  her  tx) 
fill  with  water,  and  she  sank  inside  of  fifteen  minutes.  The  for- 
ward lashings  were  parted  by  the  pressure  of  the  ram  between 
our  vessels,  and  the  after  ones  were  cut,  and  as  many  as  could  get 
on  the  Miami  did  so,  when  the  Miami  retired,  and  was  pursued  a 
short  distance  by  the  ram,  which  was  considered  slow,  making  but 
four  knots  per  hour,  the  Miami  throwing  soMd  shot  at  her  as  she 
retired. 

The  Albemarle  returned  to  Plymouth,  and  retained  undisputed 
control  of  the  Roanoke  until  May,  when  it  was  determined  to  de- 
stroy this  formidable  ram,  if  possible.  "We  give  a  description  of 
this  important  action  in  the  language  of  an  eye-witness : 

'"On  the  afternoon  of  May  5,  the  Mattabesett,  Sassacus,  and 
"Wyalusing,  side-wheel  gunboats,  were  lying  at  anchor  in  Albe- 
marle Sound,  twenty  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Roanoke  River, 
having  been  assigned  the  arduous  duty  of  encountering,  and,  if 
possible,  destroying  the  rebel  iron-clad  ram  Albemarle,  whose  re- 
cent raid,  in  conjunction  with  the  attack  and  capture  of  Plymouth, 
when  she  succeeded  in  sinking  two  of  our  gunboats,  and  sustained 
unharmed  the  repeated  broadsides  of  the  Miami,  directed  by  the 
brave  and  lamented  Flusser,  rendered  our  prolonged  occupation  of 
the  sound  at  least  a  problem  to  be  solved,  and  invested  the  ex- 
pected contest  with  unusual  importance. 

"  An  advanced  guard  of  picket  boats,  comprising  four  or  five  of 
the  smaller  vessels  of  our  force,  with  the  Miami,  had  been  sent 
forward  to  the  mouth  of  the  Roanoke  River,  to  decoy  the  ram 
from  under  the  protective  batteries  of  Plymouth  into  the  open 
waters  of  the  sound,  and  falling  back  before  her,  quickly  drew 
her  into  a  favorable  position  for  our  attack.  At  3:15  P.  M.,  the 
Mattabesett  signaled  'to  get  under  way,'  and  forming  in  line 
ahead,  the  three  vessels  in  the  order  in  which  their  names  have 
been  written,  proceeded  at  ordinary  speed  up  the  sound,  when,  at 
4  P.  M.,  the  Mattabesett  communicated  with  the  army  transport 
Massasoit,  coming  down,  and  immediately  after  made  signal 
*Ram  is  out,'  and  we  now  discovered  our  retreating  pickets,  as 
they  slowly  retired  before  the  advancing  foe<  A  moment  later, 
and  we  discerned  a  glistening  speck  upon  thfe  water  beyond  our 
retiring  vessels,  with  two  other  dark  hulls  hovering  near,  which 
we  knew  to  be  the  ram,  accompanied  by  her  consorts.  Our  ship 
was  cleared  for  action,  and  every  preparation  made  for  a  deter- 
mined and  desperate  struggle  with  our  formidable  antagonist ;  and 
now  we  were  driving  along  under  full  steam,  closing  rapidly  with 
the  enemy.  The  weather  was  perfectly  charming,  not  a  ripple 
disturbed  the  glassy  sheet  of  water  from  shore  to  shore,  and  the 
dazzling  sunshine  gleamed  upon  the  inclined  sides  of  the  iron-clad 
like  a  mass  of  silver,  as  she  lay  defiantly  bearing  the  magnificently 
VOL.  n — 41 
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large  and  gaudy  ensign  of  the  Confederacy.  As  we  approached, 
the  rebels  were  communicating  hurriedly  with  boats,  and  soon 
the  white  stern-wheel  steamer  turned  short  round,  and  put  back 
hastily  toward  Plymouth,  being,  as  we  afterward  learned,  the 
Cotton  Plant  river  steamer,  cotton-clad,  and  manned  by  two  hun- 
dred sharp-shooters  and  boarders.  As  she  left,  the  other  steamer, 
which  proved  to  be  the  Bombshell,  captured  from  the  army  by 
the  rebels  at  Pl^Tnouth,  and  now  used  against  us,  closed  up  on 
the  ram's  quarter,  in  position  for  the  impending  action. 

"The  whole  scene  was  impressive  and  beautiful.  Our  vessels, 
under  a  powerful  head  of  steam,  came  sweeping  gracefully  along, 
and,  as  the  Mattabesett  approached  nearer,  she  hauled  up  for  the 
ram,  followed  by  the  others  in  line,  when  the  Miami,  some  dis- 
tance astern,  fired  over  us,  making  a  very  good  but  useless  shot, 
which  was  answered  by  the  Albemarle,  whose  guns,  it  was  easy 
to  see,  were  of  the  heaviest  caliber.  "When  abreast,  and  about 
three  hundred  yards  distant  from  the  ram,  the  Mattabesett  de- 
livered her  broadside,  and,  passing  round  her  stern,  ran  by  the 
Bombshell  close  aboard,  as  the  latter  lay  on  the  post  quarter  of 
the  ram.  Our  attention  was  now  absorbed  in  the  movements  of 
our  own  ship,  and,  as  we  came  up,  the  ram,  having  failed  to  get 
near  the  Mattabesett,  as  she  swept  by,  turned  her  bow  fairly  for 
the  Sassacus,  but,  measuring  the  distance,  we  gave  our  vessel  a 
slight  sheer  with  starboard  helm,  then  jamming  it  hard  aport, 
passed  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  from  hor,  delivering  with 
precision  our  whole  broadside  of  solid  shot,  which  bounded  from 
her  armor  like  rubber  balls. 

Sweeping  around  her  stern,  we  now  stood  toward  the  Bomb- 
shell— which  had  annoyed  us  exceedingly  with  small  rifled  shot 
directed  at  our  pilot-houses,  and  which  came  flying  in  quick  suo- 
cession  over  our  hurricane  deck — and  training  on  her,  poured  into 
her  hull  a  full  broadside,  which  brought  the  rebel  ensign  down 
and  sent  the  white  flag  up,  when,  ceasing  our  fire,  we  ranged  close 
aboard,  and  hailed  to  know  if  they  had  surrendered,  which  was 
answered  by  shouts  of  'Yes,'  *Yes,'  'Yes,'  from  a  dozen  throats. 
Ordered  her  to  drop  out  of  fire  and  anchor,  which  was  executed  in 
good  faith,  and  pushing  on  to  regain  the  time  we  had  consumed 
in  this  capture,  we  noticed  that  the  Mattabesett  had  again  passed 
by  the  ram  delivering  her  fire,  and  the  "Wyalusing  had  come  up 
astern  of  the  Sassacus,  attracting  the  attention  of  the  Albemarle 
from  us,  to  whom  she  now  exposed  her  whole  side. 

"  She  was  about  eight  hundred  yards  distant,  and  we  were  just 
in  the  position  we  most  desired.  The  ram  appeared  to  be  steam- 
ing slowly,  as  if  waiting  for  events,  but  using  her  guns  rapidly  all 
the  time,  throwing  one-hundred-pounder  Brooke's  rifle-shot  and 
shell  with  spirit  and  energy.  Fortune  seemed  most  favorable,  and 
our  intrepid  commander,  determined  to  close  with  our  antagonist, 
seized  the  opportunity  without  hesitation,  and,  ordering  'four 
bells'  again,  and  again  repeated,  as  previously  arranged  with  the 
chief  engineer,^  who  was  acquainted  with  our  design,  the  ship  waa 
headed  strait  for  what  was  supposed  to  be  the  weakest  part  of  the 
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ram,  where  her  casemate  or  house  joined  the  hull.  Our  fires  were 
clean ;  we  had  thirty  pounds  of  steam,  and  with  throttle  wide  open, 
the  Sassacus  dashed  at  her  grim  adversary.  We  seemed  to  move 
frightfully  slow,  but  each  moment  increased  our  speed,  as  the  inter- 
vening space  grew  less,  till  we  attained  the  rate  of  nine  to  ten 
knots,  when  we  struck  our  iron  foe  a  fair,  perfect,  right-angled 
blow,  without  glance  or  slide.  The  shock  to  our  ship  was  not 
nearly  so  heavy  as  we  had  expected.  Something  gave  way.  "Was 
it- our  ship?  Were  we  cut  down?  l!To,  thank  Heaven j  it  was  the 
iron-clad ;  and  as  her  black  hull  was  forced'under  our  bow,  till  the 
water  flowed  over  it  from  side  to  side,  we  thought  our  foe  was 
going  down,  and  could  hardly  repress  a  shout  of  exultation,  in  an- 
swer to  the  ringing  cheer  with  which  our  comrades  on  the  Wya- 
lusing  greeted  our  bold  grapple  with  the  monster. 

"As  we  struck  her,  the  ram  drove  a  one-hundred-pounder 
Brooke's  shot  through  and  through  us,  from  starboard  bow  to  port 
side.  Our  stern  was  forced  into  her  side,  and  keeping  up  our  head- 
way, we  careened  her  down  beneath  our  weight,  and  pushed  her 
like  an  inert  mass  before  us,  while,  in  profound  silence,  our  gun- 
ners were  training  their  heavy  ordnance  to  bear  on  our  astonished 
enemy.  Xow  a  black  muzzle  protrudes  from  the  ram's  open  port, 
and  the  loaders  of  our  Parrot  rifle,  standing  on  the  side,  served  the 
gun  within  fifteen  feet  of  that  yawning  cannon  mouth.  It  was 
a  grand  reproduction  of  the  old  days  of  'broadside  to  broadside,' 
and  'yard-arm  locked  to  yard,'  but  the  immense  guns,  now 
grinning  defiance  across  the  few  feet  of  space  which  separated 
them,  each  one  carrying  the  weight  of  metal  of  a  whole  tier  of 
the  old-time  carronades,  rendered  this  duel  of  ponderous  ordnance 
a  magnificent  and  imposing  spectacle. 

"  Still  we  pushed  her  broadside-to  before  us,  our  engine  at  full 
speed,  pressing  our  bow  deeper  and  deeper  into  her.  Still  she 
gave  way,  and  now  we  threw  a  hasty,  anxious  glance  toward  our 
consorts.  Were  they  coming  to  assist  us  ?  Would  they  seize  the 
golden  chance  we  so  invitingly  held  out  to  them,  and,  pushing  on 
to  the  monster's  unguarded  side,  help  us  to  crush  her  down,  out  of 
sight  forever?  ISTot  a  sound;  not  a  movement;  not  a  gun.  All 
was  quiet  as  the  night  throughout  our  fleet.  It  was  a  grapple 
for  life.  A  silent  but  fearful  struggle  for  the  mastery,  relieved 
only  by  the  sharp  scattering  volleys  of  musketry,  the  whizzing 
of  leaden  bullets,  and  the  deep,  muffled  explosion  of  hand  gren- 
ades, which  the  brave  fellow  in  our  foretop  was  flinging  in  the 
enemy's  hatch,  driving  back  their  sharp-shooters,  and  creating 
consternation  and  dismay  among  the  closely-packed  crew  of  the 
iron-clad;  but  not  until  our  pilot-house  and  smoke-stack  had 
been  spattered  all  over  with  the  indentation  of  rifle  balls.  No 
one  had  yet  fallen.  We  had  thrown  shot  and  shell  square  into 
her  ports  from  our  rifle  guns  on  the  hurricane  deck,  and  driven 
volley  after  volley  of  musketry  through  every  aperture  in  her 
iron  shield,  and  now  our  hea\7'  one-hundred-pounder  was  training 
for  another  crushing  blow. 

"  Presentljj  a  movement  was  felt  in  the  two  ships.    We  heard 
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a  crashing  of  timbers,  as  at  the  moment  of  collision.  The  ram  was 
swinging  under  our  starboard  bow,  and  now  suddenly  the  vessel 
trembled  with  the  shock,  as  our  one-hundred-pounder  rifle  and 
that  of  the  enemy  thundered  at  each  other  with  a  simultaneous 
roar.  Another  sound,  more  fearful  than  bursting  shells  or  belch- 
ing cannon,  now  reached  our  ears.  The  terrible  sound  of  unloosed, 
unmanageable  steam,  rushing  in  tremendous  volumes,  seething  and 
hissing  as  it  spread,  till  both  combatants  were  enveloped  and 
hidden  in  a  dense,  suffocating  cloud  of  stifling  vapor.  Her  shot 
had  pierced  our  boiler,  and  all  was  lost !  No,  not  lost  yet !  Our 
sharp  false  stem,  which  had  cut  deeply  into  the  side  of  the  ram, 
now  gave  way,  as  she  forced  herself  ahead  across  our  bow,  crush- 
ing and  bruising  our  more  delicate  craft  in  her  progress,  and 
this  stem,  thus  wrenched  off,  allowed  the  two  vessels  to  swing 
eide  by  side. 

"Now  came  the  fierce  duel  for  life.  Our  gunners  could  only 
hope  to  injure  our  antagonist  by  firing  with  accuracy  into  her 
open  ports,  while  every  shot  of  the  enemy  would  tell  with  fatal 
effect  upon  our  wooden  vessel.  _Tlie  guns  were  now  served  and 
fired,  muzzle  to  muzzle,  the  powder  from  those  of  the  Albemarle 
blackening  the  bows  and  side  of  the  Sassacus,  as  they  passed 
within  ten  feet.  A  solid  shot  from  our  one-hundred-pounder  struck 
her  port-sill,  and,  crumbling  into  fragments,  one  piece  rebounded 
on  to  our  own  deck,  but  the  rest  flew  into  that  threatening  port- 
hole, and  silenced  the  enemy's  gun.  A  nine-inch  solid  shot  and  a 
twenty-pounder  shell  followed  through  the  same  opening,  in  rapid 
succession,. as  the  tough-sided  monster  drifted  clear  of  us,  while 
our  starboard  wheel  crushed  and  wrenched  its  iron  braces,  in 
grinding  over  her  quarter,  smashing  the  launches  that  she  was 
towing  into  a  shapeless  mass  of  driftwood,  and  grating  over  the 
sharp  iron  plates  with  a  most  dismal  sound.  Now  she  passed  our 
wheel,  and  the  crews  of  the  after  guns,  watching  the  moment, 
drove  their  solid  shot  into  her  ports.  The  elevating  screw  of  our 
Parrot  rifle  was  broken,  and  the  gun  could  not  be  pressed  to 
bear  on  the  enemy's  port,  but  hurled  its  missile  against  her  iron 
armor,  leaving  a  rent  to  mark  the  point  of  its  impact.  A  nine-' 
inch  solid  shot,  fired  with  an  increased  charge,  struck  her  inclined 
roof,  and  flew  en  ricochet,  like  a  pebble  bounding  from  a  pave- 
ment, into  the  air  beyond,  and  this  at  a  distance  of  not  more 
than  fifteen  feet. 

jgf'All  this  cool  gunnery  and  precise  artillery  practice  trans- 
pired while  the  ship,  from  fire-room  to  hurricane  deck,  was 
shrouded  in  one  dense  cloud  of  fiery  steam.  The  situation  was 
appalling.  The  shrieks  of  the  scalded  and  dying,  as  they  franti- 
cally rushed  up  from  below,  with  their  shriveled  flesh  hanging  in 
shreds  upon  their  tortured  limbs;  the  engine  beyond  control, 
surging  and  revolving  without  guide  or  check,  abandoned  by  all 
save  one,  who,  scalded,  blackened,  sightless,  still  stood  like  a  hero 
at  his  post.  Alone,  amidst  that  mass  of  unloosed  steam  and  un- 
controllable machinery,  the  chief  engineer  of  the  Sassacus  re- 
mained, calling  to  his  men  to  return  with  him  to  the  fire-room. 
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to  drag  tlie  fires  from  beneath  the  uninjured  boiler,  which  was 
now  in  imminent  danger  of  explosion.  Let  his  name  be  long  re- 
membered by  the  two  hundred  beings  whose  lives  were  saved  in 
that  fearful  moment  by  his  more  than  heroic  fortitude  and  exer- 
tion. There  were  no  means  of  instantly  cutting  ofi"  communica- 
tion between  the  two  boilers,  and  all  the  steam  contained  in  both 
rushed  out  like  a  flash,  exposing  the  ship  to  a  more  fearful  catas- 
trophe, should  our  brave  engineers  be  too  late  in  drawing  the 
heavy  fires  which  threatened  our  destruction.  All  this  time,  our 
consorts  looking  toward  us,  could  see  only  a  thick  white  cloud, 
lighted  up  incessantly  by  the  flashes  of  our  rapidly  served  guns, 
as  the  gallant  Sassacus  rose  gloriously  above  the  storm  of  disaster 
that  surrounded  her,  and  challenged  the  admiration  of  her  anxious 
comrades,  by  the  stubborn  thundering  of  her  battery.  The  ship 
still  moved,  working  slowly  ahead,  on  a  vacuum  alone.  The  cloud 
of  steam  at  last  lifted,  and  we  could  see  the  grim  enemy  of  the 
Sassacus  gladly  escaping  from  that  embrace  of  death  in  which 
we  had  held  her  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  retreating 
discomfited  and  demoralized  toward  the  port  from  which  she  had 
sallied  with  so  much  bravado,  only  a  few  hours  before." 

After  this  unsuccessful  attempt,  it  was  thought  useless  to  renew 
the  attack  on  the  Albemarle  with  the  means  at  command ;  but,  aa 
it  was  impossible  to  operate  up  the  Roanoke  or  take  Plymouth 
as  long  as  the  rebel  monitor  lived  to  guard  them,  other  than  usual 
means  of  destruction  were  sought  for.  During  the  summer.  Lieu- 
tenant W.  B.  Gushing  conceived  the  plan  of  destroying  the  ram 
by  the  aid  of  a  torpedo.  After  submitting  his  plan  to  Rear-Ad- 
miral Lee  and  to  the  Navy  Department,  he  was  detached  from  the 
Mouticello  (which  vessel  he  had  commanded  nearly  two  years), 
and  sent  to  jSTew  York,  with  orders  to  obtain  every  thing  he  re- 
quired for  his  purpose.  These  preparations  having  at  last  been 
completed,  he  departed  for  the  scene  of  action.  He  selected  thir- 
teen men,  six  of  whom  were  ofdcers,  to  assist  him  in  the  under- 
taking. A  first  attempt  to  reach  the  Albemarle  proved  unsuc- 
cessful ;  his  vessel  grounded,  and  she  was  not  got  oft'  without  much 
labor. 

On  the  night  following,  being  the  27th  of  October,  he  again  set 
out,  this  time  determined  and  destined  to  succeed.  Moving  up 
the  narrow  Roanoke  River,  lined  with  forts  and  pickets,  without 
being  detected,  he  passed  within  twenty  yards  of  the  captured 
Southfield,  which  contained  a  picket  guard,  still  without  being 
seen.  "When  he  arrived  at  the  spot  where  the  Albemarle  was 
moored  at  the  levee,  he  discovered  a  large  camp-fire  and  a  strong 
body  of  infantry  on  the  shore.  By  the  light  of  the  fire  he  saw 
that  the  Albemarle  was  protected  by  a  boom  of  pine  logs,  which 
reached  about  twenty  feet  from  her.  He  was  hailed  repeatedly, 
but  the  only  reply  the  rebels  received  was  a  polite  but  curt  invita- 
tion to  depart  to  a  region  somewhat  warmer  than  the  sunny  South. 
His  men  shouted,  "Look  out.  Johnnies,  we  are  coming !"  Gushing 
ran  his  boat  "  bows  on "  against  the  boom  of  logs,  crushing  them 
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in  about  ten  feet,  and  running  the  Idow  of  his  boat  upon  tbem. 
The  infantry  on  the  shore  poured  an  incessant  volley  of  musketry 
upon  the  daring  band,  and  received  a  dose  of  canister  from  Gush- 
ing in  return.  The  ports  of  the  Albemarle  were  opened  and  a 
gun  was  brought  to  bear  upon  the  launch.  The  rebels  seemed 
confident  that  they  would  capture  Cushing's  whole  party. 

Certainly  the  gallant  young  fellow  had  enough  for  one  man  to 
manage.  He  had  a  line  attached  to  his  engineer's  leg  to  pull  in 
lieu  of  bell  signals;  another  line  to  detach  the  torpedo,  and  another 
to  explode  it.  Besides  this,  he  managed  the  boom  which  was  to 
place  the  torpedo  under  the  vessel.  lie  also  fired  his  howitzer 
himself. 

Having  very  coolly  placed  the  torpedo  in  its  place,  he  exploded 
it.  At  the  same  instant,  he  was  struck  on  the  right  wrist  with  a 
musket-ball,  and  a  shell  from  the  Albemarle  went  crashing  through 
the  launch.  The  whole  afiair  was  the  work  of  a  few  minutes. 
Gushing  then  threw  ofl:'  his  coat  and  shoes  and  took  to  the  river. 
Each  man  had  now  to  save  himself.  Gushing  struck  out  for  the 
opposite  shore,  but  one  of  his  drowning  men  screaming  near  him 
and  attracting  the  enemy's  fire,  he  turned  down  the  stream.  The 
water  was  very  cold,  and  with  liis  heavy  clothing,  it  was  extremely 
difficult  for  Gushing  to  keep  afloat.  He  swam  about  an  hour,  and 
•then  went  ashore,  to  fall  exhausted  on  the  bank. 

On  recovering,  he  found  that  he  was  lying  near  a  sentry,  and  he 
heard  two  ofiicers  talking  of  the  afiair,  one  telling  the  other  that 
Gushing  was  dead.  Not  relishing  such  proximity  to  these  men,  he 
shoved  himself  along  on  his  back,  by  working  with  his  heels 
against  the  ground,  until  he  reached  a  place  of  concealment.  At 
dark  he  proceeded  through  the  swamp  for  some  distance,  lacer- 
ating his  feet  and  hands  with  the  briars,  oyster  shells,  etc.  The 
next  day  he  saw  an  old  negro  whom  he  thought  he  could  trust. 
The  negro  was  frightened  at  Gushing's  wild  appearance,  and  trem- 
blingly asked  who  he  was.  "I  am  a  Yankee,"  replied  Gushing, 
"  and  I  am  one  of  the  men  who  blew  up  the  Albemarle."  "  My 
golly!  massa,"  said  the  negro,  "dey  kill  you  if  dey  catch  you. 
You  dead  gone  sure."  Gushing  asked  him  if  he  could  trust  him 
to  go  into  the  town  and  bring  him  back  the  news.  The  negro 
said  yes.  Accordingly,  Gushing  gave  him  all  the  money  he  had, 
and  sent  him  olf.  He  then  clinibed  up  a  tree  and  opened  his  jack- 
knife,  the  only  weapon  he  had,  and  prepared  for  any  attack  that 
might  be  made. 

After  a  time  the  negro  came  back,  and,  to  Gushing's  joy,  re- 
ported the  Albemarle  sunk  and  the  people  leaving  the  town. 
Gushing  then  went  further  down  the  river  and  found  a  boat  on  the 
opposite  bank,  belonging  to  a  picket  guard.  He  once  more  plunged 
into  the  chilly  river,  and  detached  the  boat,  but,  not  dai-ing  to  get 
into  it,  let  it  drift  down  the  river,  keeping  himself  concealed.  At 
last,  thinking  he  was  far  enough  away,  he  got  into  the  boat  and 
paddled  for  eight  hovirs  until  he  reach  the  squadron.  After  hail- 
ing, he  fell  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  utterly  exhausted  by  hunger, 
cold,  fatigue,  and  excitement.     The  people  in  the  squadron  were 
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Borttewliat  distrustful  of  him  when  he  first  hailed,  thinking  him  a 
rebel  who  was  trying  some  trick. 

One  man  of  Cushing's  party  returned  on  the  Valley  City.  He 
was  picked  up  after  he  had  traveled  across  the  country  and  been 
in  the  swamps  nearly  two  days.  IlTothing  but  an  iron  will  ever 
saved  Gushing  from  death.  He  saw  two  of  his  men  drown,  who 
were  stronger  than  he,  and  when  he  paddled  his  little  boat,  he 
says  that  his  arms  and  his  will  were  the  only  living  parts  of  his 
ccrganization. 

After  the  return  of  Lieutenant  W.  B.  Gushing  from  his  expe- 
dition to  blow  up  the  Albemarle  at  Plymouth,  Gommodore  "W. 
H.  Macomb,  commanding  District  of  the  Sounds,  determined  on 
making  an  attack  on  the  batteries  defending  that  town.  Accord- 
ingly, on  the  29th  of  October,  the  vessels  under  his  command,  at 
that  time  in  Albemarle  Sound,  got  under  way  at  about  a  quartep- 
past  11  A.  M.,  and  proceeded  up  the  Eoanoke  River,  in  the  fol- 
lowing order :  Gommodore  Hull,  Shamrock,  Ghicopee,  Otsego, 
Wyalusing,  and  Tacony,  the  Valley  Gity  being  sent  at  the  same 
time  up  the  Middle  River,  which  joined  the  Roanoke  abov» 
Plymouth,  in  order  to  cut  oif  any  vessels  or  supplies  the  rebels 
might  attempt  to  carry  out  in  that  direction. 

At  about  12  o'clock  M.,  he  came  within  range  of  the  lower  bat- 
teries protecting  the  town,  upon  which  he  opened  fire,  which  was 
returned.  The  fleet  continued  to  advance  until  within  a  mile  of 
the  works,  when  it  was  discovered  that  the  channel  was  obstructed 
at  a  point  opposite  the  batteries,  by  the  two  schooners  sunk,  one 
cm  each  side  of  the  wreck  of  the  Southfield,  which  together  formed 
a  barrier  that  could  only  have  been  passed  with  great  danger  if  at 
all.  Macomb,  therefore,  made  signal  to  return,  which  was  accord- 
ingly done,  and  the  vessels  ran  out  of  the  river  at  2  P.  M.,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Valley  Gity,  which  vessel,  having  heard  the 
firing  commence  and  cease,  and  concluding  that  the  day  was  won, 
ran  down  the  Roanoke  River  to  within  a  short  distance  of  Plym- 
outh, when  she  was  fired  on,  and  then  returned,  reaching  the 
Bound  about  10  P.  M. 

On  the  morning  of  the  30th,  having  been  informed  that  there 
was  sufficient  water  in  the  Middle  River,  Macomb  determined  to 
blockade  the  enemy  at  Plymouth,  by  going  up  that  river  and  gain- 
ing the  Roanoke  above  the  town,  knowing  that  the  rebels  had  no 
more  vessels  to  sink  in  the  channel,  and,  therefore,  that  he  should 
have  only  the  batteries  to  contend  against,  should  he  advance  from 
that  direction.  He  got  under  way  in  the  Shamrock,  following  the 
tug  Bazley,  Acting  Ensign  M.  D.  Ames  commanding,  having  Mr. 
Alfred  Everett,  the  pilot  of  the  "Wyalusing,  on  board,  and  followed 
by  the  Otsego,  Wyalusing,  Tacony,  and  Commodore  Hull,  in  the 
co-der  in  which  their  names  are  mentioned.  The  Ghicopee  and 
Valley  were  not  present,  the  former  having  been  sent  the  night 
before  to  Newbern  for  repairs,  and  the  latter  being  on  the  -svay  to 
Hampton  Roads,  Virginia,  with  Lieutenant  W.  B.  Gushing  and 
Ilia  dispatches.  By  the  good  piloting  of  Mr.  Everett,  the  vessels 
got  safely  through  the  Roanoke  River  at  about  4  o'clock  P.  M. 
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The  Commodore  Hull  was  left  in  the  Middle  River,  to  prevent  the 
enemy  from  laying  torpedoes  there. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  the  fleet  arrived  in  the  Roa- 
noke, on  account  of  the  extreme  narrowness  and  curves  of  the 
Middle  River;  hut  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  blockading  the  river, 
or  putting  torpedoes  in  the  channel,  Macon  dropped  to  within  short 
range  of  the  one-hundred-pounder  Parrots,  and  shelled  him  for  an 
hour  or  so.  Early  on  the  morning  of  the  31st,  having  determined 
on  attacking  the  batteries,  he  sent  a  tug  down  the  Middle  River 
for  the  Commodore  Hull,  and  commenced  preparations  for  the 
action. 

At  about  8  o'clock  A.  M.,  the  Commodore  Hull  arrived,  and  the 
Commodore  stationed  her  at  the  head  of  the  line,  as  before,  on  ac- 
count of  her  ability  to  fire  directly  ahead.  At  about  9  A.  M.,  the 
United  States  steamer  Whitehead  came  up  the  Middle  River, 
having  on  board  stores  for  the  vessels  in  Albemarle  Sound  from 
the  naval  depot  at  Newbcrn.  As  her  one-hundred-pounder  Par- 
rot had  been  taken  out,  she  was  lashed  alongside  the  Tacony,  the 
tug  Bazley  being  lashed  to  the  Shamrock,  and  the  Bell  to  the 
Otsego  (all  on  the  port  side),  to  keep  the  vessels  in  motion  in  case 
their  engines  should  be  damaged.  The  steam  was  also  blown  oflf 
the  starboard  boilers  of  all  the  douhle-enders,  the  fires  banked  very 
low  beneath  them,  and  the  stop-valve  between  the  two  boilers  of 
each  ship  closed ;  so  that  there  was  no  steam  in  the  starboard  boil- 
ers, but  the  water  in  them  being  warm,  it  could  be  got  up  in  a 
short  time. 

At  half-past  9  o'clock  A.  M.,  the  ships  being  in  line,  Macomb 
signaled  to  the  Commodore  Hull  to  run  down  and  reconnoiter,  and 
ascertain  if  the  channel  was  clear.  She  reported  "  all  right,"  and 
the  flag-ship  got  under  way,  signaling  the  other  vessels  to  follow 
in  close  order.  The  enemy  opened  as  soon  as  the  vessels  cam« 
in  range,  and  kept  up  a  constant  and  very  heavy  fire,  directed  prin- 
dpally  at  the  Commodore  Hull  and  the  Shamrock.  As  the  Sham- 
rock neared  th(^atteries,  the  Commodore  gave  the  order  "Go 
ahead  fast,"  and^ho  was  soon  directly  opposite  the  enemy's  guns, 
when  he  was  driven  from  the  rifle-pits  and  field-pieces  by  grape  and 
canister  from  the  ships,  which  were  poured  in  very  heavily. 

The  batteries  still  held  out,  though  the  fire  began  to  be  mild ;  bat 
as  the  Shamrock  passed  them  one  of  her  shells  exploded  in  their 
magazine,  which  blew  up  with  great  force,  some  of  the  fragments 
falUng  on  the  vessels'  decks.  This  evidently  caused  a  panic  amon^ 
the  rebels,  for  from  that  time  their  fire  slackened,  and  at  length 
ceased,  altogether. 

Macomb  then  made  signal  to  cease  firing,  and  to  land  and  take 
possession  of  the  batteries,  which  was  done  without  resistance.  A 
party  from  the  flag-ship,  under  Lieutenant  Duer,  marched  into 
the  lower  works,  took  about  a  dozen  pridtoners,  and  spiked  the 
guns. 

The  city  of  Plymouth  was  also  taken  possession  of  by  detach- 
ments of  marines,  and  held  until  the  army  arrived  and  took  per- 
manent possession. 
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Eoeecrans  appointed  to  command  in  Missouri.  Expedition  from  Pine  Bluff  to  Mt. 
Elba  and  Longview.  Fight  at  Monticello.  Price  invades  Missouri  with  20,000 
Men.  Attack  on  Ewing  at  Pilot  Knob.  Ewing  retreats  to  RoUa.  Rosecrans  con- 
centrates at  Jefferson  City.  Price  moves  toward  Kansas.  Pleasanton  pursues  with 
8,000  Cavalry.  Price  moves  toward  Fort  Scott,  Fighting.  Price  driven  south  of 
Arkansas  River. 

Major-General  "W.  S.  Rosecrans  assumed  command  of  the  De- 
partment of  Missouri  on  the  28th  of  January,  1864,  establishing 
his  head-quarters  at  St.  Louis.  The  troops  of  the  department  con- 
sisted of  four  regiments  of  three-year  vohinteers,  and  ten  reg- 
iments of  Missouri  State  Militia,  so-called  because,  while  mustered 
iiito  the  service  of  the  United  States  and  paid  by  the  United  States, 
as  three-year  volunteers,  they  were  pot  liable  to  be  taken  out  of 
he  State.  There  were  also  at  the  cavalry  depot  some  three  or 
four  regiments  of  three-year  volunteer  cavalry,  and  it  was  made  a 
stopping-place  for  the  veteran  cavalry  going  home  and  returning 
from  home  to  the  field.  There  was  also  a  part  of  a  regiment  of 
heavy  artillery,  which  was  in  process  of  organization,  called  the 
2d  Missouri  heavy  artillery.  The  Missouri  State  militia  consisted. 
of  nine  regiments  of  mounted  men  and  one  regiment  of  infantry. 
The  mounted  men  supplied  their  own  horses. 

These  troops  were  scattered  over  the  State — at  Springfield  and 
through  that  district,  at  Rolla  and  through  that  district,  at  Pilot 
Knob,  Cape  Girardeau,  Jefterson  City,  Sedalia,  Macon  City,  and 
St.  Joseph,  north  of  the  Missouri  River.  There  was  also  a 
force  of  Missouri  militia  called  "Provisionally  Enrolled  Militia," 
about  2,800  in  number,  on  duty  in  North-west  Missouri.  They 
were  called  by  the  Union  men  "Pawpaw  Militia,"  because,  as 
they  alleged,  it  was  composed  of  persons  who  had  been  in  the 
brush  and  lived  upon  pawpaws,  until  organized  with  other  rebels 
to  watch  the  Union  men. 

This  "Pawpaw  Militia"  was  one  of  the  great  causes  of  the  irri- 
tation existing  in  Missouri  at  this  time.  'They  were  composed,  in 
a  great  measure,  of  disloyal  people,  or  people  who  had  been  dis- 
loyal, and  quite  a  number  of  them  had  been  in  Price's  army,  and 
had  returned.  They  had  been  armed  by  the  State  Government, 
because  it  was  alleged  that  the  Union  people  of  the  region  either 
perpetrated  outrages  upon  the  property  of  peaceful  secessionists, 
or  permitted  thieves  and  rascals  to  do  so;  and  these  men  were 
armed  in  self-defense,  and  pledged  to  obey  the  laws  of  the  State 
and  of  the  United  States.  But  it  was  believed  by  Union  men  that 
tJiey  intended,  the  moment  the  opportunity  offered,  to  join  thd 
invading  army  of  General  Price,  which  was  expected,  and  had  been 
threatened  for  some  time. 
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General  Eosecrans  soon  obtained  conclusive  information  that 
throughout  ISTorthern  Missouri  the  secessionists  were  organizing, 
for  the  purpose  of  joining  the  rebel  army  as  soon  as  it  would  make 
its  appearance,  and  assist  General  Price  in  driving  the  national 
forces  out  of  the  State,  seize  and  hold  the  State  capital,  and  organize 
a  rebel  State  government.  Although  the  secessionists  were  very 
numerous  throughout  the  State,  the  Union  men,  by  the  aid  of  the 
national  forces,  could  easily  hold  them  in  check  as  long  as  they 
received  no  assistance  from  the  rebel  army;  and,  as  the  principal 
use  of  the  troops  in  Missouri,  beyond  guarding  depots,  was  to  se- 
cure the  citizens  of  the  State  in  tilling  the  ground,  and  the  prin- 
cipal danger  to  them  lay  from  Price's  army  south,  and  from  his 
emissaries  who  came  up  to  pave  the  way  for  his  purposes  and  get 
recruits  for  him,  General  Eosecraus  proposed,  to  best  accomplish 
these  ends,  and  at  the  same  time  frustrate  the  plans  of  the  do- 
mestic secessionists,  that  all  the  spare  troops  of  Missouri,  those  of 
Arkansas,  and  those  of  Louisiana,  should  be  combined  under  one 
command,  to  operate  against  the  enemy,  drive  him  out  west  of 
tlie  Mississippi,  and  sweep  them  down  from  the  Arkansas  Kiver  to 
tlie  Gulf,  But  General  Grant  disapproved  of  the  plan,  and  com- 
pelled Rosecrans  to  remain  strictly  on  the  defensive. 

On  the  26th  of  March,  however,  a  small  Federal  force  marched 
from  Pine  Bluff,  Arkansas,  to  Mount  Elba  and  Longview,  on  the 
"Washita  River,  destroying  at  the  latter  place  several  pontoon 
bridges,  a  train  of  thirty-hve  wagons  loaded  with  camp  and  gar- 
rison equipage,  ammunition,  stores,  etc.,  and  capturing  320  pris- 
oners. On  the  30th  of  March  the  same  force  engaged  1,200  Con- 
federates at  Monticello,  routing  them,  and  capturing  a  large  quan- 
tity of  small  arms,  many  wagons,  and  over  three  hundred  horses 
and  mules,  losing  but  fifteen  men  during  the  expedition. 

iN'othing  further  was  done  in  Missouri  during  the  spring  and 
summer  but  jDreparing  to  resist  the  long-threatened  rebel  invasion 
of  the  State.  About  the  21st  of  September,  General  Price,  cross- 
ing the  Arkansas  River  with  two  divisions  of  cavalry  and  three 
batteries  of  artillery,  joined  Shelby  near  Batesville,  sixty  miles, 
south  of  the  Missouri  State  line,  thus  concentrating  a-force  of  about 
15,000  men,  with  which  he  at  once  invaded  the  State. 

General  Rosecrans  had  then  but  about  6,500  mounted  men  for 
field  duty  in  his  department,  scattered  over  a  country  four  hundred 
miles  long  and  three  hundred  broad,  which,  with  some  partially 
organized  new  infantry  regiments,  and  a  few  hundred  dismounted 
men,  constituted  the  entire  force  to  cover  the  great  depots  at  St. 
Louis,  Jefferson  City,  St.  Joseph,  Macon,  Springfield,  Rolla,  and 
Pilot  Knob;  to  guard  railroad  bridges  against  this  invasion,  and  pro- 
tect, as  far  as  possible,  the  lives  and  property  of  the  loyal  citizens 
from  the  guerrillas,  who  swarmed  over  the  whole  country  border- 
ing on  the  Missouri  River.  Fortunately,  at  the  earnest  solicitation 
of  the  General  commanding,  Major-Geueral  A.  J.  Smith's  troops, 
passing  Cairo  toward  K'ashville,  were  ordered  to  halt  and  oppose 
Price,  thus  giving  Rosecrans  4,500  veteran  infantry. 

The  enemy,  on  beginning  his  move  into  Missouri,  had  sent  out 
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80  many  detached  parties  in  diiferent  directions,  tliat  General  Rose- 
crans  was  unable  to  concentrate  his  forces  at  any  one  point  without 
surrendering  all  the  remaining  portion  of  the  State  to  the  rebels. 
He  could  only  make  preliminary  preparations  and  await  the  coming 
storm,  while  the  enrolled  Missouri  militia  prepared  to  defend  their 
homes  against  the  invader  and  his  traitor  friends  in  their  midst. 

It  soon  became  evident  that  Jefferson  City  was  the  objective 
point  of  Price's  campaign.  Rolla  and  Jefferson  City  were,  there- 
fore, reinforced  to  as  great  an  extent  as  circumstances  would  per- 
mit; but,  owing  to  the  inadequate  force  of  infantry  and  small 
number  of  cavalry  General  Rosecrans  had  at  command,  he  found 
it  prudent  to  concentrate  his  main  forces  in  the  vicinity  of  St. 
Louis. 

On  Monday,  the  26th  of  September,  the  rebels  advanced  against 
Pilot  Knob,  which  had,  fortunately,  been  occupied  on  Sunday  by 
Brigadier-General  Ewing,  with  a  brigade  of  General  A.  J.  Smith's 
forces.  With  this  force,  strengthened  by  the  garrison  of  Pilot 
Knob  and  outlying  posts,  he  was  able  to  repulse  the  rebels,  who, 
without  delay,  undertook  to  carry  the  place  by  assault.  The  Union 
forces  occupied  a  fort  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ironton,  which  was 
commanded,  however,  by  adjacent  hills.  Confident  of  their  ability 
to  capture  the  place  by  a  direct  assault,  the  enemy  advanced  against 
it,  but  were  driven  back  by  a  well-directed  fire  of  artillery  and 
musketry,  at  easy  range.     Their  loss  was  very  severe. 

The  fort  was  a  strong  one,  mounting  four  twenty-four-pounders, 
four  thirty-twos,  and  four  six-pound  Parrots,  beside  two  six-pound 
Parrots  mounted  outside ;  but  the  occupation  of  Shepherd  Mount- 
ain, a  hill  commanding  the  place,  compelled  General  Ewing  to 
evacuate.  After  blowing  up  his" magazine,  he  fell  back  to  Har- 
rison Station,  on  the  South-west  Branch  Railroad,  where  he  made 
a  stand,  behind  breastworks  left  by  a  party  of  militia,  who  had 
previously  occupied  the  town.  The  enemy  followed  him  sharply, 
and  cut  the  railroad  on  both  sides  of  him,  severing  comunication 
both  with  St.  Louis  and  Rolla.  General  Ewing,  however,  after 
some  sharp  fighting,  succeeded  in  reaching  Rolla  with  the  main 
body  of  his  troops.  General  McNeil,  who  was  in  command  of 
that  place,  had  greatly  strengthened  his  position,  having  set  the 
inhabitants  to  work  on  the  fortifications. 

The  repulse  the  enemy  received  at  Pilot  Knob,  and  the  success- 
ful concentration  of  the  forces  that  had  administered  that  punish- 
ment with  those  at  Rolla  and  vicinity,  was  a  severe  blow  to  the 
enemy,  and  greatly  disconcerted  his  plans  to  destroy  or  capture  in 
detail  the  garrisons  of  the  various  points  held  by  the  Union  forces. 
General  Price  moved  toward  St.  Louis,  after  the  escape  of  Ewing, 
as  far  as  Richwood's,  and  threatened  the  former  point  for  a  day  or 
two ;  but  learning  of  the  arrival  of  six  regiments  of  Illinois  troops 
(one  hundred  days'  men)  at  that  place,  started  for  the  State  cap- 
ital. General  Brown  had  concentrated  at  Jefferson  City  the  troops 
of  the  Central  District,  and,  reinforced  by  General  Fisk,  with  all 
available  troops  north  of  the  Missouri,  had  prepared  for  the  de- 
fense of  the  State  capital,  the  citizens  of  which  vied  with  the  mil- 
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itary  in  their  entliusiastic  exertions  to  bring  the  grand  invasion  to 
naught. 

Immediatel}'  upon  the  rebels  moving  toward  the  State  capital, 
Generals  McNeil  and  Sanborn  started,  with  all  their  available  cav- 
alry, from  Holla,  and,  by  forced  marches,  reached  the  point  of 
danger  a  few  miles  in  advance  of  the  enemy,  and,  uniting  with 
Fisk  and  Brown,  saved  JelFerson  City  from  the  hands  of  the  rebels, 
who  could  accomplish  nothing  against  the  forces  concentrated 
against  them,  and  a  few  days  after  withdrew. 

On  the  8th  of  October,  General  Pleasanton  assumed  command 
of  the  troops  at  Jefferson  City.  He  at  once  sent  General  Sanborn, 
with  all  his  mounted  force,  4,100  strong,  to  follow  the  enemy's  track 
and  harrass  him  until  the  remaining  cavalry  of  the  department 
could  join  him  and  the  infantry  supports  come  up.  He  drove  the  en- 
emy's rear-guard  upon  their  main  force  in  line  of  battle,  near  Boon- 
ville,  and  headed  them  in  position  with  a  force  of  only  5,500  men. 
He  then  pursued  their  retreating  colunms  westward,  and  kept  them 
between  his  troops  and  the  Missouri  River.  Without  an  opportu- 
nity to  double  on  their  track,  he  awaited  the  arrival  of  Winslow'a 
command,  1,500  strong,  which  had  followed  the  enemy  from  Ar- 
kansas, and  when,  on  the  19th  of  October,  it  joined  him,  forming 
the  provisional  cavalry  division  of  6,500  men,  he  moved  on  the  fo« 
for  battle  and  victory,  and  overtook  them  on  the  22d  at  Indepen- 
dence, where  he  routed  the  rear-guard,  under  General  Fagan,  and 
captured  two  of  his  guns.  The  following  day  General  Pleasanton, 
who  had,  meantime,  joined  the  cavalry,  passed  the  Big  Blue  with 
them,  and,  again  meeting  the  rebels,  fought  them  from  7  in  the 
morning  until  1  P.  M.  The  rebel  advance  then  turned  and  ftll 
upon  the  Union  cavalry,  and  disaster  seemed  imminent,  when,  by 
a  judicious  use  of  doublershotted  canister,  and  a  daring  charge  with 
the  saber,  the  enemy's  main  force  was  routed,  and,  by  dark,  forced 
beyond  Little  Santa  Fe. 

On  the  24th,  at  midnight,  after  marching  some  sixty  miles,  with 
little  water  except  the  falling  rain,  and  less  food  for  men  and 
horses,  the  Union  cavalry  again  overtook  the  rebels  at  Marais  dea 
Cygnes,  and,  after  skirmishing  until  4  A.  M.  on  the  25th,  opened 
on  them  with  artillery,  and  routed  them  with  loss,  capturing 
mules,  horses,  etc.  Thence,  in  a  running  fight,  the  cavalry  pur- 
sued the  retreating  foe  to  the  Little  Osage  Crossing,  where  two 
advanced  brigades,  under  Benteen  and  Phillips,  charged  two  rebel 
divisions,  routed  them,  captm-ed  eight  pieces  of  artillery,  and  near 
1,000  prisoners,  including  Generals  Marmaduke  and  Cabell.  San- 
born's brigade  again  led  in  pursuit,  overtook  them  and  made  two 
more  brilliant  charges,  driving  every  thing  before  it  across  the 
Marmiton,  whence  the  enemy  fled,  under  cover  of  night,  toward 
the  Arkansas.  After  thus  marching  two  hundred  and  four  miles 
in  six  days,  and  beating  the  enemy,  his  flying  columns  were  pur- 
sued toward  the  Arkansas  by  the  Kansas  troops  and  Benteen's 
brigade,  while  Sanborn,  following,  marched  one  hundred  and  four 
miles  in  thirty-six  hours,  and  on  the  28th  reached  Newtonia,' 
where  the  enemy  made  their  last  stand,  in  time  to  turn  the  tide 
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of  l)attle,  wliicli  was  going  against  General  Blunt,  who  had  en- 
gaged tliem  there,  again  routing  the  enemy,  and  giving  the  final 
blow  to  General  Price's  invasion  of  Missouri. 

The  substantial  results  of  this  brilliant  series  of  operations  were, 
that  while  the  infantry  and  dismounted  men  nobly  performed  their 
share  of  the  work  by  fighting  at  Pilot  Knob  and  Harrison  Sta- 
tion, holding  the  depots  and  important  stations,  and  supporting 
the  cavalry,  the  enemy,  entering  the  State  with  a  mounted  force 
of  veteran  troops  of  from  14,000  to  20,000,  and  eighteen  pieces  of 
artillery,  with  vast  expectations  of  revolutionizing  the  State,  and 
destroying  Kansas,  after  having  added  to  his  force  6,000  Mis- 
Bourians,  which  General  Marmaduke  told  General  Pleasanton 
were  armed  and  organized  into  a  division,  was  defeated  in  all 
his  schemes,  his  mischief  confined  to  the  narrow  belt  of  country 
over  which  he  passed,  and  routed  in  four  engagements.  He  lost 
ten  pieces  of  artillery,  a  large  number  of  small  arms,  nearly  all 
his  trains  and  plunder,  and,  beside  his  killed,  wounded,  and  de- 
serters, 1,958  prisoners.  And  when  his  forces  finally  recrossed 
the  Arkansas,  demoralization,  desertion,  and  losses  had  reduced 
their  strength  to  less  than  5,000,  but  partially  armed  and  mounted, 
with  three  pieces  of  artillery,  and  their  horses  in  the  most  wretched 
condition.  All  this  was  accomplished  by  less  than  7,000  cavalry, 
most  of  whom  never  before  saw  a  great  battle,  and  with  a  loss  of 
Only  346  oflicers  and  men,  killed,  wounded,  and  missing — being 
altogether  a  very  successful  and  brilliant  campaign. 
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Sherman  from  Atlanta  to  Savannah.  Atlanta  ordered  to  be  vacated  by  all  citizens. 
Hood  interposes  his  army  between  Sherman  and  Chattanooga.  Hood  crosses  the 
Chattahoochie.  Sherman  follows  him.  Hood  attacks  Allatoona  Pass  and  is  re- 
pulsed. Hood  retreats  to  Northern  Alabama.  Sherman  burns  Atlanta,  destroys  the 
Eailroad,  and  starts  for  Savannah.  The  Great  Raid.  Fort  McAlister  taken.  Sa- 
■vannah  evacuated  by  Hardee,  and  occupied  by  Sherman. 

Immediately  after  occupying  Atlanta,  General  Sherman  posted 
the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  General  Howard  commanding,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  East  Point;  the  Army  of  the  Ohio,  General 
Schofield  commanding,  at  Decatur;  and  retained  the  Army  of 
the  Cumberland,  General  Thomas  commanding,  to  hold  Atlanta. 
Thus  stationed,  the  troops  were  permitted  to  enjoy  the  rest  they  so 
greatly  needed. 

Although  nearly  all  the  inhabitants  of  Atlanta,  whose  circum- 
etances  permitted  them  to  go,  had  left  that  city  previous  to  its  oc- 
cupation by  the  Federal  forces,  yet  a  great  many,  both  by  choice 
end  necessity,  remained.  It  was  determined  to  make  a  grand  mil- 
itary post  of  Atlanta,  and,  as  one  of  his  first  measures  to  this  end, 
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General  Sherman  directed  that  all  non-combatants  must  leave  the 
city  at  once.  He  knew  that  the  inhabitants  of  Atlanta  could  not 
subsist  long  in  the  city  without  the  aid  of  the  Government,  and 
his  line  of  communication  was  too  long  and  precarious  to  permit 
him  to  divide  the  rations  of  his  soldiers  with  any  one.  He  there- 
fore issued  an  order,  commencing  thus:  "The  city  of  Atlanta, 
being  exclusively  for  warlike  purposes,  will  at  once  be  vacat;ed  by 
all  except  the  armies  of  the  United  States  and  such  civilian  em- 
ployes as  may  be  retained  by  the  proper  departments  of  the  Govern- 
ment ;"  and  concluding :  "  Proper  time  and  just  arrangements  will  be 
made  for  the  supply  to  the  troops  of  all  articles  they  may  need  over 
and  above  the  clothing,  provisions,  etc.,  furnished  by  Government ; 
and  in  no  case  will  traders,  manufacturers,  or  sutlers  be  allowed  to 
settle  in  the  limits  of  fortified  places,  and  if  they  manage  to  come, 
in  spite  of  this  notice,  the  quartermaster  will  seize  their  stores  and 
appropriate  them  to  the  use  of  the  troops,  and  deliver  the  parties,  or 
other  unauthorized  citizens  who  thus  place  their  individual  interest 
above  that  of  the  United  States,  in  the  hands  of  some  provost- 
marshal,  to  be  put  to  labor  on  the  forts,  or  conscripted  into  one  of 
the  regiments  or  batteries  already  in  service.  The  same  general 
principles  will  apply  to  all  military  posts  south  of  Chattanooga." 
Harsh  and  vindictive  as  this  order  may  appear,  yet  it  was  not 
only  justifiable  but  absolutely  necessary.  The  mayor  and  two 
members  of  the  City  Council  of  Atlanta  petitioned  General  Sher- 
man to  revoke  this  order,  to  which  petition  he  made  the  following 
reply,  than  which  a  more  able  defense  of  his  order  could  not  well 
be  made  : 

Head-quarters  Military  Division  of  the  Mississippi,  ") 
In  the  field,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  September .12,  1864.      ]" 
James  M.  Calhoun,  Mayor,  E.  E.  Rawson  and  S.  C.  Wells,  representing  City 
Council  of  Atlanta: 

Gentlemen — I  have  your  letter  of  the  11th,  in  the  nature  of  a  petition 
to  revoke  my  orders  removing  all  the  inhabitants  from  Atlanta.  I  have 
read  it  carefully,  and  give  full  credit  to  your  statements  of  the  distress  that 
will  be  occasioned  by  it,  and  yet  shall  not  revoke  my  order,  simply  because 
my  orders  are  not  designed  to  meet  the  humanities  of  the  ease,  but  to  pre- 
pare for  the  future  struggles,  in  which  millions,  yea,  hundreds  of  millions 
of  good  people  outside  of  Atlanta  have  a  deep  interest.  We  must  have 
peace,  not  only  at  Atlanta,  but  in  all  America.  To  secure  this,  we  must 
Btop  the  war  that  now  desolates  our  once  happy  and  favored  country.  To 
stop  war,  we  must  defeat  the  rebel  armies  that  are  arrayed  against  the 
laws  and  Constitution,  which  all  must  respect  and  obey.  To  defeat  these 
armies,  we  must  prepare  the  way  to  reach  them  in  their  recesses,  provided 
with  the  arms  and  instruments  which  enable  us  to  accomplish  our  purpose. 

Now,  I  know  the  vindictive  nature  of  our  enemy,  and  that  we  may  have 
many  years  of  military  operations  from  this  quarter,  and,  therefore,  deem  it 
wise  and  prudent  to  prepare  in  time.  The  use  of  Atlanta  for  warlike  pur- 
poses is  inconsistent  with  its  character  as  a  home  for  families.  There  will 
be  no  manufactures,  commerce,  or  agriculture  here  for  the  maintenance  of 
families,  and,  sooner  or  later,  want  will  compel  the  inhabitants  to  go.  Why 
not  go  now,  when  all  the  arrangements  are  completed  for  the  transfer,  in- 
stead of  waiting  till  the  plunging  shot  of  contending  armies  will  renew  Uw 
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scene  of  the  past  month?  Of  course,  I  do  not  apprehend  any  such  thing 
at  this  moment;  but  you  do  not  suppose  that  this  army  will  be  here  till  tha 
war  is  over.  I  can  not  discuss  this  subject  with  you  fairly,  because  I  can 
not  impart  to  you  what  I  propose  to  do ;  but  I  assert  that  my  military  plans 
make  it  necessary  for  the  inhabitants  to  go  away,  and  I  can  only  renew  my 
offer  of  services  to  make  their  exodus  in  any  direction  as  easy  and  comfort- 
able as  possible.  You  can  not  qualify  war  in  harsher  terms  than  I  will. 
War  is  cruelty,  and  you  can  not  refine  it;  and  those  who  brought  war  on 
our  country  deserve  all  the  curses  and  maledictions  a  people  can  pour  out. 
I  know  I  had  no  hand  in  making  this  war,  and  I  know  I  will  make  more 
lacrifices  to-day  than  any  of  you  to  secure  peace.  But  you  can  not  have 
peace  and  a  division  of  our  country.  If  the  United  States  submits  to  a 
division  now,  it  will  not  stop,  but  will  go  on  till  we  reap  the  fate  of  Mexico, 
which  is  eternal  war.  The  United  States  does  and  must  assert  its  authority 
wherever  it  has  power;  if  it  relaxes  one  bit  to  pressure,  it  is  gone,  and  I 
I  know  that  such  is  not  the  national  feeling.  This  feeling  assumes  various 
ihapes,  but  always  comes  back  to  that  of  union.  Once  admit  the  Union, 
once  more  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  National  Government,  and 
instead  of  devoting  your  houses,  and  streets,  and  roads  to  the  dread  uses  of 
war,  I  and  this  army  become  at  once  your  protectors  and  supporters,  shield- 
ing you  from  danger,  let  it  come  from  T^^hat  quarter  it  may.  I  know  that  a 
few  individuals  can  not  resist  a  torrent  of  error  and  passion,  such  as  has 
swept  the  South  into  rebellion;  but  you  can  point  out,  so  that  we  may  know 
those  who  desire  a  government,  and  those  who  insist  upon  war  and  itg 
desolation. 

You  might  as  well  appeal  against  the  thunder-storm  as  against  these  ter- 
rible hardships  of  war.  They  are  inevitable  ;  and  the  only  way  the  people 
of  Atlanta  can  hope  once  more  to  live  in  peace  and  quiet  at  home,  is  to  stop 
this  war — which  can  alone  be  done  by  admitting  that  it  began  in  error,  and 
is  perpetuated  in  pride.  We  don't  wa'nt  your  negroes,  or  your  horses,  or 
your  houses,  or  your  land,  or  any  thing  you  have ;  but  we  do  want  and  will 
have  a  just  obedience  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States.  That  we  will  have, 
and  if  it  involves  the  destruction  of  your  improvements,  we  can  not  help  it. 
You  have  heretofore  read  public  sentiment  in  your  newspapers,  that  live  by 
falsehood  and  excitement,*  and  the  quicker  you  seek  for  truth  in  other  quar- 
ters the  better  for  you. 

I  repeat,  then,  that  by  the  original  compact  of  government,  the  United 
States  had  certain  rights  in  Georgia,  which  have  never  been  relinquished, 
and  never  will  be;  that  the  South  began  war  by  seizing  forts,  arsenals, 
mints,  custom-houses,  etc.,  etc.,  long  before  Mr.  Lincoln  was  installed,  and 
before  the  South  had  one  jot  or  tittle  of  provocation.  I  myself  have  seen, 
in  Missouri,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  part  of  Mississippi,  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  women  and  children  fleeing  from  your  armies  and  desperadoes, 
hungry  and  with  bleeding  feet.  In  Memphis,  Vicksburg,  and  Mississippi, 
we  fed  thousands  upon  thousands  of  the  families  of  rebel  soldiers  left  on  our 
hands,  Snd  whom  we  could  not  see  starve.  Now  that  war  comes  home  to 
you,  you  feel  very  different ;  you  deprecate  its  horrors,  but  did  not  feel 
them  when  you  sent  car-loads  of  soldiers  and  ammunition,  and  molded 
ihell  and  shot,  to  carry  war  into  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  and  desolate  the 
homes  of  hundreds  and  thousands  of  good  people,  who  only  asked  to  live 
in  peace  at  their  old  homes,  and  under  the  Government  of  their  inheritance. 
But  these  comparisons  are  idle.  I  want  peace,  and  believe  it  can  only  be 
reached  through  union  and  war,  and  I  will  ever  conduct  war  purely  with  a 
view  to  perfect  and  early  success. 

But,  my  dear  sirs,  when  that  peace  does  come,  you  may  call  on  me  for 
any  thing.    Then  will  I  share  with  you  the  last  cracker,  and  watch  with  you 
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to  etield  your  homes  and  families  against  danger  from  every  quarter.  Now, 
you  must  go,  and  take  with  you  the  old  and  feeble;  feed  and  nurse  them, 
and  build  for  them  in  more  quiet  places  proper  habitations,  to  shield  them 
against  the  weather,  until  the  mad  passions  of  men  cool  down,  and  allcvr 
the  Union  and  peace  once  more  to  settle  on  your  old  homes  at  Atlanta. 
Yours,  in  haste,  W.  T.  Sherman, 

Major-  General. 

An  armistice  of  ten  days  was  agreed  upon  by  Generals  Sher- 
man and  Hood,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  order  of  de- 
population. All  those  that  desired  to  go  south  were  provided  with 
transportation  to  Rough-and-Ready  Station  by  General  Sherman, 
where  they  were  received  by  the  Confederate  forces.  All  thosa 
preferring  to  go  north  were  also  provided  with  transportation. 

This  being  completed,  Genercl  Sherman  began  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  his  army,  with  a  view  to  future  movements.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  expiration  of  the  time  of  service  of  many  of  the 
regiments,  the  fragments  of  brigades  were  consolidated;  the  men 
were  reclothed  and  equipped ;  and  at  the  same  time  a  thorough 
reconnoissance  made  of  Atlanta,  and  a  new  line  of  works  com- 
menced, which  it  required  but  a  small  garrison  to  hold.  In  order 
to  make  communication  Avith  the  rear  more  secure,  General  Wag- 
ner's division  of  the  Fourth  Corps,  and  General  Morgan's  division 
of  the  Fourteenth  Corps,  were  sent  back  to  Chattanooga,  and 
General  Corse's  division  of  the  Fifteenth  Corps  to  Home. 

General  Sherman's  cavalry  command  consisted  of  two  divisions. 
One  was  stationed  at  Decatur,  under  command  of  Brigadier-Gen- 
eral Garrard;  the  other,  commanded  by  Brigadier-General  Kilpat- 
rick,  was  posted  near  SandtOAvn,  with  a  pontoon  bridge  over  the 
Chattahoochie  River,  from  which  he  could  watch  any  movement 
of  the  enemy  toward  the  west. 

The  Confederate  army,  during  the  early  part  of  September, 
moved  westward,  toward  the  Chattahoochie,  taking  ])Osition  facing 
the  Federal  forces,  and  covering  the  West  Point  Railroad  about 
Palmetto  Station.  General  Ilood  also  threw  a  pontoon  bridge 
across  the  Chattahoochie,  and  sent  cavalry  detachments  to  the 
west,  in  the  direction  of  Carrollton  and  Powder  Springs.  About 
the  same  time  President  Davis  visited  Macon  and  his  army  at 
Palmetto,  and  made  harangues  referring  to  an  active  campaign 
against  the  "  Yankees." 

As  soon  as  General  Sherman  became  convinced  that  the  enemy 
intended  to  assume  the  offensive — namely,  September  28 — he  sent 
General  Thomas,  second  in  command,  to  Kashville,  to  organize  the 
new  troops  expected  to  arrive,  and  to  make  preliminary  prepara- 
tions to  meet  such  an  event. 

About  the  1st  of  October,  some  of  the  enemy's  cavalry  made  their 
appearance  on  the  west  of  the  Chattahoochie,  and  one  of  his  in- 
fantry corps  was  reported  near  Powder  Springs,  and  authentic  intel- 
ligence was  received  that  the  rest  of  his  infantry  was  crossing  to  the 
west  of  the  Chattahoochie.  General  Sherman  at  once  made  his 
orders  that  Atlanta  and  the  Chattahoochie  Railroad  bridge  should 
be  held  by  the  Twentieth  Corps,  Major-General  Slocum,  and  on 
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the  4th  of  October  put  in  motion  the  Fifteenth  and  Seventeenth 
Corps,  and  tlie  Fourth,  Fourteenth,  and  Twenty-third  Corps  at 
Smyrna  Camp-ground,  and  on  the  5th  moved  to  the  strong  posi- 
tion about  Kenesaw.  The  enemy's  eavahy  had,  by  a  rapid  move- 
ment, got  upon  the  railroad  at  Big  Shanty,  and  broken  the  line 
of  telegraph  and  railroad,  and,  with  a  division  of  infantry  (French's), 
had  moved  against  Allatoona,  where  were  stored  about  a  million 
of  rations.  Its  redoubts  were  garrisoned  by  three  small  regiments, 
under  Colonel  Tourtellotte,  4th  Minnesota. 

General  Sherman  had  anticipated  this  movement,  and  had,  by 
Bignal  and  telegraph,  ordered  General  Corse  to  reinforce  that  post 
from  Rome.  General  Corse  had  reached  Allatoona,  with  a  bri- 
gade, during  the  night  of  the  4th,  just  in  time  to  meet  the 
attack  by  French's  division  on  the  morning  of  the  5th.  General 
Sherman,  in  person,  reached  Kenesaw  Mountain  about  10  A.  M. 
of  the  5th,  and  could  see  the  smoke  of  battle  and  hear  the  faint 
80unds  of  artillery.  The  distance,  eighteen  miles,  was  too  great 
for  him  to  make  in  time  to  share  in  the  battle,  but  he  directed 
the  Twenty-third  Corps,  Brigadier-General  Cox  commanding,  to 
move  rapidly  from  the  base  of  Kenesaw  due  west,  aiming  to  reach 
the  road  from  Allatoona  to  Dallas,  threatening  the  rear  of  the  forces 
attacking  Allatoona,  and  succeeded  in  getting  a  signal  message  to 
General  Corse  during  his  fight,  notifying  him  of  the  approach  of 
reinforcements.  The  defense  of  Allatoona  by  General  Corse  was 
admirably  conducted,  and  the  enemy  repulsed  with  heav^^  slaugh- 
ter, and  the  movement  of  General  Cox  had  the  desired  elfect  of 
causing  the  withdrawal  of  French's  division* rapidly  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Dallas. 

On  the  6th  and  7th,  General  Sherman  pushed  his  cavalry  well 
toward  Burnt  Hickory  and  Dallas,  and  discovered  that  the  enemy 
had  moved  westward,  and  inferred  that  he  would  attempt  to  break 
our  railroad  again  in  the  neighborhood  of  Kingston.  Accordingly, 
on  the  morning  of  the  8th,  the  Federal  army  was  put  in  motion 
through  Allatoona  Pass  to  Kingston,  reaching  that  point  on  the 
10th.  There  General  Sherman  learned  that  the  enemy  had  feigned 
on  Rome,  and  was  passing  the  Coosa  River  on  a  pontoon  bridge, 
about  eleven  miles  below  Rome.  He  therefore,  on  the  11th,  moved 
to  Rome,  and  pushed  Garrard's  cavalry  and  the  Twenty -third 
Corps,  under  General  Cox,  across  the  Ostenaula,  to  threaten  the 
flanks  of  the  enemy  passing  north.  Garrard's  cavalry  drove  a 
cavalry  brigade  of  the  enemy  to  and  beyond  the  Narrows,  leading 
into  the  valley  of  the  Chattooga,  capturing  two  field  pieces  The 
enemy  had  moved  wnth  great  rapidity,  and  made  his  appearance 
at  Resaca,  and  Hood  had,  in  person,  demanded  its  surrender,  in  the 
following  insolent  and  barbarous  communication,  and  this,  too, 
after  having  but  recently  accused  General  Sherman  of  "studied 
and  ingenious  cruelty,  unprecedented  in  the  annals  of  warfare," 
in  speaking  of  the  latter's  order  depopulating  Atlanta : 
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Head-quarters  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  ") 
October  12,  186-i.      J 
To  the  Officer  Commanding  the  United  States  Forces  at  Resaca,  Georgia: 

Sir — I  demand  the  immediate  and  unconditional  surrender  of  the  post  and 
garrison  under  your  command,  and  should  this  be  acceded  to,  all  white  offi- 
cers and  soldiers  will  be  paroled  in  a  few  days. 

If  the  place  is  carried  by  assault,  no  prisoners  will  be  taken. 
Most  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  B.  Hood,  General. 

To  this  defiant  demand,  Colonel  Wever,  commanding  the  post, 
sent  the  following  unconditional  reply : 

Head-quarters  2d  Brigade,  3d  Division,  15th  A.  C. ) 
Resaca,  Georgia,  October  12,  1864.      | 
General  J.  B.  Hood:  Your  communication  of  this  date  just  received. 
In  reply,  have  to  state  that  I  am  somewhat  surprised  at  the  concluding  par- 
agraph, to  the  effect  that  "  if  the  place  is  carried  by  assault,  no  prisoners 
will  be  taken." 

In  my  opinion,  I  can  hold  this  posf.     If  you  want  it,  come  and  take  it. 
I  am,  General,  very  respectfully,  your  most  obedient, 

Clark  R.  Wever, 
Commanding  Officer  U.  S.  Forces. 

As  soon  as  the  answer  was  received  by  Hood,  he  belched  forth 
all  the  fury  which  two  batteries  could  rain  upon  the  fortifications, 
shelling  two  railroad  trains,  and  causing  a  general  stampede  in 
our  long  wagon  trai^ns,  which  were  parked  south  of  the  Ostanaula 
River,  in  a  position  supposed  to  be  secure  from  the  enemy's  fire. 

At  half-past  5  o'clock  P.  M.,  Colonel  "VVatkins,  commanding  the 
3d  brigade,  3d  division,  of  General  McCook's  cavalry,  arrived  from 
Calhoun,  with  the  4th,  6th,  and  7th  Kentucky  regiments,  num- 
bering about  700  meri.  There  was  also  a  small  detachment  of  the 
15th  Pennsylvania  cavalry,  under  command  of  Captain  McCalloth. 
This  detachment  repelled  a  rebel  assault  very  handsomely.  The 
designs  of  the  enemy  were  shrouded  in  mystery,  as  they  continued 
skirmishing  until  dark,  when  eight  companies  of  the  56th  Illinois, 
under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Hall,  were  posted  on  the  right  of  our 
line  to  strengthen  a  vulnerable  point.  During  these  lively  skir- 
mishes, our  men  frequently  fought  within  eighty  j'ards  of  the  rebel 
lines.  At  dark  these  troops  were  withdrawn  to  our  first  line  of 
rifle-pits.  The  enemy  began  to  invest  Resaca  from  the  east  with 
two  corps,  Stewart's  and  Lee's;  but  as  Colonel  Wever  had  very 
ingeniously  ordered  every  flag  and  guidon  in  the  garrison  to  be 
conspicuously  displayed  on  our  works.  Hood  tried  the  braggadocio, 
and,  failing  in  this,  the  colors  were  too  numerous  to  warrant  him 
in  making  an  assault  upon  such  formidable  fortifications.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  exhibition  of  defiance  and  independence,  the  fine  band 
of  the  6th  Kentucky  discoursed  the  popular  Ethiopian  air  "King- 
dom Coming,"  followed  by  the  National  air  "Yankee  Doodle," 
which  rang  out  with  spirit,  reverberating  through  the  enemy's 
camp. 
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Arriving  at  Resaca  on  the  evening  of  the  14th,  General  Sher- 
man determined  to  strike  Hood  in  flank  or  force  him  to  battle, 
and  directed  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  General  Howard,  to 
move  to  Snake  Creek  Gap,  which  was  lield  by  the  enemy,  while 
General  Stanley,  with  the  Fourth  and  Fourteent|i  Corps,  moved 
by  Tilton  across  the  mountains  to  the  rear  of  Snake  Creek  Gap, 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Villanow. 

The  Army  of  the  Tennessee  found  the  enemy  occupying  our 
old  lines  in  Snake  Creek  Gap,  and  on  the  15th  skirmished  for  the 
purpose  of  holding  him  there  until  Stanley  could  get  to  his  rear. 
feut  the  enemy  gave  way  about  noon,  and  was  followed  through 
the  gap,  escaping  before  General  Stanley  had  reached  the  further 
end  of  the  pass.  The  next  day,  (the  16th,)  the  armies  moved 
directly  toward  Lafayette,  with  a  view  to  cut  oft'  Hood's  retreat. 
He  was  found  intrenched  in  Ship's  Gap,  but  the  leading  division 
(Wood's)  of  the  Fifteenth  Corps  rapidly  carried  the  advanced 
posts,  held  by  two  companies  of  a  South  Carolina  regiment,  mak- 
ing them  prisoners.  The  remaining  eight  companies  escaped  to 
the  main  body,  near  Lafayette.  The  next  morning  the  Federal 
army  passed  over  into  the  valley  of  Chattooga,  the  Army  of  the 
Tennessee  moving  in  pursuit,  by  Lafayette  and  Alpine,  toward 
Blue  Pond ;  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  by  Summerville  and 
Melville  Post-ofiice,  to  Gaylesville,  and  the  Army  of  the  Ohio  and 
Garrard's  cavalry  from  Villanow,  Dirttown,  and  Cover's  Gap,  to 
Gaylesville.  Hood,  however,  was  little  incumbered  with  trains, 
and  marched  with  great  rapidity,  and  had  succeeded  in  getting 
into  the  narrow  gorge  formed  by  the  Lookout  Range  abutting 
against  the  Coosa  River,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Gadsden.  He 
evidently  wanted  to  avoid  a  fight. 

On  the  19th,  all  the  armies  were  grouped  about  Gaylesville,  in 
the  rich  valley  of  the  Chattooga,  abounding  in  corn  and  meat,  and 
General  Sherman  determined  to  pause  in  his  pursuit  of  the  enemy, 
to  watch  his  movements  and  live  on  the  country.  He  hoped  that 
Hood  would  turn  toward  Guntersville  and  Bridgeport.  The  Army 
of  the  Tennessee  was  posted  near  Little  River,  with  instructions 
to  feel  forward  in  support  of  the  cavalry,  which  was  ordered  to 
watch  Hood  in  the  neighborhood  of  Will's  Valley,  and  to  give  the 
earliest  notice  possible  of  his  turning  northward.  The  Army  of 
the  Ohio  was  posted  at  Cedar  Bluft',  with  orders  to  lay  a  pontoon 
across  the  Coosa,  and  to  feel  forward  to  Center  and  down  in  the 
direction  of  Blue  Mountain.  The  Army  of  the  Cumberland  was 
held  in  reserve  at  Gaylesville,  and  all  the  troops  were  instructed  to 
draw  heavily  for  supplies  from  the  surrounding  country.  In  the 
mean  time,  communications  were  open  to  Rome,  and  a  heavy  force 
Bet  to  work  in  repairing  the  damages  done  to  our  railroads.  At- 
lanta was  abundantly  supplied  with  provisions,  but  forage  was 
scarce,  and  General  Slocum  was  instructed  to  send  strong  forag- 
ing parties  out  in  the  direction  of  South  River,  and  collect  all  the 
corn  and  fodder  possible,  and  to  put  his  own  trains  in  good  con- 
dition for  further  service. 

Hood's  movements  and  strategy  had  demonstrated  that  he  had 
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an  army  capable  of  endangering  at  all  times  General  Sherman's 
communications,  but  unable  to  meet  him  in  open  fight.  To  fol- 
low him  would  simply  amount  to  being  decoyed  away  from 
Georgia,  with  little  prospect  of  overtaking  and  overwhelming 
him.  To  remain  on  the  defensive  would  have  been  bad  policy  for 
an  army  of  so  great  value  as  the  one  then  commanded  by  Gen- 
eral Sherman,  and  he  was  forced  to  adopt  a  course  more  fruitful 
in  results  than  tlie  naked  one  of  following  the  enemy  to  the  south- 
west. He  had  previously  submitted  to  the  Commander-in-chief  a 
general  plan,  which  amounted  substantially' to  the  destruction  of 
Atlanta  and  the  railroad  hack  to  Chattanooga,  and  sallying  forth 
from  Atlanta,  through  the  heart  of  Georgia,  to  capture  one  or 
more  of  the  great  Atlantic  seaports.  This  proposition  he  re- 
newed from  Gaylesville,  modified  somewhat  by  the  change  of 
events. 

On  the  26th  of  October,  satisfied  that  Hood  had  moved  west- 
ward from  Gadsden  across  Sand  Mountain,  the  Fourth  Corps, 
Major-General  Stanley,  was  detached  and  ordered  to  proceed  to 
Chattanooga,  and  report  to  General  Thomas  at  Nashville.  Sub- 
Bequently,  on  the  30th  of  October,  the  Twenty-third  Corps,  Major- 
General  Schofield,  was  also  detached,  with  the  same  destination, 
and  General  Sherman  delegated  to  General  Thomas  full  power 
over  all  the  troops  subject  to  his  command,  except  the  four  corps 
with  which  he  designed  to  move  into  Georgia.  This  gave  Gen- 
eral Thomas  the  two  divisions  under  A.  J.  Smith,  then  in  Mis- 
souri, but  en  route  for  Tennessee,  the  two  corps  named,  and  all  the 
garrisons  in  Tennessee,  as  also  all  the  cavalry  of  the  Military  Di- 
vision, except  one  division  under  Brigadier-General  Kilpatrick, 
which  was  ordered  to  rendezvous  at  Marietta.  Brevet  Major- 
General  Wilson  had  arrived  from  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  to 
assume  command  of  the  cavalry  of  the  army,  and  was  dispatched 
back  to  Nashville  with  all  tlie  dismounted  detachments,  and  was 
ordered,  as  rajjidly  as  possible,  to  collect  the  cavalry  serving  in 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  to  mount,  organize  and  equip  them,  and 
report  to  Major-General  Thomas  for  duty.  These  forces.  General 
Sherman  judged,  would  enable  General  Thomas  to  defend  the 
railroa<l  from  Chattanooga  back,  including  Nashville  and  Decatur, 
and  give  him  an  army  with  which  he  could  successfully  cope  with 
Hood,  should  the  latter  cross  the  Tennessee  northward. 

By  the  1st  of  November  Hood's  army  had  moved  from  Gadsden, 
and  made  its  appearance  in  the  neighborhood  of  Decatur,  where  a 
feint  was  made.  lie  then  passed  on  to  Tuscumbia,  and  laid  a  pon- 
toon bridge  opposite  Florence.  General  Sherman  then  began  his 
preparations  for  the  march  through  Georgia,  having  received  the 
sanction  of  the  Commander-in-chief  for  carrying  into  effect  his 
plan,  the  details  of  which  were  explained  to  all  his  corps  com- 
manders and  heads  of  stati' departments,  with  strict  injunctions  of 
aecresy.  lie  had  also  communicated  full  details  to  General  Thomas, 
and  had  informed  him  that  he  would  not  leave  the  neighborhood 
of  Kingston  until  the  former  felt  perfectly  confident  that  he  wat 
entirely  prepared  to  cope  with  Hood,  should  he  carry  into  effect 
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his  threatened  invasion  of  Tennessee  and  Kentucky.  Hood's  forco 
was  estimated  at  35,000  infantry  and  10,000  cavalry. 

General  Slierman  moved  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  by  slow 
and  easy  marches,  on  the  south  of  the  Coosa  back  to  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Smyrna  Camp-ground,  and  the  Fourteenth  Corps,  General 
Jeft'.  C.  Davis,  to  Kingston,  whither  he  repaired  in  person  on  the 
2d  of  November.  From  that  point  he  directed  all  surplus  artillery, 
all  baggage  not  needed  for  his  contemplated  march,  all  the  sick 
and  wounded,  refugees,  etc.,  to  be  sent  back  to  Chattanooga;  and 
the  four  corps  above  mentioned,  with  Kilpatrick's  cavalry,  were 
put  in  the  most  efficient  condition  possible  for  a  long  and  difficult 
march.  This  operation  consumed  the  time  until  the  11th  of  No- 
vember, when,  every  thing  being  read}',  General  Corse,  who  still 
remained  at  Rome,  was  ordered  to  destroy  the  bridges  there,  all 
foundries,  mills,  shops,  warehouses,  or  other  property  that  could  be 
useful  to  an  enemy,  and  to  move  to  Kingston.  At  the  same  time 
the  railroad  in  and  about  Atlanta,  and  betvveeu  the  Etowah  and 
the  Chattahoochie,  was  utterly  destroyed. 

The  garrisons  from  Kingston  northward  were  also  ordered  to 
draw  back  to  Chattanooga,  taking  with  them  all  public  jn'operty 
and  all  railroad  stock,  and  to  take  up  the  rails  from  Kesaca  back^ 
saving  them,  ready  to  be  replaced  wlienever  future  interests  should 
demand.  The  railroad  between  the  Etowah  and  the  Ostenaula 
was  left  untouched,  because  General  Sherman  thought  it  more 
than  probable  that  it  would  be  found  necessary  to  re-occupy  the  coun- 
try as  far  forward  as  the  line  of  the  Etowah.  Atlanta  itself  is  only 
of  strategic  value  as  long  as  it  is  a  railroad  center;  and  as  all  the 
railroads  leading  to  it  are  destroyed,  as  well  as  all  its  foundries, 
machine-shops,  warehouses,  depots,  etc.,  it  is  of  no  more  value  than 
any  other  i)oint  in  North  Georgia ;  whereas,  the  line  of  the  Eto- 
wah, by  reason  of  its  rivers  and  natural  features,  possesses  an  im- 
portance which  will  always  continue.  From  it  all  parts  of  Georgia 
and  Alabama  can  be  reached  by  armies  marching  with  trains  down 
the  Coosa  or  the  Chattahoochie  valleys. 

On  the  12th  November,  the  last  train  of  cars  whirled  rapidly 
past  the  troops  moving  south,  speeding  over  bridges  and  into  the 
woods  as  if  they  feared  they  might  be  left  helpless  in  the  deserted 
land.  At  Curtisville  the  last  communications  with  the  North  were 
severed  with  the  telegraph  wire.  It  bore  the  message  to  General 
Thomas,  "All  is  well."  And  so  this  great  army  cut  adrift  from 
its  base  of  operations,  from  its  line  of  communications,  launching 
out  into  uncertainty,  at  the  best,  on  a  journey  whose  projected  end 
was  known  only  to  the  Commander-in-chief. 

The  army,  as  organized  for  this  new  campaign,  was  composed 
of  four  corps — the  Fifteenth  and  Seventeenth,  constituting  the 
right  wing,  under  Major-General  0.  0.  Howard;  the  Fourteenth 
and  Twentieth  Corps,  constituting  the  left  wing,  under  Major- 
General  n.  \V.  S  locum — of  an  aggregate  strength  of  60,000  in- 
fantry; one  cavalry  division,  in  aggregate  strength  5,500,  under 
Brigadier-General  Judson  Kilpatrick,  and  the  artillery  reduced  to 
the  minimum,  one  gun  per  thousand  men. 
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The  whole  force  moved  rapidly  and  grouped  about  Atlanta  ou 
the  14th  of  November,  where  a  grand  and  awful  spectacle  prb- 
Bented  itself  to  the  many  thousand  beholders  on  the  night  of  the 
15th.  By  order,  the  Chief  Engineer  had  destroyed,  by  powder 
and  fire,  all  the  store-houses,  depot  buildings,  and  machine-shops. 
The  heaven  was  one  expanse  of  lurid  fire ;  the  air  was  filled  with 
flying,  burning  cinders;  buildings,  covering  over  two  hundred 
acres,  were  in  ruins  or  in  flames ;  every  instant  there  was  the 
sharp  detonation  or  the  smothered  burning  sound  of  exploding 
shells  and  powder  concealed  in  the  buildings,  and  then  the  sparki 
end  flame  shooting  away  up  in  the  black  and  red  roof,  scattering 
the  cinders  far  and  wide. 

These  were  the  machine-shops  where  have  been  forged  and  cast 
rebel  cannon,  shot,  and  shell,  that  have  carried  death  to  many  a 
brave  defender  of  our  nation's  honor.  These  warehouses  have 
been  the  receptacle  of  munitions  of  war,  stored  to  be  used  in 
slaughtering  the  men  who  now  witnessed  their  destruction.  The 
city,  which,  next  to  Richmond,  had  furnished  more  material  for 
prosecuting  the  war  than  any  other  in  the  South,  existed  no  more 
as  a  means  for  the  enemies  of  the  Union.  Nothincr  remained  but 
its  mere  dwelling-houses  and  churches. 

The  right  wing,  with  General  Kilpatrick's  cavalry,  was  put  in 
motion  in  the  direction  of  Jonesboro  and  McDonough,  with  orders 
to  make  a  strong  feint  on  Macon,  to  cross  the  Ocmulgee  about 
Planters'  Mills,  and  rendezvous  in  the  neighborhood  of  Gordon  in 
seven  days,  exclusive  of  the  day  of  march.  On  the  same  day.  Gen- 
eral Slocum  moved,  with  the  Twentieth  Corps,  by  Decatur  and 
Stone  Mountain,  with  orders  to  tear  up  the  railroad  from  Social 
Circle  to  Madison,  to  burn  the  large  and  important  railroad  bridge 
across  the  Oconee,  east  of  Madison,  and  turn  south  and  reach 
Milledgeville  on  the  seventh  day,  exclusive  of  the  day  of  march. 

General  Sherman,  in  person,  left  Atlanta  on  the  16th,  in  com- 
pany with  the  Fourteenth  Corps,  Brevet  Major-General  Jeff.  C. 
Davis,  by  Lithonia,  Covington,  and  Shady  Bale,  directly  on  Mil- 
ledgeville. All  the  troops  were  provided  Avith  good  wagon  trains, 
loaded  with  ammunition,  and  supplies  approximating  twenty  days* 
bread,  forty  days'  sugar  and  coffee,  a  double  allowance  of  salt  for 
forty  days,  and  beef  cattle  equal  to  forty  days'  supplies.  The 
wagons  were  also  supplied  with  about  three  days'  forage,  in  grain. 
All  were  instructed,  by  a  judicious  system  of  foraging,  to  maintain 
this  order  of  things  as  long  as  possible,  living  chiefly,  if  not  solely, 
upon  the  country,  which  was  known  to  abound  in  corn,  sv/eet 
potatoes,  and  meats. 

General  Sherman's  first  object  was,  of  course,  to  place  his  army 
in  the  very  heart  of  Georgia,  interposing  between  Macon  and 
Augusta,  and  obliging  the  enemy  to  divide  his  forces  to  defend 
not  only  those  points,  but  Millen,  Savannah,  and  Charleston.  All  hit 
calculations  were  fully  realized.  During  the  22d,  General  Kilpatrick 
made  a  good  feint  on  Macon,  driving  the  enemy  within  his  in- 
trenchments,  and  then  drew  back  to  Griswoldville,  where  Wal- 
oott'a  brigade  of  infantry  joined  him  to  cover  that  flank,  whiU 
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Howard's  trains  were  closing  up  and  his  men  scattered,  breaking 
up  railroads. 

It  was  near  here  that  the  most  serious  fight  of  the  campaign 
occurred.  General  Walcott,  in  command  of  a  detachment  of  cav- 
alry and  a  brigade  of  infantry,  was  thrown  forward  to  Griswold- 
ville,  toward  Macon,  for  demonstrative  purposes  merely.  The 
enemy,  some  5,000  strong,  advanced  upon  our  troops,  who  had 
thrown  up  temporary  breastworks,  with  a  section  of  a  battery  in 
position.  The  cavalry  fell  slowly  back  on  either  flank  of  the 
brigade,  protecting  them  from  attack  in  flank  and  rear.  The 
rebels  were  composed  of  militia  chiefly,  although  a  portion  of 
Hardee's  old  corps  was  present,  having  been  brought  up  from 
Savannah. 

With  that  ignorance  of  danger  common  to  new  troops,  the 
rebels  rushed  upou  our  veterans  with  the  greatest  fury.  They 
were  received  with  grape-shot  and  musketry  at  point-blank  range, 
our  soldiers  tiring  coolly,  while  shouting  derisively  at  the  quiver- 
ing columns  to  come  on,  as  if  they  thought  the  whole  thing  a 
nice  joke.  The  rebels  resumed  the  attack,  but  with  the  same 
fatal  results,  and  were  soon  in  full  flight,  leaving  more  than  three 
hundred  dead  on  the  field.  Our  loss  was  some  forty  killed  and 
wounded,  while  their  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners  were  esti- 
mated to  exceed  2,500. 

On  the  eighth  day  after  leaving  Atlanta,  namely,  on  the  23d, 
General  Sherman  occupied  Milledgeville,  and  the  important  bridge 
across  the  Oconee  there,  and  Generals  Howard  and  Kilpatrick 
were  in  and  about  Gordon.  General  Slocum,  with  the  Twentieth 
Corps,  first  entered  the  city,  arriving  by  way  of  Madison,  having 
accomplished  his  mission  of  destroying  the  railroads  and  valuable 
bridges  at  Madison.  The  fright  of  the  legislators,  who  had  been 
in  session,  must  have  been  comical  in  the  extreme.  On  hearing 
of  General  Sherman's  approach,  they  decamped  without  any  ad- 
journment. The  legislative  panic  spread  among  the  citizens  to 
inch  an  extent  as  to  depopulate  the  place,  except  of  a  few  old 
gentlemen  and  ladies,  and  the  negroes,  the  latter  welcoming  the 
approach  of  the  Federal  army  with  exclamations  of  joy :  "  Bres* 
de  Lord !  Tanks  be  to  Almighty  God,  the  Yanks  is  come  !  De  day 
of  jubilee  hab  arribed !"  and  then  accompanied  their  words  with 
rather  embarrassing  hugs,  which  those  nearest  the  sidewalks  re- 
ceived quite  liberally. 

But  few  of  the  troops  were  marched  through  the  city.  Some 
two  or  three  regiments  were  detailed,  under  the  orders  of  the  en- 
gineers, to  destroy  certain  property  designated  by  the  General  com- 
manding. The  magazines,  arsenals,  depot  buildings,  factories  of 
one  kind  and  another,  with  store-houses,  containing  large  amount! 
of  government  property  and  some  1,700  bales  of  cotton,  were 
burned.  Private  houses  were  respected  every-where,  even  those 
of  noted  rebels.  One  or  two  of  the  latter,  known  as  having  been 
in  the  rebel  army,  were  made  prisoners  of  war,  but  the  surgeons 
at  the  hospitals,  the  principal  of  the  insane  asylum,  and  other% 
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expressed  their  gratitude  that  such  perfect  order  was  maintained 
throughout  the  city. 

General  Howard  was  then  ordered  to  move  eastward,  destroy- 
ing the  railroad  thoroughly  in  his  progress  as  far  as  Tennille 
Station,  opposite  Sandersville,  and  General  S locum  to  move  to 
Sandersville  by  two  roads.  General  Kilpatrick  was  ordered  to 
Milledgeville,  and  thence  move  rapidly  eastward,  to  break  the 
railroad  wliich  leads  from  Millen  to  Augusta,  tben  to  turn  upon 
Milieu  and  rescue  our  prisoners  of  war,  supposed  to  be  confined  at 
that  place.  General  Sherman  accompanied  the  Twentieth  Corps 
from  Milledgeville  to  Sandersville,  approaching  which  place  on 
the  25th,  he  found  the  bridges  across  Buffalo  Creek  burned,  which 
delayed  him  three  hours.  The  next  day  he  entered  Sandersville, 
ekirmishing  with  Wheeler's  cavalry,  which  offered  little  o})position 
to  the  advance  of  the  Twentieth  and  Fourteenth  Corps,  entering 
the  place  almost  at  the  same  moment. 

General  Slocuni  was  then  ordered  to  tear  up  and  destroy  thft 
Georgia  Central  Railroad,  from  Station  No.  13  (Tennille)  to  Sta- 
tion No.  10,  near  the  crossing  of  Ogeechee — one  of  his  corps  8ub- 
Btantially  following  the  railroad,  the  other  by  way  of  Louisville, 
in  support  of  Kilpatrick's  cavalry.  In  person.  General  Sherman 
shifted  to  the  right  wing,  and  accompanied  the  Seventeenth  Corps, 
General  Blair,  on  the  south  of  the  railroad,  till  abreast  of  Station 
No.  9^  (Barton),  General  Howard,  in  person,  with  the  Fifteenth 
Corps,  keeping  further  to  the  right,  and  about  one  day's  march 
ahead,  ready  to  turn  against  the  flank  of  any  enemy  who  should 
oppose  our  progress. 

When  General  Kilpatrick's  cavalry  reached  the  Augusta  Rail- 
road about  Waynesborough,  it  was  ascertained  that  the  Federal 
prisoners  had  been  removed  from  Millen,  and  therefore  the  pur- 
pose of  rescuing  them  had  to  be  abandoned,  liut,  as  Wheeler's 
cavalry  had  hung  around  Kilpatrick,  and  the  latter  had  retired  to 
Louisville  to  meet  the  infantry  corps  passing  by  that  place,  in 
pursuance  of  General  Sherman's  instructions  not  to  risk  a  battle 
unless  at  great  advantage,  General  Kilpatrick  was  ordered  to  leave 
his  wagons  and  all  incumbrances  with  the  left  wing,  and,  moving 
in  the  direction  of  Augusta,  if  Wheeler  gave  him  the  opportunity, 
to  indulge  him  with  all  the  fighting  he  wanted.  General  Kilpat- 
rick, supported  by  Baird's  division  of  infantry  of  the  Fourteenth 
Corps,  again  moved  in  the  direction  of  Waynesborough,  and  encoun- 
tering Wheeler  in  the  neighborhood  of  Thomas's  Stati(Ui,  attacked 
him  ni  position,  driving  him  from  three  successive  lines  of  bar- 
ricades handsomely,  through  Waynesborough  and  across  Brier 
Creek,  the  bridges  over  which  he  burned;  and  then,  with  Baird's 
division,  rejoined  the  left  wing,  which,  in  the  mean  tinie,  had  been 
inarching  by  easy  stages  of  ten  miles  a  day  in  the  direction  of 
Lumpkin's  Station  and  Jacksouborough. 

The  Seventeenth  Corps  took  up  the  destruction  of  the  railroad 
at  the  Ogeechee,  near  Station  No.  10,  and  continued  it  to  Millen, 
the  enemy  offering  little  or  no  opposition,  although  preparation 
liad  seemingly  been  made  at  Millen. 
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On  the  3d  of  December,  the  Seventeenth  Corps,  which  General 
Bherman  accompanied,  was  at  Millen ;  the  Fifteenth  Corps,  Gen- 
eral Howard,  was  south  of  the  Ogeechee,  opposite  Station  No.  7 
(Scarboro) ;  the  Twentieth  Corps,  General  Slocnm,  on  the  Augusta 
Raih'oad,  about  four  miles  north  of  Millen,  near  Buckhead  Church, 
and  the  Fourteenth  Corps,  General  Jeff.  C.  Davis,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Lumpkin's  Station,  on  the  Augusta  Railroad.  All 
were  ordered  to  march  in  the  direction  of  Savannah — the  Fifteenth 
Corps  to  continue  south  of  the  Ogeechee,  the  Seventeenth  to  de- 
stroy the  railroad  as  far  as  Ogeechee  Churoh — and  four  days  were 
allowed  to  reach  the  line  from  Ogeechee  Church  to  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Ilalley's  Ferry,  on  the  Savannah  River.  All  the  columns 
reached  their  destinations  in  time,  and  continued  to  march  on  their 
■everal  roads — General  Davis  following  the  Savannah  River  road, 
General  Slocum  the  middle  road  by  way  of  Springfield,  General « 
Blair  the  railroad,  and  General  Howard  still  south  and  west  of  the 
Ogeechee,  with  orders  to  cross  to  the  east  bank  opposite  "Eden 
Station,"  or  Station  No.  2. 

As  they  approached  Savannah  the  country  became  more  marshy 
and  difhcult,  and  more  obstructions  were  met  in  the  way  of  felled 
ta*ee8  where  the  roads  crossed  the  creek  swamps  or  narrow  cause- 
ways, but  the  pioneer  companies  were  well  organized,  and  removed 
the  obstructions  in  an  incredibly  short  time.  No  opposition  from 
the  enemy  worth  speaking  of  was  encountered,  until  the  heads 
of  columns  were  within  fifteen  miles  of  Savannah,  where  all  the 
roads  leading  to  the  city  were  obstructed  more  or  less  by  felled 
timber,  with  earth-works  and  artillery.  But  these  were  easily 
turned  and  the  enemy  driven  away,  so  that  by  the  10th  of  De- 
cember the  enemy  was  driven  within  his  lines  at  Savannah. 
These  followed  substantially  a  swampy  creek  which  empties  into 
the  Savannah  River,  about  three  miles  above  the  city,  across  to  the 
head  of  a  corresponding  stream  which  empties  into  the  Little  Ogee- 
chee. These  streams  were  singularly  favorable  to  the  enemy  as  a 
cover,  being  very  marshy,  and  bordered  by  rice-fields,  which  were 
flooded  either  by  tide-water  or  by  inland  ponds,  the  gates  to  which 
were  controlled  and  covered  by  his  heavy  artillery. 
♦  The  only  approaches  to  the  city  were  by  five  narrow  causeways — 
namely,  the  two  railroads,  and  the  Augusta,  the  Louisville,  and 
"tiie  Ogeechee  dirt  roads — all  of  which  were  commanded  by  heavy 
ordnance,  too  strong  to  fight  with  light  field  guns.  To  assault  au 
enemy  of  unknown  strength,  at  such  a  disadvantage,  appeared 
unwise.  General  Sherman,  therefore,  instructed  his  army  com- 
manders to  closely  invest  the  city  from  the  north  and  west,  and  to 
reconnoiter  well  the  ground  in  their  fronts,  respectively,  while  he 

gave  his  personal  attention  to  opening  communications  with  the 
eet,  which  he  knew  was  waiting  for  him  in  Tybee,  Warsaw,  and 
Oesabaw  Sounds. 

In  approaching  Savannah,  General  Slocum  struck  the  Charles- 
ton Railroad  near  the  bridge,  and  occupied  the  river  bank  as  his 
left  flank,  where  he  had  captured  two  of  the  enemy's  river  boats, 
and  had  prevented  two  others  (gunboats)  from  coming  down  the 
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river  to  comrannicate  with  the  cit}'';  while  General  Iloward,  hy 
his  right  flank,  had  hroken  the  Gulf  Railroad  at  Fleming's  and 
way  stations,  and  occupied  the  railroad  itself  down  to  the  Littltt 
Ogeechee,  near  ''Station  No.  1;"  so  that  no  supplies  could  reach 
Savannah  by  any  of  its  accustomed  channels.  The  Federal  army, 
on  the  contrary,  possessed  large  herds  of  cattle,  which  they  had 
brought  along  or  gathered  in  the  country,  and  their  wagons  still 
contained  a  reasonable  amount  of  breadstuffs  and  other  necessaries, 
and  the  fine  rice  crops  of  the  Savannah  and  Ogeechee  Rivers 
furnished  to  the  men  and  animals  a  large  amount  of  rice  and 
rice  straw.  Still,  communication  with  the  fleet  was  of  vital  impor- 
tance, and  General  Kilpatrick  was  directed  to  cross  the  Ogeechee, 
by  a  pontoon  bridge,  to  reconnoiter  Fort  McAlister,  and  to  pro- 
ceed to  Catharine's  Sound,  in  the  direction  of  Sunljury  or  Kilkin- 
ney  Bluff,  and  open  communication  with  the  fleet.  General  How- 
ard had  previously,  by  direction  of  General  Sherman,  sent  one  of 
his  best  scouts  down  the  Ogeechee  in  a  canoe  for  a  like  purpose. 
But  more  than  this  was  necessary.  General  Sherman  needed  the 
vessels  and  their  contents,  and  the  Ogeechee  River,  a  navigable 
stream,  close  to  the  rear  of  his  camps,  was  the  proper  avenue  of 
Hupply. 

On  the  18th  of  December,  the  2d  division  of  the  Fifteenth  Corps, 
under  command  of  Brigadier-General  llazen,  crossed  the  Ogeechee, 
and  marched  down,  with  orders  to  carry  by  assault  Fort  McAlister, 
a  strong  inclosed  redoubt,  manned  by  two  companies  of  artillery 
and  three  of  infantry,  in  all  about  two  hundred  men,  and  mount- 
ing twenty -three  guns  en  barbette  and  one  mortar.  General  Ilazen 
reached  the  vicinity  of  Fort  McAlister  about  1  P.  M.,  deployed 
his  division  about  that  place,  with  both  flanks  resting  upon  the 
river,  posted  his  skirmishers  judiciously  behind  the  trunks  of 
trees  whose  branches  had  been  used  for  abattis,  and  about  5  P.  M. 
assaulted  the  place  with  nine  regiments,  at  three  points,  carrying 
it  by  the  first  charge. 

On  the  same  day,  Captain  Duncan,  who  had  been  sent  by  Gen- 
eral Iloward,  had  succeeded  in  reaching  Admiral  Dahlgren  and 
General  Foster.  Communication  thus  opened  with  the  fleet,  pre- 
parations were  at  once  made  by  General  Foster  to  supply  Sherman 
with  some  siege  guns  to  employ  against  Savannah.  On  the  17tb, 
a  number  of  thirty-pound  Parrot  guns  having  reached  General 
Sherman,  he  dispatched  to  Savannah,  by  flag  of  truce,  a  formal 
demand  for  the  surrender  of  that  place,  and  on  the  following  day 
received  an  answer  from  General  Hardee,  refusing  to  surrender. 
General  Slocum  was  immediately  directed  to  get  into  position  the 
siege  guns,  and  make  preparations  for  assaulting  the  place.  Bui 
General  llardee,  recognizing  the  utter  impossibility  of  holding 
Savannah,  nearly  surrounded  and  cut  oft'  from  his  source  of  sup- 
plies, evacuated  the  city  on  the  night  of  the  20th,  first  blowing 
up  and  burning  the  iron-clads  and  three  transports. 

The  fruits  of  this  wonderful  and  almost  bloodless  campaign, 
were  Savannah,  a  city  of  twenty  thousand  inhabitants,  and  of 
great  importance  as  a  harbor;  more  than  a  thousand  prisoners. 
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one  hundred  and  fifty  guns,  thirteen  locomotives  in  good  order, 
one  hundred  and  ninety  cars,  a  very  large  supply  of  ammunition 
and  materials  of  war,  three  steamers,  and  thirty-two  thousand  bales 
of  cotton.  There  were  also  more  than  fifteen  thousand  slaves 
gathered  into  Sherman's  lines,  some  of  whom  proved  of  great  use 
to  the  army.  Such  were  the  direct  results  of  the  capture  of 
Savannah,  but  the  greatest  were  those  made  possible  only  by  thii 
success. 


CHAPTER    XXXVI. 

General  Thomas's  Campaign.  Forrest  crosses  the  Tennessee.  Surrender  of  Athens, 
Alabama.  Forrest  Repulsed  at  Pulaski.  Cuts  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  Rail* 
road.  Athens  reoccupied  by  Federals.  Forrest's  Forces  divide.  Repulsed  at  Hunta- 
Tille.  Repulsed  at  Athens.  General  Thomas  arrives  at  Nashville  and  assumes 
command.  Forrest  recrosses  the  Tennessee.  Hood's  Forces  moving.  He  threat- 
ens Chattanooga.  Disposition  of  Thomas's  Troops.  Resaca  attacked.  Dalton  sur- 
rendered to  Hood.  Railroad  south  of  Chattanooga  rebuilt.  Special  Field  Order 
No.  105.  Thomas's  Instructions.  Hood  Repulsed  at  Decatur,  jlood  crosses  to  tha 
north  side  of  the  Tennessee.  Forrest  captures  a  gunboat  and  transport.  Attacks 
Johnsonville.  Vessels  and  Stores  fired  at  Johnsonville  by  Federal  Commander. 
Siege  of  Johnsonville  discontinued.  Strength  of  confronting  Armies.  Hood  advances 
toward  Nashville.  Attacks  Schofield  at  Columbia,  and  crosses  Duck  River.  Fight 
at  Spring  Hill.  Schofield  withdraws  from  Columbia  to  Franklin.  Battle  of  Frank- 
lin. Hood  Repulsed.  Losses.  Schofield  falls  back  to  Nashville.  Position  at 
Nashville.  Fight  near  Murfreesboro.  Fortress  Rosecrans  attacked.  Confederates 
routed.  Affairs  in  East  Tennessee,  General  Gillem  defeated  by  Breckinridge.  Gil- 
lem  reinforced.  Breckinridge  retreats.  Plan  of  Battle  of  Nashville.  The  first  day 
of  the  Battle.  Federals  successful.  Second  Day.  Charge  of  Schofield  and  Smith's 
Corps.  Confederates  routed.  The  pui'suit.  Fighting  Hood's  Rear-guard.  Succeea- 
ful   operations  in  East  Tennessee. 

About  ten  days  before  General  Thomas  left  Atlanta  to  take 
charge  of  attairs  in  Tennessee,  the  rebel  cavalry,  under  Forrest, 
crossed  the  Tennessee  River,  near  "Waterloo,  Alabama,  and  ap- 
peared in  front  of  Athens,  Alabama,  on  the  23d  of  September,  1864, 
after  having  destroyed  a  portion  of  the  railroad  between  the  latter 
place  and  Decatur,  Alabama.  Considerable  skirmishing  took 
place  near  Athens,  and  the  garrison,  Colonel  Campbell,  110th  U.  S. 
colored  troops,  commanding,  withdrew  into  the  fort.  By  nightfall 
the  town  was  completely  invested,  and  the  quartermaster  and  com- 
missary buildings  destroyed  by  the  enemy.  On  the  following 
morning  the  enemy  opened  on  the  fort  with  a  twelve-pounder  bat- 
tery, firing  from  two  directions,  north  and  west,  which  was  an- 
swered by  tlie  artillery  of  the  garrison.  Later,  two  flags  of  truce 
were  received,  demanding  a  surrender,  which  was  declined  by 
Colonel  Campbell,  when  he  was  requested  to  grant  Major-Geueral 
Forrest  a  personal  interview,  and  complied  with  the  request.  At 
this  interview  Colonel  Campbell  allowed  himself  to  be  convinced 
by  the  rebel  commander  that  it  was  useless  to  contend  against  the 
largely  superior  force  of  the  enemy  confronting  him,  and  induced 
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to  surrender  his  command.  The  garrison,  at  the  time,  consisted  of 
450  men,  belonging  to  the  106th,  110th,  and  111th  U.  S.  colored 
troops,  and  about  150  of  the  3d  Tennessee  cavalry.  Thirty  min- 
utes after  the  surrender  of  the  fort,  reinforcements,  consisting  of 
19th  Michigan  and  102d  Ohio  regiments,  arrived,  and,  after  a  se- 
vere fight,  were  also  forced  to  yield.  Forrest  then  moved  toward 
Pulaski,  destroying  the  railroad  as  he  advanced;  captured  the  gar- 
rison at  Sulphur  Branch  Trestle,  and  skirmished  heavily  all  day 
of  the  27th  with  the  garrison  of  Pulaski,  but  finding  stubborn  re- 
8istan«e,  withdrew  toward  nightfall.  Major-General  Rousseau  was 
present  at  Pulaski  during  the  engagement,  having  collected  such 
troops  as  he  could  spare  from  other  parts  of  his  cominand,  to  as- 
sist in  staying  the  progress  of  the  enemy  in  the  destruction  of  the 
railroad  communications  of  his  district. 

On  the  29th  Forrest  withdrew  from  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  railroad,  after  having  thoroughly  destroyed  it  from  Athens  to 
within  five  miles  of  Pulaski,  and  on  the  same  day  the  jSTashville 
and  Chattanooga  Railroad  was  cut  near  Tullahoma  and  Decherd, 
by  small  parties  from  liis  command,  sent  out  for  the  purpose;  but 
the  road  was  again  in  running  order  on  the  30th.  As  Forrest 
changed  the  scene  of  his  operations  from  the  Decatur  Railroad 
over  to  the  one  leading  to  Chattanooga,  General  Rousseau  moved 
rapidly  by  rail  around  through  Nashville  to  Tullahoma,  and  pre- 
pared for  his  reception.  On  the  same  day  (29th  of  September^, 
5,000  men  from  the  District  of  the  Etowah,  Major-General  J.  B. 
Steedmau  conmianding,  crossed  to  the  north  of  the  Tennessea 
River,  to  check  Forrest's  movements,  and  protect  and  keep  open 
the  communication,  by  rail,  with  Chattanooga. 

Newton's  division  of  the  Fourth  Corps  had  replaced  Steedman's 
command  at  Chattanooga  on  the  28th,  and  a  few  days  later  Mor- 
gan's division  of  the  Fourteenth  Corps  arrived  there  for  the  same 
purpose,  and  to  reinforce  the  troops  operating  against  Forrest. 

On  the  withdrawal  of  Forrest's  troops  from  Athens,  a  garrison 
was  sent  to  reoccupy  the  post,  by  Brigadier-General  R.  S.  Granger, 
commanding  District  of  Northern  Alabama,  who  also  sent  a  scout- 
ing party  from  lluntsville  toward  Fayetteville,  to  locate  the  enem}'. 
This  party  ascertained  that  Forrest  passed  through  Fa^-ctteville  on 
the  night  of  the  29th,  and  moved  toward  Decherd.  After  passing 
Fayetteville,  however,  he  divided  his  forces,  part  going  south, 
through  New  Market,  tovt^ard  lluntsville,  and  the  remainder,  under 
Forrest  in  person,  moved  through  Lynchburg,  toward  Columbia. 
The  first  column,  4,000  strong,  under  Buford,  appeared  in  front  of 
Huntsville  during  the  evening  of  the  30th,  and  immediately  sent 
a  summons  to  tlie  garrison  to  surrender,  which  the  latter  refused 
to  do.  The  enemy  remained  throughout. the  night  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  town,  and  repeated  the  demand  for  its  surrender  on  the 
morning  of  the  1st  of  October,  and  meeting  with  an  answer  sim- 
ilar to  the  one  received  on  the  night  previous,  he  moved  ofl:'  in  the 
direction  of  Athens,  which  place  was  attacked  by  them  at  about 
3  o'clock  P.  M.,  without  etfect,  the  garrison  holding  its  own  nobly. 
The  second  column,  under  Forrest  in  person,  and  estimated  at 
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8,000  men,  made  its  appearance  near  Columbia,  on  the  morning 
of  the  1st  of  October,  but  did  not  attack  that  place. 

Morgan's  division  of  the  Fourteenth  Corps,  on  its  arrival  at  Chat- 
tanooga, was  ordered  immediately  to  Stevenson,  Alabama,  to  op- 
erate against  Forrest.  It  arrived  at  the  latter  place  on  the  1st  of 
October,  and  pushed  on  toward  Huntsville  at  once,  reaching  that 
place  during  the  night;  and  set  out  for  Athens  at  an  early  hour 
on  the  morning  of  the  2d,  repairing  the  railroad  as  it  advanced. 
The  enemy,  under  Buford,  resumed  the  attack  on  Athens  on  the 
2d,  but  was  again  handsomely  repulsed  by  the  garrison,  consisting 
of  the  73d  Indiana,  Lieutena-nt-Colonel  Slade  commanding.  Fail- 
ing in  this  second  attempt,  Buford  moved  ofi'  toward  Elk  Kiver, 
pursued  by  a  small  force  of  cavalry  of  General  Granger's  com- 
mand. The  other  column,  under  Forrest,  started  from  near  Co- 
lumbia on  the  morning  of  the  3d,  and  moved  oft'  in  the  direction 
of  Mount  Pleasant,  paroling  all  his  prisoners  before  his  departure. 
During  his  stay  in  the  neighborhood,  he  destroyed  about  five  miles 
of  railroad  between  Carter's  Creek  and  Spring  Hill,  including 
three  bridges.  The  enemy's  intention  to  make  good  his  escape  to 
the  south  side  of  the  Tennessee  River  being  now  evident,  directions 
were  given  to  General  Morgan,  at  Athens,  to  move  with  his  divis- 
ion toward  Bainbridge,  and  endeavor  to  secure  the  crossing  at 
that  place  in  advance  of  Forrest,  while  General  Rousseau,  already 
on  the  way  to  Columbia  from  ISTashville,  with  a  force  of  4,000 
mounted  men,  hastily  collected  together,  was  tb  push  after  the 
enemy  through  Mount  Pleasant,  and  press  him  in  the  rear.  Crox- 
ton's  brigade  of  cavalry  started  from  Farmington,  and,  moving 
through  Lewisburg,  pursued  a  south-westerly  course  toward  Law- 
►renceburg.  The  above  was  the  position  of  the  troops  on  the  morn- 
ing of  October  3,  when  Major-General  Thomas  arrived  at  Nash- 
ville to  take  charge  of  aft'airs.  On  the  same  day,  information 
reached  Thomas  that  General  Washburne,  with  3,000  cavalry  and 
1,500  infantry,  was  moving  up  the  Tennessee  River,  to  participate 
in  the  operations  against  Forrest.  Directions  were  sent  him  on 
the  4th  to  leave  his  infantry  at  Johnsonville,  Tennessee,  move  with 
his  cavalry  by  water  to  Clifton,  and  thence  across  the  country  to- 
ward Pulaski,  joining  General  Rousseau's  column  at  that  point. 
Lieutenant-Commander  Forrest,  United  States  Navy,  commanding 
the  naval  force  on  the  upper  Tennessee,  was  requested  to  send 
some  gunboats  down  the  river  to  Florence,  Alabama,  and  endeavor 
to  prevent  the  enemy  crossing  in  that  vicinity,  if  the  high  stage 
of  water  then  prevailing  in  the  Tennessee  would  admit  of  his 
crossing  the  upper  shoals  with  his  gunboats. 

Morgan's  division  reached  Rogersville  during  the  evening  of  the 
4th,  having  been  delayed  by  high  water  in  crossing  Elk  River, 
and  on  the  same  night  Forrest  passed  through  Lawrenceburg. 
Buford  had  succeeded  in  crossing  the  Tennessee  River  at  Brown's 
Ferry  on  the  3d  of  October.  ^ 

On  the  6th,  General,  Washburne  reached  "Waynesboro,  still 
moving  eastward ;  and  on  the  same  day  General  Morgan  came  up 
with  the  enemy's  rear-guard  at  Shoal  Creek  Bridge,  and  skir- 
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mished  with  it  slightly,  but  still  not  in  time  to  prevent  the  main 
body  of  the  enemy  from  safely  effecting  a  crossing  of  the  Tennes- 
see at  Bainbridge.  Thns  both  columns  of  the  enemy  succeeded  in 
escaping,  although  closely  pursued. 

On  the  8th,  directions  were  sent  to  General  Rousseau  to  destroy 
all  ferry-boats  and  other  means  of  crossing  the  river,  and  then 
move  his  command  below  Florence,  to  await  further  orders.  At 
the  same  time,  General  Morgan  was  directed  to  return  to  Athens. 

At  this  time,  Hood  had  moved  around  south  of  Rome,  to  the 
west  side  of  the  Coosa  River,  and,  taking  a  south-easterly  course, 
was  marching  toward  Summerville  and  Lafayette,  threatening 
Chattanooga  and  Bridgeport.  Accordingly,  on  the  11th  of  Octo- 
ber, the  following  dispositions  were  made  to  meet  the  emergency : 
Croxton's  cavalry  brigade  was  directed  to  move  to  some  point  suf- 
ficiently near  his  supplies  at  Athens,  and  not  too  far  removed  from 
the  Tennessee  River  to  protect  its  crossings  from  Decatur  down  as 
far  as  Eastport ;  Morgan's  di-vision  of  the  Fifteenth  Corps  to  move, 
without  delay,  from  Athens  to  Chattanooga,  by  rail,  and  Steed- 
man's  command,  following  Morgan's,  from  Decatur  to  Bridgeport. 
General  Rousseau's  troops  were  recalled  from  below  Florence,  and 
ordered  to  concentrate  at  Athens,  without  delay.  The  District  of 
Northern  Alabama,  comprising  the  posts  of  Decatur,  Huntsville, 
Stevenson,  and  intermediate  points,  was  left  with  its  ordinary  gar- 
risons, and  General  Thomas's  whole  attention  turned  toward 
Hood's  movements  in  Northern  Georgia. 

On  the  12th,  the  enemy's  cavalry  attacked  Resaca,  but  the  place 
was  resolutely  held  by  Watkins's  brigade  of  cavalry,  and  the  rail- 
road bridge  saved  from  destruction.  On  the  same  day,  Brigadier- 
General  Wagner  reported  from  Chattanooga  that  the  enemy's 
cavalry,  250  strong,  had  occupied  Lafayette,  Georgia,  whereupon 
directions  were  sent  him  to  call  in  the  detachments  at  Tunnel  Hill, 
Ringgold,  and  intermediate  points  along  the  railroad  between 
there  and  Chattanooga,  and  quietly  make  preparations  to  defend 
his  post.  On  the  13th,  one  corps  of  Hood's  array  appeared  before 
Dalton,  and  a  summons  to  surrender,  signed  by  Hood,  in  person, 
was  sent  in  to  Colonel  Johnson,  44th  United  States  colored  troops, 
commanding  the  garrison.  Colonel  Johnson,  being  convinced  of 
the  uselessness  of  contending  against  so  overwhelming  a  force  of 
the  enemy,  and  knowing  there  was  no  succor  at  hand,  complied 
with  the  demand. 

On  the  14th,  Morgan's  division  reached  Chattanooga,  and  Gen- 
eral Steedman's  command  arrived  at  Bridgeport,  where  he  received 
orders  to  proceed  to  Chattanooga. 

After  remaining  at  Dalton  one  day,  durino^  which  he  destroyed 
about  five  miles  of  railroad,  the  enemy  moved  ofl*  to  the  westward, 
through  Nickajack  Gap,  to  rejoin  the  remainder  of  Hood's  army, 
near  Summerville. 

In  compliance  with  instructions  from  Major-General  Sherman, 
Morgan's  division  of  the  Fourteenth  Corps,  and  Wagner's  of  the 
Fourth,  were  sent  from  Chattanooga  to  rejoin  their  respective  com- 
mands, then  also  in  the  neighborhood  of  Summerville. 
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A  force  of  1,500  were  set  to  work,  under  the  direction  of  Col- 
onel W.  W.  Wright,  Chief  Engineer  United  States  Military  Rail- 
roads, to  repair  the  railroad  south  of  Chattanooga,  there  being 
thirty-four  miles  of  rails  and  ties  totally  destroyed,  besides  several 
important  bridges  carried  away  by  high  water;  yet,  with  charac- 
teristic energy  on  the  part  of  Colonel  Wright  and  Captain  J.  C. 
Van  Duzer,  Superintendent  of  Military  Telegraph,  the  repairs  were 
rapidly  carried  forward.  Telegraphic  communication  with  At- 
lanta was  restored  on  the  21st,  and  trains  commenced  running  reg- 
ularly on  the  28th.  On  the  latter  date,  the  enemy,  under  Hood, 
was  at  Gadsden,  Alabama,  while  General  Sherman's  forces  were  at 
Gaylesville,  both  armies  remaining  inactive  and  watchful  of  the 
other's  movements.  While  at  the  latter  place.  Special  Field  Order 
No.  105,  Military  Division  of  the  Mississippi,  was  issued  by  Gen- 
eral Sherman,  and  the  substance  of  it  sent  to  General  Thomas,  by 
telegraph,  as  follows : 

"  In  the  event  of  military  movements,  or  the  accidents  of  war, 
separating  the  General  in  command  from  his  military  division, 
Major-General  George  H.  Thomas,  commanding  the  Department 
of  the  Cumberland,  will  exercise  command  over  all  the  troops  and 
garrisons  not  absolutely  in  the  presence  of  the  General-in-chief." 

A  few  days  previous.  General  Thomas  had  also  received  a  writ- 
ten communication  from  General  Sherman,  instructing  him  to  re- 
main in  Tennessee,  and  defend  the  line  of  the  Tennessee  River, 
and  explaining  to  him  the  projected  campaign  through  the  heart 
of  Georgia ;  also  directing  him,  in  case  Hood  should  follow  Sher- 
man to  Georgia,  to  immediately  move  after  the  former,  but  at  any 
rate  to  hold  Tennessee. 

On  the  26th  of  October,  the  enemy's  infantry  made  its  appear- 
ance, in  strong  force,  in  front  of  Decatur,  Alabama,  and  during  the 
afternoon  attacked  the  garrison,  but  not  vigorously,  and  without 
effect.  Reinforcements,  amounting  to  two  full  regiments,  were 
Bent  from  Chattanooga  to  General  Granger  at  that  point,  and  he 
was  directed  to  hold  his  post  at  all  hazards.  On  the  27th,  the 
enemy  commenced  intrenching  his  position  around  Decatur,  work- 
ing steadily  throughout  the  day  and  skirmishing  continually,  but 
no  artillery  was  used.  At  night  their  camp-fires  showed  a  heavy 
force.  Under  cover  of  the  darkness,  and  with  a  strong  column, 
the  enemy  drove  in  our  pickets  and  established  a  line  of  rifle-pits 
within  five  hundred  yards  of  the  town.  On  the  28th,  a  sortie  was 
made  by  a  part  of  the  garrison,  which  advanced,  under  cover  of 
the  guns  of  the  fort,  down  the  river  bank  and  around  to  the  rear 
of  the  enemy's  pits,  clearing  them  of  their  occupants  and  captur- 
ing 120  prisoners  belonging  to  Cheatham's  division,  besides  killing 
and  wounding  a  number.  The  same  day,  the  14th  United  States 
colored  troops,  Colonel  Morgan  commanding,  carried  one  of  the 
enemy's  batteries  up  the  river,  after  driving  off  the  supports;  the 
guns  were  spiked,  and  the  command  returned  to  Decatur.  Our 
loss  was  three  officers  killed  and  several  officers  and  men  wounded. 
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General  Granger  estinaated  the  force  opposing  him  at  one  corps, 
and  his  scouts  informed  him  there  was  also  a  corps  at  "Warrenton, 
Alabama,  with  Russell's  brigade  of  cavalry  at  Guntersville,  on  the 
river.  Rhoddy's  division  of  cavalry  was  picketing  the  south  side  of 
the  Tennessee  from  Decatur  to  Tuscumbia,  and  Forrest,  with  the 
main  cavalry  force,  was  reported  at  Corinth,  Mississippi,  with  out- 
posts at  Eastport  and  along  the  west  bank  of  the  Tennessee.  On 
the  29th,  General  Granger  reported  the  enemy  in  his  front  to  be 
withdrawing  from  Decatur  toward  Courtland.  The  same  day,  Gen- 
eral Croxton,  commanding  a  brigade  of  cavalry  picketing  the  noTth 
bank  of  the  river,  reported  the  enemy  crossing  at  the  mouth  of 
Cypress  Creek,  two  miles  below  Florence,  stating,  at  the  same  time, 
that  he  would  move,  with  all  the  force  he  could  spare,  to  drive  the 
eneniy  back.  Directions  were  sent  to  General  Hatch,  command- 
ing Ji  division  of  cavalry  at  Clifton,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Ten- 
nessee, to  move  to  the  support  of  Croxton  at  Florence,  impressing 
upon  both  commanders  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  enemy  from 
crossing  to  the  north  side  of  the  river  until  the  Fourth  Corps, 
already  on  its  way  from  General  Sherman  in  Georgia,  could  arrive 
and  get  into  position  to  meet  him. 

Hood's  plans  had  now  become  evident,  and,  from  information 
gained  from  prisoners,  deserters,  and  other  sources,  his  intention 
was  to  cross  into  Middle  Tennessee.  To  enable  him  to  supply  his 
army,  he  had  been  repairing  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad  for 
some  time  previous,  and  trains  were  now  running  as  far  north  as 
Corinth,  and  thence  east  to  Cherokee  Station,  bringing  his  sup- 
plies by  that  route  from  Selma  and  Montgomery. 

The  advance  division  (Wood's)  of  the  Fourth  Corps  reached 
Athens  on  the  31st  of  October;  the  other  two  divisions  of  the 
corps  following  along  rapidly.  The  Twenty-third  Corps,  Major- 
General  J.  M.  Schoiield  commanding,  having  been  ordered  by 
General  Sherman  to  take  post  at  Resaca  and  report  to  General 
Thomas  for  orders,  had  been  ordered  to  Pulaski  as  soon  as  Hood 
appeared  in  force  on  the  south  of  the  Tennessee,  and  was  also  on 
its  way,  moving  in  rear  of  the  Fourth  Corps. 

The  enemy  effected  a  lodgment  for  his  infantry  on  the  north  side 
of  the  Tennessee,  about  three  miles  above  Florence,  on  the  31st, 
notwithstanding  Croxton's  endeavors  to  drive  him  back,  and  his  cav- 
alry, in  heavy  force,  pressed  Croxton  across  Shoal  Creek  to  its 
east  bank.  Orders  were  immediately  sent  to  General  Stanley  to 
concentrate  the  Fourth  Corps  at  Pulaski,  and  await  further  in- 
structions. In  the  mean  time,  Forrest  was  moving  eastward  from 
Corinth,  Mississippi,  and  from  Paris,  Tennessee,  making  his  ap- 
pearance on  the  28th  at  Fort  Heiman,  an  earth-work  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Tennessee,  about  seventy-five  miles  from  Paducah, 
where  he  captured  gunboat  No.  55  and  two  transports  on  the  31st, 
having  previously  burned  the  steamer  Empress.  His  force  was 
composed  of  seventeen  regiments  of  cavalry  and  nine  pieces  of  ar- 
tillery. On  the  2d  of  November,  he  had  succeeded  in  planting 
batteries  above  and  below  Johnsonville  (one  of  the  basis  of  sup- 
plies of  the  forces  in  Tennessee,  and  the  western  terminus  of  the 
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North-western  Railroad,)  completely  blockading  the  river  and  iso- 
lating at  that  place  three  gunboats,  eight  transports,  and  about  a 
dozen  bai'ges.  The  garrison  was  composed  of  about  1,000  men  of 
the  43d  Wisconsin,  the  12th  United  States  colored  troops,  and  a 
detachment  of  the  11th  Tennessee  cavalry,  all  under  command  of 
Colonel  C.  R.  Thompson,  12th  United  States  colored  troops.  The 
naval  forces,  under  command  of  Lieutenant  E.  M.  King,  attacked 
the  enemy's  batteries  below  Johnsonville,  but  were  repulsed  after 
a  severe  contest,  but  not  before  they  recaptured  from  the  enemy 
one  of  the  transports  above  mentioned,  having  on  board  two  twen- 
ty-pounder Parrot  guns  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  quarter- 
master's stores,  and  forcing  the  enemy  to  destroy  the  gunboat  No. 
55,  captured  on  the  31st. 

On  the  4th,  the  enemy  opened  on  the  gunboats,  transports,  and 
on  the  town,  from  batteries  posted  on  the  opposite  bank  ^  the 
river,  to  which  the  artillery  of  the  garrison  and  the  gunooats 
gave  a  brisk  response.  The  latter  becoming  disabled,  and  gre%t 
fears  being  entertained  of  their  being  seized  by  the  enemy,  it  was 
resolved  to  fire  them,  as  also  the  transports,  to  prevent  their  fall- 
ing into  his  hands.  In  carrying  this  into  operation,  the  flames 
spread  to  the  buildings  of  the  commissary  and  quartermaster's 
departments,  and  also  to  a  large  amount  of  stores  on  the  levee, 
Boon  converting  the  whole  into  a  mass  of  ruins.  The  loss  to  the 
Government  by  this  fire,  was  about  one  and  a  half  millions  of  dol- 
lars ;  and,  as  there  was  no  good  cause  of  apprehending  a  crossing 
of  the  enemy  at  Johnsonville,  all  this  public  property  was  need- 
lessly destroyed,  for  which  Colonel  Thompson  received  a  severe 
reprimand. 

On  the  morning  of  the  5th,  the  enemy  again  opened  fire  on  the 
garrison,  and,  after  a  furious  cannonade  of  more  than  an  hour's 
duration,  withdrew  from  his  position  across  the  river  and  disap- 
peared. He  crossed  the  Tennessee,  above  Johnsonville,  by  means 
of  two  large  flat-boats,  constructed  by  his  men,  and  two  small 
boats  belonging  to  one  of  the  gunboats,  and  then  moved  off"  in  the 
direction  of  Clifton.  Major-General  Schofield,  with  the  advance 
of  the  Twenty-third  Corps,  arrived  at  Nashville  on  the  5th,  and 
was  immediately  started  toward  Johnsonville  by  rail,  reaching  that 
place  the  same  night,  after  the  enemy  had  retreated.  Directions 
were  then  sent  General  Schofield  to  leave  a  sufficiently  strong 
force  for  the  defense  of  the  place,  and,  with  the  balance  of  his 
command,  proceed  to  carry  out  the  instructions  already  given  him; 
namely,  to  join  the  Fourth  Corps  at  Pulaski,  and  assume  com- 
mand of  all  the  troops  in  the  vicinity,  watch  the  movements  of 
Hood,  and  retard  his  advance  into  Tennessee  as  much  as  possible, 
without  risking  a  general  engagement,  until  Major-General  A.  J. 
Smith's  command  could  arrive  from  Missouri,  and  Major-General 
Wilson  could  have  time  to  mount  the  cavalry  regiments  dis- 
mounted to  furnish  horses  to  Kilpatrick's  division,  which  was  to 
accompany  General  Sherman  in  his  march  through  Georgia. 

At  this  time,  General  Thomas  found  himself  confronted  by  the 
army  which,  under  J.  E.  Johnston,  had  so  skillfully  resisted  the 
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advance  of  the  whole  active  army  of  the  Military  Division  of  the 
Mississippi  from  Dalton  to  the  Chattahoochie,  reinforced  by  a  well- 
equipped  and  enthusiastic  cavalry  command  of  over  12,000  men, 
led  by  one  of  the  boldest  and  most  successful  cavalry  commanders 
in  the  rebel  army.  In  round  numbers,  Hood's  army  numbered 
45,000  infantry  and  15,000  cavalry;  while  Generai  Thomas's 
effective  force,  at  this  time,  consisted  of  the  Fourth  Corps,  about 
12,000,  under  Major-General  D.  S.  Stanley ;  the  Twenty-third  Corps, 
about  10,000,  under  Major-General  J.  M.  Schofield;  Hatcher's 
division  of  cavalry,  about  4,000 ;  Croxton's  brigade,  2,500,  and 
Capron's  brigade  of  about  1,200.  The  balance  of  his  force  was 
distributed  along  the  railroad,  and  posted  at  Murfreesboro,  Steven- 
son, Bridgeport,  Huntsville,  Decatur,  and  Chattanooga,  to  keep 
open  communications  and  hold  these  posts,  if  attacked,  until  they 
could  Ae  reinforced,  as  up  to  this  time  it  was  impossible  to  deter- 
mine which  course  Hood  would  take — advance  on  Nashville  or 
turn  toward  Huntsville.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  was  man- 
ifestly best  to  act  on  the  defensive,  until  sufficiently  reinforced  to 
justify  taking  the  offensive. 

From  the  1st  to  the  lOtli  of  November,  the  enemy's  position  at 
Florence  had  remained  materially  unchanged.  He  had  laid  a  pon- 
toon bridge  by  mooring  it  to  the  piers  of  the  old  railroad  bridge 
at  that  place,  and  had  crossed  over  one  corps  of  infantry  (S.  D. 
Lee's)  and  two  divisions  of  cavalry;  the  other  two  corps  (Stuart 
and  Cheatham's)  were  still  on  the  south  side  of  the  river.  His 
cavalry  had  pushed  out  to  Shoal  Creek,  skirmishing  continually 
with  Hatcher's  and  Croxton's  commands  along  the  line  of  that 
stream,  but  showing  no  disposition  to  advance  beyond. 

General  Sherman's  uncertain  position  at  Kingston,  Georgia, 
where  he  still  remained  in  camp,  had  much  to  do  with  detaining 
the  enemy,  doubtless  causing  considerable  speculation  as  to  his 
future  movements.  On  the  12th  of  November,  communication 
with  General  Sherman  was  severed,  the  last  dispatch  from  him 
leaving  Cartersville,  Georgia,  at  2:25  P.  M.,  on  that  date.  He  had 
started  on  his  great  expedition  from  Atlanta  to  the  seaboard, 
leaving  General  Thomas  to  guard  Tennessee,  or  to  pursue  the  en- 
emy it  he  followed  the  commanding  General's  column.  It  was, 
therefore,  with  considerable  anxiet}'-  that  General  Thomas  watched 
the  enemy's  forces  at  Florence,  to  discover  what  course  they  would 
pursue  with  regard  to  General  Sherman's  movements,  determining 
thereby  whether  the  troops  under  his  command,  numbering  less 
than  half  those  under  Hood,  were  to  act  on  the  defensive  in  Ten- 
nessee, or  take  the  offensive  in  Alabama. 

The  enemy's  position  at  Florence  remained  unchanged  up  to  the 
17th  of  November,  when  he  moved  Cheatham's  corps  to  the  north 
side  of  the  river,  with  Stuart's  corps  preparing  to  follow.  The 
same  day,  part  of  the  enemy's  infantry,  said  to  be  Lee's  corps, 
moved  up  the  Lawrenceburg  road  to  Bough's  Mill,  on  Shoal  Creek, 
skirmishing  at  that  point  with  HatchePs  cavalry,  and  then  fell 
back  a  short  distance  to  some  bluffs,  where  it  went  into  camp. 

The  possibility  of  Hood's  forces  following  General  Sherman  waa 
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nOTiT  at  an  end,  and  General  Thomas  quietly  took  measures  to  act 
on  the  defensive.  Two  divisions  of  infantry,  under  Major-General 
A.  J.  Smith,  were  reported  on  their  way  to  join  him  from  Mis- 
sourij  which,  with  several  one-year  regiments  then  arriving  in  the 
department,  and  detachments  collected  from  points  of  minor  im- 
portance, would  swell  his  command,  when  concentrated,  to  an  army 
nearly  as  large  as  that  of  the  enemy.  Had  the  enemy  delayed  his 
advance  a  week  or  ten  days  longer  Thomas  would  have  been  ready 
to  meet  him  at  some  point  south  of  Duck  River ;  but  Hood  com- 
menced his  advance  on  the  19th,  moving  on  parallel  roads  from 
Florence  toward  Waynesboro,  and  shelled  Hatcher's  cavalry  out  of 
Lawrenceburg  on  the  22d.  General  Thomas's  only  resource  was 
then  to  retire  slowly  toward  his  reinforcements,  delaying  the  en- 
emy's progress  as  much  as  possible,  to  gain  time  for  reinforcements 
to  arrive  and  concentrate. 

General  Schofield  commenced  removing  the  public  property 
from  Pulaski,  preparatory  to  falling  back  tow^ard  Columbia.  Two 
divisions  of  Stanley's  corps  had  already  reached  Lyunville,  a  point 
fifteen  miles  north  of  Pulaski,  to  cover  the  passage  of  the  wagons 
and  protect  the  railroad.  Capron's  brigade  of  cavalry  was  at 
Mount  Pleasant,  covering  the  approach  to  Columbia  from  that 
direction ;  and,  in  addition  to  the  regular  garrison,  there  was  at 
Columbia  a  brigade  of  Ruger's  division.  Twenty-third  Army  Corps. 
Directions  were  given  the  two  remaining  brigades  of  Ruger's  divis- 
ion, then  at  Johnsonville,  also  to  move,  one  by  railroad  around 
through  I^ashville  to  Columbia,  the  other  by  road,  via  Waverly,  to 
Centerville,  and  occupy  the  crossings  of  Duck  River  near  Columbia, 
"Williamsport,  Gordon's  Ferry,  and  Centerville. 

Since  the  departure  of  General  Sherman,  about  7,000  men  be- 
longing to  his  column  had  collected  at  Chattanooga,  comprising 
convalescents  returning  to  their  commands,  and  men  returning  from 
furlough.  These  men  had  been  organized  into  brigades,  to  be 
made  available  at  such  points  as  they  might  be  needed.  General 
Thomas's  command  had  also  been  reinforced  by  twenty  new  one- 
year  regiments,  most  of  which,  however,  were  absorbed  in  replacing 
old  regiments  whose  terms  of  service  had  expired. 

On  the  23d,  in  accordance  with  directions  previously  given  him, 
General  Granger  commenced  withdrawing  the  garrisons  from 
Athens,  Decatur,  and  Huntsville,  Alabama,  and  moved  off  toward 
Stevenson,  sending  five  new  regiments  of  that  force  to  Murfrees- 
boro,  and  retaining  at  Stevenson  the  original  troops  of  his  com- 
mand. This  movement  was  rapidly  made  by  rail,  and  without 
opposition  on  the  part  of  the  enemy.  That  same  night  General 
Schofield  evacuated  Pulaski,  and  moved  toward  Columbia,  report- 
ing himself  in  position  at  that  place  on  the  24th.  The  command- 
ing oflicer  at  Johnsonville  was  directed  to  evacuate  that  place,  after 
removing  all  public  property,  and  retire  to  Fort  Donelson  on  the 
Cumberland,  and  thence  to  Clarksville. 

During  the  24th  and  25th,  the  enemy  skirmished  with  General 
Schofield's  troops  at  Columbia,  but  showed  nothing  but  dismounted 
cavalry  until  the  morning  of  the  26  th,  when  his  infantry  came  up 
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and  pressed  Schofield'a  line  strongly  during  the  day  and  the  27th, 
but  without  assaulting.  As  the  enemy's  movements  showed  an 
undoubted  intention  to  cross  above  or  below  the  town,  General 
Schofield  withdrew  to  the  north  bank  of  Duck  River,  during  the 
night  of  the  27th,  and  took  up  a  new  position,  where  the  command 
remained  during  the  28th,  undisturbed.  Two  divisions  of  the 
Twenty-third  Corps  were  placed  in  line  in  front  of  the  town,  hold- 
ing all  the  crossings  in  its  vicinity,  while  Stanley's  corps,  posted 
in  reserve  on  the  Franklin  Pike,  was  held  in  readiness  to  repel 
any  vigorous  attempt  the  enemy  should  make  to  force  a  crossing ; 
the  cavalry,  under  command  of  Brevet  Major-General  Wilson,  held 
the  crossings  above  those  guarded  by  the  infantry.  About  2  A.  M. 
on  the  25th,  the  enemy  succeed  in  pressing  back  General  Wilson's 
cavalry,  and  eflected  a  crossing  on  the  Lewisburg  Pike ;  at  a  later 
hour  part  of  his  infantry  crossed  at  Huey's  Mills,  six  miles  above 
Columbia.  Communication  with  the  cavalry  having  been  inter- 
rupted, and  the  line  of  retreat  toward  Franklin  being  threatened, 
General  Schofield  made  preparations  to  withdraw  to  Franklin. 
General  Stanley,  with  one  division  of  infantry,  was  sent  to  Spring 
Hill,  about  fifteen  miles  north  of  Columbia,  to  cover  the  trains 
and  hold  the  road  open  for  the  passage  of  the  main  force,  and 
dispositions  were  made,  preparatory  to  a  withdrawal,  to  meet  any 
attack  coming  from  the  direction  of  Huey's  Mills.  General  Stan- 
ley reached  Spring  Hill  just  in  time  to  drive  ofi:'  the  enemy's 
cavalry  and  save  the  trains ;  but  later  he  was  attacked  by  the 
enemy's  infantry  and  cavalry  combined,  who  engaged  him  heavily, 
and  nearly  succeeded  in  dislodging  him  from  the  position,  the 
engagement  lasting  until  dark.  Although  not  ^ttacked  from  the 
direction  of  Huey's  Mills,  General  Schofield  was  busily  occupied 
all  day  at  Columbia  resisting  the  enemy's  attempts  to  cross  Duck 
River,  which  he  successfully  accomplished,  repulsing  the  enemy 
many  times  with  heavy  loss.  Giving  directions  for  the  with- 
drawal of  the  troops  as  soon  as  covered  by  the  darkness,  at  a 
late  hour  in  the  afternoon  General  Schofield,  with  Ruger's  di- 
vision, started  to  the  relief  of  General  Stanley  at  Spring  Hill,  and 
when  near  that  place,  he  came  upon  the  enemy's  cavalry,  but 
they  were  easily  driven  off.  At  Spring  Hill  the  enemy  was 
found  bivouacking  within  eight  hundred  yards  of  the  road. 
Posting  a  brigade  to  hold  the  pike  at  this  point.  General  Scho- 
field, with  Ruger's  division,  pushed  on  to  Thompson's  Station, 
three  miles  beyond,  where  he  found  the  enemy's  camp-fires  still 
burning,  a  cavalry  force  having  occupied  the  place  at  dark,  but 
had  disappeared  on  the  arrival  of  the  Federal  troops.  General 
TRuger  then  quietly  took  possession  of  the  cross-roads. 

The  withdrawal  of  the  main  force  from  in  front  of  Columbia 
was  safely  eflEected  after  dark,  on  the  29th;  Spring  Hill  was 
passed,  without  molestation,  about  midnight,  and,  making  a  night 
march  of  twenty-five  miles,  the  whole  command  got  into  position 
at  Franklin  at  an  early  hour  on  the  morning  of  the  30th,  the 
cavalry  moving  on  the  Lewisburg  Pike,  on  the  right  or  east  of 
the  infantry. 


BATTLE   OF  FRANKLIN. 

M,  Franklin,  General  Schofield  formed  line  of  battle  on  the 
Bouthern  edge  of  the  town,  to  await  the  coming  of  the  enemy, 
and,  in  the  meanwhile,  hastened  the  crossing  of  the  trains  to  the 
north  side  of  Harpeth  River. 

On  the  evacuation  of  Columbia,  orders  were  sent  to  Major- 
General  Milroy,  at  TuUahoma,  to  alDandon  that  post  and  retire  to 
Murfreesboro,  joining  forces  with  General  Rousseau  at  the  latter 
place.  General  Milroy  was  instructed,  however,  to  maintain  the 
garrison  at  the  block-house  at  Elk  River  bridge.  Nashville  was 
placed  in  a  state  of  defense  and  the  fortifications  manned  by  the 
garrison,  reinforced  by  a  volunteer  force  which  had  been  previ- 
ously organized  into  a  division,  under  Brevet  Brigadier-General 
J.  L.  Donaldson,  from  the  employes  of  the  quartermaster's  and 
commissary  departments.  This  latter  force,  aided  by  railroad 
employes,  the  whole  under  the  direction  of  Brigadier-General 
Tower,  worked  assiduously  to  construct  additional  defenses.  Ma- 
jor-General  Steedman,  with  a  command  numbering  5,000  men, 
composed  of  detachments  belonging  to  General  Sherman's  col- 
umn, left  behind  at  Chattanooga,  and  also  a  brigade  of  colored 
troops,  started  from  Chattanooga  by  rail  on  the  29th  of  Novem- 
ber, and  reached  Cowan  on  the  morning  of  the  30th,  where 
orders  were  sent  him  to  proceed  direct  to  Nashville.  At  an  early 
hour  on  the  morning  of  the  30th,  the  advance  of  Major-General 
A.  J.  Smith's  command  reached  Nashville  by  transports  from  St. 
Louis.  General  Thomas's  infantry  force  was  now  nearly  equal  to 
that  of  the  enemy,  although  the  former  was  still  outnumbered  very 
greatly  in  effective  cavalry  but  as  soon  as  a  few  thousand  of  the 
latter  arm  could  be  mounted,  he  should  be  in  a  condition  to  take 
the  field  offensively,  and  dispute  the  possession  of  Tennessee  with 
Hood's  army. 

The  enemy  followed  closely  after  General  Schofield's  rear  guard 
in  the  retreat  to  Franklin,  and,  upon  coming  up  with  the  main 
force,  formed  rapidly  and  advanced  to  assault  General  Schofield's 
works,  repeating  attack  after  attack  during  the  entire  afternoon, 
and  as  late  as  10  P.  M.  his  eflforts  to  break  the  Federal  lines  were 
continued.  General  Schofield's  position  was  excellently  chosen, 
with  both  flanks  resting  on  the  river,  and  his  men  firmly  held  their 
ground  against  an  overwhelming  enemy,  who  was  repulsed  in 
every  assault  along  the  whole  line.  The  Federal  loss,  as  given  by 
General  Schofield  in  his  report,  was  189  killed,  1,033  wounded, 
and  1,104  missing,  making  an  aggregate  of  2,326.  He  captured 
and  sent  to  Nashville  702  prisoners,  including  one  general  ofiftcer, 
and  thirty-three  stands  of  colors.  Major-General  I).  S.  Stanley, 
commanding  Fourth  Corps,  was  severely  wounded  at  Franklin, 
while  engaged  in  rallying  a  portion  of  his  command,  which  had 
been  temporarily  overpowered  by  an  overwhelming  attack  of  the 
enemy.  The  enemy's  loss  was  very  severe,  and  was  officially  re- 
ported as  follows:  Buried  upon  the  field,  1,750;  disabled  and 
placed  in  hospital  at  Franklin,  3,800 ;  which,  with  the  702  pris- 
oners referred  to  above,  made  an  aggregate  loss  to  Hood's  army  of 
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6,252,  among  which  were  six  general  officers  killed,  six  wounded, 
and  one  captured.  ' 

iTot  willing  to  risk  a  renewal  of  the  battle  on  the  morrow,  and 
having  accomplished  the  object  of  the  day's  operations — namely, 
to  cover  the  withdrawal  of  his  trains — General  Schofield,  by  ad- 
vice and  direction  of  General  Thomas,  fell  back  during  the  night 
to  Nashville,  in  front  of  which  city  line  of  battle  was  formed  by 
noon  of  the  1st  of  December,  on  the  heights  immediately  sur- 
rounding Nashville,  with  Major-General  A.  J.  Smith's  command  oc- 
cupying the  right,  his  right  resting  on  the  Cumberland  River,  below 
the  city;  the  Fourth  Corps  (Brigadier-General  "Wood  temporarily 
in  command)  in  the  center ;  and  General  Schofield's  troops  (Twen- 
ty-third Army  Corps)  on  the  left,  his  left  extending  to  the  Nolens- 
ville  Pike.  The  cavalry,  under  General  Wilson,  was  directed  to 
take  post  on  the  left  of  General  Schofield,  which  would  make  se- 
cure the  interval  between  his  left  and  the  river  above  the  city. 

General  Steedman's  troops  reached  Nashville  about  dark  on  the 
evening  of  the  1st  of  December,  taking  up  a  position  about  a  mile 
in  advance  of  the  left  center  of  the  main  line,  and  on  the  left  of 
the  Nolensville  Pike.  This  position,  being  regarded  as  too  much 
exposed,  was  changed  on  the  3d,  when,  the  cavalry  having  been 
directed  to  take  post  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  at  Edgefield, 
General  Steedman  occupied  the  space  on  the  left  of  the  line,  va- 
cated by  its  withdrawal. 

During  the  afternoon  of  the  2d,  the  enemy's  cavalry,  in  small 
parties,  engaged  the  Federal  skirmishers,  but  it  was  only  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  3d  that  his  infantry  made  its  appearance,  when, 
crowding  in  the  skirmishers,  he  commenced  to  establish  his  main 
line,  which,  on  the  morning  of  the  4th,  he  had  succeeded  in  doing, 
with  his  salient  on  the  summit  of  Montgomery  Hill,  within  six  hun- 
dred yards  of  General  Thomas's  center.  Hood's  main  line  occupied 
the  high  ground  on  the  south-east  side  of  Brown's  Creek,  and  ex- 
tended from  the  Nolensville  Pike — his  extreme  right — across  the 
Franklin  and  Granny  White  Pikes,  in  a  westerly  direction,  to 
the  hills  south  and  south-west  of  Kichland  Creek,  and  down  that 
creek  to  the  Hillsboro  Pike,  with  cavalry  extending  from  both  hia 
flanks  to  the  river.  Artillery  was  opened  on  him  from  several 
points  on  the  line  without  eliciting  any  response. 

The  block-house  at  the  railroad  crossing  of  Overall's  Creek,  five 
miles  north  of  Murfreesboro,  was  attacked  by  Bates's  division  of 
Cheatham's  corps,  on  the  4th,  but  held  out  until  assistance  reached 
it  from  the  garrison  at  Murfreesboro.  The  enemy  used  artillery  to 
reduce  the  block-house,  but,  although  seventy-four  shots  were  fired 
at  it,  no  material  injury  was  done.  General  Milroy,  coming  up  with 
three  regiments  of  infantry,  four  companies  of  the  13th  Indiana 
cavalry,  and  a  section  of  artillery,  attacked  the  enemy  and  drove 
him  off.  During  the  5th,  6th,  and  7th,  Bates's  division,  reinforced 
by  a  division  of  Lee's  corps  and  2,500  of  Forrest's  cavalry,  demotk- 
Btrated  heavily  against  Fortress  Rosecrans,  at  Murfreesboro,  gar- 
risoned by  about  8,000  men,  under  command  of  General  Rousseau, 
The  enemy  showing  an  unwillingness  to  make  a  direct  assa^ult, 
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General  Milroy,  with  seven  regiments  of  infantry,  was  sent  out  on 
the  8th  to  engage  him.  He  was  found  a  short  distance  from  the 
place,  on  the  Wilkerson  Pike,  posted  behind  rail  breastworks,  wa3 
attacked  and  routed,  our  troops  capturing  207  prisoners  and  two 

funs,  with  a  loss  of  30  killed  and  175  wounded.  On  the  same 
ay,  Buford's  cavalry  entered  the  town  of  Murfreesboro,  after 
having  shelled  it  vigorously,  but  was  speedily  driven  out  by  a  reg- 
imient  of  infantry  and  a  section  of  artillery. 

On  retiring  from  before  Murfreesboro,  the  enemy's  cavalry 
moved  northward  to  Lebanon,  and  along  the  bank  of  the  Cum- 
berland in  that  vicinity,  threatening  to  cross  to  the  north  side  of  the 
river  and  interrupt  the  railroad  communication  with  Louisville,  at 
that  time  Thomas's  only  source  of  supplies,  the  enemy  having 
blockaded  the  river  below  Nashville  by  batteries  along  the  shore* 
The  navy  department  was  requested  to  patrol  the  Cumberland  above 
and  below  Nashville  with  the  gunboats  then  in  the  river,  to  pre- 
vent the  enemy  from  crossing,  w^hich  was  effectually  complied 
with  by  Lieutenant-Commander  Le  Roy  Fitch,  commanding  elev- 
enth division  Mississippi  Squadron.  At  the  same  time.  General 
Wilson  sent  a  cavalry  force  to  Gallatin  to  guard  the  country  in 
that  vicinity. 

The  position  of  Hood's  army  around  Nashville  remained  un- 
changed, and  with  the  exception  of  occasional  picket  firing  nothing 
of  importance  occurred  from  the  3d  to  the  15th  December.  In  the 
meanwhile  General  Thomas  was  preparing  to  take  the  offensive 
without  delay ;  the  cavalry  was  being  remounted,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  General  Wilson,  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  new  transporta- 
tion furnished  where  it  was  required. 

During  these  operations  in  Middle  Tennessee,  the  enemy  under 
Breckinridge,  Duke,  and  Yaughn  was  operating  in  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  state  against  Generals  Ammen  and  Gillem.  ''On  the 
13th  November,  at  midnight,  Breckinridge,  with  a  force  estimated 
at  3,000,  attacked  General  Gillem  near  Morristown,  routing  him 
and  capturing  his  artillery,  besides  taking  several  hundred  pris- 
oners; the  remainder  of  the  command,  about  1,000  in  number, 
escaped  to  Strawberry  Plains,  and  thence  to  Knoxville.  General 
Gillem's  force  consisted  of  1,500  men,  composing  three  regiments 
of  Tennessee  cavalry  and  six  guns,  belonging  formerly  to  the  4th 
division  of  cavalry.  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  but  had  been  de- 
tached from  that  command  at  the  instance  of  Governor  Andrew 
Johnson,  and  were  then  operating  independently,  under  Brigadier- 
General  Gillem.  From  a  want  of  co-operation  between  the  officers 
directly  under  General  Thomas's  control  and  General  Gillem  may 
be  attributed,  in  a  great  measure,  the  cause  of  the  latter's  misfor- 
tune. 

Following  up  his  success,  Breckinridge  continued  moving  south- 
ward through  Strawberry  Plains  to  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Knox- 
ville, but  on  the  18th  withdrew  as  rapidly  as  he  had  advanced. 
General  Ammen's  troops,  reinforced  by  1,500  men  from  Chatta- 
nooga, reoccupied  Strawberry  Plains  on  that  day. 

About  this  period  Major-General  Stoneman,  left  at  Louisville  by 
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General  Schofield  to  take  charge  of  the  Department  of  the  Ohio, 
during  his  absence  with  the  army  in  the  field,  started  for  Knoxville 
to  take  general  direction  of  affairs  in  that  section,  having  previ- 
ously ordered  Brevet  Major-General  Burbridge  to  march  with  all 
his  available  force  in  Kentucky,  by  way  of  Cumberland  Gap,  to 
Gillem's  relief.  On  his  way  through  Nashville,  General  Stoneman 
received  instructions  from  General  Thomas  to  concentrate  as  large 
a  force  as  he  could  get  in  East  Tennessee,  move  against  Breckin- 
ridge, and  either  destroy  his  force  or  drive  it  into  Virginia,  and,  if 
possible,  destroy  the  salt-works  at  Saltville,  and  the  railroad  from 
the  Tennessee  line  as  far  into  Virginia  as  he  could  go  without 
endangering  his  command.  On  the  23d  November,  General  Stone- 
man  telegraphed  from  Knoxville  that  the  main  force  of  the  enemy 
was  at  ;N  ew  Market,  eight  miles  north  of  Strawberry  Plains,  and 
General  Burbridge  was  moving  on  Cumberland  Gap  from  the  in- 
terior of  Kentucky,  his  advance  expecting  to  reach  Barboursville 
that  night.  On  the  6th  of  December,  General  Thomas  having 
received  information  from  East  Tennessee  that  Breckinridge  was 
falling  back  toward  Virginia,  General  Stoneman  was  again  directed 
to  pursue  him,  and  destroy  the  railroad  as  far  across  the  state  line 
as  possible,  say  twenty-five  miles. 

Leaving  him  to  carry  out  these  instructions,  we  will  return  to 
the  position  at  Nashville. 

Both  armies  were  ice-bound  for  a  week  previous  to  the  14th  of 
December,  when  the  weather  moderated.  Being  prepared  to  move, 
General  Thomas  called  a  meeting  of  the  corps  commanders  on  the 
afternoon  of  that  day,  and,  having  discussed  the  plan  of  attack 
until  thoroughly  understood,  the  following  Special  Field  Order, 
No.  342,  was  issued  by  him : 

"Paragraph  IV.  As  soon  as  the  state  of  the  weather  will  admit 
of  offensive  operations,  the  troops  will  move  against  the  enemy's 
position  in  the  following  order: 

"Major-General  A.  J.  Smith,  commanding  detachment  of  the 
Army  of  the  Tennessee,  after  forming  his  troops  on  and  near  the 
Harding  Pike,  in  front  of  his  present  position,  will  make  a  vig^- 
ous  assault  on  the  enemy's  left. 

"Major-General  "Wilson,  commanding  the  cavalry  corps^  Military  i 
Division  of  Mississippi,  with  three  divisions,  will  move  on  and 
support  General  Smith's  right,  assisting,  as  far  as  possible,  in  carry- 
ing the  left  of  the  enemy's  position,  and  be  in  readiness  to  throw 
his  force  upon  the  enemy  the  moment  a  favorable  opportunity 
occurs.  Major-General  Wilson  will  also  send  one  division  on 
the  Charlotte  Pike  to  clear  that  road  of  the  enemy,  and  observe  in 
the  direction  of  Bell's  Landing  to  protect  our  right  rear  until 
the  enemy's  position  is  fairly  turned,  when  it  will  rejoin  the  main 
force. 

"Brigadier-General  T.  J.  "Wood,  commanding  Fourth  Army 
Corps,  after  leaving  a  strong  skirmish  line  in  his  works  from  Lau- 
ren's Hill  to  his  extreme  right,  will  form  the  remainder  of  the 
Fourth  Corps  on  the  Hillsboro  Pike,  to  support  General  Smith's 
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^efl,  and  operate  on  the  left  and  rear  of  the  enemy's  advanced  posi- 
tion on  the  Mont2:omery  Hill. 

"Major-General  Schofield,  commanding  Twenty-third  Army 
Corps,  will  replace  Brigadier-General  Kimball's  division  of  the 
Fourth  Corps  with  his  troops,  and  occupy  the  trenches  from  Fort 
!Negley  to  Lauren's  Hill  with  a  strong  skirmish  line.  He  will 
move  with  the  remainder  of  his  force  in  front  of  the  works  and 
co-operate  with  General  Wood,  protecting  the  latter's  left  flank 
against  an  attack  by  the  enemy. 

"Major-General  Steedman,  commanding  District  of  the  Etowah, 
will  occupy  the  interior  line  in  rear  of  his  present  position,  stretch- 
ing from  the  reservoir  on  the  Cumberland  River  to  Fort  Negley, 
with  a  strong  skirmish  line,  and  mass  the  remainder  of  his  torce 
in  its  present  position,  to  act  according  to  the  exigencies  w^hich 
may  arise  during  these  operations. 

"Brigadier-General  Miller,  with  the  troops  forming  the  garrison 
of  Nashville,  will  occupy  the  exterior  line  from  the  battery  on  hill 
210  to  the  extreme  right,  including  the  inclosed  work  on  the 
Hyde's  Ferry  road. 

"The  Quartermaster's  troops,  under  command  of  Brigadier- 
General  Donaldson,  will,  if  necessary,  be  posted  on  the  interior 
line  from  Fort  Morton  to  the  battery  on  hill  210. 

"  The  troops  occupying  the  interior  line  will  be  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Major-General  Steedman,  who  is  charged  with  the  imme- 
diate defense  of  E"ashville  during  the  operations  around  the  city. 

"  Should  the  weather  permit,  the  troops  will  be  formed  to  com- 
mence operations  at  6  A.  M.  on  the  15th,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as 
practicable." 

On  the  morning  of  the  15th  December,  the  weather  being  favor- 
able, the  army  was  formed  and  ready  at  an  early  hour  to  carry  out 
the  plan  of  battle  promulgated  in  the  Special  Field  Order  of  the 
14th.  The  formation  of  the  troops  was  partially  concealed  from 
the  enemy  by  the  broken  nature  of  the  ground,  as  also  by  a  dense 
fog,  which  only  lifted  toward  noon.  The  enemy  was  apparently 
totally  unaware  of  any  intention  on  the  part  of  General  Thomas 
to  attack  his  position,  and  more  especially  did  he  seem  not  to  ex- 
pect any  movement  against  his  left  flank.  To  divert  the  enemy's 
attention  still  further  from  General  Thomas's  real  intentions,  the 
latter  had  directed  General  Steedman,  on  the  evening  of  the  14th, 
to  make  a  heavy  demoiJstration  with  his  command  against  the 
enemy's  right,  east  of  the  Nolensville  Pike,  which  he  accomplished 
with  great  success,  and  some  loss,  succeeding,  however,  in  attract- 
ing the  enemy's  attention  to  that  part  of  his  line,  and  inducing 
him  to  draw  reinforcements  from  toward  his  center  and  left.  As 
soon  as  General  Steedman  had  completed  his  movement,  the  com- 
mands of  Generals  Smith  and  "Wilson  moved  out  along  the  Hard- 
ing Pike,  and  commenced  the  grand  movement  of  the  day  by 
wheeling  to  the  left  and  advancing -against  the  enemy's  position 
across  the  Harding  and  Hillsboro  Pikes.  A  division  of  cavalry 
(Johnson's)  was  sent  at  the  same  time  to  look  after  a  battery  of 
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the  enemy  on  the  Cumberland  River,  at  Bell's  Landing,  eight  miles 
below  ^STaBhville.  General  Johnson  did  not  get  into  position  until 
late  in  the  afternoon,  when,  in  conjunction  with  the  gunboats,  un- 
der Lieutenant-Commander  Le  Eoy  Fitch,  the  enemy's  battery  was 
engaged  until  after  nightfall,  and  the  place  was  found  evacuated 
in  the  morning.  The  remainder  of  General  Wilson's  command, 
Hatcher's  division  leading  and  Knipe  in  reserve,  moving  on  the 
right  of  General  A.  J.  Smith's  troops,  first  struck  the  enemy  along 
Richland  Creek,  near  Harding's  house,  and  drove  him  back  rapidly, 
capturing  a  number  of  prisoners,  wagons,  etc.,  and  continuing  to 
advance,  while  slightly  swinging  to  the  left,  came  upon  a  redoubt 
containing  four  guns,  which  was  splendidly  carried  by  assault  at  1 
P.  M.,  by  a  portion  of  Hatcher's  division,  dismounted,  and  the  cap- 
tured guns  turned  upon  the  enemy.  A  second  redoubt,  stronger 
than  the  first,  was  next  assailed  and  carried  by  the  same  troops 
that  captured  the  first  position,  taking  four  more  guns  and  about 
800  prisoners.  The  infantry,  McArthur's  division  of  General  A. 
J.  Smith's  command,  on  the  left  of  the  cavalry,  participated  iu 
both  of  the  above  assaults,  and  indeed  the  dismounted  cavalry 
seemed  to  vie  with  the  infantry  who  should  first  gain  the  works; 
as  they  reached  the  position  nearly  simultaneously,  both  lay  claim 
to  the  artillery  and  prisoners  captured. 

Finding  that  General  Smith  had  not  taken  as  much  distance  to 
the  right  as  was  intended,  Thomas  directed  General  Schofield  to 
move  his  command  (the  Twenty-third  Corps)  from  the  position  in 
reserve  to  which  it  had  been  assigned,  over  to  the  right  of  General 
Smith,  enabling  the  cavalry  thereby  to  operate  more  freely  in  th« 
enemy's  rear.  This  was  rapidly  accomplished  by  General  Scho- 
field, and  his  troops  participated  in  the  closing  operations  of  th« 
dav. 

The  Fourth  Corps,  Brigadier-General  T.  J.  "Wood  commanding, 
formed  on  the  left  of  General  A.  J.  Smith's  command,  and  as  soon 
as  the  latter  had  struck  the  enemy's  flank,  assaulted  the  Mont- 
gomery Hill,  Hood's  most  advanced  position  at  1  P.  M.,  which  was 
most  gallantly  executed  by  the  3d  brigade,  2d  division.  Colonel 
P.  Sidney  Post,  59th  Illinois,  commanding,  capturing  a  consider- 
able number  of  prisoners.  Connecting  with  the  left  of  Smith's 
troops  (Brigadier-General  Garrard's  division),  the  Fourth  Corps 
continued  to  advance,  and  carried  the  enemy's  entire  line  in  its 
front  by  assault,  and  captured  several  pkces  of  artillery,  about  500 
prisoners,  some  stands  of  colors,  and  other  material.  The  enemy 
was  driven  out  of  his  original  line  of  works,  and  forced  back  to  a 
new  position  along  the  base  of  Harpeth  Hills,  still  holding  his  line 
of  retreat  to  Franklin,  by  the  main  pike  through  Brentwood  and 
by  the  Granny  White  Pike.  Thomas's  line  at  nightfall  was  read- 
justed, running  parallel  to  and  east  of  the  Ilillsboro  Pike; 
and  Wood's  on  the  left,  with  the  cavalry  on  the  right  of  Scho- 
field, Steedman  holding  the  position  he  had  gained  early  in  the 
morning. 

The  total  result  of  the  day's  operations  was  the  capture,  by  tho 
forces  under  General  Thomas,  of  sixteen  pieces  of  artillery  and 
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1,200  prisoners,  besides  several  hundred  stands  of  small  arms,  and 
about  forty  wagons.  The  enemy  had  been  forced  back  at  all  points, 
with  heavy  loss,  and  the  Federal  casualties  were  unusually  light. 
The  behavior  of  the  troops  was  unsurpassed  for  steadiness  and 
alacrity  in  every  movement,  and  the  original  plan  of  battle,  with 
but  few  alterations,  strictly  adhered  to. 

The  whole  command  bivouacked  in  line  of  battle  during  the 
night  on  the  ground  occupied  at  dark,  while  preparations  were 
made  to  renew  the  battle  at  an  early  hour  on  the  morrow. 

At  6  A.  M.  on  the  16th,  Wood's  corps  pressed  back  the  enemy's 
skirmishers  across  the  Franklin  Pike  to  the  eastward  of  it,  and 
then  swinging  slightly  to  the  right,  advanced  due  south  from 
Nashville,  driving  the  enemy  before  him  until  he  came  upon  his 
new  main  line  of  works,  constructed  during  the  night,  on  what  is 
called  Overton's  Hill,  about  five  miles  south  of  the  city  and  east 
of  the  Franklin  Pike.  General  Steedman  moved  out  from  Nash- 
ville by  the  Nolensville  Pike,  and  formed  his  command  on  the  left 
of  General  Wood,  effectually  securing  the  latter's  left  flank,  and 
made  preparations  to  co-operate  in  the  operations  of  the  day. 
General  A.  J.  Smith's  command  moved  on  the  right  of  the  Fourth 
Corps  (Wood's),  and  establishing  connection  with  General  Wood's 
right,  completed  the  new  line  of  battle.  General  Schofield's  troops 
remained  in  the  position  taken  up  by  them  at  dark  on  the  day 

f)revious,  facing  eastward  and  toward  the  enemy's  left  flank,  the 
ine  of  the  corps  running  perpendicular  to  General  Smith's  troops. 
General  Wilson's  cavalry,  which  had  rested  for  the  night  at  the 
six-mile  post,  on  the  Hillsboro  Pike,  was  dismounted  and  formed 
on  the  right  of  Schofield's  command,  and  by  noon  of  the  16th  had 
succeeded  in  gaining  the  enemy's  rear,  and  stretched  across  the 
Granny  White  Pike,  one  of  his  two  outlets  toward  Franklin. 

As  soon  as  the  above  dispositions  were  completed,  and  having 
visited  the  different  commands.  General  Thomas  gave  directions 
that  the  movement  against  the  enemy's  left  flank  should  be  con- 
tinued. The  entire  line  approached  to  within  six  hundred  yards 
of  the  enemy's  at  all  points.  His  center  was  weak  as  compared 
with  either  his  right,  at  Overton's  Hill,  or  his  left,  on  the  hills 
bordering  the  Granny  White  Pike ;  still  General  Thomas  had  hopes 
of  ganing  his  rear,  and  cutting  off  his  retreat  from  Franklin. 

About  3  P.  M,,  Post's  brigade  of  Wood's  corps,  supported  by 
Streight's  brigade  of  the  same  command,  was  ordered  by  General 
Wood  to  assault  Overton's  Hill.  This  intention  was  communicated 
to  General  Steedman,  who  ordered  the  brigade  of  colored  troops, 
commanded  by  Colonel  Morgan  (14th  United  States  colored  troops), 
to  co-operate  in  the  movement.  The  ground  on  which  the  two 
assaulting  columns  formed  being  open  and  exposed  to  the  enemy's 
view,  he,  readily  perceiving  General  Thomas's  intention,  drew  re- 
inforcements from  his  left  and  center  to  the  threatened  point.  This 
movement  of  troops  on  the  part  of  the  enemy  was  communicated 
along  the  line  from  16ft  to  right. 

The  assault  was  made,  and  received  by  the  enemy  with  a  tre- 
inen,dous  fire  of  grape,  canister  and  musketry,  the  Federal  troops 
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moving  steadily  onward  up  the  hill  until  near  the  crest,  when  the 
reserves  of  the  enemy  rose  and  poured  into  the  assaulting  column 
a  most  destructive  fire,  causing  the  men  first  to  waver  and  then  to 
fall  back,  leaving  their  dead  and  wounded — black  and  white  indis- 
criminately mingled — lying  amid  the  abattis,  the  gallant  Colonel 
Post  among  the  wounded.  General  Wood  readily  reformed  his 
command  in  the  position  it  had  previously  occupied,  preparatory 
to  a  renewal  of  the  assault. 

Immediately  following  the  efibrt  of  the  Fourth  Corps,  Generals 
Schofield  and  Smith  reported  that  they  Were  in  position  and  ready, 
and  as  it  was  3  o'clock,  the  signal  was  given  and  the  ball  opened. 
The  heroic  men  of  the  Twenty-third  Corps  were  the  first  in  action, 
as  had  been  arranged,  and  soon  the  rebel  left  was  greeted  with  a 
furious  volley,  which  called  out  all  their  artillery  and  musketry 
that  could  be  brought  to  bear.  One  battery,  which  had  been  con- 
cealed not  more  than  three  hundred  yards  from  General  Thomas's 
head-quarters,  was  particularly  vigorous.  It  was  the  2d  Maryland 
(rebel),  and  was  evidently  managed  with  the  greatest  skill.  There 
were  four  pieces  in  front,  and  so  placed  as  to  play  either  upon 
Schofield's  advancing  columns  or  upon  the  head-quarters  of  Gen- 
eral Thomas ;  and  in  this  instance,  two  pieces  were  pointed  in  each 
direction,  and  were  worked  rapidly. 

It  was  evident  that  Schofield  was  rapidly  gaining  ground,  when 
Smith's  corps,  which  was  lying  at  right-angles  with  it,  was  ordered 
forward,  thus  not  only  assailing  the  Maryland  battery,  but  two  or 
three  others,  in  two  directions  at  once.  The  struggle  was  brief, 
but  severe.  The  advance  of  the  assaulting  columns  was  irresisti- 
ble. Cheatham's  and  Stewart's  corps,  which  had  to  bear  the  brunt 
of  the  assault,  were  no  match  for  the  veterans  under  Schofield  and 
Smith,  though  protected  by  formidable  works;  and  the  time  re- 
quired to  capture  every  cannon  in  the  hands  of  both  these  rebel 
generals,  was  just  the  time  required  for  the  Federal  line  to  advance 
four  hundred  yards  on  the  double-quick — perhaps  five  minutes. 
So  irresistible  was  this  charge  that  the  Confederate  line  was  broken 
in  a  dozen  places  at  the  same  time,  the  assaulting  columns  captur- 
ing, in  addition  to  all  the  artillery  opposed  to  them,  thousands  of 
prisoners,  among  them  four  general  ofiicers,  and  this,  too,  with  a 
loss  so  remarkably  small,  as  General  Thomas  said  in  his  report  of 
the  battle,  as  to  be  "  scarcely  mentionable."  All  of  the  enemy 
that  did  escape  were  pursued  over  the  tops  of  Brentwood  or  Har- 
peth  Hills. 

General  Wilson's  cavalry,  -dismounted,  attacked  the  enemy 
simultaneously  with  Schofield  and  Smith,  striking  him  in  reverse, 
and,  gaining  firm  possession  of  the  Granny  White  Pike,  cut  off  his 
retreat  by  that  route. 

Wood's  and  Steedman's  troops  hearing  the  shouts  of  victory 
coming  from  the  right,  rushed  impetuously  forward,  renewing  the 
assault  on  Overton's  Hill,  and  although  meeting  a  very  heavy  fire, 
the  onset  was  irresistible,  artillery  and  innumerable  prisoners  fall- 
ing into  their  hands.  The  enemy,  hopelessly  broken,  fled  in  con- 
fusion through  the  Brentwood  Pass,  the  Fourth  Corps  in  a  cJjjjjpe 
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pursuit,  ^ which  was  continued  for  several  miles,  when  darkness 
closed  the  scene,  and  the  troops  rested  from  their  labors. 

As  the  Fourth  Corps  pursued  the  enemy  on  the  Franklin  Pike, 
General  Wilson  hastily  mounted  Knipe's  and  Hatcher's  division 
of  his  command,  and  directed  them  to  pursue  along  the  Granny 
White  Pike,  and  endeavor  to  reach  Franklin  in  advance  of  the 
enemy.  After  proceeding  about  a  mile,  they  cafne  upon  the  en- 
emy's cavalry  under  Chalmers,  posted  across  the  road  and  behind 
barricades.  The  position  was  charged  by  the  12th  Tennessee  cav- 
alry, Colonel  Spalding  commanding,  and  the  enemy's  line  broken, 
scattering  him  in  all  directions,  and  capturing  quite  a  number  of 
prisoners,  among  them  Brigadier-General  E.  W.  Rucker. 

During  the  two  days'.'.operations  there  were  4,462  prisoners  cap- 
tured, including  287  officers  of  all  grades,  from  that  of  Major- 
General,  53  pieces  of  artillery,  and  thousands  of  small  arms.  The 
enemy  abandoned  on  the  field  all  of  his  dead  and  wounded. 

Leaving  directions  for  the  collection  of  the  captured  property, 
and  for  the  care  of  the  wounded  left  on  the  battle-field,  the  pur- 
suit was  continued,  undor  General  Thomas's  personal  direction,  at 
daylight  on  the  17th.  The  Fourth  Corps  pushed  on  toward  Fra.nk- 
lin  by  the  direct  pike,  while  the  cavalry  moved  by  the  Granny 
White  Pike  to  its  intersection  with  the  Franklin  Pike,  and  then 
took  the  advance. 

Johnson's  division  of  cavalry  was  sent  by  General  Wilson  direct 
to  Harpeth  River,  on  the  Hillsboro  Pike,  with  directions  to  cross 
and  move  rapidly  toward  Franklin.  The  main  cavalry  column, 
with  Knipe's  division  in  advance,  camp  up  with  the  enemy's  rear- 
guard, strongly  posted,  at  Hollow  Tree  Gap,  four  miles  north  of 
Franklin;  the  position  was  charged,  in  front  and  in  flank  simul- 
taneously, and  handsomely  carried,  capturing  413  prisoners  and 
three  colors.  The  enemy  then  fell  back  rapidly  to  Franklin, 
and  endeavored  to  defend  the  crossing  of  Harpeth  River  at  that 
place;  but  Johnson's  division  coming  up  from  below,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  stream,  forced  him  to  retire  from  the  river  bank,  and 
the  cavalry  took  possession  of  the  town,  capturing  the  enemy's  4 
hospitals,  containing  over  2,000  wounded,  of  whom  about  200  were 
Federal  soldiers. 

The  pursuit  was  immediately  continued  by  Wilson  toward  Co- 
lumbia, the  enemy's  rear-guard  slowly  retiring  before  him  to  a 
distance  of  about  five  miles  south  of  Franklin,  where  the  enemy 
made  a  stand,  in  some  open  fields,  just  north  of  West  Harpeth 
River,  and  seemed  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  pursuing  forces. 
Deploying  Knipe's  division  as  skirmishers,  with  Hatcher's  in  close 
support.  General  Wilson  ordered  his  body-guard,  the  4th  United 
States  cavalry,  Lieutenant  Hedges  commanding,  to  charge  the 
enemy.  Forming  on  the  pike,  in  column  of  fours,  the  gallant  lit- 
tle command  charged,  with  sabers  drawn,  breaking  the  enemy's 
center,  while  Knipe's  and  Hatcher's  men  pressed  back  his  flanks, 
scattering  the  whole  command,  and  causing  them  to  abandon  their 
artillery.  Darkness  coming  on  during  the  engagement,  enabled  a 
great  many  to  escape,  and  put  an  end  to  the  day's  operations. 
VOL.  n — 44 
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The  Fourth  Corps,  under  General  "Wood,  followed  immediately 
in  rear  of  the  cavalry  as  far  as  Ilarpeth  River,  where  it  found  the 
bridges  destroyed  and  too  much  water  on  the  fords  for  infantry  to 
cross.  A  trestle  bridge  was  hastily  constructed,  from  such  mate- 
rials as  lay  at  hand,  but  could  not  be  made  available  before  night- 
fall. General  Steedman's  command  moved  in  rear  of  General 
Wood,  and  camped  near  him  on  the  banks  of  the  Ilarpeth.  Gen- 
erals Smith  and  Schofield  marched  with  their  corps  along  the 
Granny  White  Pike,  and  camped  for  the  night  at  its  intersection 
with  the  Franklin  Pike.  The  trains  moved  with  their  respective 
commands,  carrying  ten  days'  supplies  and  one  hundred  rounds  of 
ammunition. 

On  the  18th  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy  was  continued  by  General 
Wilson,  who  pushed  on  as  far  as  Rutherford's  Creek,  three  miles 
from  Columbia.  Wood's  corps  crossed  to  the  south  side  of  Har- 
peth  River,  and  closed  up  with  the  cavalry.  The  enemy  did  not 
offer  to  make  a  stand  during  the  day.  On  arriving  at  Rutherford's 
Creek,  the  stream  was  found  to  be  impassable  on  account  of  high 
water,  and  running  a  perfect  torrent.  A  pontoon  bridge,  hastily 
constructed  at  Nashville  during  the  presence  of  the  a,rmy  at  that 
place,  was  on  its  way  to  the  front;  but  the  bad  condition  of  the 
roads,  together  with  the  incompleteness  of  the  train  itself,  had 
retarded  its  arrival. 

y  During  the  19th,  several  unsuccessful  efforts  were  made  by  the 
advanced  troops  to  cross  Rutherford's  Creek,  although  General 
Hatcher  succeeded  in  lodging  a  few  skirmishers  on  the  south  bank. 
The  heavy  rains  of  the  preceding  few  days  had  inundated  the 
whole  country,  and  rendered  the  roads  almost  impassable.  Smith's 
and  Schofield's  commands  crossed  to  the  south  side  of  Ilarpeth 
River,  General  Smith  advancing  to  Spring  Hill,  while  General 
Schofifld  encamped  at  Franklin.  On  the  morning  of  the  20th, 
General  Hatcher  constructed  a  floating  bridge  from  the  debris  of 
the  old  bridge  over  Rutherford's  Creek,  and,  crossing  his  entire 
division,  pushed  out  for  Columbia,  but  found,  on  reaching  Duck 
^  River,  the  enemy  had  succeeded  the  night  before  in  getting  every 
thing  across,  and  had  already  removed  his  pontoon  bridge;  Duck 
River  was  very  much  swollen,  and  impassable  without  a  bridge. 
During  the  day  General  Wood  improvised  a  foot-bridge  over 
Rutherford's  Creek,  at  the  old  road  bridge,  and  by  nightfall  had 
succeeded  in  crossing  his  infantry  entire  and  one  or  two  of  his 
batteries,  and  moved  forward  to  Duck  River. 

The  pontoon  train  coming  up  to  Rutherford's  Creek,  about  noon 
of  the  21st,  a  bridge  was  laM  during  the  afternoon,  and  General 
Smith's  troops  were  enabled  to  cross.  The  weather  had  changed 
from  dismal  rain  to  bitter  cold,  very  materially  retarding  the  work 
in  laying  the  bridge,  as  the  regiment  of  colored  troops,  to  whom 
the  duty  was  intrusted,  seemed  unmanned  by  the  cold,  and  totally 
unequal  to  the  occasion.  On  the  completion  of  the  bridge  at 
Rutherford's  Creek,  sufficient  material  for  a  bridge  over  Duck 
River  was  hastily  pushed  forward  to  that  point,  and  the  bridge 
constructed  in  time  enough  to  enable  Wood  to  cross  late  in  tho 
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afternoon  of  the  22d,  and  get  into  position,  on  the  Pulaski  road, 
about  two  miles  south  of  Columbia.  The  water  in  the  river  fell 
rapidly  during  the  construction  of  the  bridge,  necessitating  fre- 
quent alterations,  and'  causing  much  delay.  The  enemy,  in  his 
hasty  retreat,  had  thrown  into  the  stream  several  fine  pieces  of 
artillery,  which  were  rapidly  becoming  uncovered,  and  were  sub- 
Bequently  removed. 

^Notwithstanding  the  many  delays  to  which  the  command  had 
been  subjected.  General  Thomas  determined  to  continue  the  pur- 
suit of  Hood's  shattered  forces, -and  for  this  purpose  decided  to 
use  General  Wilson's  cavalry  and  General  Wood's  corps  of  in- 
fantry, directing  the  infantry  to  move  on  the  pike,  while  the  cav- 
alry marched  on  its  either  flank  across  the  fields;  the  remainder 
of  the  command,  Smith's  and  Schofield's  corps,  to  move  along 
more  leisurely,  and  to  be  used  as  the  occasion  demanded. 

Forrest  and  his  cavalry,  and  such  other  detachments  as  had  been 
sent  otf  from  his  main  army  while  besieging  Nashville,  had  rejoined 
Hood  at  Columbia.  He  had  formed  a  powerful  rear-guard,  made 
up  of  detachments  from  all  his  organized  force,  numbering  about 
4,000  infantry,  under  General  Walthall,  and  all  his  available  cav- 
alry, under  Forrest.  With  the  exception  of  his  rear-guard,  his 
army  had  become  a  disheartened  and  disorganized  rabble  of  half- 
armed  and  barefooted  men,  who  sought  every  opportunity  to  fall 
out  by  the  wayside  and  desert  their  cause,  to  put  an  end  to  their 
sufferings.  The  rear-guard,  however,  was  undaunted  and  firm, 
and  did  its  work  bravely  to  the  last. 

During  the  23d  December,  General  Wilson  was  occupied  cross- 
ing his  command  over  Duck  River,  but  advanced  again  on  the 
24th,  supported  by  General  Wood,  and  came  up  with  the  enemy 
just  south  of  Lynnville,  whence  he  withdrew  after  a  brief  skir- 
mish. The  enemy  was  closely  pursued  by  Generals  Wilson  and 
Wood's  commands,  as  far  as  Lexington,  Alabama,  thirty  miles 
beyond  Pulaski,  which  was  reached  on  the  28th,  when  General 
Thomas  ascertained  that  the  enemy  had  made  good  his  escape 
across  the  Tennessee  at  Bainbridge,  and  directed  that  further  pur- 
suit cease. 

During  the  foregoing  operations  with  the  advance.  Smith's  and 
Schofield's  troops  were  in  motion  toward  the  front.  General  Smith's 
command  reaching  Pulaski  on  the  27th,  while  General  Schofield 
was  directed  to  remain  at  Columbia. 

On  arriving  at  Franklin  on  the  18th,  General  Steedman  was 
directed  to  move  with  his  command  across  the  country  from  that 
point  to  Murfreesboro,  on  the  Chattanooga  Railroad,  from  whence 
he  was  to  proceed  by  rail  to  Decatur,  Alabama,  via  Stevenson, 
being  joined  at  Stevenson  by  Brigadier-General  R.  S.  Granger,  and 
the  troops  composing  the  garrisons  of  Huntsville,  Athens,  and 
Decatur.  Taking  general  direction  of  the  whole  force,  his  instruc- 
tions were  to  reoccupy  the  points  in  Northern  Alabama  evacuated 
at  the  period  of  Hood's  advance,  then  cross  the  Tennessee  with  the 
balance  of  his  force  and  threaten  the  enemy's  railroad,  communi- 
cations west  of  Florence. 
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General  Steedman  reoccupied  Decatur  on  the  27th,  and  proceeded 
to  carry  out  the  second  portion  of  his  instructions,  nnding,  now- 
ever,  that  the  enemy  had  already  made  good  his  escape  to  the 
south  side  of  the  Tennessee,  and  any  movement  on  his  railroad 
would  be  useless. 

During  the  active  operations  of  the  main  army  in  Middle  Ten- 
nessee, General  Stoneraan's  forces  in  the  north-eastern  portion  of 
the  state  were  very  actively  engaged  in  operating  against  Breckin- 
ridge, Duke,  and  Vaughn.  Having  quietly  concentrated  the  com- 
mands of  Generals  Burbridge  and  Gillem  at  Bean's  Station,  on  the 
12th  of  December,  General  Stoneman  started  for  Bristol,  his  ad- 
vance under  General  Gillem,  striking  the  enemy  under  Duke  at 
Kingsport,  on  the  north  fork  of  the  Holston  River,  killing,  cap- 
turing, or  dispersing  the  whole  command.  General  Stoneman  then 
sent  General  Burbridge  to  Bristol,  where  he  came  upon  the  enemy 
under  Vaughn,  and  skirmished  with  him  until  the  remainder  of 
the  troops — Gillem's  column  —  came  up,  when  Burbridge  was 
pushed  on  to  Abingdon,  with  instructions  to  send  a  force  to  cut 
the  railroad  at  some  point  between  Saltville  and  Wytheville,  in 
order  to  prevent  reinforcements  coming  from  Lynchburg  to  the 
salt-works.  Gillem  also  reached  Abingdon  on  the  15th,  tlie  en- 
emy under  Vaughn  following  on  a  road  running  parallel  to  the  one 
used  by  our  forces.  Having  decided  merely  to  make  a  demonstra- 
tion against  the  salt-works,  and  to  push  on  with  the  main  force 
after  Vaughn,  General  Gillem  struck  the  enemy  at  Marion,  early 
on  the  16th,  and  after  completely  routing  him,  pursued  him  to 
"Wytheville,  Virginia,  capturing  all  his  artillery  and  trains,  and 
198  prisoners.  Wytheville,  with  its  stores  and  supplies,  was  de- 
stroyed, as  also  the  extensive  lead-works  near  the  town,  and  the 
railroad  bridges  over  Reedy  Creek.  General  Stoneman  then  turned 
his  attention  toward  Saltville,  with  its  important  salt-works.  The 
garrison  of  that  place,  reinforced  by  Giltner's,  Crosby's,  and 
AVitcher's  commands,  and  the  remnants  of  Duke's,  all  under  com- 
mand of  Breckinridge  in  person,  followed  Gillem's  troops  as  they 
moved  on  Wytheville,  and  on  returning,  General  Stoneman  met 
them  at  Marion,  where  he  made  preparations  to  give  Breckinridge 
battle,  and  disposed  his  command  so  as  to  eflectually  assault  the 
enemy  in  the  morning;  but  Breckinridge  retreated  during  the 
night,  and  was  pursued  a  short  distance  into  North  Carolina. 

General  Stoneman  then  moved  on  Saltville  with  his  entire  com- 
mand, capturing  at  that  place  eight  pieces  of  artillery  and  a  large 
amount  of  ammunition  of  all  kinds,  two  locomotives,  and  quite  a 
number  of  horses  and  mules.  The  extensive  salt-works  were  de- 
stroyed by  breaking  the  kettles,  filling  the  wells  with  rubbish,  and 
burning  the  buildings.  His  work  accomplished.  General  Stoneman 
returned  to  Knoxville,  accompanied  by  Gillem's  command.  General 
Burbridge's  proceeding  to  Kentucky  by  way  of  Cumberland  Gap. 
The  country  marched  over  was  laid  w^aste  to  prevent  its  being  used 
again  by  the  enemy,  all  mills,  factories,  bridges,  etc.,  being  de- 
stroyed. The  command  had  every  thing  to  contend  with,  as  far  as 
the  weather  and  roads  were  concerned,  yet  the  troops  bore  up 
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cheerfully  throughout,  and  made  each  twenty-four  hours  an  aver- 
age march  of  forty-two  and  a  half  miles. 

The  pursuit  of  Hood's  retreating  army  was  discontinued  on  the 
29th  of  December,  by  the  main  force  of  General  Thomas.  But  a 
small  force  of  cavalry,  under  Colonel  W.  J.  Palmer,  15th  Pennsyl- 
vania cavalry,  harrassed  the  enemy  for  some  time  afterward;  and 
to  Colonel  Palmer  and  his  command  was  accorded  the  credit  of 
giving  Hood's  army  the  last  blow,  on  the  14th  of  January,  between 
Warrentowu  and  Tuscaloosa,  capturing  General  Lyon,  one  piece 
of  artillery,  and  100  men,  at  a  distance  of  over  two  hundred  miles 
from  where  the  enemy  was  first  struck,  on  the  15th  of  December, 
near  JSTashville. 

Thus  ignominiously  ended  this  grand  invasion  of  Tennessee. 
Hood's  proud  army,  consisting  of  nearly  50,000  veteran  troops, 
when  invading  the  state,  was  reduced  to  scarcely  more  than  that 
many  hundred  eftective  men,  and  was  never  permitted  to  appear 
again  in  history  as  an  army. 
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Affairs  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley  and  West  Virginia.  Averill's  Cavalry  Expedition 
to  cut  Virginia  and  Tennessee  Railroad.  Early's  Raid  into  Western  Virginia. 
Sigel  repulsed  at  Rood's  Hill.  Averill  and  Crook.  Sigel  superseded  by  Hunter. 
Battle  of  Staunton.  Junction  of  Hunter  with  Crook  and  Averill.  Sheridan  wins 
Battle  of  Trevilan  Station.  Hunter  marches  on  Lexington.  Junction  with  Averill 
at  Buchanan.  Mo'^ement  intercepted  near  Lynchburg  by  Early.  Hunter  retreats 
to  West  Virginia.  Early  moves  up  the  Shenandoah  Valley.  Crosses  the  Potomac 
near  Harper's  Ferry.  Sigel  retreats  from  Martinsburg.  Hagerstown  occupied  by 
Early.  Battle  of  Monocacy.  Washington  threatened.  Early  retreats  across  the 
Potomac  with  his  plunder.  Averill  pursues.  Fighting  near  Winchester.  Cham- 
bersburg  burned  by  McCausland.  Hunter  superseded  by  Sheridan.  Sheridan  pur- 
sues Early  to  Strasburg.  Sheridan  retreats  to  Halltown.  Battle  at  Winchester. 
Battle  at  Fisher's  Hill.  General  Rosser  defeated  by  Sheridan.  Battle  of  Cedar 
Creek. 

In  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  the  contest  had  been  narrowed  down 
to  raids  by  small  squads  of  guerrillas,  the  capture  of  straggling 
soldiers,  and  the  theft  of  horses,  stock,  etc.  The  agricultural  in- 
terests of  this  fruitful  valley  had  met  with  good  success,  and 
waving  fields  of  grain  spread  over  a  large  proportion  of  its  arable 
Burface.  Lee  had  not  lost  sight  of  this  abundant  store-house,  and 
would  not  permit  any  interference  with  the  gathering  of  the  crops; 
for  upon  this  valley,  more  than  any  other  locality,  did  he  look  for 
supplies  for  his  army.  The  advance  of  any  force  which  w©uld 
threaten  the  destruction  of  these  supplies,  would  be  an  indirect 
attack  upon  the  army  at  Richmond. 

An  expedition  was  organized  and  placed  under  the  command 
of  General  Averill,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  Virginia  and 
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East  Tennessee  Railroad,  thus  cutting  off  General  Longstreet'3 
communications  with  Richmond,  and  embarrass  him  in  his  move- 
ments in  East  Tennessee.  His  command  advanced  to  Salem, 
and  on  the  16th  of  June,  1864,  he  divided  his  command,  and 
proceeded  to  effectually  destroy  the  railroad  over  an  extent  ot 
fifteen  miles;  five  bridges,  together  with  depots,  cars,  and  im- 
mense quantities  of  stores,  were  burned.  General  Averill  was 
obliged  to  swim  his  command  and  drag  his  artillery  with  ropes 
across  Grog's  Creek  seven  times  in  twenty-four  hours.  On  his 
return,  he  found  six  separate  commands,  under  Generals  Early, 
Jones,  Fitz  Lee,  Imboden,  Jackson,  Echols,  and  McCoustiu,  ar- 
ranged in  a  line  extending  from  Staunton  to  Newport,  upon  all 
the  available  roads,  to  prevent  his  return ;  but  he  captured  a  dis- 
patch from  General  Jones  to  General  Early,  giving  him  his  posi- 
tion, and  that  of  Jackson  at  Clifton  Forge ;  and  by  nice  strategy 
and  admirable  pluck  and  energy,  he  succeeded  in  lodging  his  com- 
mand safely  back.  General  Averill's  total  loss  was  six  men 
drowned,  an  ofiicer  and  four  men  wounded,  and  four  officers  and 
ten  men  missing.  He  captured  about  200  prisoners  and  150 
horses.  General  Averill  closes  his  very  interesting  oflicial  report 
in  these  terms :  "  My  horses  have  subsisted  entirely  upon  a  very 
poor  country,  and  the  officers  and  men  have  suffered  cold,  hunger, 
and  fatigue  with  remarkable  fortitude.  My  command  has  marched, 
'climbed,  slid,  and  swam  three  hundred  and  fifty-five  miles  since 
the  8th  inst."  This  expedition  returned  to  Beverly  after  an  ab- 
sence of  sixteen  days,  accomplishing  one  of  the  most  successful 
raids  of  the  war. 

An  expedition  to  co-operate  with  General  Averill,  consisting  of 
two  regiments  of  infantry,  400  cavalry,  and  a  battery  of  six  guns — 
a  force  numbering  about  1,400  in  all — under  command  of  Colonel 
George  D.  AVells,  of  the  34th  Massachusetts  infantry,  returned  to 
Harper's  Ferry  without  the  loss  of  a  man.  After  penetrating  to 
Harrisonburgh,  Colonel  Wells  found  himself  confronted  by  7,000 
to  10,000  of  Lee's  foi'ces,  with  General  Rosser's  brigade  and  a  part 
of  Stuart's  cavalry  in  his  rear  at  Front  Royal.  By  clever  strategy 
and  forced  marches,  he  escaped  the  former  and  avoided  the  latter 
forces,  and  reached  his  post  with  his  men  and  munitions  un- 
harmed.    A  hundred  rebel  prisoners  were  safely  brought  off. 

On  the  7th  of  June,  General  Sheridan  left  the  Army  of  the  Po- 
tomac for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  railroads  leading  from 
Gordonsville.     The  following  is  taken  from  his  report : 

"  I  crossed  the  Pamunkey  River  on  the  7th  inst.,  marching  via 
Aylett's,  and  encamped  on  Herring  Creek.  On  the  morning  of 
the  8th,  I  resumed  the  march  via  Polecat  Station,  and  encamped 
three  miles  west  of  the  station.  On  the  9th,  I  marched  through 
Childsburg  and  New  Market,  encamping  on  East-north-east 
Creek,  near  Young's  Bridge.  On  the  10th,  I  marched  via  An- 
drew's Tavern  and  Lerman's  Store,  crossing  both  branches  of  the 
North  Anna,  and  encamped  at  Buck  Childs,  about-  three  miles 
north-east  of  Trevilan  Station.    My  intention  was  to  break  the 
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railroad  at  this  station,  march  through  Mechanicsville,  and  cut  the 
Gordonsville  and  Charlottesville  Railroad  near  Lyndsay's  House, 
and  then  to  march  on  Charlottesville ;  but,  on  our  arrival  at  Buck 
Childs,  I  found  the  enemy's  cavalry  in  my  immediate  front.  On 
the  morning  of  the  11th,  General  Torbert,  v^ith  his  division,  and 
Colonel  Gregg,  of  General  Gregg's  division,  attacked  the  enemy. 
After  an  obstinate  contest,  they  drove  him  from  successive  lines 
of  breastworks,  through  an  almost  impassable  forest,  back  to 
Trevilan  Station.  In  the  mean  time,  General  Custer  was  ordered, 
with  his  brigade,  to  proceed  by  a  country  road,  so  as  to  reach  the 
station  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy's  cavalry.  On  his  arrival  at  this 
point,  the  enemy  broke  into  a  complete  rout,  leaving  his  dead  and 
nearly  all  his  wounded  in  our  hands;  also  twenty  officers,  five 
hundred  men,  and  three  hundred  horses. 

"  These  operations  occupied  the  whole  of  the  day.  At  night,  I 
encamped  at  Trevilan  Station,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  12th  in- 
stant commenced  destroying  the  railroad  from  this  point  to  Louisa 
Court-house.  This  was  thoroughly  done — the  ties  burned  and  the 
rails  rendered  unserviceable.  The  destruction  of  the  railroad  oc- 
cupied until  3  o'clock  of  this  day,  when  I  directed  General  Tor- 
bert to  advance  with  his  division  and  General  Davis's  brigade  of 
General  Gregg's  division,  in  the  direction  of  Gordonsville,  and  at- 
tack the  enemy,  who  had  concentrated  and  been  reinforced  by  in- 
fantry during  the  night,  and  had  also  constructed  rifle-pits  at  a 
point  about  five  miles  from  Gordonsville.  The  advance  was  made, 
but  as  the  enemy's  position  was  found  too  strong  to  assault,  no  gen- 
eral assault  was  made.  On  the  extreme  right  of  our  lines,  a  portion 
of  the  reserve  brigade  carried  the  enemy's  works  twice,  and  was 
twice  driven  therefrom  by  infantry.  !N"iglit  closed  the  contest.  I 
found,  on  examination  of  the  command,  that  there  was  not  a  suf- 
ficiency of  ammunition  left  to  continue  the  engagement.  The  next 
day  trains  of  cars  also  came  down  to  where  we  were  engaged  with 
the  enemy.  The  reports  of  prisoners  and  citizens  were,  that  Pick- 
ett's old  division  was  coming  to  prevent  the  taking  of  Gordons- 
ville. I,  therefore,  during  the  night  and  next  morning,  withdrew 
my  command  over  the  North  Anna,  via  Carpenter's  Ford,  near 
Miner's  Bridge.  In  addition,  the  animals  were,  for  the  two  entire 
days  in  which  we  were  engaged,  without  forage.  The  surround- 
ing country  aftbrds  nothing  but  grazing  of  a  very  inferior  quality, 
and  generally  at  such  points  as  were  inaccessible  to  us. 

"  The  cavalry  engagement  of  the  12th  was  by  far  the  most  brill- 
iant one  of  the  present  campaign.  The  enemy's  loss  was  very 
heavy.  They  lost  the  following  named  ofiicers  in  killed  and 
wounded :  Colonel  McAllister,  commanding  a  regiment,  killed ; 
Brigadier-General  Rosser,  commanding  a  brigade,  wounded,  and 
Colonel  Castor,  commanding  a  regiment,  wounded.  My  loss  in 
killed  and  wounded  will  be  about"575.  Of  this  number,  490  are 
wounded.  I  brought  ofl",  in  my  ambulances,  377,  all  that  could  be 
transported.  The  remainder  were,  with  a  number  of  rebel  wounded 
that  fell  into  my  hands,  left  behind.  Surgeons  and  attendants 
were  detailed  and  remained  in  charge  of  them.    I  captured,  and 
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have  now  with  me,  370  prisoners  of  war,  including  20  commissioned 
officers.  My  loss  in  captured  will  not  exceed  160.  They  were 
principally  from  the  5th  Michigan  cavalry.  This  regiment  gal- 
lantly charged  down  the  Gordonsville  road,  capturing  1,500  horses 
and  about  800  men,  but  were  finally  surrounded  and  had  to  give 
them  up. 

"  When  the  enemy  broke,  they  hurried  between  General  Ouster's 
command  and  Colonel  Gregg's  brigade,  capturing  five  caissons  of 
Pennington's  battery,  three  of  which  were  afterward  recaptured, 
leaving  in  their  hands  two  caissons." 

The  natural  line  of  military  approach  to  "Washington  from  Rich- 
mond is  that  of  the  Shenandoah  Valley.  This  fact  had  been  so 
clearly  demonstrated  by  experience  that  it  needed  no  prescience  fco 
determine  that,  in  the  summer  campaign  of  1864,  a  force  must  be 
posted  in  the  valley,  to  hold  it  at  all  hazards.  This  task  was  as- 
signed to  General  Sigel.  He  advanced  up  the  valley  as  far  as 
Rood's  Hill,  near  Mount  Jackson,  where  he  was  met  by  Echols 
and  Imbodcn,  under  Breckinridge,  with  about  7,000  infantry,  be- 
sides cavalry  and  artillery,  and  was  defeated  in  a  sharp  fight,  and 
compelled  to  retreat.  Sigel  reports  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
length  of  his  trains,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  get  more  than  six 
regiments  into  line.  His  loss  was  five  guns,  and  about  600  killed, 
wounded,  and  missing. 

•  General  Sigel  was  immediately  displaced  by  General  Hunter, 
"who  soon  moved  down  the  valley  and  occupied  Staunton,  after  de- 
feating the  enemy  most  handsomely.  In  this  affair,  he  captured 
twenty  cannon,  many  prisoners,  and  a  large  quantity  of  stores.  He 
then  commenced  the  destruction  of  the  property  of  the  rebel  gov- 
ernment found  in  Staunton,  including  army  clothing  and  cloth, 
stores  of  various  kinds,  and  railroad  manufacturing  property.  De- 
tachments were  also  sent  out  to  destroy  the  Virginia  Central  Rail- 
road, above  and  below  the  town.  Culverts  were  blown  up,  rails 
twisted,  and  trestle-work  destroyed.  The  railroad  buildings  in 
Staunton,  and  government  factories,  with  their  valuable  machinery, 
were  set  on  fire,  or  otherwise  destroyed  where  they  could  not  be 
burned  without  danger  to  private  property.  The  forces  of  Generals 
Crook  and  Averill  arrived  at  Staunton,  the  former  having  burnt 
on  his  way  the  bridge  on  the  Central  Railroad  at  Goshen,  thirty 
miles  south-west  of  Staunton,  and  destroyed  the  track  for  some 
distance.  From  Staunton,  the  main  body  advanced  on  Lexington 
by  two  roads,  uniting  several  miles  north-east  of  that  place,  where 
they  arrived  on  Saturday  morning,  the  11th.  Lexington,  the  cap- 
ital of  Rockbridge  County,  is  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  North 
River,  a  branch  of  the  James,  one  hundred  and  forty-six  miles 
from  Richmond,  and  some  thirty-five  or  forty  from  Lynchburg. 
It  is  a  place  of  some  2,000  inhabitants.  The  Virginia  Military 
Institution,  of  high  Southern  reputation,  Smith's  Seminary,  and 
Washington  College  are  situate  here.  Washington  College  was 
originally  established  as  an  academy  in  1776,  under  the  name  of 
Liberty  Hall.    In  1796  it  received  its  first  regular  endowment  from 
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General  "Washington,  and  from  that  time  took  the  name  of  "Wash- 
ington Academy,  and,  by  an  act  of  the  Virginia  Legislature,  in 
1812,  was  changed  to  Washington  College. 

Driven  from  Lexington,  the  rebel  forces,  under  General  Mc- 
Causland,  fell  back  to  Balcony,  south  of  Lexington  on  the  James 
River,  near  the  Natural  Bridge.  A  portion  of  the  forces  under 
Averill  made  a  descent  from  Lexington  upon  the  Lynchburg  and 
Charlottesville  Railroad,  burning  Tye  River  Bridge,  twenty-five 
miles  north  of  Lynchburg,  and  Arrington  Station,  in  the  same 
neighborhood.  From  there  they  advanced  to  Amherst  Court- 
house, twelve  miles  from  Lynchburg,  destroying  the  railroad  by 
the  way.  From  Amherst  Court-house,  Averill's  men  struck  off 
south-east,  cutting  the  Petersburg  and  Lynchburg  Railroad  east  of 
Lynchburg.  From  there  they  continued  their  circuit  around 
Lynchburg  to  Campbell  Court-house,  south  of  Lynchburg,  and 
thence  north-west  to  join  General  Hunter,  who  had,  meanwhile, 
advanced  to  Lynchburg  along  the  Virginia  and  Tennessee  Rail- 
road, destroying  it  by  the  way. 

General  Lee,  although  in  a  great  strait  just  then,  dispatched  a 
large  force  to  the  relief  of  Lynchburg.  Had  General  Hunter  made 
an  immediate  attack,  the  place  would  have  made  but  a  feeble  re- 
sistance ;  but  he  delayed  it  until  the  next  morning.  It  was  then 
too  late.  Reinforcements  had  arrived  and  the  golden  opportunity 
was  past.  But,  not  to  speculate  on  what  might  have  been,  as  a 
fact.  Hunter  was  repulsed,  and  retired  from  the  heavy  force  which 
had  been  thrown  into  Lynchburg.  Instead  of  retreating  up  the 
Shenandoah,  the  retention  of  which  was  the  prime  object  of  Hun- 
ter's column,  it  was  most  practicable  to  strike  north-westerly 
through  the  mountains  into  the  Kanawha  Valley,  by  way  of 
Gauley  Bridge ;  and,  on  the  last  days  of  June,  Hunter  approached 
Charleston,  which  lies  at  the  junction  of  the  Elk  with  the  Kana- 
wha, thirty-five  miles  from  the  Ohio  line. 

Meanwhile,  Early,  finding  that  he  had  no  enemy  in  his  front, 
and  that  now,  in  view  of  affairs  at  Petersburg,  there  was  less  need 
than  ever  of  returning  to  Lee,  because  a  small  force  could  hold 
the  Petersburg  intrenchments,  very  naturally  moved  up  the  Shenan- 
doah Valley,  now  for  the  first  time  left  open  during  the  campaign. 
"Whether  this  maneuver  was  a  previously-prepared  scheme  of 
Northern  invasion,  such  as  has  constantly  been  promised,  is  an 
undecided  question.  But  it  is  more  probable  General  Lee  seized 
the  occasion  of  the  attack  on  Lynchburg  to  put  forth  a  new  com- 
bination, in  which  he  would  save  the  latter  city,  divert  troops 
from  Petersburg,  and  gain  plunder  and  prestige  by  a  Northern 
raid. 

The  Department  of  the  Shenandoah  Valley  was  that  of  General 
Hunter.  Of  his  three  subordinates.  General  Sigel  had  his  head- 
quarters at  Martinsburg,  which  was  a  large  depot  of  supplies, 
while  General  Kelly  was  at  Cumberland,  and  General  Max  "Weber 
at  Harper's  Ferry. 

On  the  2d  of  July  evidences  of  the  approach  of  the  enemy  were 
numerous.    News  reached  General  Sigel  that  Ewell  was  approach- 
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ing  in  three  cOiUmns,  one  on  the  turnpike  toward  Shepardstown, 
a  second  toward  Martinsburg,  near  the  line  of  the  raih'oad,  and 
the  third  west  of  it.  He  determined  to  evacuate  Martinsburg, 
and  a  part  of  the  stores  were  removed,  including  nearly  all  the 
rolling  stock  of  the  railroad  company,  and  heavy  trains  loaded 
with  supplies  for  Hunter.  But  a  quantity  of  valuable  stores  were 
lost.  The  enemy  made  his  appearance  first  at  l!s"orth  Mountain, 
about  eight  miles  north  of  Martinsburg,  thus  flanking  the  town 
on  the  north.  On  Sunday  morning,  at  6  o'clock,  Sigel  was 
attacked  at  Leetowu  by  the  enemy  in  force,  and  quickly  driven 
from  his  position.  The  flanking  of  Martinsburg  compelled  his 
falling  back  to  Harper's  Ferry,  which  he  did,  and,  with  General 
Stahl,  held  the  strong  position  on  Maryland  Heights,  having 
evacuated  the  town.  It  was  clear  that  the  enemy's  main  line  of 
advance  was  by  way  of  Martinsburg  and  North  Mountain,  across 
the  Potomac  to  Hagerstown.  Kefugees,  farmers,  and  citizens 
soon  passed  east  toward  Baltimore,  and  the  roads  were  tilled  with 
pedestrians,  with  droves  of  cattle,  and  with  wagons  of  all  species 
of  construction,  carrying  such  goods  and  valuables  as  the  fright- 
ened owners  had  dared  to  stay  to  pick  up.  The  livid  terror  of 
the  fugitives  was  rather  humiliating,  and  their  stories  of  what 
they  had  seen  and  heard  incredibly  extravagant.  The  panic  was 
wide-spread  and  universal,  and  the  region  for  miles  became  de- 
populated. The  enemy's  cavalry  had  every  thing  their  own  way 
in  the  valley,  and  broke  up  into  bodies  for  securing  forage,  horses, 
and  all  other  plunder,  and  for  visiting  the  various  farms  and  set- 
tlements, on  their  way,  marauding  and  levying  contributions  on 
the  people.  There  were  some  soldiers  straggling  from  Sigel's 
command  toward  Baltimore,  who  also  had  large  stories  to  tell. 
It  was  certain  that  Martinsburg  had  been  occupied  by  the  enemy 
without  firing  a  gun.  "Winchester,  *of  course,  had  already  fallen 
into  their  possession,  and  the  travel  on  the  I3altimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad  was  suspended.  The  country  between  Winchester  and 
Williamsport  was  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy  by  the  night  of 
Monday,  July  4.  That  day  a  party  of  Mosby's  cavalry  crossed  the 
Potomac  at  Point  of  Rocks,  with  two  light  field-pieces.  They 
drove  olf  a  rather  larger  number  of  the  Potomac  Home  Brigade, 
and  captured  the  place  with  whatever  could  be  found  in  it.  The 
shop-keepers  were  plundered,  and  a  train  was  fired  into  by  the 
same  party.  Finally,  at  evening.  Colonel  Mulligan's  forces  evacu- 
ated Boliver  Heights  and  Harper's  Ferry,  burning  the  magnificent 
iron  tressel  bridge  over  the  Potomac  at  that  point.  About  9 
o'clock  P.  M.,  Sigel  came  up  and  took  possession  of  Maryland 
Heights,  and  the  enemy  soon  after  occupied  the  town  and  all  the 
Virginia  side.  They  also  sent  a  party  to  the  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  Canal.  This  was  badly  damaged,  and  a  number  of  boats 
burned  and  teams  captured. 

On  Tuesday,  the  5th,  about  thirty  Union  soldiers,  wounded  at 
Leetown  on  Sunday,  arrived  by  cars  at  Frederick,  Md.  At  this 
latter  point,  all  the  Government  stores  were  loaded  on  railroad 
trains,  and  every  preparation  made  for  evacuating  the  city  without 
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loss.  During  the  afternoon,  the  wagon  and  railroad  trains  with 
the  stores  moved  off  toward  the  North.  All  that  day,  as  on  the 
preceding,  the  enemy  continued  their  plundering,  far  and  wide. 
In  the  afternoon,  a  small  squad  of  cavalry  entered  Hagerstown, 
and  were  driven  back,  after  a  brief  skirmish,  by  the  Union  cav- 
alry detachment  in  that  town.  A  little  later  they  entered  in  larger 
force,  and  took  possession  of  the  place,  and  plundered  the  stores, 
and  the  next  day,  "Wednesday,  McCausland's  cavalry  brigade  with 
a  battery,  came  into  Hagerstown,  plundered  the  stores  and  people, 
and  made  a  requisition  on  the  latter  for  some  outfits  and  $20,000. 
The  money  was  paid.  Afterward  the  raiding  party  left.  The 
enemy  continued  to  hold  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  as  far 
down  as  Sandy  Hook,  and  tore  up  a  considerable  portion  of  it. 
At  Sandy  Hook  much  property  was  burned,  and  the  Shenandoah 
bridge  was  consumed. 

On  Tuesday,  the  President  having  called  for  12,000  Pennsylvania 
militia,  12,000  from  New  York,  5,000  from  Massachusetts,  the 
various  Governors  issued  stirring  proclamations,  and  militia  began 
to  assemble.  General  Couch's  head-quarters  were  at  Chambers- 
burg,  Pa.,  whither  many  of  the  Pennsylvania  troops  repaired,  and 
General  Wallace's  at  Baltimore.  Hunter's  forces  were  approach- 
ing the  scene  of  action.  The  enemy  were  scattering  in  various 
directions,  crossing  the  Potomac  at  several  points,  both  below  and 
above  Harper's  Ferry. 

On  Wednesday,  the  6th,  there  was  some  skirmishing  between 
Major  Coles's  cavalry  and  a  few  of  the  enemy's  cavalry,  between 
Hagerstown  and  Prederick.  There  was  a  little  firing  at  Harper's 
Ferry,  also,  but  nothing  important,  except  at  night,  when  the 
enemy  again  fired  the  bridge.  The  forces  which  moved  out  of 
Hagerstown  on  Wednesday,  fell  back  on  Greencastle,  and  subse- 
quently fell  back  again  toward  Chambersburg,  the  enemy  having  ^ 
crossed  the  state  line.  There  was  slight  skirmishing  at  various 
points  on  the  Potomac  and  north  of  it.  The  rebel  cavalry  occu- 
pied Williamsport,  Sharpsburg,  and  the  neighboring  towns,  and 
began,  on  Wednesday  evening,  to  move  toward  Boonsboro. 

On  the  morning  of  the  8th,  General  Wallace,  whose  head- 
quarters were  now  at  Monocacy,  four  miles  south-east  of  Fred- 
erick, sent  out  several  companies  of  cavalry  and  two  pieces  of 
artillery  to  make  a  reconnoisance.  At  Hagan's  Mountain,  near 
Middletown,  they  met  the  enemy  and  were  repulsed,  without  get- 
ting any  definite  knowledge  of  the  enemy's  force.  The  rebels 
then  followed  the  retreating  forces  to  Frederick  City,  and  in  the 
evening  took  a  position  within  a  mile  of  the  city,  and  threw  a  few 
shots  into  it.  The  reconnoitering  force  having  been  strongly  rein- 
forced, began  skirmishing  with  them,  and  before  midnight  the 
enemy  withdrew. 

On  Friday  morning,  Imboden,  at  the  head  of  a  force  of  cavalry, 
entered  Hagerstown,  and  again  plundered  the  inhabitants,  burn- 
ing several  buildings  and  exacting  another  contribution  of 
$15,000,  when  they  retired  toward  Frederick  City. 

About  11  o'clock  of  Friday  night,  the  public  stores  having  all 
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been  removed,  General  Wallace  withdrew  to  MonocaGy  Junction. 
At  sunrise  the  next  morning  the  enemy  was  in  the  city,  and  a 
heavy  contribution  was  at  once  levied  on  the  city  authorities,  with 
the  alternative  of  a  loss  of  goods.  The  authorities  succumbed  to 
the  demand  and  paid  it. 

Early  Saturday  morning  the  rebels  moved  out  against  Wallace, 
and  drove  in  his  skirmishers.  By  9  o'clock  they  had  moved  to 
the  Monocacy  river,  and  the  battle  began  by  exchanging  shots 
with  the  Federal  batteries  posted  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
stream,  and  protecting  the  railroad  and  Baltimore  Turnpike. 
Rickett's  veteran  division  of  the  Sixth  Corps  was  deployed  to  the 
left  of  the  railroad,  the  remaining  forces,  including  the  "Hundred 
Days"  men,  on  the  right.  The  main  attack  was  made  on  the  left. 
After  considerable  artillery  firing,  the  enemy  brought  up  their 
infantry,  numbering  not  far  from  15,000,  and  deploying  into  two 
or  three  lines,  forced  the  passage  of  the  stream  at  all  points.  In 
front  of  Kickett's  division  the  battle  raged  with  varying  success 
for  some  hours,  when,  outflanked  and  pressed  by  a  force  largely 
superior  to  their  own,  these  veterans  of  the  Potomac  were  forced 
to  fall  back,  with  a  loss  of  about  six  hundred  prisoners,  including 
Brigadier-General  Tyler.  General  Tyler  afterward  etfected  his 
escape.  Thus  outflanked.  General  Wallace  was  compelled  to  fall 
back  on  the  Baltimore  Turnpike  toward  EUicott's  Mills,  the  enemy 
pursuing  him  several  miles.  The  Federal  loss  in  this  engagement 
was  about  1,200,  including  many  officers. 

This  defeat,  and  the  inference  drawn  from  it  of  the  size  of  the 
enemy's  force,  caused  great  excitement  in  Baltimore  and  Wash- 
ington. The  alarm-bells  were  rung  in  Baltimore  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing, and  the  citizens  were  mustered  for  the  defense  of  the  city. 
Washington  was  also  placed  in  a  defensible  condition  by  General 
Auger,  commanding  that  post,  by  the  organization  of  the  home- 
guards,  marines,  and  Government  employes,  which,  with  the  reg- 
ular force,  made  an  attack  by  the  enemy  a  hazardous  undertaking. 
A  small  force,  however,  approached  to  within  five  miles  of  the 
city,  on  the  Charles  Street  road,  and  burned  the  residence  of  ex- 
Governor  Bradford,  of  Maryland.  Raiding  parties  spread  through 
the  country  for  the  purpose  of  plunder,  extending  to  the  Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore  and  Wilmington  Railroad,  capturing  two  trains, 
robbing  the  passengers,  and  burning  several  bridges.  Major-Gen- 
eral  Franklin  being  on  one  of  the  trains,  in  citizen's  dress,  was 
robbed,  but,  his  rank  being  unknown,  he  was  permitted  to  escape. 

On  Tuesday  morning,  the  enemy  advanced  their  skirmisliers  to- 
ward Fort  Stevens,  about  five  miles  in  a  direct  line  from  the  Pa- 
tent-office, on  the  high  ground  back  of  Washington,  beyond  Mer- 
idian Hill,  between  Fort  Slocum  and  Fort  Pennsylvania.  These 
are  regularly  built,  permanent  works,  mounting  about  fifteen  guns 
each,  and  with  an  interval  of  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile  between 
them.  Taking  advantage  of  the  formation  of  the  ground,  rebel 
sharp-shooters  were  pushed  forward  along  the  ravines  until  they 
got  within  range  of  the  forts.  Toward  evening  these  sharp-shoot- 
ers had  become  so  annoying,  and  the  fact  of  their  presence  at  the 
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Kational  Capital  so  humiliating,  that  an  attempt  was  made  by 
General  Augur  to  dislodge  them.  A  brigade  of  veteran  infantry 
was  dispatched  along  the  Seventh  Street  road,  and  attacked  and 
completelv  routed  the  enemy,  who  left  about  a  hundred  of  their  dead 
and  wounded  on  the  field,  near  Silver  Spring.  The  veterans'  loss 
was  about  200.  On  Wednesday  morning  there  was  no  enemy  to 
be  seen  in  the  vicinity.  Between  8  and  10  o'clock  the  same  morn- 
ing, the  force  near  Bladensburg  moved  off,  carrying  caittle  and 
horses  with  them.  Many  head  of  cattle  were  sent  across  the  Po- 
tomac the  same  day  at  Poolesville,  and  the  enemy  moved  in  force 
toward  that  point  and  Edward's  Ferry,  The  rebel  army  made  its 
retreat  in  good  time,  as  reinforcements  had  just  arrived  from  Pe- 
tersburg, and  a  part  of  the  Nineteenth  Corps,  from  New  Orleans, 
and  more  lately  from  Fortress  Monroe.  Couch  and  Hunter  were 
also  threatening  their  rear  with  what  forces  they  could  gather  from 
Pennsylvania  and  Maryland. 

General  Averill  followed  to  "Winchester,  where  he  overtook 
Early  and  defeated  him,  inflicting  a  loss  of  over  300  killed  and 
wounded,  and  capturing  four  cannon,  several  hundred  small  arms, 
and  about  200  prisoners.  The  enemy's  loss  in  officers  was  heavy, 
and  included  General  Dilley  and  Colonel  Board.  Early's  force 
was  reported  to  be  over  5,000,  and  Breckinridge,  with  the  remain- 
der, was  supposed  to  be  at  Millwood,  having  separated  from  Early 
the  preceding  night. 

Early,  being  desirous  to  harvest  the  now  ripened  crops  of  the 
Shenandoah  Valley,  received  reinforcements  from  Breckinridge 
and  turned  back  on  his  pursuers,  who  withdrew  to  the  Potomac. 
Eeports  of  a  second  invasion  were  telegraphed  throughout  the 
North,  and  a  stampede  toward  Washington  again  set  in.  But  it 
was  soon  ascertained  that  these  reports  were  occasioned  by  the 
presence  of  small  raiding  parties  of  the  enemy,  which  had  again 
crossed  into  the  borders  of  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania.  One  of 
these  parties,  numbering  about  500  men,  under  General  McCaus- 
land,  entered  Chambersburg  on  July  30,  and,  finding  they  had 
matters  to  their  own  liking,  burned  a  part  of  the  town.  After 
they  had  left,  the  Union  cavalry  rode  furiously  after  them;  but, 
though  there  were  wild  rumors  of  enormous  battles,  but  few  guns 
were  fired,  either  by  the  owners  of  the  burned  and  stolen  property 
as  individuals,  or  by  the  soldiers  in  that  region. 

The  need  of  a  master-hand  in  warfare  in  this  unfortuate  depart- 
ment presented  .itself  forcibly  to  the  Lieutenant-General,  and  on 
the  7th  of  August  General  Phil.  H.  Sheridan  was  assigned  to  the 
command  of  the  Middle  Military  Division,  comprising  the  follow- 
ing military  departments:  Middle  Department  of  Washmgton, 
Department  of  Susquehanna,  Department  of  West  Virginia,  with 
head-quarters  at  Harper's  Ferry.  General  Grant  visited  the  "seat 
of  war,"  and  soon  brought  order  out  of  chaos. 

The  forces  destined  for  the  defense  of  the  valley,  under  General 
Sheridan,  began  assembling  at  Harper's  Ferry.  This  force  con- 
sisted of  the  Sixth  and  Nineteenth  Corps,  and  Crook's  division  of 
infantry  and  Torbert's  division  of  cavalry,  with  some  of  Hunter  s 
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cavalry,  being  the  brigades  of  Devin,  Custer,  Lowell,  and  Gibbs. 
On  Wednesday,  the  10th,  the  column  started  down  the  valley. 
There  was  some  skirmishing  on  Thursday  and  Friday,  near  Win- 
chester, and  again  at  Newtown.  On  Saturday  they  were  as  far  as 
Strasburg. 

General  Sheridan,  however,  finding  that  his  troops  were  worn 
out  with  almost  constant  marching,  and  that  the  horses  of  his  cav- 
alry were  too  much  jaded  for  active  operations,  acted  strictly  on 
the  defensive.  During  the  advance  his  cavalry  were  frequently 
skirmishing  with  Early's  rear-guard,  and  on  the  14th,  15th,  and 
16th  his  infantry  were  engaged  in  sharp  skirmishing  just  beyond 
Cedar  Creek,  near  Strasburg,  which  was  the  limit  of  the  advance. 

The  rebels  being  found  in  a  strong  position,  and  there  being 
nothing  to  gain  by  dislodging  them,  except  to  open  the  way  for  a 
movement  up  the  valley,  for  which  he  was  not  prepared.  General 
Sheridan  thought  it  prudent  to  retire,  especially  as  his  communica- 
tions were  threatened  by  a  force  moving  toward  his  rear  from  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Blue  Ridge.  This  movement  was  met  by 
General  Merritt's  division  of  cavalry,  who,  on  the  16th,  attacked 
and  defeated  General  Kershaw's  division  of  Longstreet's  corps, 
capturing  nearly  300  prisoners,  and  giving  General  Sheridan  time 
to  withdraw  to  the  neighborhood  of  Charlestown.  An  attack  waa 
made  on  the  21st  by  the  enemy,  who  had  united  his  forces  to  fol- 
low up  Sheridan's  retreat.  An  attempt  was  made  to  pierce  the 
right  near  Summit  Point,  a  feint  being  at  the  same  time  made  on 
the  left.  The  right  of  the  line  was  formed  by  the  Sixth  Corps, 
resting  on  the  Martinsburg  turnpike,  about  two  miles  south  of 
Charlestown,  the  left  extending  toward  Berryville  and  across  the 
Berryville  Turnpike.  The  center  was  held  by  the  Eighth  Corps, 
General  Crook,  and  the  right  by  the  Nineteenth  Corps.  The 
movement  against  the  right  was  met  by  the  Sixth  Corps,  who  bore 
the  brunt  of  the  engagement,  fighting  nearly  all  day,  and  suffering 
heavy  loss.  They  drove  the  enemy  nearly  a  mile,  then  fell  back 
to  their  former  line,  which  they  held,  to  cover  the  withdrawal  of 
the  army  toward  Halltown,  near  Harper's  Ferry,  where  they  took 
up  a  line  following  the  first  of  the  three  ranges  of  hills  forming 
Bolivar  Heights,  the  right  resting  on  the  Potomac,  the  left  reach- 
ing to  the  Shenandoah.  The  Sixth  Corps  still  held  the  right,  the 
Eighth  the  left,  and  the  Nineteenth  the  center.  The  position,  in 
itself  a  strong  one,  was  thoroughly  fortified  by  the  troops.  This 
work  accomplished.  Gen.  Sheridan  began  to  reconnoiter  the  posi- 
tion and  force  of  the  enemy,  preparatory  to  an  advance.  On  the 
25th  and  26th  reconnoisances  were  made.  General  Torbert  ad- 
vanced on  the  right  up  the  Winchester  Pike,  coming  in  contact 
with  the  enemy  in  force,  near  Leetown,  a  portion  of  his  force  nar- 
rowly escaping  capture,  being  flanked  by  the  rebel  infantry.  A 
running  fight  was  maintained  until  night,  the  troops  falling  back 
to  a  safe  position  between  Shepherdstown  and  Harper's  Ferry,  with 
a  loss  of  between  one  and  two  hundred.  On  the  following  day, 
the  26th,  General  Crook  on  the  left,  ordered  out  Wells's  brigade 
of  Thoburn's  division.    Here  the  enemy  developed  little  strength, 
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giving  way  before  Crook's  forces  witli  the  loss  of  a  hundred  prig- 
oners,  most  of  whom  were  captured  by  Colonel  Lowell,  of  the  2d 
Massachusetts  cavalry. 

As  the  result  of  this  reconnoissance,  the  enemy  were  discovered 
to  have  left  the  front,  and  on  the  morning  of  Sunday,  the  28th, 
General  Sheridan  was  on  the  march,  with  his  cavalry  in  advance, 
carefully  reconnoitering  in  various  directions.  The  enemy  were 
found,  however,  near  Smithfield,  five  or  six  miles  to  the  south-west, 
by  General  ^Slerritt,  who  attacked  the  rebel  cavalry  vigorously, 
driving  tliem  througli  the  town  and  beyond  Opequan  Creek,  where 
he  came  in  contact  with  infantry.  General  Custar's  brigade  of 
cavalry,  with  Ransom's  battery,  moved  across  the  creekfor  the 
purpose  of  making  a  reconnoissance  toward  Bunker  Hill.  But 
after  an  encounter  with  the  enemy's  skirmish  line,  they  retired 
across  the  stream,  followed  by  infantry,  who  attempted  to  outiiank 
them.  The  cavalry  accordingly  fell  back  upon  Smithfield,  in  sea- 
son to  escape  the  movement.  Here  they  were  met  by  General 
Rickett's  division  of  infantry,  before  whose  advance  the  enemy 
found  it  prudent  rapidly  to  withdraw.  The  Federal  loss  in  this 
afi:air  was  less  than  one  hundred,  including  Dr.  Rulison,  Medical 
Director  on  General  Torbert's  staff.  Lieutenant  Ilo^^er,  of  the  1st 
regular  cavalry,  was  also  killed.  Some  prisoners  were  captured 
by  the  cavalry. 

Early  then  withdrew  his  forces  to  Fisher's  Hill,  near  Stras- 
burg,  and  took  up  a  strong  position,  closely  followed  by  Sheridan, 
who,  under  the  prestige  of  recent  victory,  determined  to  assail 
the  enemy's  position  in  s],)ite  of  its  strength.  By  Wednesday 
morning,  the  21st,  Sheridan's  army  was  all  in  good  position.  The 
enemy  was  posted  with  his  right  on  the  iSTorth  Fork  of  the  She- 
nandoah, and  his  left  on  the  North  Mountain.  His  line  running 
westerly,  extended  across  the  Strasburg  Valley.  There  was  con- 
siderable maneuvering  for  position  till  after  midday.  Crook's 
Eighth  Corps  was  on  the  right,  Wright's  Sixth  in  the  center,  and 
Emory's  Nineteenth  on  the  left.  While  Emory  demonstrated  on 
the  left,  Rickett's  division  of  the  Sixth  Corps  advanced  directly  in 
front,  and  Averill  drove  in  the  enemy's  skirmishers.  Under  cover 
of  these  demonstrations.  Crook  moved  out  to  the  extreme  right, 
and,  after  an  arduous  march,  swept  about  and  flanked  the  enemy's 
left.  At  4  or  5  o'clock  in  the  evening  a  gallant  charge  was  made 
by  Crook,  who  carried  the  enemy  before  him,  turning  him  out  of 
his  intrenchments  in  great  confusion.  At  the  same  time  Wright 
attacked  the  center,  and  Emory  on  the  left,  and  Averill  skirted 
along  the  base  of  South  Mountain.  With  great  rapidity  the  Sixth 
Corps  broke  in  the  enemy's  center,  separating  his  two  wings,  and, 
in  great  disorganization,  the  enemy  broke  and  fled  toward  Wood- 
stock. Artillery,  horses,  wagons,  rifles,  knapsacks,  and  canteens 
were  abandoned  on  the  flight,  and  lined  the  road.  It  was  a  very 
disastrous  defeat.  Eleven  hundred  prisoners  and  sixteen  pieces 
of  artillery  were  captured,  besides  a  great  many  caissons  and  ar- 
tillery horses,  with  ammunition,  small  arms,  and  such  spoils  as  fall 
from  an  army  retreat  under  such  disadvantages. 
VOL.  II — 45 
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The  precipitate  retreat  of  the  enemy  from  Fisher's  Hill  was  so 
astonishing  as  hardly  to  be  accounted  for,  unless  he  had  already 
contemplated  it,  and  only  increased  his  speed  at  the  charge  of  our 
troops.  Probably  the  fact  that  Torbert's  large  cavalry  Jbrce  had 
been  sent  down  the  Luray  Valley,  to  Front  Royal,  so  as  to  flank 
him,  completed  the  necessity  of  Early's  retreat.  Torbert  attacked 
Wickham's  cavalry  at  Luray,  and  captured  some  prisoners.  Sheri- 
dan's loss  was  about  600. 

Early  being  closely  pursued  by  Sheridan,  took  to  the  mountains 
through  Brown's  Gap.  General  Torbert  was  then  sent  with  a 
force  of  cavalry  to  Strasburg,  where  he  destroyed  a  large  quan- 
tity of  rebel  government  property  and  supplies,  and  a  number  of 
important  bridges. 

Early  being  reinforced  by  Kershaw's  division,  passed  through 
the  mountains  to  Charlottesville,  thence  along  the  west  base  of  the 
mountains  to  Waynesboro,  and  on  the  2d  of  October  again  took 
the  oliensive.  On  the  6th,  Sheridan  commenced  to  move  back 
again.     In  his  report  he  says : 

"In  coming  back  to  this  point  I  was  not  followed  up  until  late 
yesterday,  when  a  large  force  of  cavalry  appeared  in  my  rear.  I 
then  halted  my  command  to  oftcr  battle  by  attacking  the  enemy. 
I  became  satisfied  that  it  was  only  all  the  rebel  cavalry  of  the 
valley,  commanded  by  Kosser,  and  directed  Torbert  to  attack  at 
daylight  this  morning,  and  finish  this  'savior  of  the  valley.'  The 
attack  was  handsomely  made.  Custar,  commanding  the  3d  cav- 
alry division,  charged  on  the  back  road,  and  Merritt,  commanding 
the  1st  cavahy  division  on  the  Strasburg  Pike.  Merritt  cayttured 
five  pieces  of  artillery.  Custar  captured  six  pieces  of  artillery, 
with  caissons,  battery  forge,  etc.  The  two  divisions  captured 
forty-seven  wagons,  ambulances,  etc.  Among  the  wagons  cap- 
tured are  the  head-quarters  wagons  of  Rosscr,  Lomax,  Wickman, 
and  Colonel  Pollard.     The  number  of  prisoners  will  be  about  330. 

"The  enemy,  after  being  charged  by  our  gallant  cavalry,  were 
broken,  au<l  ran.  They  were  followed  by  our  men  on  the  jump 
twenty-six  miles  through  Mount  Jackson  and  across  the  North 
Fork  of  the  Shenandoah.  I  deem  it  best  to  make  this  delay  of 
one  day  here  and  settle  this  new  cavalry  general. 

"The  eleven  pieces  of  artillery  captured  to-day  make  thirty-six 
pieces  captured  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley  since  the  19th  of  Sep- 
tember. Some  of  the  artillery  was  new,  and  had  never  been  fired. 
The  pieces  were  marked  'Tredegar  Works.' " 

Sheridan  made  his  camp  at  Cedar  Creek,  and  soon  commenced 
distributing  winter  clothing  to  his  troops.  The  iui\intry  line  ran 
along  the  easterly  side  of  the  creek,  with  Crook's  Eighth  Corpa 
on  the  left,  Emory's  Nineteenth  in  the  center,  and  Wright's  Sixth, 
under  Ricketts,  on  the  right.  On  the  right  of  the  Sixth,  or  almost 
of  the  Nineteenth,  for  the  Sixth  was  thrown  a  little  to  the  rear, 
and  in  reserve,  were  the  two  cavalry  divisions  of  Custar  and  Mer- 
ritt.    The  line  was  four  or  five  miles  long,  and  had  a  northerly 
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direction.  The  left,  Crook's  corps,  rested  its  left  flank  on  the 
Korth  Fork  of  the  Shenandoah,  and  its  right  on  the  Winchester 
and  Strasburg  Turnpike,  holding  the  irregular  easterly  bank  of 
Cedar  Creek.  North  of  the  turnpike  came  the  left  of  Emory's 
corps,  Grover's  division  protecting  that  side  of  the  pike,  and  join- 
ing Thorburn's  division  of  the  Eighth  Corps,  which  held  the  other. 
Intrenchments  had  been  thrown  up  in  front  of  these  two  corps; 
■that  is,  along  the  left  and  center,  and  particularly  on  the  left. 
The  Sixth  Corps  and  the  two  cavalry  divisions  were  not  strongly 
protected  with  works,  but  were  well  posted  on  high  ridges.  Mer- 
ritt  lay  rather  in  rear  of  Custar,  on  the  right.  These  two  cavalry 
divisions  covered  the  right  wing,  and,  with  the  Sixth  Corps,  a 
little  in  rear  of  the  Nineteenth,  held  firmly  the  Middle  Road,  or 
that  which  runs  from  Strasburg  to  Winchester,  next  westerly  of 
the  turnpike.  Between  the  turnpike  and  the  Middle  Road  is  a 
small  stream  called  Meadow  Run,  which  empties  into  Cedar 
Creek.  The  whole  line  was  arranged  so  as  to  resist  any  attack 
which  the  enemy  might  be  bold  enough  to  venture. 

The  extreme  left,  however,  was  not  held  by  Crook's  infantry, 
but  by  Powell's  (formerly  Averill's)  cavalry  division,  which  pick- 
eted the  whole  North  Fork  from  Cedar  Creek  to  Front  Royal.  At 
the  latter  point,  which  formed  the  left  of  the  line,  Wier's  battery 
commanded  the  fords,  one  on  the  North  Fork  and  the  other  on 
the  South  Fork,  through  which  runs  the  road  from  Front  Royal  to 
Winchester — a  section  of  artillery  being  at  each  ford.  Cavalry 
supported  the  artillery,  and  other  cavalry  picketed  carefully  both 
forks,  in  the  region  where  they  join  to  form  the  main  Shenandoah 
River,  in  order  that  the  enemy  might  not  surprise  them  from  the 
Luray  Valley.  The  whole  northerly  bank  of  the  North  Fork  was 
in  like  manner  picketed  as  far  as  Crook's  corps,  and  Moore's  cav- 
alry brigade  held  Buckton's  Ford,  which  is  about  midway  along 
this  line  held  by  the  cavalry  posts.  Powell,  on  the  extreme  left, 
kept  up  communication  with  Augur's  troops  at  Rectortown,  on  the 
Manassas  Gap  Railroad,  and  thence  with  Washington.  Both  Crook 
and  Emory  had  artillery  in  position  to  command  the  rising  ground 
on  the  westerly  bank  of  Cedar  Creek,  opposite  to  the  heights  on 
which  they  were  posted,  and  particularly  to  command  the  ford  and 
the  bridge  at  the  creek,  where  the  turnpike  crosses  it.  The  army 
trains  and  reserve  artillery  lay  in  the  rear,  on  the  turnpike.  The 
line,  then,  ran  thus  from  right  to  left  across  the  entire  valley: 
Custer,  Merritt,  Wright,  Emory,  Crook,  Powell. 

On  Saturday,  the  15th,  General  Sheridan  left  the  army  for  Wash- 
ington, on  important  business,  proceeding  with  an  escort  from 
Front  Royal,  through  Manassas  Gap,  to  Piedmont,  where  he  met 
General  Augur,  and  thence  to  Washington.  General  Wright  waa 
left  in  command  of  the  army,  and  General  Ricketts  in  charge  of 
the  Sixth  Corps.  On  Monday,  the  17th,  the  cavalry  on  the  right, 
under  Custar,  was  attacked  along  its  picket  line  by  cavalry  and 
infantry.  A  severe  skirmish  ensued,  at  the  close  of  which  the 
enemy  was  repulsed.  The  next  day,  Tuesday,  Colonel  Harris,  with 
the  3d  brigade  of  Thorburn's  division,  made  a  careful  reconnoia- 
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Bance  toward  Strasburg  and  Fisher's  Hill,  but  no  signs  of  the  en- 
emy's threatened  approach  were  observed.  Captured  dispatches, 
however,  had  made  it  certain  that  Early  had  been  reinforced  for 
the  express  purpose  of  attacking  and  defeating  Sheridan,  and  it 
was  probable  that  the  attempt  would  not  long  be  delayed.  Ac- 
cordingly, General  Emory  was  ordered  to  prepare  a  reconnoissance 
in  force  for  the  next  day. 

But,  soon  after  midnight  of  Tnesday,  Early,  having  arranged 
his  troops  unperceived  at  Fisher's  Hill,  just  beyond  Strasburg, 
moved  forward  to  the  attack.  The  sharp  rattle  of  musketry  on 
the  right,  near  the  Middle  Road,  before  daylight,  made  the  camp 
aware  that  the  cavalry  pickets  were  engaged  with  the  enemy's 
skirmishers.  But  the  tiring  died  away,  the  movement  in  that 
quarter  being  in  fact  only  a  feint,  and  being  regarded,  also,  as  a 
demonstration  like  the  previous  one  against  Custar's  pickets.  The 
real  attack  was  to  fall  upon  the  left.  Kershaw's  division  was  in 
Early's  advance.  Marching  south-easterly  from  Strasburg,  a  short 
distance  along  the  Manassas  Gap  Railroad,  Kershaw,  with  a  se- 
lected column,  then  turned  northerly  again  on  the  small  road 
which  crosses  the  North  E^ork  by  a  ford  about  a  mile  to  the  east 
of  the  junction  of  Cedar  Creek  with  that  river.  Before  dawn  of 
"Wednesday,  the  19th,  he  was  across  the  ford  and  marching  past 
the  left  flank  of  Crook's  corps,  directly  in  the  latter's  rear,  the 
whole  maneuver  being  accomplished  in  the  chilly  and  foggy  morn- 
ing. Meanwhile,  the  rest  of  Early's  command  had  marched  straight 
down  the  turnpike  from  Strasburg  to  Cedar  Creek,  with  equal 
silence  and  celerity,  and,  like  the  flanking  column,  without  alarm- 
ing the  pickets  or  officers  of  the  day. 

His  position  being  gained,  close  upon  the  picket  line,  the  enemy, 
just  before  daj'break,  rushed  to  the  attack.  So  well  protected  was 
this  flank  with  earth-works  carrying  artillery,  that  little  fear  had 
been  entertained  for  it.  But  the  enemy's  noiseless  advance  and 
successful  surprise  counterbalanced  the  strength  of  the  defenses. 
Advancing  in  columns  of  regiments,  he  swept  in  upcui  Crook's 
picket  line,  and  captured  the  greater  part  of  it.  Before  the  noise 
of  the  skirmishing  aroused  the  camp  from  its  slumbers,  the  enemy's 
flanking  column  was  fairly  within  the  intrenchments  of  the  Eighth 
Corps,  and  was  capturing  prisoners  in  large  numbers,  among  his 
captures  being  the  2d  battalion  5th  New  York  heavy  artillery, 
which  was  on  the  picket  line.  Once  inside  the  camp,  the  enemy 
rushed  to  seize  the  batteries,  and  succeeded  in  cutting  ofl'  and 
capturing  many  pieces  of  artillery,  before  the  latter  could  exchange 
a  shot.  The  left  division  of  Crook's  corps  was  now  thoroughly 
broken  up,  and  Kitching's  provisional  division  of  heavy  New  York 
artillery,  which  lay  in  Crook's  rear,  suft'ered  a  similar  calamity. 
General  Crook  and  Colonel  Kitching  endeavored  to  rally  their 
commands,  but  the  bewilderment  of  the  troops  in  the  unexpected 
attack,  the  large  force  of  the  eueni}',  and  his  success  in  turning 
their  flank  unperceived,  showed  that  he  could  not  be  checked  at 
this  point.  '■ 

Meanwhile,  also,  Early  had  emerged  from  behind  the  hills  west 
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of  Cedar  Creek,  where  he  lay  concealed,  and,  simultaneously  with 
the  attack  in  flank,  rushed  across  the  creek  at  the  ford,  and  drove 
back  Thorburn's  division,  which  lay  on  the  right  of  Crook's  line, 
in  front  of  the  ford  and  against  the  turnpike.  This  combined 
movement  sufficed  to  complete  the  disaster.  The  entire  corps  was 
routed,  and  the  left  flank  of  the  army  turned.  Many  of  the  reg- 
iments, however,  were  rallied,  and,  the  whole  command  falling 
back  to  the  turnpike,  was  there  got  into  line  again  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  after  the  loss  of  many  prisoners.  But  the  enemy  had  now 
got  all  his  artillery  in  position  on  the  high  ridges  on  the  westerly 
bank  of  the  creek,  and,  with  accurate  range,  was  pouring  shot  and 
shell  in  great  profusion  into  both  the  Eighth  and  Nineteenth  Corps. 
On  this  side  of  the  creek,  also,  he  continued  his  rapid  advance, 
elated  at  his  success,  and  delivered  a  constant  and  murderous  mus- 
ketry fire  into  the  recoiling  line  as  he  advanced.  He  had  soon 
gained  and  passed  the  turnpike,  in  his  march  along  the  line,  and, 
in  heavy  force,  charged  the  batteries  of  the  Nineteenth  Corps.  His 
impetuous  attack  was  only  too  successful,  and  the  left  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Corps  also  gave  way,  leaving  a  part  of  its  artillery  in  his 
hands.  Under  this  rapid  musketry  fire  of  the  enemy  in  his  vigor- 
ous advance,  joined  with  his  effective  artillery  from  the  opposite 
banks  of  the  creek,  and  the  fire  from  their  own  batteries  which  he 
had  turned  against  them,  the  left  and  center  were  thrown  into 
confusion.  Many  prisoners  were  captured,  and  many  casualties 
occurred  from  his  hot  fire.  All  the  trains  were,  therefore,  started 
in  haste  along  the  turnpike  to  Winchester,  and,  escaping  capture, 
arrived  there  in  safety. 

It  was  now  broad  day,  and  it  appeared  that  the  disasters  had 
only  begun.  For  the  enemy,  having  succeeded  in  rolling  up  the 
left  of  the  line,  and  in  severing  Powell's  cavalry  division,  on  the 
extreme  left,  from  the  rest  of  the  army,  was  now  forcing  back  the 
entire  center,  and  occupying  the  intrenchments  of  the  Nineteenth 
Corps,  as  he  had  those  of  the  Eighth.  He  had  captured  a  large 
part  of  the  Federal  artillery  also — eighteen  pieces  thus  far — and 
not  only  deprived  them  of  these  me^ns  of  checking  his  advance, 
but,  to  double  the  calamity,  turned  them  on  the  broken  columns, 
materially  precipitating  the  retreat.  Nearly  all  of  his  force  was 
on  the  west  side  of  the  creek,  and  a  part  of  the  flanking  column, 
turning  off"  from  the  pursuit  of  the  Eighteenth  Corps,  found  itself 
in  rear  of  Grover's  2d  division  of  the  Nineteenth  Corps,  which 
formed  Emory's  left,  and  held  the  right  or  northerly  side  of  the  turn- 
pike. Hasty  dispositions  toward  a  change  in  front  were  made,  so 
as  to  hold  the  pike,  but  they  were  of  no  avail.  Emory  was  flanked, 
in  his  turn,  and  gave  way  to  the  rear.  The  Sixth  Corps  had 
been  already  ordered  over  from  its  position  on  the  right,  and 
quickly  executed  a  change  of  front,  which  brought  it  at  right 
angles  to  its  former  direction.  Steadily  holding  this  new  line,  the 
corps  was  soon  engaged  in  desperate  conflict,  and,  by  its  gallantry, 
aerved  to  check  the  enemy's  impetuous  rush.  But,  after  all,  it 
only  availed  to  cover  the  general  retreat,  which  was  now  ordered. 
The  enemy  was-creeping  up  along  the  pike,  and  already  approached 
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Middletown.  Great  efforts  were  made  to  get  away  the  trains  of 
the  two  left  corps,  and  most  of  those  of  the  Nineteenth  Avere  saved. 
Most  of  the  ambulance  train  of  the  Eighth  Corps  was  captured 
during  the  first  hour  of  the  engagement.  In  the  retreat,  and  in 
the  effort  to  cover  their  trains,  the  troops  suffered  severely  from 
the  fire  of  the  enemy,  who  pursued  closely  and  with  great  vigor. 

The  small  stream  of  Meadow  Kun  empties  into  Cedar  Creek  be- 
tween the  turnpike  and  the  Middle  Road.  It  is  clear  that  the 
turning  of  the  left  flank  and  center  would  at  once  throw  the  line 
across  to  the  northerly  side  of  that  stream.  The  army  was  now 
rapidly  falling  back  in  this  direction,  uncovering  to  the  enemy 
Middletown,  the  next  village  to  Strasburg  on  the  turn[)ilve,  north- 
east of  the  latter,  and  about  five  miles  distant  therefrom.  The  dis- 
orderly retreat  into  which  a  part  of  the  Union  forces  had  fallen  was 
here  somewhat  cheeked,  althougli  there  were  many  fugitives  and 
stragglers,  and  the  hasty  flight  to  the  rear  of  the  trains  and  train- 
guards,  the  ambulances  and  the  wounded,  increased  the  appearance 
of  a  total  rout.  The  Sixth  Corps  was  steadily  covering  the  retreat, 
however,  and,  by  resisting  the  enemy's  advance,  gave  opportunity 
to  reform  the  Eiglith  and  Nineteenth  Corps,  with  tlie  Xinetcenth 
on  the  right,  the  bixth  in  the  center,  and  the  Eighth  on  the  left. 
During  the  retreat,  the  gallant  General  liieketts,  commanding  the 
Sixth  Corps,  was  severely  wounded  in  the  breast. 

The  enemy  now  increased  both  liis  artillery  and  musketry  fire 
to  its  utmost  capacity,  till  the  roar  and  carnage  became  terrific. 
He  still  pressed  the  left  flank,  as  if  determined  to  drive  it  away 
from  the  turnpike,  that  he  might  seize  the  trains,  and  insert  him- 
self between  them  and  Winchester.  His  projects  were  aided  some- 
what by  the  necessity  to  spend  much  time  in  maneuvering  to  re- 
form the  line,  while  he  employed  himself  only  in  advancing  and 
pouring  in  his  destructive  tire.  As  he  pressed  the  left  so  much 
more  hotly  than  the  right,  the  cavalry  divisions  of  Merritt  and 
Custar  were  sent  across  thither  from  the  right,  and  now  a  severe 
contest  took  place  near  Middletown,  in  the  thickly  wooded  and 
rough  country  in  which  the  left  had  found  itself. 

It  was  now  about  9  o'clock,  and  the  troops,  having  got  into  line 
of  battle  again,  were,  for  the  first  time,  making  desperate  efforts  to 
cheek  the  enemy.  The  Eighth  Corps,  on  the  left,  and  the  Sixth, 
in  the  center,  were  receiving  the  brunt  of  the  fierce  onset.  Merritt 
and  Custar  had  also  taken  part  in  the  thick  of  the  battle.  Both 
sides  were  using  artillery  as  well  as  musketry,  but  the  enemy 
brought  to  bear  the  greater  weight  of  metal,  having  reinforced 
their  own  batteries  with  the  captured  pieces.  As  the  enemy's 
troops  closed  in,  it  was  clear  that  the  momentum  he  had  acquired 
was  swinging  him  again  past  the  flank.  The  flanking  column  of 
the  enemy  pressed  severely  upon  Thorburn's  division  and  other 
parts  of  Crook's  corps,  and  once  more  forced  it  back.  The  Sixth 
Corps  held  its  ground  well,  but  the  whole  line  was  giving  way, 
and  the  enemy  gained  Middletown.  He  continued  to  press  the  line 
back  toward  Stei)hen8burg  or  Newtown,  which  lies  next  below 
Middletown,  on  the  turnpike,  and  about  five  miles  distant  there- 
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from.  IIis_  artillery  was  served  with  accuracy  from  the  heights 
north  of  Middletown,  just  vacated.  The  principal  aim  henceforth 
was  to  successfully  cover  the  trains  and  to  draw  away  the  army 
with  as  little  loss  as  possihle  to  Newtown,  when  another  stand 
might  be  made,  for  General  Wright  had  by  no  means  despaired  of 
the  day. 

But,  at  this  time  (about  haif-past  10  o'clock),  Sheridan  rode  upon 
the  field  from  Winchester,  where  news  of  the  battle  had  reached 
him.  He  had  come  in  at  great  spWd,  being  well  assured  by  the 
sight  that  met  him  on  the  road  that  his  presence  was  needed  at 
the  earliest  moment.  His  arrival  created  great  enthusiasm  among 
both  officers  and  men,  to  whom,  in  the  general  gloom,  this  was  a 
ray  of  hope.  He  rode  along  the  ranks,  and  was  received  every- 
where with  cheers.  A  temporary  pause  in  the  enemy's  pursuit 
facilitated  greatly  the  preparations  to  resist  any  further  advance. 
These  were  promptly  undertaken,  just  south  of  ISTewtown,  between 
the  latter  point  and  Middletown.  The  line  was  left  as  Wright 
had  formed  it,  excei»t  that  one  cavahy  division  (Custar's)  was  sent 
across  to  cover  the  right  flank,  where  it  was  before  the  battle. 

The  lull  in  the  iirce  fighting  which  had  commenced  soon  after 
the  retreat  to  Newtown  and  Sheridan's*  opportune  arrival,  soon 
after  noon  came  to  an  end.  The  enemy,  having  got  his  artillery 
up  into  range  of  the  new  position,  now  opened  it  with  new  vigor. 
About  one  o'clock,  his  troops  were  well  in  hand  again,  and  once 
more  came  up  to  the  charge.  But  this  time  he  was  doomed  to  dis- 
appointment. The  lines  were  ready,  and,  after  a  long  and  despe- 
rate struggle,  re]mlsed  him  handsomely,  and  even  followed  him 
backifor  a  short  distance.  General  Bidwell  was  killed  and  General 
Grover  wounded,  in  this  renewal  of  the  heavy  engagement.  From 
2  o'clock  till  3  there  was  no  advance  of  importance  on  either  side. 
Incessant  cannonading  and  the  rattle  of  musketry  tilled  up  the 
hour ;  but  all.  attempts  of  the  enemy  to  force  them  back  were 
fruitless. 

About  3  o'clock,  Sheridan  determined  to  make  a  grand  eftbrt  to 
throw  the  enemy  out  of  Middletown,  whi^'h,  up  to  that  time,  he 
held,  and  once  more  to  regain  his  camp  at  Cedar  Creek.  The 
Sixth  Corps  was  drawn  up  in  the  center,  along  the  pike,  with 
Getty's  2d  division  in  advance.  The  other  divisions  supported. 
The  Eighth  Corps  was  reformed  on  the  left  of  the  Sixth,  and  the 
Nineteenth  came  up  on  its  right,  under  cover  of  the  woods.  Mer- 
ritt's  1st  cavalry  division  was  thrown  out  on  the  left  flank,  with 
Lowell's  brigade  in  advance,  and  Devin  following  closely.  Custar 
was  on  the  right  flank.  Between  3  and  4  o'clock,  Getty  dashed 
forward  on  the  charge,  and  the  remainder  of  the  line  followed.  A 
tremendous  tire  of  artillery  and  musketry  greeted  the  troops  as 
they  burst  out  of  the  woods.  For  a  time  it  seemed  impossible  to 
withstand  it.  The  lines  once  surged  back,  broken,  but  were  again 
reformed,  and,  while  such  of  the  batteries  as  remained  answered 
the  enemy  with  vigor  and  effect,  the  gallant  troops  agam  pressed 
on.  Despite  determined  and  bloody  resistance,  they  carried  the 
town,  and  drove  the  discomfited  enemy  through  it.     This  was  the 
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crisis  of  the  day,  and  from  that  moment  victory  was  Sheridan's. 
The  enemy  at  once  began  his  retreat,  and  it  was  only  a  question 
how  far  the  men  would  have  strength  enough  to  pursue  him,  and 
what  spoil  he  would  leave.  In  this  last  charge  fell  the  gallant 
Colonel  Lowell,  who  had  greatl}'  distinguished  himself  during  this 
Shenandoah  campaign.  His  brigade  ^so  behaved  very  handsomely 
during  the  present  battle. 

The  Sixth  and  Xinteenth  C^ps  and  the  cavalry  now  pressed  the 
enemy  from  Middletown  to  Cedar  Creek.  In  his  haste  he  threw 
away  guns,  haversacks,  clothing,  and  other  debris  of  a  routed  army. 
No  time  was  given  him  to  jjause.  The  infantry  were  thrown 
rapidly  into  column  for  the  pursuit,  and  the  cavalry  charged  across 
the  open  fields.  At  Cedar  Creek  the  enemy  stopped,  and  planted 
his  batteries  on  the  opposite  bank,  to  hold  the  bridge  and  fords. 
But  the  forces  pressed  on,  carried  the  fords  and  bridge,  and  drove 
him  from  the  creek  through  Strasburg  to  Fisher's  Hill.  The  cav- 
alry distinguished  itself  in  getting  across  the  creek  under  fire. 
The  briskness  of  the  pursuit  caused  the  enemy  to  abandon  large 
quantities  of  cannon,  caissons,  and  wagons,  and  threw  his  whole 
rear  into  confusion.  In.  fact  the  Union  troops  had  now  a  fair 
offset  for  their  own  defeat  in  the  morning,  and  the  enemy  was 
put  to  flight  in  quite  as  much  rapidity  and  disorganization  as  he 
had  visited  upon  them  at  daybreak,  and  with  greater  loss  of  ma- 
terial. The  desperately-resisted  but  successful  charge  at  Middle- 
town  was  the  turning-point  of  the  day.  The  enemy  was  put  to 
flight,  and  all  that  was  required  was  to  pursue,  and  pick  up  pris- 
oners and  spoils.  The  hard  fighting  was  over,  and  the  loss  which 
followed  fell  upon  the  enemy.  The  cavalry  proved  now  of  great 
assistance,  and  the  enemy,  in  his  haste  to  get  away,  abandoned  all 
the  cannon  he  had  captured  and  much  of  his  own.  The  camj* 
equipage  captured  from  Sheridan's  army  fell  into  their  hands  again, 
and,  in  fact,  at  each  step,  the  cavalry  found  cannon,  caissons,  small 
arms,  or  other  material,  and  prisoners  ready  to  be  captured  without 
a  struggle.     One  of  the  enemy's  papers,  admitting  the  defeat,  says: 

"All  of  the  camp  equipage  captured  on  the  creek  in  the  morn- 
ing was  retaken  by  the  enemy,  and  at  Strasburg  the  captured 
artiller}^  becoming,  by  the  demoralization  of  the  drivers,  mixed  up 
in  the  street  with  some  ten  or  twelve  pieces  of  our  own,  the  whole 
of  it  was  abandoned.  The  prisoners  we  had  taken,  the  most  use* 
less  and  unacceptable  of  our  captures,  were  alone  left  to  us  as 
trophies  of  the  morning.  By  night  our  army  was  in  New  Market, 
worn  with  fatigue,  and  perplexed  and  mortified  with  the  results 
of  the  day's  operation,  but  growing  cheerful  by  degrees,  and  san- 

fuine  of  "better  luck  the  next  time."  Our  loss  in  men  was  not 
eavy.  In  this  respect  there  is  some  consolation  in  knowing  that 
the  enemy  suffered  by  far  the  heavier.  In  the  morning's  opera- 
tions the  slaughter  of  the  enemy  is  represented  as  having  been 
very  great." 

A  part  of  Sheridan's  infantry  reached  Strasburg,  but  the  main 
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army  bivouacked  in  the  old  camp  alons;  Cedar  Creek.  The  cavalry- 
dashed  throuii;h  Strasburg  to  Fisher's  Hill,  and  there  stopped  the 
victorious  march,  having  pursued  only  three  or  four  miles  beyond 
the  old  camp-ground. 

Early  on  Thursday  morning,  the  20th,  the  cavalry  pushed  out 
toward  Fisher's  Ilill,  Powell,  on  the  left,  joined  in,  gathering  up 
spoils  with  the  rest.  He  had  not  been  materially  engaged  on 
Wednesday.  It  was  found  that  tl^  enemy  had  retreated  during 
the  night  and  the  next  morning  from  Fisher's  Ilill  through  Wood- 
stock to  Mount  Jackson,  twenty-four  miles  south-west  .of  Stras- 
burg, where  he  had  paused  and  intrenched  himself.  The  cavalry 
followed  the  turnpike  up  to  Woodstock,  throwing  out  scouting 
parties  toward  both  sides  of  the  valley,  picking  up  much  material 
of  war  and  many  stragglers.  At  Woodstock,  the  main  pursuit 
was  stopped,  it  being  then  evident  that  the  enemy  had  made  good 
his  hasty  retreat.  A  reconnoissance  beyond  Woodstock  proved,  too, 
that  he  had  gone  to  Mount  Jackson.  The  cavalry  camped  between 
Strasburg  and  Woodstock,  near  Thom's  Brook. 

The  enemy's  force  was  probably  about  20,000  men,  consisting 
chiefly  of  the  divisions  of  Kershaw,  Ramseur,  Gordon,  Pegram, 
and  Wharton,  all  under  command  of  General  Early.  Many  of 
these  troops  were  of  excellent  character,  being  reinforcements  from 
Lee's  veterans,  as  their  vigorous  and  desperate  lighting  and  the 
skill  of  the  officers,  in  the  early  part  of  the  day,  fully  showed. 
His  cavalry  force  was  very  small,  and  went  into  action  dismounted. 
Sheridan's  army  outnumbered  the  enemy,  but,  by  his  maneuver 
and  surprise  of  the  morning,  he  managed  to  present  the  most 
troops  at  the  actual  i:)oint  of  combat,  throwing  himself  first  on  the 
Eighth  Corps,  then  on  the  IsTineteenth,  and  finally  on  the  Sixth. 
When  the  Union  lines  we^re  restored,  and  all  the  troops  were  em- 
ployed, the  enemy  was,  in  his  turn,  severely  defeated.  Sheridan's 
losses  by  capture  up  to  midday  of  the  19th,  were  first  1,300  pris- 
oners, all  of  whom  were  promptly  sent  to  Staunton  by  the  enemy. 
ISText,  24  cannon,  7  from  Crook,  11  from  Emory,  and  6  from  Wright. 
The  enemy's  fire  was  also  very  fatal  to  the  artillery  horses.  Much 
of  the  camp  equipage  of  the  army  fell  into  the  enemy's  hands, 
including  many  tents,  left  standing  with  their  contents,  which  the 
enemy  eagerly  rifled.  Thirty  or  forty  ambulances  and  many  army 
wagons  and  medical  supplies  were  among  the  captures.  The  Fed- 
eral line  had  been  driven  four  miles  to  the  rear,  out  of  a  strong 
position,  but,  on  the  turn  of  the  tide,  they  gained  back  nearly  all 
that  had  been  lost — except  the  prisoners  and  the  small  amount 
destroyed  or  carried  oft'  by  the  enemy — and  captured  still  more 
than  they  had  lost.  The  most  accurate  estimate  gives  our  total 
captures  and  recaptures  as  follows:  1,200  men,  64  officers,  48  can- 
non, 40  caissons,  3  battery-wagons,  398  horses  and  mules,  with 
harness,  65  ambulances,  50  wagons,  15,000  rounds  artillery  ammu- 
nition, 1,580  small  arms,  many  medical  stores,  10  battle-flags,  and 
Bome  smaller  captures  of  stores. 

In  killed  and  wounded,  the  Union  losses  were  more  severe  than 
that  of  the  enemy,  partly  on  account  of  the  prolonged  disaster 
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in  the  morning,  and  partly  because  of  his  precipitate  flight  when 
lie  had  lost  the  day,  and  the  coming  of  nightfall  saved  him  from 
severe  carnage.  In  prisoners,  the  loss  was  very  nearly  equal — 
about  1,300  on  each  side.  Among  the  enemy's  dead  was  General 
Raraseur,  and  Generals  Battle  and  Conner  wounded.  The  rebel 
killed  and  wounded  about  2,000.  The  Union  loss  was  very  large, 
including,  among  the  killed,  General  Bidwell.  Colonel  Tbnrburn, 
commanding  a  division,  Colonel  Lowell,  commanding  a  brigade, 
Colonel  Iligginbotham,  and  Major  Smart.  Among  the  woimded 
were  General  Wright,  Generals  Rickett  and  Grover,  commanding 
divisions,  and  Colonels  Kitchen,  McKenzie,  and  Penrose,  command- 
ing brigades.  Colonels  Tracy,  Campbell,  Hamlin,  and  others  were 
also  wounded.  In  some  brigades,  nearly  every  field  officer  was 
killed,  wounded,  or  captured,  and  the  staff  officers  of  Generals 
Sheridan,  Crook,  Emory,  Grover,  and  other  commanders,  suffered 
severely.  But  the  victory,  though  so  hardly  earned,  proved  de- 
cisive and  glorious. 

General  Grant  fully  understood  the  value  of  this  victory,  and 
ordered  a  salute  of  one  hundred  guns  to  be  fired  by  each  of 
the  armies  surrounding  Petersburg,  in  honor  of  Sheridan's  great 
victory. 

On  the  morning  of  the  9th  of  I^bvember,  Sheridan  broke  camp 
at  Cedar  Creek,  and  moved  his  whole  army  back  to  j^ewtown,  four 
and  a  half  miles  distant  on  the  turnpike,  and  about  nine  miles 
south  of  Winchester. 


CHAPTER    XXXVIII. 

Expedition  of  Admiral  Farrajjut  against  l^Iobilc.  Fleet  enter  Mobile  Bay.  Fijrlil 
with  rebel  Vessels.  The  rebel  ram  Tennessee  surrenders.  Fort  Gaines  and  Fort 
Morgan  surrender.  Expedition  against  Mobile  starts  from  Baton  Rouge  and  ar- 
rives at  I'ascagoula. 

». 

The  grand  contest  in  Mobile  Bay  startled  the  civilized  world 
with  its  results.  It  takes  rank  in  the  calendar  of  naval  engage- 
ments as  one  of  the  greatest  upon  record,  and  stamps  Rear-Ad- 
miral  Farragut  as  the  greatest  naval  captain  in  the  world.  His 
successes  place  him  at  the  head  of  his  profession,  having  won  his 
reputation  by  skill,  courage,  and  hard  fighting. 

The  land  defenses  of  Mobile  consisted  of  three  lines  of  strong 
earth-works,  extending  five  or  six  miles  to  the  rear  of  the  city — 
the  first  on  the  south-east  .side,  and  curved,  stretching  around 
from  near  the  river  to  a  considerable  distance  in  the  rear  of  the 
town;  the  second  line  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  between 
Blakely  and  Mobile.  Isear  the  depot  of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio 
Railroad,  a  little  way  down  the  river,  was  located  Spanish  Battery, 
consisting  of  one  ten-inch  gun  and  three  rifled  thirty-two-pounders. 
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The  third  line  was  north-west  of  the  city,  and  intended  for  defense 
against  an  overkmd  force,  marching  toward  the  city  from  an  in- 
land direction.  Along  the  east  coast  of  Mobile  Bay  were  Pinto's 
Battery,  batteries  Choctaw,  Cedar  Plain,  Grand  Spell,  and  Light- 
house Battery,  each  consisting  of  thirty-two-pound  rifled  cannon, 
mounted  in  earth-works.  The  land  is,  however,  level  and  low,  and 
presents  no  natural  advantages  for  a  defense.  Forts  Morgan  and 
Gaines,  commanding  the  entrance  to  Mobile  Bay,  are  the  tirst  ob- 
stacles that  a  fleet  encounters  in  attempting  to  enter  from  the 
gulf.  Fort  Morgan  is  situated  on  the  south-western  extremity  of 
a  long  spur  of  land,  that  separates  Bon  Secour  Bay  from  the  Mex- 
ican Gulf.  This  commands  the  two  easterly  channels  of  entrance, 
while  the  western  one,  and  Grant's  Pass,  are  immediately  under 
the  guns  of  Fort  Gaines,  a  casemated  fortification.  Between  the 
forts  and  city,  the  channels  were  obstructed  by  lines  of  stout  piles 
driven  in  the  mud,  and  a  sloop  loaded  with  stone  was  stationed 
immediately  in  the  center  of  the  channel  that  runs  through  Dog 
River  Bar,  read}'  to  be  sunk  on  the  passage  of  the  forts.  In  the 
Mobile  River,  considerably  above  the  city,  an  iron-clad  ram  and 
four  wooden  gunboats  were  afloat.  The  iron-clad  ram  Tennessee 
was  destined  by  the  rebels  to  sweep  the  blockading  fleet  from  the 
gulf  She  was,  indeed,  a  most  powerful  vessel,  as  her  action  in  the 
fight  afterward  clearly  demonstrated. 

The  harbor  of  Mobile  is  generally  shallow,  and  it  was  customary 
for  heavy  shipping  to  anchor  just  inside  of  Dauphiue's  Island, 
near  the  entrance  of  the  bay,  and  some  twenty-eight  miles  from 
the  city.  Steamers,  however,  being  more  easily  managed,  were 
admitted  under  the  guidance  of  skillful  pilots,  and  even  sailing 
vessels  of  six  or  seven  hundred  tons  could  approach  the  city. 

Commercially  considered,  Mobile  is  the  natural  entrepot  and 
depot  for  the  great  cotton  and  agricultural  district  drained  by  the 
Alabama,  Tombigbee,  and  Black  Warrior  Rivers  and  their  tribu- 
taries, and  the  country  traversed  by  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad, 
including  a  great  part  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi,  and  a  part  of 
South-eastern  Georgia.  Before  the  war  broke  out  Mobile  ranked 
as  the  third  exporting  city  of  the  United  States,  New  York  and 
New  Orleans  only  taking  precedence.  The  valley  of  Alabama  is 
one  of  the  most  fertile  regions  of  North  America,  and  the  mineral 
resources  of  the  state  include  vast  beds  of  iron  ore,  bituminous 
coal,  gold,  manganese,  marble,  galena,  limestone,  and  ochres. 

On  the  12th  of  July,  the  following  spirited  order  was  issued  to 
the  commanders  of  vessels : 

United  States  Flag-ship  Hartford,  \ 
Off  Mobile  Bay,  July  12,  1864.     j 
General  Order  Ko.  10.] 

Strip  your  vessels  and  prepare  for  the  conflict.  Send  down  all  your  su- 
perfluous spars  and  rigging,  trice  up  or  remove  the  whiskers,  put  up  the 
splinter  nets  on  the  starboard  side,  and  barricade  the  wheel  and  steersmen 
with  sails  and  hammock.  Lay  chains  or  sandbags  on  the  deck  over  the 
machinery,  to  resist  a  plunging  fire.     Hang  the  sheet-chains  over  the  side, 
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or  make  any  arrangement  for  security  that  your  ingenuity  may  suggest. 
Land  your  starboard  boats,  or  lower  and  tow  them  on  the  port  side,  and 
lower  the  port  boats  down  to  the  water's  edge.  Place  a  leadsman  and  the 
pilot  in  the  port-quarter  boat,  or  the  one  most  convenient  to  the  com- 
mander. 

The  vessels  will  run  past  the  forts  in  couples,  lashed  side  by  side,  as  here- 
inafter designated.  The  flag-ship  will  lead  and  steer  from  Sand  Island,  N. 
by  E.  by  compass,  until  abreast  of  Fort  Morgan;  then  N.  W.  half  N.  until 
past  the  Middle  Ground,  then  N.  by  W.,  and  the  others,  as  designated  in  the 
drawing,  will  follow  in  due  order,  until  ordered  to  anchor;  but  the  bow  and 
quarter  line  must  be  preserved,  to  give  the  chase  guns  a  fair  range ;  and 
each  vessel  must  be  kept  astern  of  the  broadside  of  the  next  ahead ;  each 
vessel  will  keep  a  very  little  on  the  starboard  quarter  of  his  next  ahead, 
and,  when  abreast  of  the  fort,  will  keep  directly  astern,  and  as  we  pass  the 
fort  will  take  the  same  distance  on  the  port-quarter  of  the  next  ahead,  to  en- 
able the  stern  guns  to  fire  clear  of  the  next  vessel  astern. 

It  will  be  the  object  of  the  Admiral  to  get  as  close  to  the  fort  as  possible 
before  opening  fire;  the  ships,  however,  will  open  fire  the  moment  the 
enemy  opens  upon  us,  with  their  chase  and  other  guns,  as  fast  as  they  can  be 
brought  to  bear.  Use  short  fuses  for  the  shell  and  shrapnel,  and  as  soon  as 
within  three  or  four  hundred  yards  give  them  grape.  .  It  is  understood  that 
heretofore  we  have  fired  too  high,  but  with  grape-shot  it  is  necessary  to  ele- 
vate a  little  above  the  object,  as  grape  will  dribble  from  the  muzzle  of  the 
gun. 

If  one  or  more  of  the  vessels  be  disabled,  their  partners  must  carry  them 
through,  if  possible  ;  but  if  they  can  not,  then  the  next  astern  must  render 
the  required  assistance.  But,  as  the  Admiral  contemplates  moving  with  the 
flood-tide,  it  will  only  require  sufficient  power  to  keep  the  crippled  vessels  in 
the  channel. 

Vessels  that  can  must  place  guns  upon  the  poop  and  top-gallant  forecas- 
tle, and  in  the  top  on  the  starboard  side.  Should  the  enemy  fire  grape, 
they  will  remove  the  men  from  the  top-gallant  forecastle  and  poop  to  the 
guns  below,  until  out  of  grape  range. 

The  howitzers  must  keep  up  a  constant  fire  from  the  time  they  can  reach 
with  shrapnel  until  out  of  range. 

'  D.  G.  Farragut, 

Rear-Admiral  Commanding  W.  G.  B.  Squadron. 

No  better  description  of  this  great  contest  can  be  given  than 
that  written  by  the  gallant  Admiral  himself,  in  his  report  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  given  as  follows : 

United  States  Flag-ship  Hartford,  ) 
Mobile  Bay,  August  12,  1864.      J 

Sir;  *  *  *  Notwithstanding  the  loss  of  life,  particularly  on  this 
ship,  and  the  terrible  disaster  to  the  Tecumseh,  the  result  of  the  fight  was 
a  glorious  victory;  and  I  have  reason  to  feel  proud  of  the  oflicers,  seamen, 
and  marines  of  the  squadron  under  my  command,  for  it  has  never  fallen 
to  the  lot  of  an  officer  to  be  thus  situated  and  thus  sustained^  Regular 
discipline  will  bring  men  to  any  amount  of  endurance,  but  there  is  a  natural 
fear  of  hidden  dangers,  particularly  when  so  awfully  destructive  of  human 
life  as  the  torpedo,  which  requires  more  than  discipline  to  overcome. 

Preliminary  to  a  report  of  the  action  of  the  5th,  I  desire  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  Department  to  the  previous  steps  taken  in  consultation 
with  Generals  Canby  and  Granger,  on  the  8th  of  July.     I  had  an  inter- 
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view  with  these  officers  on  board  the  Hartford,  on  the  subject  of  an  attack 
upon  Forts  Morgan  and  Gaines,  at  which  it  was  agreed  that  General  Canby 
would  send  all  the  troops  he  could  spare  to  co-operate  with  the  fleet.  Cir- 
cumstances soon  obliged  General  Canby  to  inform  me  that  he  could  not  dis- 
patch a  sufficient  number  to  invest  both  forts,  and  in  reply,  I  suggested 
that  Gaines  should  be  the  first  invested,  engaging  to  have  a  force  in  the 
sound  ready  to  protect  the  landing  of  the  army  on  Dauphin  Island,  in  the 
rear  of  that  fort,  and  I  assigned  Lieutenant-Commander  De  Kraflft,  of  tlw 
Gonemaugh,  to  that  duty. 

On  the  1st  instant,  General  Granger  visited  me  again  on  the  Hartford. 
In  the  mean  time  the  Tecumseh  had  arrived  at  Pensacola,  and  Captatti 
Craven  informed  me  tnat  he  would  be  ready  in  four  dfl,ys  for  any  service. 
We,  therefore,  fixed  upon  the  4th  of  August  as  the  day  for  the  landing 
of  the  troops  and  my  entrance  into  the  bay,  but  owing  to  delays  mentioned 
in  Captain  Jenkins's  communication  to  me,  the  Tecumseh  was  not  ready. 
General  Granger,  however,  to  my  mortification,  was  up  to  the  time,  and 
the  troops  actually  landed  on  Dauphin  Island. 

As  subsequent  events  proved,  the  delay  turned  to  our  advantage,  as  the 
rebels  were  busily  engaged  during  the  4th  in  throwing  troops  and  supplies 
into  Fort  Gaines,  all  of  which  were  captured  a  few  days  afterward.  The 
Tecumseh  arrived  on  the  evening  of  the  4th,  and  every  thing  being  pro- 
pitious, I  proceeded  to  the  attack  on  the  following  morning.  As  mentioned 
in  my  previous  dispatch,  the  vessels  outside  the  bar  which  were  designed 
to  participate  in  the  engagement,  were  all  under  way  by  40  minutes  past 
5  in  the  morning,  in  the  following  order,  two  abreast  and  lashed  together: 

Brooklyn,  Captain  James  Alden,  with  the  Octorara,  Lieutenant-Com- 
mander C.  H.  Green,  on  the  port  side. 

Hartford,  Captain  Percival  Drayton,  with  the  Metacomct,  Lieutenant- 
Commander  J.  E.  Jouett. 

Richmond,  Captain  T.  A.  Jenkins,  with  the  Port  Royal,  Lieutenant- 
Commander  B.  Gherardi. 

Lackawanna,  Captain  J.  B.  Marchand,  with  the  Seminole,  Commander 
E.  Donaldson. 

Monongahela,  Commander  J.  H.  Strong,  with  the  Kennebec,  Lieutenant- 
Commander  W.  P.  McCann. 

Orisipee,  Commander  W.  E.  Le  Roy,  with  the  Itasca,  Lieutenant-Com- 
mander George  Brown. 

Oneida,  Commander  J.  R.  M.  Mullany,  with  the  Galena,  Lieutenant- 
Commander  C.  H.  Wells. 

The  iron-clads  Tecumseh,  Commander  T.  A.  M.  Craven,  the  3Ianhattan, 
Commander  J.  W.  A.  Nicholson,  the  Winnebago,  Commander  T.  H.  Stevena, 
and  the  Chickasaw,  Lieutenant-Commander  T.  H.  Perkins,  were  already 
ahead  inside  the  bar,  and  had  been  ordered  to  take  up  their  positions  on 
the  starboard  side  of  the  wooden  ships,  or  between  them  and  Fort  Morgan, 
for  the  double  purpose  of  keeping  down  the  fire  from  the  water  battery 
and  the  parapet  guns  of  the  fort,  as  well  as  to  attack  the  ram  Tennessee 
as  soon  as  the  fort  was  passed.  It  was  only  at  the  urgent  request  of  the 
captains  and  commanding  officers  that  I  yielded  to  the  Brooklyn  being  the 
leading  ship  of  the  line,  as  she  had  four  chase  guns  and  an  ingenious  ar- 
rangement for  picking  up  torpedoes,  and  because,  in  their  judgment,  the 
flag-ship  ought  not  to  be  too  much  exposed.  This  I  believe  to  be  an  errorj 
for  apart  from  the  fact  that  exposure  is  one  of  the  penalties  of  rank  in  the 
Navy,  it  will  always  be  the  aim  of  the  enemy  tjo  destroy  the  flag-ship,  and, 
as  will  appear  in  the  sequel,  such  attempt  was  very  persistently  made,  but 
Providence  did  not  permit  it  to  be  successful. 
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The  attacking  fleet  steamed  steadily  up  tte  main  ship  channel,  the 
Tecumseh  firing  the  first  shot  at  6:47.  At  6  minutes  past  7  the  fort  opened 
upon  us,  and  was  replied  to  by  a  gun  from  the  Brooklyn,  and  immediately 
after  the  action  became  general.  It  was  soon  apparent  that  there  was  some 
difficulty  ahead.  The  Brooklyn,  for  some  cause  which  I  did  not  then  clearly 
understand,  but  which  has  since  been  explained  by  Captain  Alden  in  his  re- 
port, arrested  the  advance  of  the  whole  fleet,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the 
guns  of  the  fort  were  playing  with  great  efi'ect  upon  that  vessel  and  the 
Hartford.  A  moment  after  I  saw  the  Tecumseh,  struck  by  a  torpedo,  dis- 
appear almost  instantaneously  beneath  the  waves,  carrying  with  her  her 
gallant  commander  and  nearly  all  her  crew.  I  determined  at  once,  as  I  had 
origrnally  intended,  to  take  the.  lead,  and  after  ordering  the  Manhattan  to 
send  a  boat  to  save,  if  possible,  any  of  the  perishing  crew,  I  dashed  ahead 
with  the  Hartford,  and  the  ships  followed  on,  their  officers  believing  that 
they  were  going  to  a  noble  death  with  their  Commander-in-chief.  I  steamed 
through  between  the  buoys  where  the  torpedoes  were  supposed  to  have  been 
sunk.  These  buoys  had  been  previously  examined  by  my  Flag-Lieutenant, 
J.  Crittenden  Watson,  in  several  nightly  reconnoissances.  Though  he  had 
not  been  able  to  discover  the  sunken  torpedoes,  yet  we  had  been  assured  by 
refugees,  deserters,  and  others,  of  their  existence,  but  believing  that  from 
their  having  been  sometime  in  the  water  they  were  probably  innocuous,  I 
determined  to  take  the  chance  of  their  explosion. 

From  the  moment  I  turned  to  the  north-westward,  to  clear  the  middle 
ground,  we  were  enabled  to  keep  such  a  broadside  fire  upon  the  batteries  of 
Fort  Morgan  that  their  guns  did  us  comparatively  little  injury.  Just  after 
we  passed  the  fort,  which  was  about  10  minutes  before  8  o'clock,  the  ram 
Tennessee  dashed  out  at  this  ship,  as  had  been  expected,  and  in  anticipation 
of  which  I  had  ordered  the  monitors  on  our  starboard  side.  I  took  no 
further  notice  of  her  than  to  return  her  fire.  The  rebel  gunboats  Morgan, 
Gaines,  and  Selma  were  ahead,  and  the  latter  particularly  annoyed  us  with 
a  raking  fire,  which  our  guns  could  not  return.  At  2  minutes  after  8  o'clock 
I  ordered  the  Metacomet  to  cast  off"  and  go  in  pursuit  of  the  iSelma.  Captain 
Jouett  was  after  her  in  a  moment,  and  in  an  hour's  time  had  her  as  a  prize. 
She  was  commanded  by  P.  N.  Murphy,  formerly  of  the  United  States  Navy. 
He  was  wounded  in  the  wrist;  his  executive  officer,  Lieutenant  Comstock, 
and  eight  of  the  crew  killed,  and  seven  or  eight  wounded.  Lieutenant- 
Commander  Jouett's  conduct  during  the  whole  afl'air  commands  my  warmest 
commendations.  The  Morgan  and  Gaines  succeeded  in  escaping,  under  the 
protection  of  the  guns  of  Fort  Morgan,  which  would  have  been  prevented 
had  the  other  gunboats  been  as  prompt  in  their  movements  as  the  Meta- 
comet. The  want  of  pilots,  however,  I  believe,  was  the  principal  difficulty. 
The  Gaines  was  so  injured  by  our  fire  that  she  had  to  be  run  ashore,  where 
she  was  subsequently  destroyed,  but  the  Morgan  escaped  to  Mobile  during 
the  night,  though  she  was  chased  and  fired  upon  by  our  cruisers. 

Having  passed  the  forts  and  dispersed  the  enemy's  gunboats,  I  had  ordered 
most  of  the  vessels  to  anchor,  when  I  perceived  the  ram  Tennessee  standing 
up  for  this  ship;  this  was  at  45  minutes  past  8.  I  was  not  long  in  compre- 
hending his  intentions  to  be  the  destruction  of  the  flag-ship.  The  monitors 
and  such  of  the  wooden  vessels  as  I  thought  best  adapted  for  the  purpose, 
were  immediately  ordered  to  attack  the  ram,  not  only  with  their  guns,  but 
bows  on  at  full  speed.  And  then  began  one  of  the  fiercest  naval  combats 
on  record.  The  Monongahela,  Commander  Strong,  was  the  first  vessel  that 
struck  her,  and  in  doing  so  carried  away  his  own  iron  prow,  together  with 
the  cut-water,  without  apparently  doing  his  adversary  much  injury.  The 
Lackawanna,  Captain  Marchand,  was  the  next  vessel  to  strike  her,  which 
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Blie  did  at  full  speed,  but  though  her  stern  was  cut  and  crushed  to  the  plank 
ends  for  the  distance  of  three  feet  above  the  water's  edge  to  five  feet  below, 
the  only  perceptible  effect  on  the  ram  was  to  give  her  a  heavy  lift.  The 
Hartford  was  the  third  vessel  which  struck  her;  but  as  the  Tennessee  quickly 
shifted  her  helm,  the  blow  was  a  glancing  one,  and  as  she  rasped  along  our 
side  we  poured  our  whole  port  broadside  of  nine-inch  solid  shot  within  ten 
feet  of  her  casemate.  The  monitors  worked  slowly,  but  delivered  their  fire 
as  opportunity  offered.  The  Chickasaw  succeeded  in  getting  under  her 
stern,  and  a  fifteen-inch  shot  from  the  Manhattan  broke  through  her  iron 
plating  and  heavy  wooden  backing,  though  the  missile  itself  did  not  enter 
the  vessel. 

Immediately  after  the  collision  with  the  fl^g-ship,  I  directed  Captain 
Drayton  to  bear  down  for  the  ram  again.  He  was  doing  so  at  full  speed, 
when,  unfortunately,  the  Lackawanna  ran  into  the  Hartford,  just  forward 
of  the  mizzen-mast,  cutting  her  down  to  within  two  feet  of  the  water's  edge. 
We  soon  got  clear  again,  however,  and  were  fast  approaching  our  adversary, 
when  she  struck  her  colors  and  run  up  the  white  flag.  She  was  at  this  time 
sore  beset;  the  Chickasaw  was  pounding  away  at  her  stern,  the  Ossipee  was 
approaching  her  at  full  speed,  and  the  Monongahela,  Lackawanna,  and  this 
ship  were  bearing  down  upon  her,  determined  upon  her  destruction.  Her 
smoke-stack  had  been  shot  away,  her  steering-chains  were  gone,  compelling  a 
resort  to  her  relieving  tackles,  and  several  of  the  port-shutters  were  jammed. 
Indeed,  from  the  time  the  Hartford  struck  her  until  her  surrender,  she 
never  fired  a  gun.  As  the  Ossipee,  Commander  Le  Roy,  was  about  to  strike 
her,  she  hoisted  the  white  flag,  and  that  vessel  immediately  stopped  her 
engine,  though  not  in  time  to  avoid  a  glancing  blow.  During  the  contest 
with  the  rebel  gunboats  and  the  ram  Tennessee,  and  which  terminated  by 
her  surrender,  at  10  o'clock,  we  lost  many  more  men  than  from  the  fire  of 
the  batteries  of  Fort  Morgan.  Admiral  Buchanan  was  wounded  in  the  leg; 
two  or  three  of  his  men  were  killed,  and  five  or  six  wounded.  Commander 
Johnston,  formerly  of  the  United  States  Navy,  was  in  command  of  the  Ten- 
nessee, and  came  on  board  of  the  flag-ship  to  surrender  his  sword  and  that 
of  Admiral  Buchanan.  The  Surgeon,  Dr.  Conrad,  came  with  him,  stated 
the  condition  of  the  Admiral,  and  wished  to  know  what  was  to  be  done  with 
him.  Fleet  Surgeon  Palmer,,  who  was  on  board  the  Hartford  during  the 
action,  commiserating  the  sufferings  of  the  wounded,  suggested  that  those 
of  both  sides  be  sent  to  Pensacola,  where  they  could  be  properly  cared  for. 
I,  therefore,  addressed  a  note  to  Brigadier-General  R.  L.  Page,  commanding 
Fort  Morgan,  informing  him  that  Admiral  Buchanan  and  others  of  the 
Tennessee  had  been  wounded,  and  desiring  to  know  whether  he  would  per- 
mit one  of  our  vessels,  under  a  flag  of  truce,  to  convey  them,  with  or  with- 
out our  men  wounded  to  Pensacola,  on  the  understanding  that  the  vessel 
should  take  out  none  but  the  wounded,  and  bring  nothing  back  that  she  did 
not  take  out.  This  was  acceded  to  by  General  Page,  and  the  Metacomet 
proceeded  on  this  mission  of  humanity. 

As  I  had  an  elevated  position  in  the  main  rigging,  near  the  top,  I  was 
able  to  overlook  not  only  the  deck  of  the  Hartford,  but  the  other  vessels  of 
the  fleet.  I  witnessed  the  terrible  effects  of  the  enemy's  shot,  and  the  good 
conduct  of  the  men  at  their  guns;  and,  although,  no  doubt,  their  hearts 
sickened,  as  mine  did,  when  their  shipmates  were  struck  down  beside  them, 
yet  there  was  not  a  moment's  hesitation  to  lay  their  comrades  aside  and 
spring  again  to  their  deadly  work.  Our  little  consort,  the  Metacomet,  was 
also  under  my  immediate  eye  during  the  whole  action,  up  to  the  moment  I 
ordered  her  to  cast  off  in  pursuit  of  the  Selma.  The  coolness  and  prompt- 
ness of  Lieutenant-Commander  Jouett  throughout  merit  high  praise  j  his 
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whole  conduct  was  wortny  of  his  reputation.  In  this  connection,  I  must 
not  omit  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Department  to  the  conduct  of  Acting 
Ensign  Henry  C.  Nields,  of  the  Metacomet,  who  had  charge  of  the  boat 
sent  from  that  vessel  when  the  Tecumseh  sunk.  He  took  her  in  under  one 
of  the  most  galling  fires  I  ever  saw,  and  succeeded  in  rescuing  from  death 
ten  of  her  crew  within  six  hundred  yards  of  the  fort.  I  would  respectfully 
recommend  his  advancement.  The  commanding  ofiicers  of  all  the  vessels  who 
took  part  in  the  action,  deserve  my  warmest  commendations,  not  only  for 
the  untiring  zeal  with  which  they  had  prepared  their  ships  for  the  contest, 
but  for  their  skill  and  daring  in  carrying  out  my  orders  during  the  engage- 
ment. With  the  exception  of  the  momentary  arrest  of  the  fleet,  when  the 
Hartford  passed  ahead,  and  to  which  I  have  already  adverted,  the  order  of 
the  battle  was  preserved,  and  the  ships  fallowed  each  other  in  close  order 
past  the  batteries  of  Fort  Morgan,  and  in  comparative  safety,  too,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Oiieida.  Her  boilers  were  penetrated  by  a  shot  from  the 
fort,  which  completely  disabled  her,  but  her  consort,  the  Galena,  firmly 
fastened  to  her  side,  brought  her  safely  through,  showing  clearly  the  wis- 
dom of  the  precaution  of  carrying  the  vessels  in  two  abreast.  Commander 
Mullany,  who  had  solicited  eagerly  to  t-ake  part  in  the  action,  was  severely 
wounded,  losing  his  left  arm.  In  the  encounter  with  the  ram,  the  com- 
manding officers  obeyed  with  alacrity  the  order  to  run  her  down,  and  with- 
out hesitation  exposed  their  ships  to  destruction  to  destroy  the  enemy.  Our 
iron-clads,  from  their  slow  speed  and  bad  steering,  had  some  difiiculty  in 
getting  into  and  maintaining  their  position  in  line  as  we  passed  the  fort,  and 
in  the  subsequent  encounter  with  the  Tennessee  from  the  same  cause,  were 
not  so  efiective  as  could  have  been  desired;  but  I  can  not  give  too  much 
praise  to  Lieutenant-Commander  Perkins,  who,  though  ho  had  orders  from 
the  Department  to  return  North,  volunteered  to  take  command  of  the  Chick- 
asaw, and  did  his  duty  nobly. 

The  Winnebago  was  commanded  by  Commander  T.  II.  Stevens,  who  vol- 
tinteered  for  that  position.  His  vessel  steers  very  badly,  and  neither  of  his 
turrets  will  work,  which  compelled  him  to  turn  his  vessel  every  time  to  get 
a  shot,  so  that  he  could  not  fire  very  often,  but  he  did  the  best  under  the 
circumstances. 

The  Manhattan  appeared  to  work  well,  though  she  moved  slowly.  Com- 
mander Nicholson  delivered  his  fire  deliberately,  and,  as  before  stated,  with 
one  of  his  fil'teen-inch  shot,  broke  through  the  armor  of  the  Tennessee, 
with  its  wooden  backing,  though  the  shot  itself  did  not  enter  the  vessel. 
No  other  shot  broke  through  her  armor,  though  many  of  her  plates  were 
started,  and  several  of  her  port-shutters  jammed  by  the  fire  from  the  dif- 
ferent ships. 

The  Hartford,  my  flag-ship,  was  commanded  by  Captain  Percival  Dray- 
ton, who  exhibited  throughout  that  coolness  and  ability,  for  which  he  has 
been  long  knoWn  to  his  brother  oflBcers.  But  I  must  speak  of  that  ofiBcers 
in  a  double  capacity.  He  is  the  Fleet  Captain  of  my  squadron,  and  one  of 
more  determined  energy,  untiring  devotion  to  duty,  and  zeal  for  the  service, 
tempered  by  great  calmness,  I  do  not  think  adorns  any  navy. 

Lieutenant  J.  Crittenden  Watson,  my  Fleet  Lieutenant,  has  been  brought 
to  your  notice  in  former  dispatches.  During  the  action  he  was  on  the  poop 
attending  to  the  signals,  and  performed  his  duties  as  might  be  expected — 
thoroughly.  My  Secretary,  Mr.  McKinlcy,  and  Acting  Ensign,  R.  H. 
Brownell,  were  also  on  the  poop,  the  latter  taking  notes  of  the  action,  a 
duty  which  he  performed  with  coolness  and  accuracy. 

Two  other  Acting  Ensigns  of  my  staff  (Mr.  Bogart  and  Mr.  Hegin- 
botham)  were  on  duty  in  the  powder  division,  and,  as  the  reports  will  show, 
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exhibited  zeal  and  ability.  The  latter,  I  regret  to  say,  was  severely  ■wounded 
by  a  raking  shot  from  the  Tennessee,  when  we  collided  with  that  vessel,  and 
died  a  few  hours  after. 

Lieutenant  A.  R.  Yates,  of  the  Augusta,  acted  as  an  additional  aid  to 
me  on  board  the  Hartford,  and  was  very  efficient  in  the  transmission  of 
orders.  1  have  given  him  the  command,  temporarily,  of  the  captured 
steamer  Selma. 

The  last  of  my  staff,  and  to  whom  I  would  call  the  notice  of  the  Depart- 
ment, is  not  the  least  in  importance.  I  mean  Pilot  Martin  Freeman.  He 
has  been  my  great  reliance  in  all  difficulties  in  his  line  of  duty.  During 
the  action  he  was  iu  the  main-top,  piloting  the  ships  into  the  bay.  He  was 
cool  and  brave  throughout,  never  losing  his  self-possession. 

I  have  already  mentioned  Lieutenant-Commander  Perkins,  of  the  Chick- 
asaw, and  Lieutenant  Yates,  of  the  Augusta.  Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenant 
William  Hamilton,  late  commanding  officer  of  the  x4LUgusta  Dinsmore,  had 
been  invalided  by  the  medical  survey,  but  he  eagerly  offered  his  services  on 
board  the  iron-clad  Chickasaw,  having  had  much  experience  in  our  monitors. 

Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenant  P.  Giraud,  another  experienced  officer  in 
iron-clads,  asked  to  go  in  one  of  these  vessels,  but  as  they  were  all  well 
supplied  with  officers,  I  permitted  him  to  go  on  the  Ossipee,  under  Com- 
mander Le  Roy.  After  the  action,  he  was  given  temporary  charge  of  the 
ram  Tennessee. 

Before  closing  this  report,  there  is  one  other  officer  of  my  squadron  of 
whom  I  feel  bound  to  speak — Captain  T.  A,  Jenkins,  of  the  Richmond,  who 
was  formerly  my  Chief  of  Staff — not  because  of  his  having  held  that  posi- 
tion, but  because  he  never  forgets  to  do  his  duty  to  the  G-overnment,  and 
takes  bow  the  same  interest  in  the  fleet  as  when  he  stood  in  that  relation  to 
me.  He  is  also  the  commanding  officer  of  the  2d  division  of  my  squad- 
ron, and,  as  such,  has  shown  ability  and  the  most  untiring  zeal.  He  car- 
ries out  the  spirit  of  one  of  Lord  Collingwood's  best  sayings:  "Not  to  be 
afraid  of  doing  too  much;  those  who  are,  seldom  do  as  much  as  they 
ought."  The  gallant  Craven  told  me  only  the  night  before  the  action  in 
which  he  lost  his  life:  "I  regret.  Admiral,  that  I  have  detained  you,  but 
had  it  not  been  for  Captain  Jenkins,  God  knows  when  I  should  have  been 
here.     When  your  order  came,  I  had  not  received  an  ounce  of  coal." 

I  feel  that  I  should  not  be  doing  my  duty,  did  I  not  call  the  attention 
of  the  Department  to  an  officer  who  has  performed  all  his  various  duties 
with  so  much  zeal  and  fidelity. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

D.  G.  Farragut, 
Rear -Admiral,  Commanding  West  Gulf  Squadron. 

On  the  night  of  tlie  5th,  Lieutenant- Colonel  "Williams,  com- 
manding Fort  Powell,  evacuated  and  blew  up  the  fort,  leaving 
his  guns  and  a  number  of  covered  barges,  which  were  taken  pos- 
session of  by  the  fleet. 

The  bombardment  of  Forts  Gaines  and  Morgan  continued  until 
the  morning  of  the  7th,  when  Colonel  C.  D.  Anderson,  command- 
ing Fort  Gaines,  proposed  to  surrender,  and  the  bombardment 
ceased.  The  surrender  was  made  under  the  following  terms: 
1.  The  unconditional  surrender  of  yourself  and  the  garrison  at 
Fort  Gaines,  with  all  the  public  property  within  its  limits.  2.  The 
treatment  which  is  in  conformity  with  the  custom  of  the  most 
civilized  nations  toward  prisoners  of  war.     3.  Private  property, 
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witli  the  exception  of  arms,  will  be  respected.  At  7  A.  M,,  Au- 
gust 8,  the  Stars  and  Stripes  were  unfurled  from  the  battle- 
ments. 

The  bombardment  of  Fort  Morgan  was  continued  almost  without 
intermission.  The  fort  was  provisioned  for  a  siege  of  six  months, 
and  was  as  yet  not  much  harmed,  but  flesh  and  blood  could  not 
endure  the  continuous  shelling  those  in  the  fort  experienced, 
attacked  as  they  were  from  the  land  side  by  Get^eral  Granger,  and 
on  the  sea  side  by  the  fleet.  The  fort  was  wholly  cut  oft'  from 
succor,  and  its  reduction  was  only  a  matter  of  time.  General 
Page,  seeing  the  hopelessness  of  his  situation,  on  the  23d  proposed 
to  surrender  the  fort  and  garrison,  and  entered  into  correspond- 
ence with  the  Federal  commanders  for  that  purpose.  The  only 
terms  given  were  those  given  to  Fort  Gaines.  During  the  ar- 
rangement of  preliminaries,  and  after  the  white  flag  had  been  dis- 
played in  token  of  surrender,  the  garrison  was  employed  in  spiking 
the  guns,  injuring  the  gun-carriages,  and  destroying  arms,  ammu- 
nition, provisions,  etc.  In  the  language  of  Admiral  Farragut,  in 
his  report  of  the  surrender,  "  General  Page  and  his  oflicers,  with 
a  childish  spite,  destroyed  the  guns  which  they  said  they  would 
defend  to  the  last,  but  which  they  never  defended  at  all,  and  threw 
away  or  broke  those  weapons  which  they  had  not  the  manliness 
to  use  against  their  enemies ;  for  Fort  Morgan  never  fired  a  gun 
after  the  commencement  of  the  bombardment,  and  the  advance 
pickets  of  our  army  were  actually  on  its  glacis." 

With  the  fort  there  were  captured  about  six  hundred  prisoners, 
sixty  pieces  of  artillery,  and  a  large  quantity  of  material.  In  the 
twelve  hours  preceding  the  surrender,  about  3,000  shells  were 
thrown  into  the  fort.  The  citadel  and  barracks  were  entirely 
destroyed,  and  the  works  generally  much  injured.  The  losses  in 
the  army  were  one  man  killed  and  seven  wounded.  The  loss  of 
the  fleet  in  these  conflicts  was  fifty-two  men  killed  and  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy  wounded. 

For  several  months  operations  against  Mobile  dwindled  into 
unimportant  skirmishes,  the  imperious  demands  for  men  in  other 
quarters  making  it  necessary  to  abandon  all  direct  attacks  upon 
the  city.  The  harbor  being  in  possession  of  the  Federal  fleet  and 
army,  the  capture  of  the  city  was  not  deemed  a  matter  of  much 
moment.  Indeed,  it  was  thought  most  desirable  not  to  take  it, 
but  by  continually  menacing  it,  to  hold  the  fifteen  thousand  rebel 
troops  there,  and  prevent  them  doing  harm  elsewhere. 
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CHAPTER   XXXIX. 

Investment  of  Richmond.  Butler  lands  at  City  Point.  Kautz's  Raid.  Fighting  be- 
tween Richmond  and  Petersburg.  Kautz's  Second  Raid.  Attempts  and  failures  to 
capture  Petersburg  by  surprise.  Grant  crosses  the  James.  Night  attack  on  Peters- 
burg. Butler  taps  railroad  between  Richmond  and  Petersburg.  Unsuccessful 
assaults  on  Petersburg.  Rebels  attack  along  the  entire  line.  Losses.  Attempt  to 
possess  the  Weldon  Railroad  defeated  by  rebel  General  Hill.  Butler  occupies  Deep 
Bo.tom.  Wilson's  and  Kautz's  Raid  destroy  railroads.  Operations  near  Deep  Bot- 
tom. Explosion  of  Mine  at  Petersburg.  Battle  of  Deep  Run.  Fifth  Corps  occupies 
"Weldon  Railroad.  Battle  of  Ream's  Station.  Capture  of  Fort  Morris.  Storming 
of  New  Market  Heights.  Battle  at  Peeble's  Farm.  Terry  within  two  miles  of  Rich- 
mond. More  fighting  north  of  the  James.  Terry  and  Kautz  make  a  reconnoissance 
it  force.  Movements  and  fighting  of  Army  of  the  James.  Heavy  fighting  near 
Hatcher's  Run.     Raid  on  Weldon  Railroad. 

In  order  to  give  the  reader  a  clear  idea  of  the  movements  which 
ircmediately  preceded  the  investment  of  Richmond,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  recapitulate,  to  some  extent,  the  movements  of  Gen- 
eral Butler's  troops  before  they  were  joined  by  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac. 

/'  .  ..t  the  1st  of  May,  1864,.  General  Butler  concentrated  his 
fjrces,  consisting  of  the  Eighteenth  Corps,  commanded  by  General 
W.  F.  Smith,  and  the  Tenth  Corps,  commanded  by  General  Q.  A. 
€rillmore,  at  Gloucester  and  Yorktown,  apparently  threatening  to 
move  upon  Richmond  upon  the  old  track  of  General  McClellan. 
To  give  color  to  this  view,  a  cavalry  force,  eighteen  hundred 
strong,  was  sent  to  West  Point,  at  the  head  of  the  river,  but  with 
the  real  design  of  marching  across  the  country  and  joining  the 
main  body  when  it  should  gain  a  foothold  on  the  James  River. 

On  the  4th  of  May  Butler  embarked  his  forces  on  transports, 
but  did  not  move  until  after  dark,  when  he  went  rapidly  down 
the  York  and  up  the  James,  unobserved  by  the  enemy.  Leaving 
one  brigade  of  colored  troops  at  Wilson's  Wharf,  under  General 
Wild,  two  regiments  at  Fort  Powhatan,  and  Hink's  division  at 
City  Point,  he  landed  the  main  body  at  Bermuda  Hundred. 

When  he  was  ready  to  start  from  Yorktown,  he  had  also  sent 
General  Kautz,  with  a  cavalry  force,  to  operate  on  the  railroads 
south  of  Petersburg  and  Richmond.  The  latter  forced  the  Black- 
water  River,  burned  the  railroad  bridge  at  Stony  Creek,  below 
Petersburg,  and  joined  Butler  on  the  8th  of  May,  at  Bermuda 
Hundred.  The  day  previous,  on  the  7th,  General  Brooks,  with 
five  brigades,  was  sent  to  destroy  the  railroad  between  Richmond 
and  Petersburg.  After  considerable  fighting,  this  force  succeeded 
in  destroying  a  railroad  bridge  about  seven  miles  north  of  Peters- 
burg, and  tearing  up  a  portion  of  the  track ;  but  the  enemy,  saga- 
cious and  rapid,  and  now  thoroughly  alive  to  the  condition  of 
things,  sent  a  heavy  force,  and  General  Brooks  was  compelled  to 
retire.    Little  had  been  gained.    Again  a  day  intervened,  and  on 
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the  9th  Butler  dispatched  three  diyisions  of  the  Tenth  Army 
Corps,  and  two  of  the  Eighteenth,  for  a  more  thorough  destruc- 
tion of  the  railroad.  This  force  was  successful  in  destroying  the 
track,  but  after  a  night  battle,  in  which  they  suflered  terribly,  they 
were  compelled  to  fall  back  to  their  original  position.  On  the 
morning  of  the  12th  Smith  and  Gillmore  again  moved  forward, 
advancing  their  corps  to  the  railroad  and  northward — Gillmore 
toward  Chester  Station,  and  Smith  by  the  right,  along  the  river 
bank,  toward  Drury's  131uft'  and  Fort  Darling.  Crossing  the  rail- 
road, Gillmore  advanced  toward  Chesterfield  Court-house,  and  then 
diverging  to  the  right,  joined  Smith,  against  whom  it  was  evident 
the  enemy  was  now  massing  his  troops.  Still  advancing,  they  en- 
countered an  outer  line  of  intrenchments,  running  across  the  rail- 
road to  the  river. 

On  the  evening  of  the  13th  and  the  morning  of  the  14th,  Gill- 
more carried  the  first  line  in  his  front  with  comparatively  small 
loss,  and  General  Smith  the  first  line  on  the  right,  and  the  enemy 
retired  to  his  second  and  stronger  line. 

On  the  morning  of  the  16th,  General  Beauregard,  who  had  taken 
command  of  the  forces  and  country  south  and  east  of  Richmonl, 
against  Butler,  made,  under  coVer  of  a  thick  fog,  a  violent  on- 
slaught on  Smith's  advanced  troops.  First  attacking  the  extreme 
right,  held  by  lleckman's  brigade,  Weitzel's  division,  Eigh^'^'pntk 
Corps,  he  drove  it  back,  and  captured  its  commander.  ..xuving 
by  the  turnpike,  another  force  drove  Ashley's  battery  from  the 
field,  but  he  saved  his  guns.  Smith's  troops  behaved  with  the 
greatest  gallantry,  but  the  rebels  attacked  his  line  at  all  points, 
only  making  feints  upon  Gillniore,  who  formed  the  left.  Smith's 
corps  was  pressed  back.  Gillmore  sustained  the  charge  now  di- 
rected upon  him,  and  even  moved  to  flank  the  rebel  attack  upon 
Smith,  when  orders  came  up-  from  General  Butler  to  full  back. 
He  had  lost  three  thousand  men,  and  in  spite  of  great  gallantry 
on  the  part  of  generals  and  men,  he  found  his  army  hermetically 
sealed  in  Bermuda  Hundred,  by  intrenchments  of  the  enemy  close 
and  parallel  to  his  own. 

Ou  the  12th  of  May  General  Kautz,  with  his  troopers,  started 
on  another  raid  south  of  the  James,  lie  first  struck  the  Danville 
Railroad  not  far  from  Richmond,  at  Coalfield  Station,  thence  fol- 
lowing the  track,  he  reached  Powhatan,  and  crossing  the  Appo- 
mattox, he  came  to  Chola.  At  these  points  he  burned  the  depots, 
tore  up  the  track,  and  destroyed  two  freight  trains,  one  locomotive, 
and  a  quantity  of  stores.  Losing  no  time,  he  then  pushed  down 
the  river  by  Goode's  Bridge  and  Devil's  13ridge,  and  then  south- 
ward to  "Wilson's  Station,  on  the  Southside  road.  This  station, 
as  well  as  those  at  Wellville  and  Black-and-AVhite,  he  destroyed, 
and  then  made  his  way  through  Lawrenceville  and  Jonesboro  to 
Jarrett's  Station,  on  the  "Weldou  road,  and  thence  to  City  Point, 
which  he  reached  on  the  17th. 

As  it  required  but  a  small  number  of  troops  to  hold  the  points 
gained  by  General  Butler  on  the  James,  he  was  directed  to  send 
all  of  the  Eighteenth  Corps  by  transports  down  the  James  and  up 
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the  York  and  Paraunky  Rivers,  to  White  House,  there  to  join 
Grant. 

Butler,  with  the  troops  remainino;  on  the  James,  done  little  or 
nothing  but  strengthen  his  works  about  Bermuda,  until  the  10th 
of  June.  General  Grant  had  then  determined  to  cross  the  James 
with  his  army,  and  invest  Richmond  from  the  south-east.  To 
aid  this  new  plan,  Butler  was  directed  to  seize  Petersburg  before 
the  enemy  could  strengthen  that  place.  Accordingly,  on  the  10th, 
General  Butler  dispatched  Gillmore,  with  thirty-five  hundred  men, 
to  cross  the  Appamattox  near  the  Point  of  Rocks,  to  move  by  the 
river  turnpike  directly  upon  the  city,  and  capture  it,  if  possible, 
while  it  was  yet  too  weak  to  resist  a  surprise. 

Simultaneous  with  this  movement,  two  gunboats  and  a  battery 
were  to  attack  Fort  Clinton  below  the  city;  and  thirdly,  Kautz, 
with  a  detachment  of  cavalry,  fifteen  hundred  strong,  was  to  move 
across  tlife  Xorfolk  Railroad  and  efiect  an  entrance  on  the  south. 

General  Gillmore  moved  without  molestation  until  he  came  upon 
the  works  two  miles  from  the  city.  He  drove  in  the  enemy's 
skirmishers,  but  on  account  of  the  small  number  of  his  own  com- 
mand, and  the  apparent  strength  of  the  works,  he  was  deterred 
from  assaulting,  and  marched  back  to  his  camp.  Kautz,  the  hero 
of  this  assault,  crossed  the  railroad,  and  marched  so  rapidly  and 
secretly,  that  he  penetrated  into  the  town ;  but  the  enemy,  unem- 
ployed on  Gillmore's  front,  concentrated,  fell  upon  Kautz's  troopers, 
and  drove  them  away. 

With  characteristic  energy,  unimpaired  by  these  failures,  Grant 
hurried,  in  person,  to  Bermuda  Hundred,  and  there  gave  Butler 
verbal  instructions  to  dispatch  Smith,  with  the  Eighteenth  Corps, 
which  had  just  returned  from  "White  House,  at  1  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  with  all  the  troops  which  could  be  spared  without 
endangering  the  safety  of  his  position,  to  Petersburg.  He  said  he 
would  hurr}^  back  to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  pour  it  down, 
division  at  a  time,  without  delay,  and  thus  could  reinforce  Smith 
more  rapidly  than  the  enemy  could  concentrate  there.  This  the 
enemy  was  attempting  to  thwart ;  he  was  in  great  force  south  of 
Richmond,  A.  P.  Hill's  corps  in  advance. 

Smith  was  at  once  set  in  motion.  He  crossed  the  Appomattox 
on  a  pontoon  bridge,  near  the  Point  of  Rocks,  and,  following  Gill- 
more's route,  moved  upon  the  north-east  defenses  of  Petersburg, 
from  the  Appomattox  around  for  a  distance  of  two  and  a  half 
miles,  reaching  his  ground  before  day  on  the  16th.  A  partial  at- 
tack was  made  upon  some  .advanced  lines  by  the  colored  troops 
under  Hinks,  who  behaved  with  commendable  gallantry,  capturing 
a  line  of  ritle-pits  and  two  twelve-pounders.  Just  before  the  set- 
ting of  the  sun.  Smith  moved  to  the  attack  of  the  main  works,  and 
his  gallantry  and  impetuosity  were  rewarded  by  the  capture  of  the 
entire  line  of  rifle  trenches.  The  enemy,  routed,  left  behind  as 
trophies  for  the  victors  300  prisoners,  sixteen  guns,  and  a  battle- 
flag.  In  ignorance  of  what  lay  behind  these  captured  works. 
Smith  did  not  pursue  his  advantage.  General  Hancock  came  up 
just  after  nightfall,  with  two  divisions  of  the  Second  Corps,  and 
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courteously  waiving  his  right  to  take  command  from  a  general 
who  had  studied  the  ground,  and  already  obtained  a  brilliant  suc- 
cess, he  placed  the  divisions  of  his  corps  under  Smith's  orders. 
Portions  of  these  divisions  were  sent,  at  Smith's  request,  to  relieve 
his  own  troops  in  the  captured  works,  and  there  was  a  cessation  of 
hostilities  until  morning.  The  auspicious  moment  for  capturing 
Petersburg  by  a  coup  de  main  had  passed.  The  enemy  was  now 
pouring  down  troops  to  defend  it.  Grant  had  fulfilled  his  promise 
of  sending  down  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  without  a  moment's 
delay.  Hancock  had  moved  without  supplies.  On  the  same  day, 
the  15th,  he  had  also  ordered  Warren  to  cross  the  James  at  early 
daylight,  by  the  ferries,  and  push  forward.  Ho  reached  Peters- 
burg on  the  evening  of  the  16th.  The  Sixth,  under  "Wright,  was 
thus  moved :  the  artillery  and  one  division  to  Petersburg,  and  the 
other  two  divisions  to  City  Point.  Burnside,  with  the  Ninth, 
reached  Petersburg  about  noon  on  the  16th.  These  dispositions 
having  been  carried  out  by  General  Meade,  that  officer  proceeded  to 
City  Point,  and  from  thence  to  Petersburg.  He  met  General  Grant 
on  the  road,  and,  after  consultation,  was  directed  by  him  to  assume 
immediate  command  of  the  troops  in  front,  and  to  assault  at  once. 

Meade,  on  leaving  Grant,  returned  to  the  front  at  2  P.  M.,  and, 
after  consultation  with  the  corps  commanders,  he  ordered  the  Sec- 
ond and  Kinth  Corps  to  assault.  The  attack  began  at  6  o'clock, 
and  the  fighting  continued  until  6  in  the  morning,  with  varying 
success.  It  was  a  terrible  battle-night !  Birney,  of  the  Second 
Corps,  stormed  the  advanced  crests  in  his  front.  Barlow  made  a 
vigorous  attempt,  but  was  unsuccessful,  losing  a  portion  of  his 
skirmish  line.  The  brigades  of  Miles  and  Griifin,  of  the  Twelfth 
Corps,  which  came  up  during  the  night,  succeeded  in  taking  and 
holding  a  portion  of  the  line  in  their  front.  Smith's  corps  only 
made  a  demonstration,  as  an  assault  was  not  thought  by  him  to  be 
expedient  in  his  front. 

During  the  night  of  the  16th,  Neill's  division  of  the  Sixth  Corps 
came  up — the  other  two  divisions  of  that  corps  remaining  at  City 
Point — and  at  once  relieved  Brooks's  division  of  the  Eighteenth, 
which,  with  General  Smith,  returned  to  Bermuda  Hundred. 
Martiudalo  was  left  in  command  of  the  remainder  of  the  corps. 
Burnside,  at  the  beginning  of  the  assault,  had  encountered  so  ter- 
rible a  fire  that  he  was  unable  to  attack ;  but  the  next  morning,  at 
the  earliest  dawn,  he  directed  Potter  to  take  the  work  in  his  front, 
which  was  gallantly  done.  With  the  work  were  captured  four 
guns,  many  prisoners,  and  several  colors.  Ledlie,  who  relieved 
Potter's  stormers,  pushed  on  to  an  additional  success,  and  occupied 
the  enemy's  lines,  distant  one  mile  and  a  half  only  from  the  city. 
From  this  point,  a  few  shells  were  thrown  into  Petersburg.  Had 
the  enemy  permitted  Ledlie  to  occupy  these  lines  in  peace,  he  could 
not  have  long  held  the  city.  But  he  did  not.  His  troops  were  now 
pouring  in,  in  great  numbers.  He  organized  an  overwhelming 
counter-assault  for  that  night,  and,  after  severe  fighting,  recap- 
tured his  works.  Petersburg  was  now  in  condition  to  resist  any 
attempt  by  a  sudden  storming. 
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General  Butler,  discovering  that  the  enemy,  concerned  about  the 
safety  of  Petersburg,  had  withdrawn  a  large  body  of  troops  from 
his  front,  moved  forward  an  expeditionary  party  on  the  16th,  to 
destroy,  and,  if  possible,  hold  the  railroad  between  Richmond  and 
Petersburg.  To  aid  this  movement.  Grant  ordered  the  two  divis- 
ions of  the  Sixth  Corps  (which,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  not 
e:one  to  Petersburg,  but  were  embarking  on  transports  at  Wilcox's 
Wharf  for  City  Point)  to  proceed  at  once  to  the  aid  of  Butler. 
These  troops  arrived  in  time,  but  were  halted  at  some  distance  from, 
the  advance,  to  rest;  and  before  they  could  come  up  in  support,  the 
enemy,  with  clear  vision,  and  vigorous  attack,  had  forced  Butler's 
troops  back  from  the  works  they  had  captured,  had  reoccupied 
them,  and  had  strengthened  their  lines  permanently  at  that  point. 

During  the  night  of  the  17th,  Meade's  line  around  Petersburg 
was  strongly  posted,  firmly  adjusted,  and  gradually  moved  up  to- 
ward the  enemy.  Grant  had  now  determined  on  a  general  assault 
the  next  day.  The  corps  were  thus  disposed,  from  right  to  left: 
That  portion  of  the  Eighteenth  Corps,  which  had  remained  under 
Martindale  and  Hinks,  occupied  the  right,  extending  to  within  a 
short  distance  of  the  river  bank;  Weill's  division  of  the  Sixth  occu- 
pied the  right  center;  the  center  was  formed  of  the  Second  Corps; 
the  left  center  by  the  Ninth,  and  the  left  by  the  Fifth  Corps. 

At  4  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  18th  of  June,  the  skirmishers 
moved  forward  along  the  whole  line,  but,  to  their  astonishment, 
found  the  enemy  withdrawn  from  their  second  line,  and  strongly 
intrenched  on  an  interior  line,  one  mile  nearer  the  city. 

Although  Grant  still  determined  to  assault  without  delay,  it  was 
necessary  to  make  a  change  in  the  order  of  battle.  Instead  of  an 
attack  in  line,  points  were  to  be  chosen  which  might  be  attacked 
in  column — the  columns  to  be  followed  by  lines  in  rear  as  reserves. 
In  front  of  the  Second  Corps,  three  brigades  of  Gibbons's  division 
were  organized  into  an  attacking  column.  These  devoted  men 
moved  gallantly  up  to  the  enemy's  lines,  near  the  City  Point  Rail- 
road; but  success  was  not  possible.  The  rebel  works  on  the  left 
poured  in  a  terrible  enfilading  fire  upon  Gibbons's  advancing  lines, 
and  drove  them  back  to  seek  shelter. 

Martindale,  on  the  right,  encountered  less  opposition,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  occupying  the  enemy's  skirmish  line,  and  taking  some 
prisoners.  This  was  at  noon.  At  4  in  the  afternoon.  General 
Birney,  who  was  temporarily  in  command  of  the  Second  Corps — 
as  Hancock  was  suffering  from  an  old  wound — formed  a  new  col- 
umn of  attack,  consisting  of  Mott's  division,  and  regiments  de- 
tached from  the  other  divisions.  These  were  moved  rapidly  for- 
ward to  attempt  the  dubious  task ;  but  again  success  lay  with^  the 
intrenched  enemy.  Torrents  of  musketry  fire  and  tempests  of  ar- 
tillery swept  Birney's  men  down,  arrested  their  advance,  and  finally 
drove  them  rapidly  back,  after  great  loss. 

The  eftbrts  of  the  Fifth  and  Ninth  Corps,  on  the  left,  were  not 
more  successful.  Something,  however,  had  been  accomplished. 
General  Grant  had  determined  the  facts  that  Lee's  army,  or  the 
greater  portion  of  it,  now  confronted  him  at  Petersburg ;  that  little 
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could  be  gained  by  direct  attacks  upon  a  brave  and  vigilant  enemy, 
strongly  intrenched;  and  that  resort  must  be  had  to  regular  ap- 
proaches, and  constant  attempts  to  encircle  the  enemy's  right,  and 
cut  him  off  from  the  Southside  Railroad. 

From  Wednesday,  the  15th,  up  to  nightfall  of  Saturday,  the 
18th,  there  had  been  continuous  fighting  of  the  most  desperate 
character;  and  partly  from  want  of  celerity,  partly  from  the  skill 
and  quickness  of  the  enemy,  the  results  had  not  been  all  th^t 
could  have  been  desired. 

Pending  these  operations,  the  trains  of  the  Array  of  the  Poto- 
mac were  crossed  on  the  pontoon  bridge  at  Wilcox's  Wharf,  to 
the  south  side  of  the  James,  covered  by  Wilson's  division  of  cav- 
alry and  Ferrero's  division  of  colored  troops. 

Sunday,  the  19th  of  June,  dawned  upon  the  weary  and  battle- 
worn  soldiers  as  a  most  welcome  day  of  rest,  disturbed  only  by 
the  occasional  dropping  fire  of  the  advance  pickets,  and  a  slight 
artillery  practice.  The  remainder  of  the  Sixth  Corps  crossed  the 
Appomattox  on  that  day,  and  joined  its  advance  division,  as  also 
did  Ferrero's  colored  division  of  the  Ninth,  which  joined  its  corps, 
and  was  posted  in  front. 

The  quiet,  however,  was  disturbed  at  night,  on  the  James  Piver, 
and  the  scene  made  brilliant  with  the  lurid  fires  of  battle,  in  more 
than  9ne  hostile  effort  of  the  enemy.  First  among  these  was  the 
movement  of  three  rebel  iron-clads,  which  came  down  from 
Drury's  Bluff  as  far  as  Dutch  Gap,  but  they  accomplished  nothing. 
Admiral  Lee  was  on  the  alert,  and  they  were  soon  driven  back. 
Pickett's  division  of  Longstreet's  corps,  favored  by  this  naval  di- 
version, attacked  General  Butler  in  his  works,  at  Bermuda  Hun- 
dred, without  success,  and  small  detachments  of  the  enemy,  mov- 
ing by  the  north  bank  of  the  James,  succeeded  in  destroying  the 
wharves  at  Westover  Landing  and  Wilcox's.  As  if  to  complete 
the  programme,  the  rebels  made  an  unsuccessful  assault  upon  the 
center  of  our  lines  in  front  of  Petersburg. 

And  here  we  may  pause  to  make  a  recapitulation  of  the  losses 
iu  the  memorable  decade  from  the  10th  to  the  20th  of  June. 
They  were  great.  Killed,  85  oflicers,  1,113  enlisted  men ;  wounded, 
361  officers,  6,492  men;  missing,  46  oflicers,  1,568  men.  Total, 
9,665. 

On  Jflonday,  the  20th  of  June,  there  was  little  fighting,  but 
Grant  ordered  preparations  to  be  made  for  an  important  move- 
ment the  next  day — still  in  the  direction  of  the  enemy's  right. 
The  Ninth  Corps  was  ordered  to  relieve  the  Second,  and  to  oc- 
cupy its  intrenchments,  and  the  Eighteenth  to  relieve  the  Sixth. 
The  Second  and  Sixth  Corps  were  then  moved  rapidly  out,  on 
the  morning  of  Tuesday,  the  21st,  across  the  Norfolk  Railroad, 
and  then  across  the  Jerusalem  Plank-road,  to  which  the  Fifth 
Corps  was  already  extended.  The  great  object  of  the  movement 
was  to  extend  the  lines  to  the  Weldon  Railroad,  one  source  of 
immediate  and  easy  supply  both  to  Petersburg  and  Richmond. 

But  the  enemy  was  quite  as  eager  to  hold  it  as  Grant  was  to 
take  it.    The  Second  Corps  moved  rapidly,  followed  by  the  Sixth, 
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in  support,  which  was  to  come  up  on  the  left  of  the  Second,  and 
extend  to  the  Weldon  road  if  possible.  The  troops  had,  how- 
ever, only  reached  Davis's  farm,  on  the  Jerusalem  road,  when 
they  encountered  the  enemy  in  such  force  tliat,  after  a  brief  but 
severe  action,  they  were  compelled  to  retire  for  a  short  distance. 
On  "Wednesday,  the  22d,  this  movement  against  the  Weldon  road 
was  resumed  by  the  Second  and  Sixth  Corps — the  Sixth  on  the 
left — but  by  some  misunderstanding,  the  corps  waiting  for  each 
other,  the  attack  was  too  long  delayed,  and  when  moving  inde- 
pendently of  each  other  a  gap  was  formed  between  the  Sixth, 
which  had  not  completed  its  line,  and  Barlow's  division  of  the 
Second.  Into  this  ga^  that  skillful  general,  A.  P.  Hill,  threw  a 
division  of  his  corps,  rolling  up  Barlow's  division,  which  exposed' 
Birney's  division ;  this,  in  turn,  was  now  forced  back  from  its 
rifle-pits,  and  Gibbons's  division  was  in  turn  exposed,  and  so  en- 
countered as  to  lose  four  guns.  But  a  new  line  was  formed  for 
the  Second,  which  it  was  able  to  maintain. 

Not  unsimilar  was  the  fate  of  the  Sixth  Corps.  Its  left  flank 
was  simultaneously  attacked  by  another  division  of  Hill's  corps, 
and  forced  back.  General  Meade  had  now  reached  the  field,  and 
getting  both  corps  well  in  hand,  in  the  evening  he  ordered  a  gen- 
eral advance,  by  which  the  Sixth  Corps  was  enabled  to  recover 
its  line,  and  the  Second  a  portion  of  its  former  position,  all  of 
which  was  strongly  intrenched.  On  Thursday,  the  2-3d,  the  attempt 
on  the  Weldon  Railroad  was  again  resumed.  The  Sixth  Corps 
endeavored,  by  marching  southward,  to  reach  the  enemy's  right 
flank.  Its  advance  at  last  reached  the  railroad  and  cut  the  tele- 
graph wires,  but  no  sooner  had  three  regiments  been  put  in  posi- 
tion to  hold  this  valuable  point,  than  Anderson's  division  of  Hill's, 
corps  struck  their  flank,  captured  many  prisoners,  drove  the 
remainder  back,  and  then  made  a  furious  attack  upon  the  main 
body,  compelling  Meade  to  contract  his  lines  by  drawing  in  his 
left  to  the  Jerusalem  Plank-road. 

Pending  these  operations  there  w^ere  many  reconnoissances  and 
minor  operations,  but  the  most  important  of  these  resulted  in  the 
occupation  of  Deep  Bottom,  on  the  night  of  the  20th  and  morning 
of  the  21st.  To  this  important  point,  only  ten  miles  from  Kich- 
mond.  General  Butler  had  sent  an  infantry  brigade  of  the  Tenth 
Corps,  under  Brigadier-General  Foster.  A  short  distance  above 
this,  at  Howlett's,  the  enemy  had  strong  batteries.  Deep  Bottom 
was  at  once  connected  with  Bermuda  Hundred  by  a  pontoon 
bridge.  At  the  same  time,  in  order  further  to  develop  these  move- 
ments at  the  north,  the  remainder  of  the  Eighteenth  Corps  was 
withdrawn  from  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  to  Bermuda  Hundred, 
and  during  the  greater  part  of  the  siege  served  with  the  Army  of 
the  James.* 

As  an  important  portion  of  the  operations  against  the  Weldon 
Railroad,  we  must  not  forget  to  record  the  cavalry  movements  de- 
signed to  co-operate  with  the  infantry  advance.  On  the  22d  of 
June,  General  Wilson,  with  his  own  cavalry  division  of  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac,  and  Kautz's  division  of  the  Army  of  the  James, 
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eiglit  thousand  men  in  all,  marched  rapidly  southward,  first  to 
destroy  the  Weldon  Railroad,  and  then  to  make  a  circuit  against 
the  Southside  and  Danville  Railroads.  The  expedition  struck  the 
"Weldon  road  at  Ream's  Station,  where  they  destroyed  the  depot 
aud  tore  up  a  long  stretch  of  road.  Moving,  without  delay,  west- 
ward, they  struck  the  Southside  road  at  a  point  fifteen  miles  from 
Petersburg.  Thence  they  went  to  Nottoway  Station,  destroying 
twenty-two  miles  of  the  track,  and  encountering,  near  this  point, 
the  enemy's  cavalry,  under  General  W.  F.  Lee.  "Wilson  defeated 
it  and  drove  it  away.  He  then  dispatched  Kautz  to  Burksville 
Station,  the  junction  of  the  Southside  and  Danville  roads.  This 
position  Kautz  reached  and'  destroyed  on  the  evening  of  the  23d, 
and  tore  up  the  track  as  far  as  Meherrin  Station,  forming,  at  that 
point,  a  junction  with  Wilson  on  the  24th  of  June.  The  united 
forces  then  destroyed  the  Danville  road  southward  to  Roanoke 
Bridge,  %  distance  of  twenty-five  miles.  There  they  found  the 
enemy  in  such  numbers,  and  so  strongly  posted,  that  he  could  not 
be  dislodged.  Wilson  now  started  back  on  a  rapid  return,  beset 
by  great  perils,  and  not  to  be  accomplished  without  great  disas- 
ters. The  rebels  were  gathering  like  wolves  on  his  track.  On 
the  28th  he  encountered  a  large  force  on  Stony  Creek,  where  the 
Weldon  road  crosses  it.  After  a  hard  but  undecisive  fight,  he 
was  forced  to  make  a  detour  to  Ream's  Station,  which  he  supposed 
to  be  still  in  the  hands  of  the  Federals.  But  he  was  mistaken. 
The  enemy  had  occupied  it  with  a  large  force  of  infantry  aud  cav- 
alry, and,  in  his  eftbrts  to  escape,  Wilson  lost  his  artillery  and 
trains.  Kautz  was  separated  from  him,  aud  made  his  way  in  in- 
dependently ;  and  Wilson,  after  losing  many  prisoners,  crossed  the 
Nottoway  River,  and  came  in,  his  horses  and  men  in  a  pitiable 
condition.  Besides  the  trains,  and  the  guns,  and  the  prisoners  he 
had  lost,  the  enemy  had  re-captured  a  thousand  negroes,  who  had 
vainly  hoped,  by  following  Wilson,  to  reach  our  lines,  and  gain  theip 
freedom.  But,  notwithstanding  these  disasters,  he  had  succeeded 
in  severing  the  communication  with  Richmond,  by  the  railroads, 
for  several  weeks.  General  Grant  said  that  "the  damage  done  to 
the  enemy  in  this  expedition  more  than  compensated  for  the  losses 
Wilson  sustained." 

It  was  now  manifest  that,  after  nearly  two  months  of  continu- 
ous fighting  of  the  most  desperate  character,  and  when  a  point 
had  been  reached  where  the  siege  of  a  stronghold  must  take  the 
place  of  battles  in  the  field,  there  must  be  a  brief  period  for  rest 
and  reorganization.  Grant's  losses  had  been  very  great,  and 
although  corresponding  reinforcements  had  reached  him,  the 
losses  sustained  could  not  be  repaired  by  the  raw  troops  sent  to 
the  army. 

In  many  places  brigades  were  commanded  by  majors,  and  regi- 
ments by  captains.  Under  these  circumstances,  should  new 
columns  of  attack  be  organized,  the  men  could  not  have  the  same 
N  confidence  in  their  oflicers;  the  oflicers,  and  even  the  generals, 
would  become  confused  in  the  varying  pell-mell  of  the  campaign. 

The  disasters  the  army  had  sustained  were  not  without  their 
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effect.  The  Second  Corps,  which  had  deserved  the  appellatioa 
given  by  the  French  army  to  the  Ninth  demi-brigade  at  Marengo, 
"The  Inconiparables,"  had  suffered  somewhat  in  the  movements 
against  the  Weldon  road.  The  Sixth  had  met  with  similar  disas- 
ter. The  army  had  not  lost  prestige,  but  needed  a  brief  rest  to 
heal  all  these  wounds. 

Added  to  these,  a  scorching  summer  sun  and  a  pitiless  drought 
had  supervened;  the  sky  was  brass  and  the  earth  was  ashes.  In 
many  camps  the  water  began  to  fail.  Arrangements  were  made, 
however,  for  the  comfort  of  the  troops;  the  work  of  re-officering 
and  filling  up  went  bravely  on;  and  a  few  days  would  have  made 
all  things  ready  for  renewal  of  attacks,  when  circumstances  in 
other  portions  of  the  theater  of  war  compelled  a  longer  quiet  at 
Petersburg,  or  rather  less  important  and  vigorous  operations  than 
had  been  anticipated. 

On  the  night  of  the  26th  of  July,  however,  the  Second  Corps, 
and  two  divisions  of  the  cavalry  corps,  and  Kautz's  cavalry,  were 
crossed  to  the  north  bank  of  the  James  River,  and  joined  the  force 
General  Butler  had  there,  with  a  view  of  cutting  the  enemy's  rail- 
road, from  near  Richmond  to  the  Anna  Rivers,  and  making  him 
wary  of  the  situation  of  his  army  in  the  Shenandoah;  and  in  the 
event  of  failure  in  this,  to  take  advantage  of  his  necessary  with- 
drawal of  troops  from  Petersburg,  to  explode  a  mine  that  had 
been  prepared  in  front  of  the  Ninth  Corps,, and  assault  the  ene- 
my's lines  at  that  place.  On  the  27th  the  enemy  was  driven  from 
his  intrenched  position  in  front  of  General  Butler's  lines,  with  the 
loss  of  four  pieces  of  artillery.  On  the  28th  the  lines  were  ex- 
tended from  Deep  Bottom  to  New  Market  road,  but  in  getting 
this  position  were  attacked  by  the  enemy  in  heavy  force.  The 
fighting  lasted  for  several  hours,  resulting  in  considerable  loss  on 
both  sides.  The  first  object  of  this  move  having  failed,  by  reason 
of  the  very  large  force  thrown  there  by  the  enemy.  General  Grant 
determined  to  take  advantage  of  the  diversion  made,  by  assaulting 
Petersburg  before  the  enemy  could  get  his  force  back  there.  One 
division  of  the  Second  Corps  was  withdrawn  on  the  night  of  the 
28th,  and  moved,  during  the  night,  to  the  rear  of  the  Eighteenth 
Corps,  to  relieve  that  corps  in  the  line,  that  it  might  be  foot-loose 
in  the  assault  to  be  made.  The  other  two  divisions  of  the  Second 
Corps,  and  Sheridan's  cavalry,  were  crossed  over  on  the  night  of 
the  29th,  and  moved  in  front  of  Petersburg.  The  mine  in  front 
of  the  Ninth  Corps,  which  had  been  in  readiness  for  several  days, 
was  exploded  on  the  morning  of  the  30th  July. 

As  this  mine  was  the  only  one  of  any  magnitude  resorted  to  in 
this  campaign,  and  as  it  has  been  the  subject  of  not  a  little  contro- 
versy, we  propose  to  enter  more  into  detail  concerning  it  than  the 
scope  of  our  work  will  permit  in  describing  the  other  operations. 
This  is  the  more  pardonable  because  the  explosion  of  the  mine 
presents  more  stirring  romance  and  terrible,  picturesque  scenes 
than  most  battle  scenes. 

The  position  was  chosen  on  account  of  a  hollow  just  in  rear  of  a 
deep  cut  in  the  City  Point  Railroad,  in  advance  of  which  were 
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General  Burnside's  lines.  In  this  hollow,  or  ravine,  such,  -work 
could  be  carried  on  entirely  out  of  the  enemy's  sight. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Henry  Pleasants,  of  the  48th  Pennsylvania 
volunteers,  a  practical  miner,  whose  regiment  was  recruited  in  the 
mining  districts  of  Pennsylvania,  first  proposed  it  to  General  Pot- 
ter, who  submitted  the  proposition  to  General  Burnside.  The  plan 
being  warmly  approved  by  General  Burnside,  Colonel  Pleasants 
set  to  work  vigorously  with  his  regiment,  but  found  it  very  difficult 
to  obtain  proper  instruments  and  implements.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  most  of  the  higher  commanders,  excepting  perhaps 
Grant,  regarded  it  without  favor.  It  was  considered  a  very  doubt- 
ful experiment,  and  the  author  of  it  was  comparatively  unknown. 

The  work  was  begun  on  the  25th  of  June,  and  completed,  ex- 
cept the  charging  with  powder,  on  the  23d  of  July;  but  in  stating 
the  obstacles  he  had  to  encounter.  Colonel  Pleasants  declares  that 
he  would  have  done  it  in  a  third  or  fourth  of  the  time,  with  proper 
tools  and  instruments.  On  the  25th  of  July,  it  was  charged  and 
entirely  ready.  lie  had  not  been  able  to  procure  a  proper  theodo- 
lite to  lay  it  out ;  but  his  chief  difficulty  had  been  the  excavation 
of  the  gallery,  and  what  to  do  with  the  earth  excavated. 

He  used  cracker-boxes,  reinforced  by  hoops  of  iron  taken  from 
old  beef  and  pork  barrels,  in  place  of  barrows ;  and  his  men  piled 
up  brushwood  to  conceal  the  increasing  mound  of  earth.  Not 
being  able  to  procure  mining  picks,  he  tiled  oil'  and  straightened 
the  common  picks  for  that  purpose.  The  main  gallery,  which  was 
horizontal,  inclined  for  a  short  distance  downward,  at  the  entrance; 
it  extended  five  hundred  and  ten  feet  under  Burnside's  works  and 
the  intervening  space,  ending  directly  under  the  parapet  of  a  rebel 
redoubt.  It  was  more  than  twenty  feet  below  the  general  surface. 
A  vertical  ventilating  shaft  was  dug  a  little  beyond  the  entrance, 
and  a  fire  kept  kindled  in  it.  The  dimensions  of  this  gallery  were 
four  and  a  half  feet  high  by  four  and  a  half  feet  wide  at  the  bottom. 
The  men  in  the  gallery  depended  for  their  security  upon  the  te- 
nacity of  the  earth,  there  being  no  frames.  Two  lateral  galleries 
extended  from  the  extremity  of  the  mine,  under  the  rebel  fort,  the 
left  one  thirty-seven,  and  the  right  thirty-eight  feet  long.  In  these 
were  placed  tlie  magazines,  eight  in  all.  It  was  originally  designed 
to  charge  it  with  six  tons  of  powder — twelve  thousand  pounds; 
but  the  same  want  of  liberality,  or  rather  of  confidence,  which  had 
been  displayed  in  not  providing  material  for  the  construction,  cut 
this  down  to  four  tons ;  and  this  was  the  charge — about  one  thou- 
sand three  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  in  each  magazine.  These 
charges  were  strongly  packed,  or  tamped,  and  the  fuse  set.  The 
fuse  was  made  of  phosphorus,  chlorate  of  potash,  and  other  com- 
bustibles ;  and,  running  the  length  of  the  gallery,  it  communicated 
with  the  charged  magazines. 

All  being  in  readiness,  orders  were  issued  to  explode  the  mine 
on  the  morning  of  July  30,  at  twenty  minutes  past  3.  Burnside 
was  ordered  to  mass  his  corps  on  the  night  of  the  29th,  organize 
his  columns,  take  down  a  portion  of  the  parapet,  clear  away  the 
abatis,  if  necessary,  in  his  front,  and  be  in  readiness  to  move  at 
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the  moment  of  the  explosion.  He  was  cautioned  not  to  let  his 
troops  halt  in  the  crater,  but  that  they  should  press  forward  and 
crown  the  crest  of  Cemetery  Hill,  on  the  ridge  which  commanded 
Petersburg. 

Warren  was  drawn  up  on  his  left,  and  Ord,  just  relieved  by  Han- 
cock's returning  troops,  drawn  up  with  the  Eighteenth  Corps  on 
his  right.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  General  jMeade's  or- 
der, issued  on  the  29th,  relative  to  the  proposed  movements  the 
following  day : 

"At  half-past  3  in  the  morning  of  the  30th,  Major-General 
Burnside  will  spring  his  mine,  and  his  assaulting  columns  will  im- 
mediately move  rapidly  upon  the  breach,  seize  the  crest  in  the 
rear,  and  effect  a  lodgment  there.  He  will  be  followed  by  Major- 
General  Ord,  who  will  support  him  on  the  right,  directing  his 
movement  to  the  crest  indicated,  and  Major-General  Warren,  who 
will  support  him  on  the  left. 

"  Upon  the  explosion  of  the  mine,  the  artillery  of  all  kinds  in 
battery  will  open  upon  those  points  of  the  enemy's  works  whose 
fire  covers  the  ground  over  which  our  columns  must  move,  care 
being  taken  to  avoid  impeding  the  progress  of  our  troops." 

The  rebels  were  entirely  ignorant  of  the  locality  of  the  mine, 
and  the  intention  to  explode  it  at  that  time.  The  Petersburg  and 
Richmond  papers  had  indulged  in  some  senseless  pleasantries  about 
the  "mining  projects  of  the  Yankees;"  but  in  that  early  morning, 
before  daylight,  the  waking  were  as  unsuspecting  as  those  who 
slept. 

Exactly  at  the  given  hour,  the  fuse  was  fired,  and  went  hissing 
into  "  the  bowels  of  the  earth."  But  the  mine  did  not  explode. 
Pleasants  knew  in  a  moment  the  difiiculty.  He  had  been  obliged 
to  use  a  spliced  fuse,  instead  of  a  whole  one,  or,  indeed,  two  or 
three  fuses,  and  it  had  stopped  burning  at  the  splice.  Two  brave 
men  of  the  regiment,  who  believed  in  the  mine,  and  who  had  toiled 
in  it  night  and  day  under  Pleasants,  voluntered  for  the  dangerous 
service  to  go  in  and  relight  it.  These  were  Lieutenant  Jacob 
Douty  and  Sergeant  Harry  Reese.  They  went  along  the  gallery 
one  hundred  feet  before  they  reached  the  point  wjaere  the  fire 
stopped.  Again,  at  ten  minutes  before  5,  the  insidious  fiame  trav- 
eled to  its  destined  goal.  Generals  Grant  and  Meade  were  at  the 
front.  "  It  lacks  a  minute,"  said  Pleasants.  "  Not  a  second,"  said 
Douty,  "for  there  she  goes!"  A  quiver  which  became  an  earth- 
quake tremor,  and  then,  with  a  tremendous  burst,  a  conical  mount- 
ain rose  in  the  air,  streaked  and  seamed  with  lightning  flashes. 
The  vast  mass  was  momentarily  poised,  and,  as  it  thus  hung  in  the 
air,  disclosed  timber,  planking,  earth,  bodies  and  limbs  of  men, 
and  even  one  or  two  of  the  sixteen  guns  in  the  work.  It  was 
known  that  the  work  was  occupied  by  portions  of  the  17th,  18th, 
and  22d  South  Carolina  regiments,  under  Colonel  Fleming.  Ex- 
cept the  guard,  the  garrison  was  asleep.  One  instant  of  awaken- 
ing, and  then  the  crashing  death.    And  then  every  gun,  great  and 
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small,  that  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  enemy,  pours  in  such 
thunder-storms  of  artillery  as  have  rarely  been  witnessed  or  heard 
in  America. 

The  mine,  in  spite  of  all  croaking  and  unbelief,  was  a  complete, 
a  splendid  success.  The  rebels  were  completely  paralyzed ;  their 
frightened  troops  gave  wa}'  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  crater ;  their 
ai'tillery  was  silent.  A  huge  gateway  was  opened  forBurnside  up 
to  Cemetery  Ridge,  and  beyond,  into  Petersburg.  But  the  attack 
must  be  instantaneous.  "What  delays  it?  Where  is  the  storming 
column?  Too  late.  Five  minutes  pass,  eight,  ten,  before  Ledlio''3 
division,  which  had  been  selected  by  lot  to  lead  the  charge,  moved. 
When  it  did,  led  by  the  gallant  General  Bartlett,  instead  of  com- 
plying with  the  order,  it  halted  in  the  crater,  and  absolutely  re- 
mained there  an  hour. 

As  soon  as  General  Meade  heard  this — that  the  advance  did  not 
move  beyond  the  crater — he  ordered  Burnside,  at  forty  minutes 
after  five,  to  push  forward  to  the  crest  all  his  own  troops,  and  to 
call  on  General  Ord  to  move  forward  his  troops  of  the  Eighteenth 
Corps  at  once.  Potter  and  Wilcox  advanced  to  the  right  and  left 
of  Ledlie.  Ferrero,  with  the  colored  division,  was  to  have  followed 
in  rear  of  Ledlie,  but  tlie  commander,  who  had  remained  in  rear 
of  the  main  line  of  the  Xinth  Corps  works,  when  ordered  to  move, 
found  no  room  "  until  the  troops  already  in  his  front  should  be 
moved  away."  Ilis  troops,  however,  after  some  further  delay, 
were  moved  into  the  crater,  where,  with  the  rest,  they  moved  for- 
ward, to  be  badly  cut  up,  and  then  huddled,  only  increasing  the 
confusion,  and,  eventually,  the  slaughter.  Meade,  on  account  of 
the  continued  delay  in  moving  out  of  the  crater,  directed  Ord  to 
push  his  corps  forward;  but  that  ofiicer  very  properly  declared 
that  this  was  impracticable,  there  being  no  opening  except  that 
made  by  the  crater,  which  was  already  crowded  with  men. 

The  scene  in  the  crater  bafilcs  all  attempts  at  description.  In 
this  irregular  chasm,  two  hundred  feet  long,  sixty  wide,  and  thirty 
deep,  were  clustered,  among  the  wrecks  of  the  explosion,  the 
dead,  and  the  buried  alive,  thousands  of  Federal  soldiers,  with  no 
competent  commanders  to  lead  them.  Many  were  soon  in  a  state 
of  wild  delirium ;  half-buried  rebels  were  crying  out,  "  Yanks,  for 
God's  sake,  take  me  out ;  I'll  do  as  much  for  you  some  time." 
Many  were  crying  for  water.  The  confusion  became  worse  con- 
founded.    It  was  a  horrible  chaos.       / 

Potter's  division,  and  some  of  the  colored  troops,  got  out  of  the 
crater,  two  hundred  yards  in  advance ;  but  the  rebels  had  roused 
from  their  stupor.  The  guns  of  Cemetery  Ridge  had  a  direct  fire 
upon  the  crater.  Batteries  to  the  right  and  left  poured  in  a  cros« 
enfilading  fire.  The  place  became  a  veritable  hell  on  earth.  Lit- 
erally, "  cannon  to  right  of  them,"  to  the  left,  in  front ;  and  soon 
the  intervening  space  was  swept.  To  remain  in  the  crater  was  cer- 
tain death;  to  advance  was  impossible,  to  retreat  was  death;  and 
it  seemed,  for  the  same  reason,  impossible  to  succor  them  by  send- 
ing more  troops.  The  officers  had  no  longer  any  control  of  their 
men.     The  carnage  was  frightful. 
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Burnside  was  then  directed,  at  9  o'clock,  to  withdraw  his  troops, 
at  his  discretion.  This  he  did  at  about  2  in  tlie  afternoon.  Every 
thing  had  failed.  The  mine,  a  great  success  under  difficulties,  had 
resulted  in  next  to  nothing.  And  all  this  terrible  failure  through 
mismanagement.  Grant's  losses  were  great,  and  numbered  as  fol- 
lows :  Killed,  47  officers  and  372  enlisted  men ;  wounded,  124 
officers  and  1,555  men;  missing,  91  officers  and  1,819  men.  Total, 
4,003. 

The  early  days  of  August  were  spent  in  a  proper  adjustment  of 
the  defensive  works,  and  in  strengthening  them  from  the  Appo- 
mattox to  the  Jerusalem  Plank-road. 

General  Grant,  believing  that  Lee  had  detached  three  divisions 
from  Petersburg,  to  reinforce  the  rebel  army  in  the  Shenandoah 
Valley,  determined  to  make  a  strong  diversion  north  of  the  James, 
in  favor  of  another  movement  against  the  Weldon  Railroad.  Ac- 
cordingly, on  the  13th  of  August,  General  Gregg's  cavalry  division 
and  the  Tenth  Corps  were  thrown  across  the  James,  to  Deep  Bot- 
tom, where  Foster's  brigade  of  the  Tenth  Corps  had  long  been 
stationed.  During  the  same  night,  the  Second  Corps,  which  had 
been  ostentatiously  moving  down  toward  Fortress  Monroe  all  day, 
in  transports,  was  swiftlj'  and  secretly  returned,  and  disembarked 
at  the  same  point.  On  Sunday,  the  14th,  these  troops  advanced, 
but  gained  no  important  results.  On  Monday,  the  15th,  eevere 
skirmishing  was  kept  up  all  day.  On  the  16th,  a  still  more  deter- 
mined eflbrt  was  made  to  advance.  The  earliest  movement  was 
made  on  the  right,  along  the  Charles  City  road  as  far  as  Deep  Bot- 
tom Creek,  or  Deep  Run,  by  the  cavalry  under  General  Gregg.  At 
the  latter  point  he  was  joined  by  General  Miles's  brigade  of  Bar- 
low's division  of  the  Second  Corps,  which  had  been  thrown  out  in 
that  direction  on  Monday.  The  column  soon  found  the  enemy 
disputing  its  further  progress,  and  a  sharp  fight  took  place  with 
Chambliss's  brigade  of  Fitzhugh  Lee's  cavalry.  Miles  quickly 
drove  the  enemy  back  to  their  works,  and  Chambliss  was  killed 
while  rallying  his  men.  The  column  then  pushed  forward  on  the 
road  to  near  White's  Tavern,  a  point  between  six  and  seven  miles 
from  Richmond.  Here  the  enemy  was  found  intrenched  in  a  posi- 
tion which  some  skirmishing  proved  too  strong  to  be  carried. 
Having  ascertained  this  fact.  Miles  now  withdrew  his  brigade  to- 
ward the  right  of  the  main  line  under  Birney,  marching  back  on 
the  route  he  had  taken  in  the  morning.  This  retrograde  move- 
ment of  the  infantry  gave  new  confidence  to  the  enemy.  And, 
having  now  collected  from  various  quarters  a  considerable  force  at 
"Wliite's  Tavern,  he  swept  down  upon  Gregg  during  the  afternoon, 
and  drove  him  back  two  miles,  and  across  Deep  Run.  There 
Gregg  resumed  the  position  he  occupied  at  the  start,  and  easily- 
held  it. 

Meanwhile  still  harder  fighting  was  going  on  in  the  center. 
Terry's  division  of  the  Tenth  Corps  were  the  first  to  attack  the 
enemy,  with  Foster's  brigade  in  advance,  and  Pond's  and  Hawley's 
in  support,  and  Craig's  brigade  of  the  Second  Corps  on  the  right. 
The  country  was  very  much  broken,  and  the  men  had  to  march 
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througli  ravine  and  jungle.  At  length  the  enemy's  picket  line  was 
driven  into  its  works,  and  a  brisk  artillery  duel  was  opened,  under 
cover  of  which  Birney  advanced,  and  captured  some  slight  works 
and  40  or  50  prisoners.  The  troops  were  then  reformed,  and  Pond's 
brigade  charged  the  enemy's  main  works  in  handsome  style,  and, 
supported  by  Hawley  and  some  colored  troops,  carried  the  intrench- 
ments,  after  a  long  struggle,  and  captured  200  prisoners  and  some 
colors.  The  fire  was  very  hot,  and  for  an  hour  the  fighting  was 
close  and  hard,  it  being  at  short  range  in  the  dense  woods.  The 
loss  on  both  sides  was  very  severe,  considering  the  numbers  en- 
gaged. 

This  was  the  principal  contest  of  the  day.  As  soon  as  the  in- 
trenchments  were  carried,  the  troops  were  set  to  work  to  hold 
them  against  the  enemy.  Soon  after  noon  the  enemy,  having 
rallied,  began  to  drive  in  ^he  right  again,  which,  as  has  been  be- 
fore described,  consisted  of  Gregg's  cavalry.  Craig's  brigade  was 
sent  to  its  assistance,  as  it  was  falling  back  very  rapidly.  A  sharp 
engagement  took  place,  during  which  Colonel  Craig  was  killed, 
and,  in  consequence,  his  brigade  was  thrown  into  momentary  con- 
fusion, and  fell  back  with  the  loss  of  many  prisoners.  The  cavalry 
had  now  given  way  from  the  right,  and  the  enemy  redoubled  their 
attack  on  the  infantry  in  the  center  in  a  series  of  desperate  assaults, 
and,  at  length,  repossessed  the  works  which  had  been  wrenched 
from  them.  In  one  of  these  assaults,  the  enemy's  General,  Gher- 
ardie,  was  killed.  About  6,  one  more  eftbrt  was  made  by  Birney 
to  retake  the  works,  but  it  failed.  The  enemy  having  succeeded 
in  getting  an  enfilading  fire  on  the  center,  by  forcing  back  the  right 
and  left,  the  whole  line  was  withdrawn  at  dark,  and  the  battle 
ceased.  Nothing  further  was  done  the  following  three  days,  the 
weather  having  changed  from  oppressive  heat  to  constant  rain ; 
and  on  Saturday  morning  a  part  of  the  Second  Corps  was  back  to 
near  its  old  position  at  Petersburg,  the  rest  was  on  its  way,  and  the 
demonstration  at  Deep  Bottom  was  for  the  time  over. 

Great  events,  meanwhile,  had  been  going  on  at  Petersburg. 
While  the  atfair  at  Deep  Bottom  was  first  in  order  of  time,  affairs 
at  Petersburg  were  first  in  order  of  importance.  Indeed,  the  for- 
mer proved  not  to  be  an  attack  on  Richmond,  in  spite  of  its  bloody 
and  obstinate  nature.  It  was  rather  a  cover  for  the  brilliant  oper- 
ation we  now  record.  Its  object  was  to  hurry  oft'  Lee's  troops  to 
Grant's  right,  that  the  left  might  advance  with  ease.  How  per- 
fectly this  device  succeeded  the  result  shows. 

The  subtraction  of  the  Second  Corps  from  the  left  had  excited 
the  notice  and  comment  of  the  enemy.  But  he  supposed  it  had 
gone  to  Washington,  and  the  deceptive  movement  of  transports  in 
the  James  gave  color  to  this  theory.  The  shortening  of  Grant's 
lines  persuaded  the  enemy  that  a  "change  of  base"  was  shortly  to 
occur.  Deserters,  small  squads  of  whom  continued  to  arrive,  lay 
after  day,  as  usual,  always  stated  that  this  was  the  current  belief. 
From  the  13th  to  the  17th,  while  the  bloody  struggle  was  progress- 
ing at  Deep  Bottom,  but  little  of  importance  occurred  at  Peters- 
burg.    The  usual  amount  of  picket  firing  and  artillery  dueling 
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went  on — it  being  totally  suspended  on  the  evening  of  the  15th, 
by  an  extraordinary  storm  and  freshet,  which  swept  away  many 
tents  and  sutlers'  booths,  and  filled  the  trenches  with  water.  The 
artillery  firing  on  the  night  of  the  16th  was  very  severe  and  long 
continued.  But  at  1  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  18th  the  en- 
emy opened  one  of  the  hottest  fires  of  the  campaign,  and  by  far 
the  most  vigorous  of  any  since  the  great  mine  was  exploded.  It 
was  prolonged  for  two  hours  in  the  clear  moonlight  of  the  morn- 
ing, and  extended  throughout  the  line.  So  tremendous  a  cannon- 
ading was  thought  to  foretell  an  assault,  but  none  occurred. 

At  4  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  same  day,  the  Fifth  Corps 
started  from  its  camp,  with  four  days'  rations,  toward  the  Weldon 
Railroad.  It  took  some  time  to  get  across  the  old  ground  formerly 
held  by  the  Second  and  Sixth  Corps.  Then  the  column  marched 
toward  Reams's  Station,  driving  in  easily  the  enemy's  skirmishers, 
of  whom  a  part  were  captured.  Between  7  and  8  o'clock  the  ad- 
vance arrived  at  Six  Mile  Station,  and  busily  setting  to  work,  a 
mile  of  the  track  was  torn  up  and  burned,  and  the  rails  destroyed 
in  the  usual  manner.  The  skirmishing  up  to  this  time  had  been 
very  light,  the  enemy  having  obviously  withdrawn  to  his  left,  and 
tlie  whole  move  being  made  with  hardly  a  show  of  opposition. 
While  the  1st  division  were  tearing  up  the  track,  the  others  passed 
oil  toward  Petersburg,  and,  after  advancing  two  or  three  miles, 
took  position  so  as  to  repel  an  expected  attack  from  the  enemy. 
They  did  not  have  long  to  wait.  About  noon,  Watkins's  Virginia 
and  Davis's  Mississippi  brigades  came  hurrying  down  the  railroad. 
Ayres's  (2d)  division  was  stationed  at  this  point,  with  the  3d  and 
4th  divisions  on  his  right  and  the  1st  on  his  left.  The  battle 
opened  very  promptly  on  the  arrival  of  the  enemy,  with  sharp 
ai'tillery  firing.  The  enemy,  a  part  of  Hill's  corps,  then  rushed  in 
with  great  impetuosity,  falling  with  most  force  upon  Hayes's, 
Lyle's,  and  Cutler's  brigades,  and  succeeded  in  flanking  a  part  of 
that  force,  including  Lyle's  (1st)  brigade  of  Crawford's  (3d)  divis- 
ion, the  latter  brigade  being  brought  under  a  severe  enfilading 
fire.  For  two  hours  the  firing  was  very  hot,  and,  as  it  was  an  open 
field  fight,  the  losses  were  heavy.  The  main  battle  lasted  till  about 
8  o'clock,  but  the  skirmishing  and  cannonading  continued  till  night, 
when  both  forces  went  to  intrenching,  the  possession  of  the  rail- 
road still  being  left  to  the  Federal  troops. 

Head-quarters  at  night  were  at  the  Six-mile  House,  so  called 
from  its  distance  from  JPetersburg.  That  night  and  all  the  next 
day  the  Federal  forces  were  busily  engaged  in  strengthening  their 
lines,  and  in  endeavoring  to  connect  the  right  of  the  new  posi- 
tion with  the  left  of  the  old  line.  But,  toward  evening  of  Friday^ 
the  enemy  came  out  in  force,  and  pushed  in  between  the  new 
intrenchments  and  the  old  ones,  flanking  the  Fifth  Corps,  and 
sweeping  off  about  1,500  prisoners.  The  Ninth  Corps,  arriving 
<m  the  scene  of  battle,  checked  the  enemy..  Saturday  was  com- 
paratively quiet;  but  on  Sunday  the  enemy  again  furiouslj 
attacked  the  Fifth  Corps,  and  was  repulsed  with  severe  loss. 

Early  Monday   morning   the   enemy  was   discovered   to  have 
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retired  from  the  front  of  the  Fifth  and  IS'inth  Corps,  notwith- 
standing his  heavy  cannonading  during  the  night,  and  to  have 
intrenched  himself  about  three  miles  from  Petersburg. 

It  will  be  remembered  that,  during  the  previous  week,  one 
division  of  the  Second  Corps  had  been  withdrawn  from  Deep 
Bottom,  and  hurried  across  to  Petersburg,  in  season  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  intrenchments  vacated  by  the  Fifth  Corps,  in  their 
inarch  to  the  Weldon  Railroad.  The  other  two  divisions,  Gregg's 
cavalry  and  the  Tenth  Corps,  commenced  a  similar  movement  on 
Saturday  night,  and  soon  Foster's  brigade  of  Terry's  division 
remained,  as  before,  in  sole  possession  of  Deep  Bottom.  In  a 
single  night,  by  a  forced  march,  in  which  the  infantry  out- 
marched the  cavalry,  the  Second  Corps  crossed  the  two  rivers, 
and  reached  the  lines  of  the  Ninth  Corps  on  Sunday  morning. 
On  Monday,  Barlow's  division  (temporarily  under  Miles)  were 
occupied  in  tearing  up  the  railroad  track  from  the  line,  of  the 
Fifth  Corps  down  toward  Reams's  Station.  On  Monday  night 
Gibbon's  division  marched  toward  Reams's,  and  on  Tuesday  con- 
tinued the  destruction  of  the  track  in  the  region  of  that  station. 
During  the  night  of  Monday  there  was  lively  firing,  as  usual,  all 
along  the  line.    The  weather  continued  wet,  and  the  roads  very  bad. 

On  Tuesday,  Warren  again  pushed  his  line  toward  Petersburg, 
and  busily  intrenched,  skirmishing  going  on  between  the  pickets 
as  on  Monday.  The  Second  Corps  was  equally  busy  in  tearing 
up  the  track  in  his  rear. 

On  Wednesday  the  destruction  of  the  railroad  was  continued, 
the  ties  being  piled  up,  the  alternate  layers  crossing  at  right 
angles,  and  the  rails  being  laid  upon  them  with  the  ends  over- 
hanging, so  that  their  weight  would  bend  the  middle  out  of  shape, 
■when  heated  by  the  burning  ties.  The  road  was  torn  up  in  front 
of  the  Fifth  Corps,  also,  for  some  distance,  by  a  part  of  that  corps, 
BO  that  by  Wednesday  night  the  work  of  destruction  was  com- 
plete from  a  point  four  miles  from  Petersburg  down  to  two  miles 
below  Reams's,  toward  Weldon.  The  line  of  battle  in  the  Fifth 
Corps,  meanwhile,  extended  clear  across  the  Weldon  road,  and 
the  skirmishers  lay  near  the  Vaughan  road,  three  and  a  half  miles 
from  Petersburg. 

On  Thursday  morning,  the  25th,  Gibbon's  division,  of  the*  Sec- 
ond Corps,  moved  down  the  railroad  from  Reams's  to  prosecute 
the  destruction  of  the  road. 

About  one  mile  from  the  station.  Gibbon's  met  the  enemy,  and 
after  some  skirmishing,  giving  time  for  reinforcements  on  both 
sides  to  come  up,  General  Hill,  who  commanded  the  Confede- 
rate forces,  attacked.  At  2  o'clock  his  demonstrations  culminated 
in  a  grand  advance  of  his  skirmish  line,  which  swept  up  with 
loud  yells.  It  was  received  with  a  prompt  fire  from  infantry  and 
artillery,  and  fell  back  in  confusion,  having  sufiered  far  more  loss 
than  it  inflicted.  Sharp  skirmishing  was  now  resorted  to  by  both 
parties,  under  cover  of  which  they  arranged  their  lines  and  forti- 
fied them.  About  half-past  3  o'clock,  the  enemy's  columns  were 
prepared,  and  a  heavy  and  close  line  of  battle  emerged  from  the 
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woods,  and,  with  fixed  bayonets,  rushed  upon  the  Federal  works. 
A  murderous  fire  from  the  infantry,  and  from  four  batteries,  with- 
ered their  ranks,  and  though  they  got  to  within  twenty  paces  of  the 
works,  it  was  only  to  recoil,  broken,  to  their  cover,  after  frightful 
loss.  (  Twice  more  did  the  enemy  charge  in  solid  column,  and 
twice  more  was  he  driven  back  with  great  loss.  About  5  o'clock 
the  enemy  commenced  a  furious  cannonade,  and  for  twenty  min- 
utes this  hail  of  shell  and  shot  was  kept  up,  with  a  demoralizing 
as  well  as  very  bloody  result  to  the  Federal  line.  At  the  first 
pause  in  the  fire,  loud  yells  announced  the  fourth  assault  of  the 
enemy.  He  came  on  in  strong  force  and  with  great  fury,  not 
firing  a  shot,  but  with  bayonets  fixed.  The  woods  were  so  near 
the  Federal  lines  as  to  allow  the  enemy  to  form  under  cover 
advantageously.  As  he  came,  the  artillery  and  infantry  greeted 
him  with  a  hot  fire,  though  somewhat  lessened  in  its  efiiciency  by 
the  eftect  of  his  previous  artillery  fire.  He  struck  chiefly  the  left 
and  center  of  Miles's  division,  and,  spite  of  all  resistance,  gained 
the  breastworks,  after  a  bloody  hand-to-hand  contest,  and  broke 
the  Federal  lines.  His  efi:brts  were  aided  by  the  unfortunate 
weakness  of  a  few  of  Miles's  regiments,  which,  exhausted  by 
labor  and  fighting,  gave  way  without  the  stubborn  resistance 
which  their  comrades  offered.  The  center  of  the  division  being 
broken  in,  the  whole  line  at  this  point  was  quickly  routed,  though 
iome  regiments  and  companies  remained  fighting,  with  a  deter- 
mination almost  unequaled  in  the  war.  The  enemy  was  repulsed 
by  the  2d  division,  though  at  a  fearful  cost  in  ofiicers  and  men, 
while  in  the  ver}'  height  of  his  jubilant  enthusiasm.  General 
Miles  also  handsomely  and  skillfully  rallied  his  division,  and  the 
lines  were  partially  restored.  But  at  this  time  a  fierce  attack 
was  made  by  Heth's  division  and  Hampton's  cavalry  division  on 
the  left,  equaling  in  severity  that  of  Wilcox  on  the  center.  Gib- 
bon's troops  were  hurried  back  across  the  fatal  open  space,  and 
hurled,  exhausted,  against  the  enemy.  Overcome  by  its  unusual 
exertions,  the  gallant  division  was  borne  back  by  the  enemy's 
sheer  strength,  his  advance  being  resisted  to  desperation  by  some 
unconquerable  regiments,  which  were  cut  to  pieces  on  the  ground 
they  occupied.  Of  the  20th  Massachusetts  very  few  men  escaped. 
General  Gregg  skillfully  brought  his  dismounted  cavalry  to  the 
assistance  of  the  wearied  infantry,  and  the  enemy's  further  prog- 
ress was  stayed.  Soon  after  dark,  Hancock  withdrew  his  troops 
toward  Warren,  leaving  Reams's  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
Thus  ended  one  of  the  most  desperate  and  gallant  battles  of  the 
entire  war.  For  obstinate  and  heroic  fighting  it  has  probably  no 
superior. 

Nothing  noteworthy  transpired  after  the  battle  of  Reams's  Sta- 
tion, on  the  25th  of  August,  until  the  16th  of  September,  when 
occurred  the  most  daring  and  successful  raid  of  the  Confederate 
cavalry  of  the  campaign.  At  daylight,  General  Hampton,  with 
W.  F.  H.  Lee's  cavalry  division  (Barringer's  and  Chambliss's  brig- 
ades), and  Rosser's  and  Deariug's  brigades  and  two  batteries, 
appeared  in  the  rear  of  Grant's  center,  having  marched,  since 
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"Wednesday  morning,  entirely  around  hi3  left,  from  Reams's 
Hampton's  object  was  to  secure  a  herd  of  2,500  cattle,  whicli 
were  at  Sycamore  Church,  15  miles  east  of  Prince  George's  Court- 
house, near  Coggin's  Point,  a  mile  south  of  the  James  river. 
Spear's  brigade,  of  Kautz's  cavalry  division,  was  picketing  at  the 
point  attacked.  The  enemy  rushed  upon  the  1st  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  the  13th  Pennsylvania,  completely  surprising  them, 
driving  in  the  pickets  and  stampeding  both  regiments  almost 
without  resistance.  The  former  regiment  was  captured,  together 
with  all  its  horses,  its  16-shooting  riHes,  equipments,  wagons  and 
camp.  The  immediate  guard  of  the  cattle  was  the  13th  Penn- 
sylvania, which  was  also  badly  handled  and  partially  captured. 
Gregg's  and  Kautz's  cavalry  divisions  were  at  once  started  in  pur- 
suit, and  overtook  Hampton's  command  at  Belcher's  Mill,  on  the 
Jerusalem  Plank-road.  Smith's  and  Steedman's  brigades  and 
Clark's  battery  attacked  the  enemy,  who  was  in  strong  position. 
Gregg's  forces  were  repulsed  and  driven  back  by  liosser  and 
Dearing,  and  the  enemy  pursued  his  retreat  at  leisure. 

The  immediate  armistice,  Avhich,  perforce,  followed  on  the  reluc- 
tant abandonment  by  the  enemy  of  his  desperate  attempts  to  re- 
seize  the  AVeldon  Railroad,  so  skillfully  snatched  from  his  grasp, 
was  broken  by  a  movement  from  both  flanks,  initiated  on  the  right 
by  the  Army  of  the  James.  This  army  consisted  of  Birney's  Tenth 
and  Ord's  Eighteenth  Corps,  and  Kautz's  division  of  cavalry,  all 
Tinder  General  Butler.  Of  these,  the  Eighteenth  Corps  occupied 
the  lines  at  Bermuda  Hundred,  and  the  Tenth  the  right  of  the 
main  line  at  Petersburg,  resting  on  the  Appomattox,  except  the 
brigade  of  Terry's  division,  which  held  the  position  at  Deep  Bot- 
tom, north  of  the  James.  Very  quietly,  and  with  commendable 
celerity,  these  two  corps,  during  the  night  of  Wednesday,  Septem- 
T)er  28,  were  moved,  in  light  marching  order,  up  to  Jones's  Neck, 
and  thence  thrown  across  the  James  on  nmfiled  pontoon  bridges, 
the  Tenth  to  Deep  Bottom  and  the  Eighteenth  to  Aiken's.  The 
latter  point  is  about  half  way  from  Deep  Bottom  to  Dutch  Gap,  or 
about  two  miles  from  Deep  Bottom.  The  movement  was  similar  in 
its  rapidity  and  in  its  location  to  the  famous  feint  two  months  pre- 
vious. From  Aiken's,  there  runs  north-westerly  a  road,  crossing 
the  Kingslaud  road  and  subsequently  the  Mill  road  at  right  angles, 
and  debouching  into  New  Market  road,  soon  after  its  intersection 
with  the  latter.  On  this,  known  as  the  Varina  road,  the  Eighteenth 
Corps  marched  out  before  daylight.  For  about  a  mile  its  course 
was  unimpeded.  But  the  enemy's  pickets  were  soon  started  up, 
and,  to  their  bewilderment,  found  an  entire  army  corps  driving 
them  in.  Brisk  skirmishing  now  ensued  between  the  retreating 
enemy  and  Stannard's  division,  who  were  in  the  advance.  At 
length,  after  a  skirmishing  march  of  between  two  and  three  miles 
from  Aiken's,  the  corps  reached  a  long  line  of  intrenchments,  run- 
ning westerly  from  the  road  to  the  James  River,  and  there  termi- 
nating in  an  elaborate  fort.  The  region  was  known  as  Chapin's 
Farm,  and  the  series  of  Bluffs  on  the  river  as  Chapin's  Bluff  and 
Ball's  Bluff,  the  latter  being  the  more  southerly.     Opposite  theae 
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ia  Drury's  Bluff,  and,  just  above  it,  Fort  Darling,  In  front  of  tho 
fortifications  was  an  open  plain,  in  which  line  of  battle  was  rapidly 
formed. 

In  the  advance  from  Aiken's,  Burnham's  troops  had  been  first 
pushed  out  as  skirmishers ;  then  Stevens's  brigade  was  thrown  on 
Burnham's  left,  and  Roberts's  on  his  right,  with  Heckman's  divis- 
ion on  the  extreme  right.  The  line  now  consisted  of  Stannard  on 
the  left,  near  the  river,  and  Heckman  on  the  right.  Beyond  Heck- 
man  was  Paine's  (3d)  division,  which,  however,  was  operating  with 
the  Tenth  Corps,  on  a  diflerent  road.  In  front  of  Stannard  was  a 
series  of  strong,  connected  forts.  That  in  front  of  Burnham  was 
said  to  be  a  formidable  redoubt,  with  two  salients,  connected  with 
a  massive  curtain  with  a  star  fort  nearer  the  river,  which  latter 
formed  the  enemy's  right,  in  front  of  Stevens.  Roberts  was  moved 
out  still  further  to  the  right,  so  as  to  carry  the  main  redoubt  at 
one  of  its  angles.  The  works  known  as  Fort  Morris  were  all 
strong,  were  Avell  defended  by  artillery,  among  which  were  said  to 
be  two  one-hundred-pounders  and  a  sixty-four-pounder,  and  were 
surrounded  by  a  ditch  about  ten  feet  wide  and  deep.  In  Heck- 
man's front  the  rifle-pits  were  less  formidable,  and  were  defended 
chiefly  by  infantry.  The  troops,  having  been  formed  in  the  woods, 
dashed  out  into  the  plain  with  drums  and  colors.  A  terrific  fire 
fi"om  the  rifle-pits,  the  forts  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  and  two 
iron-clads,  greeted  their  debut.  But,  under  the  murderous  sweep  of 
heavy  guns,  the  corps  moved  over  the  plain,  and  sprang  at  the 
iatreuchments.  On  right,  left,  and  center  the  fortifications  were 
carried  amid  loud  cheers.  The  enemy  gave  way  in  confusion,  and 
broke  for  the  cover  of  woods  which  skirted  the  plain  in  the  rear. 
These  works  were  already  prepared  for  their  recej>tion,  which  they 
busied  themselves  in  strengthening. 

The  Federals  soon  paused  in  pursuit,  and  contented  themselves 
with  the  position  they  had  carried.  It  had  been  purchased  at  a 
fearful  cost,  the  enemy's  heavy  artillery  telling  with  deadly  effect 
on  the  ranks  as  they  hurried  across  the  plain.  Fortunately,  there 
were  but  few  troops  in  the  works,  the  attack  being  a  surprise,  and 
the  enemy  having  most  of  his  men  in  the  neighborhood  of  Peters- 
burg. During  the  fight,  his  reinforcements  began  to  arrive.  The 
result  of  this  brilliant  achievement  was  the  capture  of  the  strong 
position  of  Fort  Morris  and  the  long  line  of  intrenchments  below 
Chapin's  Farm,  with  sixteen  pieces  of  artillery — of  which  four  or 
five  w^ere  heavy  siege  pieces — and  from  200  to  300  prisoners.  So 
hot  was  the  enemy's  fire,  that  General  Burnham  was  killed,  and 
General  Ord,  Colonel  Stevens,  and  many  other  officers,  wounded. 
Four  officers  of  Stanuard's  staff  were  wounded,  as  were  very  many 
regimental  officers.  The  total  loss  in  the  corps — chiefly  in  Stan- 
uard's division,  which  had  the  brunt  of  the  assault — was  about  800 
men.  By  10  o'clock  the  action  was  over,  and  the  men  turned  their 
attention  to  throwing  up  breastworks  and  strengthening  their  po- 
sition. The  enemy's  gunboats,  and  his  batteries  on  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  James,  kept  up  a  lively  and  annoying  fire,  and  with 
these  labors  and  demonstrations,  the  day  and  night  passed  away 
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But,  during  tlie  day,  General  Weitzel,  commauding  the  corps  after 
Ord  was  wounded,  finding  it  impossible  to  hold  the  star  fort  and 
the  curtain  on  the  left,  on  account  of  the  enemy's  destructive  fire, 
abandoned  them,  and  moved  Heckman's  division  over  from  right 
to  left,  thus  concentrating  his  troops. 

Meanwhile,  the  Tenth  Corps  was  equally  active.  Simultane- 
ously with  Ord's  advance  on  the  Varina  road,  Birney  marched 
from  Deep  Bottom  toward  l^Tew  Market,  on  the  road  which  con- 
nects these  points,  crossing  Four-mile  Creek.  Paine's  colored  di- 
vision of  the  Eighteenth  Corps  had  been  assigned  to  Birney,  and 
were  now  in  advance.  They  quickly  encountered  the  enemy's 
pickets,  and  drove  them  back.  The  Kingsland  road  was  soon 
reached,  and  the  enemy  was  waiting  near  its  junctioji  with  the 
New  Market  road.  Here  he  had  strong  breastworks  on  a  com- 
manding position  called  New  Market  Heights,  covering  the  junc- 
tion. A  marshy  ground  in  front,  with  dwarf  trees  and  a  dense 
undergrowth,  rendered  it  very  dijBicult  of  approach,  while  a  pre- 
pared ahaitis  increased  the  natural  obstacles.  Through  this  pro- 
longed entanglement  and  up  to  the  works,  Paine's  colored  division 
moved  with  great  spirit.  A  murderous  lire  swept  through  them  at 
every  step  ;  but,  without  firing  a  shot,  after  a  long  and  arduous 
struggle,  they  got  through  the  obstacles  and  carried  the  works  at 
the  point  of  the  bayonet.  It  was  the  key-point  to  the  enemy's  de- 
fenses, and  was  accordingly  defended  with  great  obstinac}-.  But 
nothing  resisted  the  impetuous  rush  and  the  steadiness  of  Paine's 
men.  Nearly  200  of  them  were  killed  in  their  gallant  struggle, 
and  a  much  greater  number  vp-ounded.  Generals  Grant,  Butler,  and 
Birney  were  present  to  witness  their  success,  and  General  Birney 
Bent  a  complimentary  letter  of  thanks  next  day  to  the  division,  on 
its  rejoining  the  Eighteenth  Corps.  Terry's  (1st)  division  of  the 
Tenth  Corps  had,  meanwhile,  pushed  in  on  the  right,  and  fiajiked 
the  enemy,  who  fell  back  from  the  heights,  which  Terry  seized  and 
held.  No  artillery  was  used  on  either  side,  and  the  battle  was 
abort  and  decisive. 

Witliout  pausing  long,  Birney  pushed  north-westerly  up  the  road 
toward  Richmond,  and  soon  reached  the  point  of  intersection  of  the 
New  Market  road  with  the  Mill  road,  which  runs  easterly  into  it 
three  miles  above  New  Market.  Thisjunction  was  covered  with  somue 
earth-works,  which,  however,  were  feebly  defended.  The  advance 
(Turner's  2d  division,  at  present  under  Foster)  easily  drove  the 
enemy  as  far  as  to  the  junction  of  the  Varina  and  New  Market 
roads,  six  miles  distant  from  Richmond.  Here  was  found  a  sub- 
stantial work,  well  worthy  to  be  reckoned  a  part  of  the  outworks 
of  Richmond.  The  main  work  was  semi-circular,  with  others  on 
either  side  protecting  it.  A  wide  and  deep  ditch  lay  before  the  in- 
trenchments.  Foster's  division  immediately  deployed  on  the  right, 
and  William  Birney's  colored  brigade  on  the  left.  About  2 
o'clock  an  assault  was  ordered.  Several  gallant  charges  were 
made,  but  the  troops  recoiled  each  time  with  great  loss.  The  en- 
emy's artillery  and  musketry,  both  in  flank  and  front,  completely 
awept  the  open  plain,  and  made  fearful  gaps  in  Birney's  ranki. 
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On  the  left,  the  storming  party  succeeded  in  reaching  the  ditch ; 
but  the  few  who  got  to  the  parapet  never  came  hack.  It  soon  be- 
came evident  that  the  works  on  Laurel  Hill,  as  the  heights  were 
called,  were  succes5fully  resisting  Birney.  Before  dusk,  therefore, 
the  assault  ceased,  and  the  enemy  was  left  secure  in  his  position. 

Having  scouted,  early  in  the  morning,  on  the  roads  appointed 
for  the  infantry,  Kautz's  cavalry  division,  about  9  o'clock,  turned 
aft*  to  the  right,  and  moved  up  on  the  Darbytown  or  Central  road. 
Strangely  enough,  Kautz  met  no  opposition  till  he  had  nearly 
reached  the  toll-gate,  two  or  three  miles  from  Richmond,  when  a 
neighboring  fort  opened  on  him.  He  then  reconnoitered  the  roads 
on  the  right.  While  the  affair  at  Laurel  Hill  was  going  on,  Terry's 
(1st)  division  of  the  Tenth  Corps  was  sent  out  to  Kautz's  support. 
Terry  marched  across  from  the  New  Market  to  the  Central  road, 
and,  pressing  forward  with  great  rapidity,  came  at  last  in  view  of 
tlie  spires  of  Richmond.  He  remained  in  his  advanced  position 
till  sundown,  and  then  withdrew.  Rand's  4th  Massachusetts  cav- 
alry being  in  Terry's  advance,  Colonel  Rand  made  a  bold  personal 
reconnoissance  close  to  the  city.  At  evening,  Kautz  returned. 
The  line  at  night  was  formed  with  the  cavalry  on  the  right,  the 
Tenth  Corps  in  the  center,  and  the  Eighteenth  on  the  left.  Birney 
had  failed  to  carry  the  works  at  Laurel  Hill,  and  had  also  been 
checked  at  the  main  line  of  works  at  Chapin's  Farm.  But  the  op- 
erations of  the  day,  notwithstanding  the  fearful  loss  which  at- 
tended them,  had  been  brilliantly  successful.  The  country  was 
found  to  be  full  of  fortifications,  and  the  enemy  fought  with  deter- 
mination. His  numbers  were,  however,  small  at  first,  and  there 
was  no  little  evidence  that  he  was  taken  by  surprise. 

It  has  already  been  said  that  the  part  of  the  captured  fortifica- 
tions near  the  James  had  been  abandoned,  and  the  troops  concen- 
trated to  repel  attack.  Birney,  also,  withdrew  from  Laurel  Hill 
to  the  captured  line  of  works  in  his  rear.  The  result  proved  the 
wisdom  of  these  dispositions.  No  attack  was  received  during  the 
night  of  Thursday,  and  on  Friday  morning,  the  30th,  a  brigade, 
reconnoitering  along  the  bank,  found  no  enemy  near.  But,  about 
2  o'clock,  ho  niado  liis  appearance  in  heavy  force,  having  been 
largely  reinforced,  during  the  night  and  morning,  from  Petersburg. 
In  front  of  Stannard  the  whole  of  Hoke's  division  was  massed, 
General  Lee  superintending  the  attack.  His  object  was  to  break 
through  the  captured  intrenchments,  and  to  separate  the  Eighteenth 
and  Tenth  Corps,  who  were  now  in  good  line.  The  attack  fell, 
therefore,  mainly  on  the  right  of  the  one  and  the  left  of  the  other. 
Paine's  colored  division  was  getting  position  on  the  left  of  William 
Birney's  colored  division,  which  latter  formed  the  left  of  the  Tenth 
Corps.  On  these,  about  2  o'clock,  the  enemy's  left  was  hurled  with 
great  violence.  But  he  begai.i  uy  a  furious  cannonade  of  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes,  which  was  answered  by  Birney's  artillery.  Paine 
and  Birney  held  their  ground  with  fidelity,  and  delivered  a  with- 
ering fire  of  musketry,  while  the  batteries  repaid  something  of  the 
devastation  which  had  been  visited  on  their  ranks  the  day  before- 
But  it  was  on  Stannard's  division  of  the  Eighteenth  Corps  that 
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the  weight  of  the  attack  fell.  Deploying  in  three  strong  lines  at 
the  edge  of  the  wood,  the  enemy  charged  with  great  promptitude, 
under  cover  of  a  hot  shelling  from  his  iron-clads  in  the  river,  and 
an  annoying  enfilading  fire  from  the  batteries  on  the  bank.  A 
well-directed,  rolling  musketry  fire  sent  them  reeling  back  to  the 
wood,  before  they  could  reach  the  intrenchraents.  Again,  and  still 
a  third  time,  the^^  rallied,  were  re-formed,  and  made  the  charge. 
But,  though  they  got  near  the  works,  it  was  only  to  be  repulsed 
with  great  slaughter.  The  men  had  been  instructed  to  lower  their 
pieces,  and  the  musketry  fire  was  at  once  incessant  and  murderous. 
The  artillery  was  not  brought  into  so  efi'ectual  play  as  usual.  On 
tlie  breaking  of  the  enemv,  General  AVeitzel  succeeded  in  cuttinsr 
ott"  over  200  prisoners,  including  20  officers.  Two  battle-flags  were 
also  captured.  Among  the  wounded  officers  was  General  Stan- 
nard,  who  lost  an  arm. 

At  evening,  the  rain  descended  in  torrents,  and  all  that  night, 
and  all  day  and  night  of  Saturday,  it  continued,  putting  the  roads 
in  a  wretched  condition.  The  face  of  the  country  was  soon  cov- 
ered with  a  deep  mud,  into  which  wagon-wheels  sank,  and  which 
rendered  the  nuircii  of  troops  very  difficult.  During  Saturday 
several  prisoners  and  refugees  were  brought  in,  who  wereevidentl}' 
Richmond  citizens  hastily  impressed  into  the  service.  The  city 
was  said  to  be  in  great  confusion,  business  entirely  suspended, 
and  nearly  every  male  over  fifteen,  except  invalids,  in  govenmient 
service. 

Having,  by  the  brisk  attack  from  his  right  during  Thursday, 
induced  the  enemy  to  hurry  a  great  part  of  his  force  in  that  direc- 
tion, General  Grant,  next  da}",  finished  his  plan  by  dispatching  a 
second  column  out  on  the  other  flank.  There  were  still  left  unused 
the  2d  cavalry  .division  and  three  corps.  Of  these,  the  Second 
Corps,  and  parts  of  the  Fifth  and  Ninth,  were  left  to  hold  the  ex- 
tended line  of  l*etersburg  and  Weldon  Kail  road  intrenchments, 
while  two  divisions  of  the  Ninth  and  two  divisions  and  a  brigade 
of  the  Fifth,  under  Warren,  formed  the  column  of  advance.  For 
several  days  previous  the  necessary  preparations  had  been  made; 
but  the  first  open  indication  of  the  plan  was  a  rcconuuloeunce  on 
Thursday  by  Gregg's  cavalry,  supported  l)y  two  infantry  brigades, 
toward  the  Poplar  Spring  Church  road,  beyond  the  Vaughari 
Turnpike.  General  Gregg,  on  reaching  the  Weldon  road,  struck 
off  to  the  south  of  the  Yellow  Tavern,  to  the  junction  of  the 
Wyatt  road  with  the  road  to  Reams's.  Reconnoissances  with  tl>e 
various  brigades  were  made  in  all  directions,  which  resulted  in  re- 
tiring the  whole  force  two  miles.  About  5  o'clock,  the  enemy, 
who  had  followed  Gregg  back,  attacked  him,  spiritedly,  opening 
with  two  pieces  of  artillery.  He  followed  his  attack  by  several 
charges,  which  Gregg's  men  received  with  their  carbines.  The 
skirmishing  lasted  till  it  became  quite  dark,  when  it  ceased,  and 
the  forces  withdrew  toward  their  former  lines. 

About  10  o'clock  on  Friday  morning,  the  cavalry  once  more 
moved  out  on  the  extreme  left,  while  Griffin's  and  Ayres's  divis- 
ions, with  Iloflraan's  brigade  of  Crawford's  division,  of  the  Fifth 
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Corps,  followed  by  Potter's  and  "Willcox's  divisions  of  the  !N"inth, 
and  several  batteries,  moved  out  in  the  direction  of  Poplar  Grove. 
This  point,  where  is  located  a  little  country  church,  is  on  the  South- 
side  Railroad,  fifteen  miles  due  west  in  an  air-line  from  Four-mile 
Station  on  the  Weldon  road,  which  latter  point  was  the  head-quar- 
ters of  the  Fifth  Corps,  from  which  the  column  started.  By  the 
circuitous  route,  the  distance  was  very  much  greater,  and  the  coun- 
try was  rolling  and  uneven;  but  the  roads  were  in  fine  condition. 
The  march  was  north-westerly ;  and,  the  column  being  well  in  mo- 
tion by  11  A.  M.,  soon  after  noon,  having  struck  the  Squirrel  Hill 
road,  reached  Peeble's  Farm,  about  three  miles  from  the  Weldon 
road,  and  four  or  five  south-west  of  Petersburg.  Here  were  dis- 
covered a  redoubt  and  a  line  of  strong  intrenchments,  with  skir- 
mishers in  front.  The  latter  soon  fell  back  into  the  redoubt,  which 
mounted  several  small  rifled  pieces.  In  front  was  an  open  ground 
of  about  a  third  of  a  mile,  which  the  intrenchments,  being  on 
commanding  ridges,  easily  swept.  To  Griffin's  first  division  waa 
assigned  the  task  of  carrying  the  works  on  the  crest.  He  deployed 
his  men  into  three  lines,  one  behind  the  other.  Colonel  G win's  3d 
brigade  constituting  the  first  line.  The  enemy  consisted  of  a  part 
of  Hampton's  dismounted  cavalry,  with  some  of  Beauregard's  in- 
fantry. The  line  of  works  was  three  or  four  miles  from  the  South- 
side  Railroad,  parallel  works  of  greater  strength  lying  still  nearer 
the  road.  Griffin's  division  charged  gallantly  at  the  word  of  com- 
mand, and  captured  the  first  line  of  works,  driving  the  enemy  at 
every  point,  taking  one  gun,  and  several  officers  and  about  fifty 
men.  The  enemy's  resistance  was  unexpectedly  feeble,  and  his  line 
was  very  weak.  But  he  was  deceived,  probably,  by  the  attack 
north  of  the  James. 

The  column  was  soon  re-formed,  and  the  march  was  resumed. 
The  enemy  slowly  retired  for  half  a  mile,  where  he  was  found  to 
be  well  intrenched.  About  5  o'clock,  the  Ninth  Corps,  now  in  ad- 
vance, moved  up  to  his  strong  works.  Potter's  division,  with 
Griffin's  brigade  in  advance,  attempted  to  press  up  the  acclivity  on 
which  the  enemy  was  posted,  but  received  a  severe  repulse,  and, 
being  countercharged  in  turn,  was  thrown  into  confusion.  A 
flanking  column  of  the  enemy,  who  was  now  largely  reinforced, 
completed  the  disaster,  breaking  in  between  the  Fifth  and  Ninth 
Corps,  and  sweeping  ofi"  more  than  1,500  prisoners,  chiefly  of  the 
Ninth  Corps.  Fortunately,  Griffin's  division  of  the  Fifth  Corps 
was  hurried  forward  and  succeeded  in  checking  the  triumphant 
advance  of  the  enemy.  The  fighting  during  the  day  was  quite 
brisk,  and  that  at  dusk  was  very  determined,  and  darkness  alone 
put  an  end  to  it. 

By  Saturday,  the  1st  of  October,  the  forces  on  the  right,  like 
those  on  the  left,  had  come  to  a  pause.  On  that  morning.  General 
Terry,  preceded  by  Kautz's  cavalry,  pushed  a  reconnoissance  far 
up  toward  Richmond.  Two  infantry  brigades,  with  cavalry  and 
six  pieces  of  light  artillery,  moved  out  to  the  Darbytown  road,  and 
Spear's  cavalry  brigade,  with  a  section  of  light  artillery,  took  the 
diaries  City  road,  connecting  on  the  left,  however,  with  Terry. 
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At  the  Powell  Ilouse,  on  the  Central  and  Darbytown  road,  three 
miles  from  Richmond,  the  enemy's  skirmishers  were  encountered, 
and,  the  cavalry  being  withdrawn,  the  enemy  was  handsomely 
driven  in  by  the  7th  and  10th  Connecticut.  Pressing  on  to  Harris's 
House,  Terry  found  himself  attacked  by  artillery,  but  did  not  pause 
until  he  had  come  close  to  the  main  line  of  works  at  Sharp's  Ilouse, 
two  or  three  miles  from  Richmond,  running  across  both  the  Cen- 
tral and  Charles  City  roads.  The  two  columns,  after  reconnoiter- 
ing  carefuUj'  at  this  point,  returned  at  night,  having  suffered  a 
loss  of  only  thirty  or  forty  in  killed  and  wounded. 

In  Birne3''s  front  there  was  some  maneuvering,  but  no  attack. 
Captured  prisoners  disclosed  the  fact  that  untrained  citizens  had 
been  pressed  into  the  army  in  this  emergency,  and  that  Richmond 
was  in  a  tumult  of  excitement.  The  mud  and  rain  suspended 
most  active  operations,  except  reconnoitering  and  intrenching.  On 
Sunday  afternoon,  the  2d,  the  enemy  in  turn  reconnoitered,*  feeling 
all  the  way  along  from  the  Charles  City  to  the  New  Market  road. 
The  infantry  pickets  held  their  ground,  but  the  cavalry  on  the  Cen- 
tral road  were  driven  in.  Assistance  being  given,  the  whole  line 
was  restored.  A  few  prisoners  from  various  brigades  in  Pickett's 
division  were  captured.  The  enemy  moved  troops  to  and  fro  on 
Sunday  night,  and  prepared  himself  to  strike  us  at  the  one  flank 
or  the  other. 

"While  the  Tenth  and  Eighteenth  Corps  were  engaged  north  of 
the  James,  and  the  majority  of  the  Fiftli  and  Xinth  on  the  South- 
side  Railroad,  in  the  intrenchmcnts  encircling  Petersburg  were 
left  the  Second  Corps,  Crawford's  division  of  the  Fifth  Corps,  ex- 
cept Hoffman's  brigade,  Ferrero's  division  of  the  Ninth  Corps,  and 
most  of  the  batteries  of  the  three  corps,  all  under  General  Han- 
cock. Crawford  commanded  his  own  and  Ferrero's  divisions,  with 
their  batteries. 

On  the  night  of  Wednesday,  the  28th,  the  enemy  made  a  sharp 
attack  on  the  skirmish  line  in  front  of  Fort  Sedgwick,  on  the  Jeru- 
ealem  Plank-road.  The  2d  brigade  of  Ferrero's  division  had  been 
posted  at  this  point,  and  repulsed  the  enemy  with  some  loss.  Rus- 
eell's  28th  colored  regiment  promptly  drove  off  the  assailants. 
There  was  lively  skirmishing,  also,  the  previous  night,  near  the 
Bame  point,  and  all  through  Wednesday,  and  along  the  center  of 
the  line.  The  nigljt  attack  of  Wednesday  extended  along  De  Tro- 
briand's  front,  of  Hancock's  corps,  and  artillery  firing  continued 
for  some  time.  The  attack  was  probably  a  reconnoissance.  During 
the  active  operations  on  the  two  flanks,  there  was  some  skirmishing 
in  the  center  also,  but  no  movement  of  importance. 

From  the  1st  to  the  6th  of  October  there  was  constant  skir- 
mishing between  the  pickets,  but  no  general  movement  was  made. 
On  Friday,  the  7th,  the  enemy  made  a  vigorous  and  partially  suc- 
cessful attempt  to  turn  the  right  flank  of  the  army  of  the  James, 
which  was  guarded  by  two  brigades  of  cavalry  under  General 
Kautz.  They  were  attacked  at  early  dawn  by  a  brigade  of  cav- 
alry and  two  full  divisions  of  infantry,  under  General  Anderson's 
command.     The  assault  of  the  enemy  was  a  complete  surprise, 
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and  their  commanders  were  imable  to  prevent  tlie  cavalrymen 
from  a  disgraceful  stampede.  They  broke  in  perfect  rout,  stream- 
ing through  the  country  to  the  rear,  with  little  organization.  The 
Confederate  cavalry  pursued  past  the  Darbyville  road,  until 
diecked  by  the  advance  of  the  Tenth  Corps.  In  the  afternoon 
of  the  same  day  General  Terry  advanced,  and  recovered  nearly 
all  the  lost  ground. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  the,  enemy  on  the  right. 
General  Terrj-,  temporarily  commanding  the  Tenth  Corps,  took 
his  own  (1st)  division  of  the  corps,  under  Ames,  and  the  3d  or 
colored  division,  under  Birney,  and  a  part  of  Kautz's  cavalry 
division^  for  a  reconnoisance  in  force.  The  movement  commenced 
cm  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  the  12th;  but,  unfortunately,  from 
some  cause,  it  came  to  a  halt  soon  after  the  column  had  got  well 
out  on  the  right,  where,  possibly,  it  was  perceived  by  the  enemy 
Halting  during  the  night,  before  dawn  of  Thursday,  the  13th,  the 
column  was  again  put  in  motion,  and  struck  out  on  the  right  till 
it  reached  the  Darbytown  road,  near  the  point  where  Kautz's 
cavalry  formerly  covered  that  road,  until  driven  away,  on  the  7th, 
by  the  enemy.  The  cavalry  now  stretched  out  to  the  Charles 
Cfity  road,  and,  dismounting,  there  deployed  as  skirmishers.  Bir- 
ney deployed  on  the  left  of  the  Central  road,  and  Ames  on  the 
right,  between  the  Central  and  Charles  City  roads.  The  enemy's 
videttes  were  soon  encountered  on  the  former,  and  driven  back  a 
mile  or  more,  after  a  protracted  and  obstinate  skirmish,  until  they 
had  reached  a  series  of  intrenchments  recently  thrown  up  by  him 
across  the  road,  about  two  miles  from  Terry's  position.  These 
works  mounted  two  guns,  were  built  in  good  style,  in  the  familiar 
system  of  redoubts,  connected  by  rifle-pits,  and  the  whole  pro- 
tected in  front  by  a  broad  slashing,  which  it  would  be  difficult  to 
penetrate.  As  soon  as  the  Federal  troops  had  got  into  range,  the 
memy's  infantry  opened  a  very  sharp  fire  from  his  intrenchments, 
which  was  quickly  returned.  It  being  now  between  7  and  8 
o'clock,  the  forces  were  halted,  moved  into  position,  and  began  a 
rapid  musketry  fire,  which  lasted  all  the  rest  of  the  day. 

The. troops  were  kept  as  much  as  possible  under  cover  of  the 
woods  fronting  the  works ;  brigades  were  pushed  out  here  and 
there  all  along  the  line  in  reconnoitering  charges  up  to  the  slash- 
ings, and  were  then  withdrawn.  In  this  manner  the  whole  line 
of  intrenchments  was  felt,  though  without  any  serious  demonstra- 
tions. On  the  right,  it  was  conjectured  that  the  troops  overlapped 
the  enemy's  works,  and,  accordingly.  Pond's  brigade,  of  the  Ist 
division,  was  ordered  forward  to  turn  the  enemy's  left.  But,  un- 
fortunately, the  works  were  not  what  was  conjectured,  being  con- 
structed at  that  point  with  a  refused  flank.  The  brigade,  rush- 
ing gallantly  forward,  was  caught  by  a  severe  enfilading  fire.  It 
was  evidently  a  trap,  and  the  men  accordingly  retreated,  after 
suffering  heavy  loss.  Encouraged  by  hia  success,  the  enemy 
sallied  from  his  breastworks,  and  dashed  into  Abbott's  and  Plais- 
ted's  brigades  of  the  1st  division.  The  enemy  made  a  spirited 
daaxge  with  all  his  available  force,  and,  for  a  short  time,  tb# 
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musketry  fire  was  very  sharp.  But  he  retired,  at  length,  without 
accomplishiug  his  object,  Terry's  line  remaining  unbroken.  This 
main  charge,  repulse,  and  counter  charge  took  place  about  4 
P.  M.  It  was  succeeded  by  the  immediate  withdrawal  of  th« 
troops  all  along  the  line,  and,  by  dark,  they  were  within  their 
own  intrenchments. 

The  time  from  the  13th  to  the  26th  of  October  was  mainly 
occupied  with  heavy  artillery  and  musketry  fi.ring,  at  Dutch  Gap, 
on  the  north  side,  and  in  front  of  the  intrenchments  on  the  south 
side  of  the  James. 

At  daybreak  of  Thursday,  the  27th,  General  Terry's  Tenth 
Corps  moved  out  along  the  Darbytown  road,  and  threw  itself  out 
in  the  direction  of  the  Charles  City  Road,  occupying  the  country 
between  these  two,  nearly  on  the  same  ground  as  in  the  late  re- 
connoissance  in  force  by  the  same  corps.  Terry's  1st  division 
(under  Ames)  held  the  right,  Turner's  2d  (under  Foster)  the  cen- 
ter, and  Birney's  3d  or  colored  (under  Ilawley)  the  left.  Being 
well  deployed  in  this  order,  with  the  center  near  the  hamlet 
known  as  l)arbytown,  about  four  miles  and  a  half  from  Richmond, 
Terry  threw  a  skirmish  line  forward,  and  a  sharp  encounter  took 
place,  commencing  first  with'General  Ames,  and  continuing  down 
to  the  left,  where  General  Hawley  was  engaged,  west  of  the  Dar- 
bytown road,  and  toward  the  New  Market  road.  The  object  of 
the  day's  work  was  obviously  a  demonstration  only,  with  main 
intent  to  hold  as  many  as  possible  of  the  enemy  north  of  the 
James,  although  with  a  strong  hope,  also,  of  somewhere  breaking 
his  lines.  About  noon,  all  preparations  being  complete,  the  main 
advance  was  ordered,  and  the  men  dashed  briskly  forward,  driv- 
ing the  enemy  inside  of  the  intrenchments,  from  which  he,  mean- 
time, kept  up  a  severe  fire,  which  swept  the  lines  with  murderous 
efi'ect.  The  1st  Connecticut  battery  replied  to  a  battery  of  his  by 
ehelling  the  woods  and  the  works.  The  rest  of  the  artillery  re- 
mained on  the  field,  but  was  not  brought  into  play.  During  the 
afternoon  this  hot  firing  continued.  Just  before  evening  tho  forces 
advanced  once  more,  again  to  fall  back.  At  dusk  the  tiring  slack- 
ened, and  soon  almost  ceased.  Uead-quartcrs  remained  at  tbe 
Johnson  House  during  the  day. 

Meanwhile,  Ord's  Eighteenth  Corps  (under  "Weitzel),  with 
Kautz's  cavalry  division  in  advance,  had  started  at  daybreak  fbr 
a  point  still  further  to  the  right.  Marching  from  their  old  in- 
trenchments, on  the  left  of  the  Tenth  Corps,  across  to  the  New 
Market,  and  thence  to  the  Darbytown  road,  they  came  up  in  rear 
of  the  Tenth  Corps  on  the  latter.  The  corps  then  turned  to  the 
right,  and  struck  across  the  country  along  the  road  leading  to 
White's  Tavern,  on  the  Charles  City  road.  8till  moving  northerly 
through  the  White  Oak  Swamp,  Weitzel  reached,  at  length,  the 
Williamsburg  Stage-road,  and  the  famous  neighborhood  of  tha 
Beven  Pines  Battle-ground.  The  cavalry  headed  the  column.  Ot 
the  infantry,  Marston's  division  was  in  advance,  Ileckman's  fol- 
lowed, and  the  colored  division  brought  up  the  rear.  Whila 
crossing  from  the  Charles  City  to  the  Williamsburg  road,  Sp<>ar'g 
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cavalry  brigade,  which  was  in  Kautz's  advance,  encountered  a  few 
of  the  enemy's  videttes.  Some  of  these  latter  made  good  their 
escape,  and  carried  their  newa  toward  Richmond.  The  pace  was 
now  increased,  and  the  Williamsburg  Road  was  soon  reached. 
Soon  after  noon  rain  commenced  to  fall,  and  continued  all  day  and 
night.  It  did  not  check  the  vigor  of  "Weitzel's  advance,  as  it  had 
not  checked  Terry's  skirmishing;  but  it  materially  retarded  the 
progress  of  the  former.  About  4  o'clock  Weitzel  was  well  across 
the  Williamsburg  road,  fronting  Richmond,  about  seven  miles 
therefrom.  A  part  of  Spear's  cavalry  were  dismounted,  and  mov- 
ing up  the  road,  soon  found  the  enemy  in  force,  and  engaged  his 
skirmishers. 

The  corps  was  now  deployed,  with  Marston  on  the  right  of  the 
road,  and  Heckman  on  the  left,  while  the  colored  division,  under 
Holeman,  moved  out  across  the  Richmond  and  York  River  Rail- 
road. The  ground  was  open,  and  the  enemy's  works  had  com- 
mand of  the  Williamsburg  road.  Still's  Pennsylvania  battery  was 
moved  up  the  road,  and  opened  with  great  rapidity  on  the  enemy's 
intrenchments,  keeping  up  the  fire  until  the  ensuing  movement 
was  completed.  Cullum's  brigade  of  Marston's  division,  and  Fair- 
child's  brigade  of  Heckman's,  were  next  thrown  along  the  road 
on  either  side  at  the  charge,  the  remainder  of  the  two  divisions 
supporting  them.  The  enemy  feebly  resisted  the  advance  of  the 
troops  until  they  had  got  close  to  his  works,  when  he  opened  right 
and  left  a  murderous  cross-fire,  which  made  all  further  progress  out 
of  the  question.  The  assaulting  troops  held  their  position  some 
minutes,  but  at  length  were  completely  broken.  But  retreat  had 
become  hardly  less  practicable  than  advance,  for  the  enemy's  artil- 
lery and  musketry  swept  the  ground.  In  this  moment  of  inde- 
cision, he  completed  the  disaster  by  sallying  from  his  intrenchments 
and  capturing  the  greater  part  of  the  two  advance  brigades,  though 
a  few  escaped.  Turning  his  artillery  on  Still's  battery,  the  enemy 
also  forced  that  to  retire,  after  a  long  conflict,  in  which  most  of  its 
guns  were  disabled,  and  seven  men  killed  and  wounded.  It  was 
sufficiently  clear  that  Avh ether  or  not  the  enemy  consisted,  as  had 
been  surmised,  merely  of  dismounted  cavalry,  he  at  all  events  was 
strong  enough  to  repel  Weitzel  with  severe  loss,  and  to  capture  or 
kill  such  other  troops  as  he  might  choose  to  s.end  in.  At  dusk, 
therefore,  the  firing  ceased,  and  all  the  troops  were  called  out  of 
range.  Holman,  meanwhile,  had  briskly  gained  the  railroad,  and, 
finding  a  two-gun  redoubt  in  his  front,  charged  and  gallantly  car- 
ried it.  He  communicated  his  success  to  Weitzel,  but  the  check 
on  the  stage-road  and  the  approach  of  night  prevented  its  prosecu- 
tion ;  and,  besides,  the  enemy  would  soon  have  compelled  Holman 
to  withdraw.  The  troops  were  retired  a  little  at  nightfall,  but 
bivouacked  close  to  the  enemy's  positions.  The  next  morning 
came  out  clear.  Orders  were  received  from  General  Grant  to 
.withdraw  the  troops.  Before  noon,  therefore,  the  skirn^^shers 
once  more  pressed  fonvard  and  opened  their  rattling  fife,  under 
coyer  of  which  both  corps  got  in  motion  toward  the  old  camps, 
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which,  during  their  absence,  had  been  held  chiefly  by  the  artillery, 
supported  by  some  of  the  colored  troops  and  the  recruits. 

On  Wednesday'  evening,  the  26th  October,  also,  the  busy  prepa- 
ration for  the  advance  went  on  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and 
the  troops  were  drawn  out  of  their  intrenchments  and  massed  for 
the  start.  Designated  detachments  from  each  corps  were  then 
put  into  the  works,  and  the  artillery  and  its  supports  properly 
disposed.  The  whole  line  from  the  Appomattox  to  Popular  Grove 
Church  was  thus  left  well  protected.  Miles's  1st  division  of  the 
Second  Corps  held  the  Second  Corps  intrenchments,  and  Baxter's 
brigade  held  those  of  the  Fifth  Corps,  Gregg's  cavalry  and  tba 
Second  Corps  having  the  longest  distance  to  march,  started  at  2 
o'clock  on  AVednesday  afternoon,  halting  before  sundown  on  th« 
left  of  the  line.  Long  before  dawn  of  Thursday,  all  the  troops 
were  roused,  and  were  on  the  march.  Gregg's  cavalry  was  on 
the  extreme  left,  and  moved  southerly  toward  Reams's,  and  then 
westerly,  ^ext  on  the  right  was  Hancock's  Second  Corps;  or, 
rather,  Egan's  2d,  and  Mott's  3d  divisions,  with  three  batteries 
under  Major  Hazard,  which  moved  south-westerly  down  the 
Vaughan  road.  Warren's  Fifth  Corps  came  next  on  the  right, 
marching  along  the  Squirrel  Level  road.  Finally,  on  the  extrenae 
right,  was  Parke's  Ninth  Corps,  which  followed  the  same  direc- 
tion, all  the  columns  tending  south-westerly  toward  Ilatcher's 
Run.  This  stream  runs  south-easterly  from  near  Sutherland's 
Station,  on  the  Petersburg  and  Lynchburg  Railroad,  into  Row- 
anty  Creek,  and  thence  into  Xottoway.  Li  general,  Hancock  and 
Gregg  were  to  march  secretly  and  swiftly  far  round  the  enemy's 
right  flank,  turn  it,  and  seize  his  line  of  defenses  on  Hatcher's 
Run ;  from  thence  the  way  was  comparatively  open  to  the  South- 
Bide  Railroad. 

Soon  after  daylight  Gregg  encountered  some  videttes'of  Hamp- 
ton's cavalry,  at  Hatcher's  Run,  who  occupied  intrenchments 
covering  a  bridge  on  the  stream.  But  the  Ist  Maine,  armed  with 
sixteen-shooters,  forded  the  creek  and  carried  the  works,  after  a 
slight  skirmish,  capturing  a  few  prisoners  of  the  enemy's  dis- 
mounted cavalry.  A  few  more  prisoners  and  eight  wagons,  with 
some  stores  belonging  to  Hampton's  cavalry,  were  seized,  after 
crossing  the  run.  Shirmishing  now  grew  brisk  in  front,  in  rear, 
and  on  the  flank,  as  the  division  moved  up  on  the  right  toward 
the  Second  Corps,  v-nth  which  it  was  to  make  connection.  Smith's 
3d  brigade  was  in  advance,  Davies's  1st  brigade  in  the  rear,  and 
Kirwin's  2d  in  the  center.  The  skirmishing  was  excited,  as  the 
troops  were  engaged  on  all  sides,  both  with  artillery  and  carbines, 
the  enemy  endeavoring  to  harass  them  in  that  way.  Soon  after 
noon  the  cavalry  had  reached  the  Boydton  Plank-road,  by  way  of 
the  Quaker  road,  and  formed  line  of  battle  with  the  Second  Corps, 
with  the  3d  brigade  on  the  right,  joining  the  infantry,  the  2d  in 
the  center,  and  the  1st  covering  the  extreme  left. 

The  Second  Corps,  as  we  have  said,  had  marched  across  on 
"Wednesday  evening  to  the  Church  road,  near  the  railroad.  At 
half-past  3  o'clock,  on   Thursday  morning,  guided   by  Captain 
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Payne,  of  the  Topographical  Engineers,  they  again  started,  and 
crossed  by  Colonel  w  yatt's  to  the  Vaughan  road,  which  they  fol- 
lowed as  fiir  as  C.  "W.  Cummins's  place,  where  they  encountered 
the  enemy's  line  of  pickets,  and  easil}^  drove  them  off.  Egan  was 
in  advance,  and  Mott  following,  Miles,  as  we  have  said,  being 
left  in  the  breastworks.  The  6th  Ohio  cavalry  was  in  advance 
of  all,  and  protected  a  squad  of  pioneers,  who  cleared  the  road  of 
the  felled  trees  and  other  obstructions  placed  there  by  the  enemy. 
The  march  was  handsomely  conducted,  with  skirmishers  properly 
and  eftectively  thrown  out.  Continuing  along  the  Vaughan  road, 
the  ford  at  Hatcher's  Run  was  reached  by  tln^  advance  at  twenty 
minutes  past  7  A.  M.  There  the  road  was  obstructed  more 
elaborately  b}'  trees,  and  the  banks  of  the  run  at  the  ford  had 
been  partially  cleared,  so  as  to  give  range  across  the  stream  from 
a  line  of  rifle-pits  on  the  opposite  bank,  wliicli  was  held  by  a  small 
force  of  Young's  brigade  of  dismounted  cavalry.  Egan's  division 
was  quickly  deployed  across  the  road,  Smyth's  3d  brigade  form- 
ing the  first  line,  and  the  other  two  brigades  a  second.  Smyth 
advanced  handsomely,  forded  the  stream  in  perfect  order,  and  ear- 
ned the  trenches  very  quickly,  capturing  about  twenty  prisoners, 
including  a  major,  and  dispersing  the  rest  of  the  command. 

The  run  crossed,  the  corps  divided  into  two  columns;  Mott's 
division  following  the  Duncan  road,  taking  the  enemy's  rifle-pits 
in  reverse,  and  crossing  up  in  their  rear  at  the  right  flank  of 
Hatcher's  Kun  at  Armstrong's  Mill,  at  twenty  minutes  past  8  A. 
M.  From  this  point  they  moved  westerly  to  Dabney's  Mill,  where 
they  arrived  at  9  A.  M.,  and  joined  the  other  column,  under  Egan, 
who  marched  across  the  Yanghan  road  direct,  and  had  been  await- 
ing Mott's  arrival.  A  few  of  the  enemy  lingering  near  the  line 
of  march,  were  driven  off  by  De  Trobriand's  brigade.  The  united 
columns,  with  Egan  in  advance,  then  followed  the  direct  road 
parallel  to  Hatcher's  Run,  and  on  the  west  side  of  the  run,  north- 
westerly to  the  Boydton  Plank-road,  which  they  reached  at  fifteen 
minutes  past  11  A.  M.,  at  Wilson  and  Arnold's  Saw-mill.  Here 
was  a  clearing,  and  a  train  was  visible,  crossing  westerly  on  the 
White  Oak  road.  A  force  was  dispatched  across  lots  to  cut  it  off, 
but  returned  without  success.  Meantime  fire  had  been  opened  on 
tlie  corps  on  both  flanks,  on  the  right,  from  three  regiments  of  dis- 
mounted cavalry,  with  a  battery  of  five  guns,  at  Burgess's  Farm, 
where  the  White  Oak  road  runs  into  the  Boydton  Plank-road, 
and  on  the  left,  at  Mrs.  Rainie's,  where  the  Quaker  road  runs  into 
\he  plank-road.  Both  batteries  were  obviously  at  short  range, 
tut  Beck's  battery  was  got  into  position,  and  silenced  them  for  a 
tine,  the  battery  on  the  left  not  answering  again. 

It  was  already  past  noon,  and,  as  has  been  said,  Gregg  had 
brcught  his  cavalry  up  to  connect  on  the  left.  Generals  Grant 
auG  Meade  had  arrived  on  the  ground.  The  enemy  was,  of  course, 
thojoughly  alive  to  the  movement.  Accordingly,  Egan's  division 
was  deployed  on  the  right  of  the  Boydton  Plank-road,  facing  up 
toward  the  bridge  over  Hatcher's  Run,  and  Mott's  was  deployed 
on  tae  left  of  the  road.    De  Trobriand's  brigade  connected  with 
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Gregg,  who  held  the  extreme  left.  One  brigade  was  left  to  take 
care  of  the  enemy  in  the  rear,  who,  as  has  been  described,  had  a 
battery  further  down  on  the  plank-road,  at  Mrs.  Rainie's  houge. 
In  Egan's  advance  was  Rugg's  brigade,  and  his  skirmishers,  at  the 
command,  rushed  forward  to  Hatcher's  Run,  seized  the  bridge, 
and  crossed  the  creek. 

The  next  movement  was  to  cany  the  enemy's  works  beyond 
Hatcher's  Run.  Egan's  division  was  accordingly  disposed  with 
Rugg's  brigade  on  the  left,  Price  in  the  center,  and  Smyth  on  the 
right,  Beck's  battery  co-operating  as  before.  McAllister's  brigade 
of  ^lott's  division  was  withdrawn  from  watching  the  enemy  sup- 
posed to  be  in  the  rear,  and  was  sent  in  to  support  Egan,  being  de- 
ployed in  his  rear.  The  Fifth  Corps  were  now  heard  firing  rapidly 
on  the  right,  and  it  was  expected  that  they  would  sweep  about 
and  effect  a  junction  with  the  Second.  But,  owing  to  the  exceed- 
ingly perplexing  character  of  the  country,  and  the  uncertainty  as 
to  the  roads,  they  were  unable  to  do  so.  Of  course  the  enemy 
was  prompt  to  seize  this  advantage,  and  about  4  o'clock,  while 
preparing  to  advance,  Mahouc's  division  of  Hill's  corps  broke  in 
on  the  right  flank  of  Hancock,  and  instantly  swept  off  Metcalfs 
section  of  Beck's  battery,  which  was  there  posted.  Continuing 
his  attack,  he  got  across  the  Boydton  road  and  bore  down  upon 
Egan's  division.  With  commendable  energy  and  promptitude 
Egan  changed  front  with  his  own  brigades  and  McAllister's,  and 
with  the  aid  of  three  admirable  batteries.  Beck's  and  Rodcr's  5th 
and4tli  regular,  and  Sleeper's  10th  Massachusetts  (under  Granger), 
succeeded  in  repulsing  the  enemy,  after  a  hard  and  prolonged 
light.  In  the  fury  of  his  first  onset  against  Smyth's  brigade,  it 
was  driven  back,  several  hundred  prisoners  captured,  and  the  line 
80  disordered  as  to  allow  the  enemy  to  get  upon  the  plank-road. 
A  part  of  these  prisoners  were  recaptured  by  being  conducted  by 
mistake  into  the  Fifth  Corps'  lines.  Hancock's  prompt  disposi- 
tions, and  the  firmness  of  Egan's  troops,  soon  arrested  the  disaster 
likely  to  follow.  In  his  turn,  falling  upon  the  enemy's  flank,  Egan 
drove  him  back,  Smyth's  and  McAllister's  brigades  beliaving 
handsomely,  while  Mott  promptly  co-operated  with  De  Trobri- 
and's  brigade.  The  enemy  abandoned  Metcalfs  guns  and  began 
to  retreat.  But  he  left  thrqe  flags  and  five  or  six  hundred  prison- 
ers— those  who  liad  come  over  on  the  plank-road — in  Egan's  poa- 
session. 

Just  before  dark,  after  the  attack  of  Hancock  bad  been  repulsed, 
the  enemy  turned  his  attention  to  the  left,  where  Gregg's  cavalry 
was  posted,  and  attacked  him  with  vigor,  though  not  so  fiercely  aa 
he  had  assaulted  the  right.  The  cavalry  yielded  for  a  short  tmiQ 
but  rallying  again,  handsomely  drove  back  the  enemy  once  mor«, 
and  re-established  the  lines.    ^ 

Rain  fell  here,  as  on  the  right,  during  the  battle,  and  rendeisd 
maneuvering  difficult.  The  ammunition,  also,  was  pretty  tlDr- 
oughly  expended.  Finally,  the  enemy  had  resisted  all  attadis, 
and  had  inflicted  a  greater  loss  than  he  had  suffered,  at  least  in 
killed  and  wounded;  and  as  the  position  was  altogether  prccari-' 
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ons,  it  was  tliought  best  to  return  to  camp,  and  to  expect  no  more 
from  the  movement. 

After  dusk,  therefore,  the  retrograde  movement  was  commenced, 
and  all  night  and  a  part  of  the  next  day  was  occupied  in  marching 
over  the  road  taken  in  the  morning.  Before  night  the  old  camps 
were  regained,  little  loss,  except  a  few  stragglers,  being  incurred 
during  the  withdrawal.  Many  of  the  wounded  of  the  Second 
Corps  were  left  on  the  field — as  was  anticipated — the  column  hav- 
ing marched  without  the  means  of  transportation. 

The  Fifth  and  Ninth  Corps  having  broke  camp  on  the  night  of 
Wednesday,  the  26th,  and,  moving  out  of  their  intrenchments, 
bivouacked  where  they  could  be  ready  for  the  start.  Their  task 
was  to  attack  the  Hatcher's  Eun  works  in  front,  so  as  to  cover 
the  movement  of  the  Second  Corps  by  the  flank,  and  to  co-ope- 
rate therewith.  The  Ninth,  at  daylight,  was  marching  briskly 
down  the  Squirrel  Level  road,  with  A^ilcox  in  advance,  Ferrera 
following,  and  Potter  in  the  rear.  Cutcheon's  brigade  was  in 
Wilcox's  advance,  and  soon  encountered  the  enemy  near  Smith's 
house,  driving  him  back,  with  constant  skirmishing,  to  Watkins's, 
where  the  Duncan  road  turns  off  to  Hatcher's  Run.  Wilcox 
pushed  on,  still  skirmishing,  until  the  works  which  cover  Hatch- 
er's Run  were  plainly  visible.  They  were  strongly  built,  with 
broad  slashings  thrown  down  in  front.  The  other  divisions 
pushed  up  briskly,  and  were  deployed  to  the  left  in  line  of  battle. 

Meanwhile  the  Fifth  Corps  had  also  got  away  by  daylight,  and 
moved  along  the  Vaughan  road  toward  Hatcher's  Run,  crossing 
the  Duncan  road  just  north  of  Armstrong's,  through  a  region 
covered  with  dense,  dark,  and  almost  impenetrable  woods.  With 
lively  skirmishing,  the  advance  brigades  pushed  the  enemy  back 
to  his  works.  Unlike  the  Second  Corps,  the  Fifth  and  Mnth  had 
not  far  to  march,  nor  were  they  destined  to  severe  fighting.  Dur- 
ing the  forenoon  they  got  into  position,  with  the  Ninth  on  the 
right  of  the  Fifth,  confronting  the  enemy's  strong  works  at 
Hatcher's  Run.  It  was  difiicult  to  use  artillery  in  the  dense  woods 
of  the  region,  but  skirmishing  was  opened  promptly  by  the  in- 
fantry, and  continued  rapidly  and  without  intermission  through 
the  day.  These  positions,  however,  were  maintained  through  the 
night,  and  until  orders  came  from  General  Grant  to  fall  -back,  the 
movement  having  failed  of  success. 

Succeeding  these  operations,  came  comparative  quiet,  only 
broken  by  slight  reconnoisances  and  artillery  firings  in  front  of' 
Petersburg. 

On  the  4th  of  December,  Gregg  marched  with  his  cavalry  to 
the  crossing  of  the  Weldon  Railroad  at  Stony  Creek.  It  had  been 
reported  that  the  enemy  was  constructing  from  this  point  a  branch 
railroad,  to  connect  with  the  Southside  Railroad.  Here  he  found 
a  part  of  the  grading  made,  but,  after  a  slight  resistance,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  burning  the  buildings  and  supplies  of  materials,  and  set 
out  on  his  return.  He  was  fiercely  followed  by  Hampton,  who 
harassed  his  rear.  Gregg's  dispositions  were  skillful.  His  sqg- 
Cnd  brigade  brought  up  the  rear,  and  held  the  enemy  it  check; 
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and  when  bard  pressed,  the  1st  brigade  relieved  it,  the  2d  march' 
ing  past  it.  The  1st  was  in  turn  relieved  by  the  3d;  and  thus  tha 
command  returned  to  the  army.  j 

From  this  time,  the  operations  of  the  armies  of  the  Potomac 
and  the  James  were  principally  of  a  defensive  character.  The 
lines  were  strengthened,  and  busy  preparations  were  made  for  th« 
spring  campaign,  designed  and  destined  to  be  the  final  one. 
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Preeidentiftl  Election.  Renomination  anil  Re-election  of  Mr.  Lincoln.  Maryland 
Abolishes  Slavery.  Meeting  of  Conf^ress  in  December,  1864.  The  President'* 
Message.     Reports  accompanying  the  Message. 

The  Presidential  contest  of  1864  was  one  of  the  most  mem 
orable  in  the  history  of  the  Government.     It  was  contested  with 
all  the  bitterness  of  partisan  warfare.     It  was  the  last  hope  of  the 
rebellion.     To  carry  the  election,  every  effort  was  put  forth  by  the 

treat  political  parties  of  the  country.  The  contest  was  between 
Ir.  Lincoln,  renominated  by  the  Union  party,  and  Major-General 
George  B.  McClellan,  as  the  candidate  of  the  Democratic  party. 
The  election  took  place  Tuesday,  the  8th  day  of  November,  and 
resulted  in  the  complete  triumph  of  the  Union  or  Administration 
party.  Mr.  Lincoln  carried  the  electoral  vote  of  every  loyal  State 
but  three — Delaware,  Kentucky,  and  New  Jersey — whicli  went  for 
McClellan.  Of  the  electoral  votes,  Mr.  Lincoln  received  213,  and 
General  McClellan  21.  Mr.  Lincoln  received  the  votes  of  all  the 
States  which  he  carried  in  1860,  with  the  exception  of  the  half 
vote  of  New  Jersey,  which  was  cast  for  him  in  consequence  of  a 
division  in  the  opposition  party.  Besides  these,  he  received  the  7 
electoral  votes  of  Maryland,  cast  for  Mr.  Breckinridge  in  1860; 
the  11  votes  of  Missouri,  cast  for  Mr.  Douglas ;  and  the  11  votes 
of  the  new  States  of  Kansas,  West  Virginia,  and  Nevada.  In  the 
States  which  voted  at  this  election,  there  was,  in  1860,  a  popular 
majority  of  about  100,000  against  Mr.  Lincoln ;  the  popular  major- 
ity in  his  favor  in  1864  was  about  300,000,  showing  that  there  had 
been  a  great  change  in  popular  opinion. 

The  constitutional  election  in  Maryland,  held  on  the  13th  of 
October,  1864,  resulted  in  the  adoption  of  the  new  State  constitu- 
tion, prohibiting  slavery,  and  declaring  all  slaves  in  the  State  to  be 
free.  On  the  home  vote  there  was  a  majority  of  1,095  against  the 
constitution;  but  the  soldiers's  vote  resulted  in  giving  a  majority 
of  475  in  its  favor,  and  Maryland  was  declared  a  free  State.  The 
vote  was  light,  owing,  in  a  measure,  to  the  requirements  of  an 
oath  of  loyalty  from  voters. 
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Couo^ress  met  on  the  5tTi  day  of  December.  Great  lopes  were 
entertained  by  the  loyal  people  of  the  country  that  Congress, 
now  that  the  people  had  declared  in  the  most  emphatic  terms  for 
a  more  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war,  would  adopt  such  meas- 
ures as  would  infuse  new  life  into  every  department  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. President  Lincoln's  administration  had  been  indorsed 
in  terms  not  to  be  mistaken,  and  now  that  the  fallacy  of  receiv- 
ing aid  from  traitors  in  the  ISTorth,  or  sympathizing  foreign  gov- 
ernments, was  exploded,  a  speedy  termination  of  the  war  was 
anxiously  looked  for.  Nor  were  these  just  expectations  of  the 
people  to  be  disappointed,  as  subsequent  events  proved. 

The  President,  in  his  message,  announced  that  peace  was  still 
maintained  with  every  foreign  nation,  notwithstanding  there  were 
many  things  transpiring,  almost  daily,  tending  to  disturb  the 
peaceful  relations  of  the  Government  with  foreign  countries,  and 
calling  forth  the  finest  points  of  diplomacy  to  settle.  The  finances 
of  the  Government  had  been  successfully  administered.  The 
actual  cash  operations  of  the  Treasury  were:  Receipts,  $884,076,- 
646  77;  disbursements,  $865,234,087  86;  balance  in  the  Treasury, 
$18,842,558  71.  Of  receipts  there  were  derived  from  customs 
$102,316,152  99;  from  lands,  $588,333  29;  from  direct  taxes, 
$475,648  96;  from  internal  revenue,  $109,741,134  10;  from  mis- 
cellaneous sources,  $47,511,448  10 ;  and  from  loans,  applied  to 
actual  expenditures,  including  former  balance,  $623,443,929  13. 
There  were  disbursed  for  the  civil  service,  $42,505,599  46;  for 
pensions  and  Indians,  $7,517,930  97;  for  the  War  Department, 
$600,791,842  97;  for  the  Navy  Department,  $85,733,292  79;  for 
interest  of  the  public  debt,  $53,685,421  69;  making  an  aggregate 
of  $865,234,087  86.  The  public  debt  on  the  1st  day  of  Julylast 
amounted  to  $1,740,000,000.  Probably,  should  the  war  continue 
for  another  year,  that  amount  may  be  increased  by  not  far  from 
fi.ve  hundred  millions. 

The  President  remarks,  at  some  length,  upon  the  evidences  of  the 
increasing  power  of  the  country,  the  steady  expansion  of  popula- 
tion, and  the  extension  of  improvement  and  governmental  insti- 
tutions over  the  new  and  unoccupied  portions  of  the  country. 
The  fact  that  the  recent  Presidential  election  shows  a  net  increase 
of  145,751  votes  over  that  of  1860  was  cited  to  show  "that  we 
have  more  men  now  than  we  had  when  the  war  began;  that  we 
are  not  exhausted,  nor  in  process  of  exhaustion;  that  we  are 
gaining  strength,  and  may,  if  need  be,  maintain  the  contest  indef- 
initely. This  as  to  men.  Material  resources  are  now  more  com- 
plete and  abundant  than  ever."  The  national  resources  then 
were  unexhausted,  and  believed  to  be  inexhaustible.  The  public 
purpose  to  re-establish  and  maintain  the  national  authority  was 
unchanged,  and  unchangeable. 

From  this  the  message  comes  to  the  declaration  that  the  rebels 
must  be  subdued,  and  that  the  issue  with  the  rebel  leader  is, one 
which  can  only  be  tried  by  war  and  decided  by  victory. 

*'  On  careful  consideration  of  all  the  evidence  accessible,  it  seems 
to  me,"  the  President  says,  "  that  no  attempt  at  negotiation  with 
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the  insurgent  leader  could  result  in  good."  He  would  accept  of 
nothing  short  of  the  severance  of  the  Union.  His  declarations  to 
that  effect  are  explicit  and  oft-repeated.  The  Southern  people 
can  at  any  moment  have  peace,  simply  by  laying  down  their  arms 
and  submitting  to  the  national  authority,  under  the  Constitution. 

In  conclusion,  he  declares :  "  In  presenting  the  abandonment  of 
armed  resistance  to  the  national  authority  on  the  part  of  the  in- 
surgents as  the  only  indispensable  condition  to  ending  the  war  on 
the  part  of  the  Government,  I  retract  nothing  heretofore  said  aa 
to  slavery.  I  repeat  the  declaration  made  a  year  ago,  and  that, 
while  I  remain  in  my  present  position,  I  shall  not  attempt  to  re- 
tract or  modify  the  Emancipation  Proclamation ;  nor  shall  I  return 
to  slavery  any  person  who  is  free  by  the  terms  of  that  proclama- 
tion, or  by  any  of  the  acts  of  Congress." 

There  had  been  added  to  the  pension  rolls,  during  the  year  end- 
ing the  30th  day  of  June,  1864,  6,770  invalid  soldiers,  and  of  271 
disabled  seamen,  making  the  number  of  army  invalid  pensioners 
of  this  class  22,767,  and  of  navy  invalid  pensioners  812.  Of  wid- 
ows, orphans,  and  mothers,  22,198  have  been  placed  on  the  army 
pension  rolls,  and  248  on  the  navy  rolls.  The  number  of  army 
pensioners  of  this  class  was  25,433,  and  pf  navy  pensioners  793. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  the  number  of  Revolutionary  pen- 
sioners was  1,430.  Only  twelve  of  them  were  soldiers,  of  whom 
seven  have  since  died.  The  remainder  were  those  who,  under  the 
law,  receive  pensions  because  of  relationship  to  Revolutionary  sol- 
diers. During  the  year  ending  the  30th  of  June,  1864,  $4,504,616  92 
had  been  paid  to  pensioners  o£  all  classes. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  War  presented  many  points  of 
interest,  and  gave  a  complete  summary  of  the  military  operations 
of  the  year.  The  following  are  some  of  the  more  important  sta- 
tistics, giving  a  slight  insight  into  the  vastuess  of  the  operations 
of  the  different  bureaus  of  the  "War  Office. 

From  the  Adjutant-General's  Report,  we  learn  that  from  the  lat 
of  January,  1864,  to  the  31st  of  October  of  the  same,  the  enlist- 
ments into  the  regular  army  numbered  13,019  men,  and  the  trans- 
fers from  the  army  to  the  navy,  in  the  same  period,  numbered 
2,568  men. 

Between  the  1st  of  November,  1863,  and  the  31st  of  October, 
1864,  there  were  forwarded  to  the  field : 

One,  two,  and  three  years'  recruits,  for  old  and  new  organizatione,.  366,459 

Drafted  men 42,727 

Hundred-day  troops 80,640 

489,826 
In  the  same  period  there  were  mustered  out  and  discharged : 

Three-year  volunteers 51,174 

Hundred-day  troops 80,640 

Veterans  furloughed  and  returned  to  the  field 136,300 

Total  discharged,  fonvarded,  and  f\irloughed. . .  757,940 
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Over  two  hundred  flags,  captured  from  the  rebels  in  various  bat- 
tles, have  been  received.  They  have  been  properly  labeled,  regis- 
tered, and  deposited  for  safe-keeping.  Many  others  are  supposed 
to  have  been  disposed  of  by  persons  who  captured  or  had  them  in 
possession,  in  ignorance  of  their  being  public  property. 

One  hundred  and  sixty  men  were  presented  with  medals  of 
honor  for  capturing  rebel  flags  and  other  acts  of  bravery. 

Colonel  Foster,  in  charge  of  the  bureau  of  colored  troops,  re- 
ported that,  on  the  31st  of  October,  there  were  fifty-eight  regiments 
of  colored  troops,  numbering  37,707  men.  October  20,  1864,  ther« 
were  in  the  service  one  hundred  and  forty  regiments,  including  all 
arms,  with  a  total  strength  of  101,950,  divided  as  follows,  viz.: 
Twelve  regiments  artillery  (heavy),  12,226;  artillery  (light),  eight 
batteries,  853;  six  regiments  cavalry,  5,605;  one  hundred  and 
twenty-one  regiments  infantry,  83,286.     Total,  101,950. 

This  branch  of  the  service,  up  to  that  time  (October  20, 1864), 
lost  by  battle,  discharges,  desertions,  and  diseases,  33,139  men. 
From  July  4, 1864,  to  October  15, 1864,  2,510  colored  recruits  were 
mustered  into  the  service.  Up  to  November  7,  1864,  General  L. 
Thomas  had  organized  along  the  Mississippi  Eiver  the  following 
colored  troops:  Four  regiments  of  cavalry,  4,800;  six  regiments 
of  heavy  artillery,  10,800;  four  companies  of  light  artillery,  720; 
forty  regiments  of  infantry,  40,000.     Total,  56,320. 

The  number  of  soldiers  would  have  been  larger  but  for  the 
pressing  need  for  the  negroes  in  the  Quartermaster  and  Commis- 
sary Departments. 

The  total  amount  expended  by  the  Chief  Engineer's  Department 
for  the  year  was  $6,345,191  74.  The  amount  appropriated  by 
Congress,  for  the  prosecution  of  the  works  on  which  this  sum  has 
been  expended,  including  the  Military  Academy,  was  $6,959,297. 

The  supplies  of  subsistence  stores  for  the  army  had  been  mostly 
procured  in  the  markets  of  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  Washington,  Cincinnati,  Louisville,  Chicago,  and  St. 
Louis,  and  forwarded  from  these  points  to  the  principal  depots  for 
the  several  armies  in  the  field,  whence  they  have  been  distributed 
to  minor,  less  permanent,  or  more  advanced  depots,  according  to 
the  varying  wants  and  positions  of  the  troops.  Subsistence  stores, 
to  a  limited  extent,  had  also  been  purchased  at  many  other  points, 
when  required  for  local  issues. 

The  reduction  of  the  ration  by  act  of  June  20, 1864,  to  the  ration 
as  it  existed  before  the  act  of  August  3,  1861,  is  proved  to  be  a 
measure  of  economy,  while  it  provides  the  soldier  with  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  food.  Some  officers  familiar  with  the  subject  are  of 
M)inion  that  the  ration  may  be  improved  without  adding  materi- 
f  fly  to  the  cost,  in  which  opinion  General  Dyer  refuses  to  concur. 

The  operations  of  the  Judge  Advocate-General's  Department 
for  th&  sixteen  months  previous  to  March,  1865,  were  as  follows: 
Number  of  records  of  general  courts-martial  and  miltary  com- 
missions reviewed,  33,896;  number  of  reports  made_  as  to  the 
regularity  of  proceedings  on  applications  for  restoration  to  the 
service,  the  pardon  of  offenders,  the  remission  or  commutation 
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of  senteaoes,  and  upon  miscellaneous  questions  referred  to  this 
office,  9,310. 

The  Provost-Marshal -General's  Department  is,  in  many  respects, 
the  most  interesting  of  the  documents  from  which  we  quote.  The 
report  is  dated  November  15,  1864.  From  July  1, 1864,  up  to  that 
time,  130,000  names  were  added  to  the  enrollment  list,  and  285,398 
names  stricken  off.  This  enrollment  showed  the  national  forces, 
not  called  out  up  to  November  1,  1864,  to  consist  of  2,784,226  men. 
In  the  draft  of  1863,  the  quota  drafted  for  was  194,962,  with  fifty  per 
cent,  added.  Of  this  number  39,417  failed  to  report,  and  164,887 
were  exempted  from  physical  and  other  causes;  52,287  paid  commu- 
tation, 26,002  furnished  substitutes,  and  9,848  were  held  to  service. 

On  the  1st  of  May,  1864,  another  draft  was  drawn.  The  total 
deficiency  drafted  for  was  50,367;  the  number  reported  and  ex- 
amined, 85,861;  the  number  exempted  for  physical  disability, 
21,446;  the  number  exempted  for  other  causes,  19,648;  The  num- 
ber held  to  personal  service,  3,418;  the  number  furnished  substi- 
tutes, 8,903;  the  number  who  paid  commutation,  32,446. 

On  September  19,  1864,  another  draft  was  had,  and  the  result, 
known  up  to  November  1,  was  as  follows:  Numlxjr  reported  and 
examined,  72,432 ;  number  exempted  for  physical  disability,  20,332; 
number  exempted  for  other  causes,  19,697 ;  number  lield  to  personal 
service,  19,058;  number  furnished  substitutes,  13,345. 

The  recruiting  in  rebel  states  did  not  progress  as  satisfactorily 
as  anticipated.  The  result  on  November  1  was  as  follows :  Total 
number  of  recruiting  agents,  appointed  by  Governors  of  loyal 
states,  to  recruit  in  rebel  states,  1,045.  Total  number  of  recruits 
obtained  by  these  agents,  2,831. 

Recapitulation  of  forces  raised  and  mustered  into  service  for  one, 
two,  or  three  years,  between  November  1,  1863,  and  November  1, 
1864,  for  the  army,  were  as  follows :  Volunteers,  white  and  colored, 
in  loyal  states,  between  November  1,  1863,  and  November  1,  1864, 
402,689;  volunteers,  colored,  enlisted  in  the  states  in  rebellion,  be- 
tween January  1,  1864,  and  October  15, 1864,  and  not  embraced  in 
the  above,  22,143;  recruits  for  regular  army,  between  January  1, 
1864,  and  October  31,  1864,  13,871;  veterans  who  enlisted  before 
the  expiration  of  their  term  of  service,  between  November  1, 1863, 
and  November  1,  1864,  136,507;  drafted  men  and  substitutes  for 
drafted  men,  and  men  liable  to  draft,  to  November  1,  1864,  75,550. 
Total,  650,769. 

Enlistments  in  the  naval  service,  between  February  24,  1864, 
and  November  1,  1864,  22,930;  enlistments  in  the  marine  corps, 
between  February  24,  1864,  and  November  1,  1864,  1,753.  Total, 
24,683.     Grand  total,  army  and  navy,  675,452. 

In  estimating  the  number  of  troops  called  into  service,  it  has 
been  the  rule  of  the  Department  to  take  into  account  the  whole 
number  of  men  mustered,  without  regard  to  the  fact  that  the  same 
persons  may  have  been  previously  discharged,  after  having  been 
accepted  and  credited  on  preceding  calls. 

A  large  part  (near  200,000)  of  the  men,  accepted  in  the  years 
1861  and  1862,  were  soon  found  to  be  unfit  for  service,  and  were 
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discliarged.  (This  accounts,  partially,  for  tlie  largo  excess  carried 
forward  from  the  calls  of  1862,  and  deducted  from  those  of  1863.) 

The  amount  of  money  received  from  commutation,  prior  to  ISTo- 
Tember  1, 1863,  as  stated  in  the  last  annual  report,  was  §10,518,000; 
the  amount  received  since  that  report,  and  prior  to  November  1, 
1864,  was  §15,066,599  25.     Total  received,  $25,584,599  25. 

The  number  of  deserters  arrested  between  October  1,  1863,  and 
September  30,  1864,  was  39,392. 

The  total  number  arrested  from  the  time  this  branch  of  the  bu- 
reau went  into  operation,  May  1,  1863,  to  September  30,  1864,  was 
60,760,  being  an  average  of  3,574  per  month. 

The  total  amount  of  funds  received  by  the  Surgeon-General's 
Department,  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1864,  was  $12,263,988  08. 
The  disbursements  were  §11,025,791  33. 

During  the  year  the  health  of  the  entire  army  ■u'ls  better  than  ia 
usual  with  troops  engaged  so  constantly  on  active  duty  and  in 
arduous  campaigns.  No  destructive  epidemics  prevailed  in  any 
section,  and  the  number  of  sick  and  wounded,  although  large,  has 
been  comparatively  small  in  the  proportion  it  has  borne  to  the 
whole  army.  At  the  close  of  the  year  the  number  of  sick  and 
wounded,  both  with  their  commands  and  in  general  hospitals,  was 
less  than  16  per  cent,  of  the  strength  of  the  army.  Of  this  num- 
ber 9.3  per  cent,  were  sick,  and  6.46  per  cent,  wounded.  The 
number  sick  with  their  respective  commands  was  4  per  cent.,  and 
in  general  ^hospitals  5.3  per  cent,  of  the  strength.  Of  the  6.46 
wounded,  nearly  1  per  cent,  were  with  respective  commands,  the 
rest  in  general  hospitals. 

The  deaths  from  disease  during  June,  1864,  were  2.98  per  thou- 
sand of  mean  strength;  from  wounds,  3.10  per  thousand.  Total 
deaths,  6.08  per  thousand,  or  six-tenths  of  1  per  cent,  for  the  month. 
During  the  same  month  of  the  previous  year  the  total  was  7.3  per 
thousand  of  mean  strength,  or  over  seven-tenths  of  1  per  cent. 

There  were  furnished,  during  the  year,  to  disabled  soldiers,  669 
legs  and  339  arms. 

The  Paymaster-General's  Report  is  dated  November  1, 1864,  and 
is  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1864.     General  Brice  says : 

"The  tabular  statement  herewith  presented  exhibits  a  balance  in 
the  hands  of  paymasters  at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  (July 
1,  1863),  of  §66,688,584  23.  This  balance,  with  the  requisitions  of 
this  oiiice  in  favor  of  paymasters  and  sums  received  from  other 
sources,  amounting  to  §246,796,281  64,  leaves  to  be  accounted  for 
the  total  sum  of  §313,484,866  87,  which  is  done  as  follows,  to-wit: 

Piayments  to  regular  army §6,112,374  81 

Payments  to  Military  Academy 159,847  33 

Payments  to  volunteers 220,852,973  31 

Amount  of  requisitions  pending  in  the  treasury,  and  not 

issued  June  30,  1864 69,100,000  00 

Actual  balance  in  hands  of  paymasters  on  June  30,  1864..     17,258,670  42 

Total §313,484,865  87 
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"  Of  these  penamg  requisitions  there  have,  since  June  30, 1864, 
been  issued  by  the  treasury,  and  disbursed  to  the  army,  the  sum 
of  $68,100,000,  leaving  yet  unissued  the  sum  of  §1,000,000,  for 
which  requisitions  were  made  before  June  30  last." 

The  amount  of  appropriations  to  the  Ordnance  Department  were 
145,279,002  12;  the  amount  of  expenditures  were  $38,502,822  99. 

The  following  is  a  report  of  the  ordnance,  arms,  and  ammuni- 
tion remaining  in  the  arsenals  on  June  30,  1864 :  Field-cannon 
and  siege-guns,  2,033;  small  arms,  1,304,947;  pounds  of  artillery 
ammunition,  1,831,553. 

In  the  Quartermaster-General's  Department  during  the  year, 
accounts  to  the  amount  of  $284,809,697  72  had  passed  the  official 
examination  required  by  law,  prior  to  the  transmission  to  the 
treasury  for  final  examination  and  settlement.  They  number 
7,913;  7,828  accounts  remain  on  hand  to  be  examined,  relating 
to  disbursements,  amounting  to  $221,339,550  48. 

During  the  year  preceding  the  last  annual  report  from  this  office, 
the  accounts  examined  and  transmitted  to  the  treasury,  covered 
disbursements  to  the  amount  of  $118,463,312  03. 

There  were  in  operation  during  the  year  6,500  miles  of  military 
telegraph,  of  which  76  miles  are  submarine.  One-half  of  the  above, 
or  3,000  miles,  of  which  38  were  submarine,  was  constructed  during 
the  war.  About  1,000  persons  had  been  constantly  employed  in 
this  service.  One  million  eight  hundred  thousand  telegraphic  mes- 
sages were  transmitted  during  the  year.  The  average  cost  of  these 
messages,  therefore,  charging  the  whole  yearly  expense  of  construc- 
tion, maintenance,  and  operation  to  them,  would  be  only  30  cents. 

There  had  been  purchased  during  the  year  about  9,500  army 
wagons,  1,100  ambulances,  and  harness  for  175,000  animals. 

Ihe  special  reports  of  animals  and  means  of  transportation  with 
the  several  armies  during  the  year  are  imperfect,  as  the  accounts 
and  returns  of  officers,  which  contained  the  exact  information,  had 
not  yet  received  their  final  examination ;  but  it  is  estimated  that 
liiere  were  about  300,000  horses  and  mules  in  the  service  of  the 
army,  of  which  the  horses  were  about  170,000,  and  the  mules  about 
130,000.  The  reports  received  from  armies  numbering  426,000 
enlisted  men,  show  that  there  were  present  with  the  armies  221,059 
animals,  among  which  there  are  113,684  serviceable  horses,  and 
87,791  serviceable  mules.  With  the  armies  there  were  present 
17,478  army  wagons  of  the  transport  train,  exclusive  of  ambulances 
and  of  artillery  carriages,  caissons,  limbers,  etc. 

There  were  purchased  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80, 
1864,  188,718  horses  and  82,320  mules;  and  there  were  captured 
from  the  enemy,  in  the  same  time,  as  reported,  20,308  horses  and 
9,013  mules. 

During  the  first  eight  months  of  the  year  1864,  the  cavalry  of 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  supplied  with  two  remounts,  nearly 
40^00  horses. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  congratulates  the  country  that  suc- 
cess has  crowned  the  efforts  put  forth  to  make  the  blockade  of  over 
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three  thousand  railes  of  coast  more  effective  than  any  blockade 
ever  attempted  by  any  of  the  powers  of  Europe,  although  the 
extent  of  coast  was  much  less.  No  port  of  entry  was  left  to  the 
insurgents  but  that  of  Wilmington ;  and  that  port  was  guarded  as 
thoroughly  as  the  nature  of  its  numerous  entrances  would  permit. 

The  number  of  prizes  captured  by  the  different  squadrons,  prior 
to  November  1,  1864,  were  classified  as  follows:  Schooners,  105; 
steamers,  88;  sloops,  40;  brigs,  3;  barks,  3;  small  boats,  85.  The 
total  number  of  captures  since  the  commencement  of  the  rebellion 
Avas  1,379.  The  gross  proceeds  arising  from  the  sale  of  condemned 
prize  property  amounted  to  $14,395,250  51;  expenses,  $1,237,153  96; 
leaving  for  distribution,  one-half  to  the  captors  and  one-half  to  the 
United  States,  as  a  naval  pension  fundj  $13,190,841  46. 

The  subjoined  statements  present  a  general  exhibit  of  the  navy, 
including  vessels  under  construction  on  the  1st  of  December,  1864, 
with  a  comparative  statement  of  the  navy  in  December,  1863  and 
1864 : 


General  Exliibit  of  the  Kavy^  including  vessels  under  construction^  Dec,  1864. 


Description. 


Screw-Steamers  especially  constructed  for  naval  purposes 

Paddle-wheel  steamers  especially  constructed  foruaval  purposes. 

Iron-clad  vessels 

Screw-steamers  purchased,  captured,  etc.,  fitted  for  naval  pur- 
poses  

Paddle-wheel  steamers  purchased,  captured,  etc.,  fitted  for  naval 
purposes .' 

Sailing  vessels  of  all  classes ; 

Total 


No.  of 
vessels. 


113 
52 
71 

149 

174 
112 


671 


No.  of 
guns. 


1,426 
524 
275 

G14 

921 
850 


4,010 


Tonnage. 


169,231 
61,878 
80,596 

60,380 

78,762 
69,549 


510,396 


Comparative  Statement  of  the  Navy,  December,  1863  and  1864. 


Descbiption. 


Total  Navy,  December,  1864 

Total  Navy,  December,  1803 

Actual  increase  for  the  year 

Total  losses  by  shipwreck,  in  battle,  capture,  etc.,  during  the 
year 

Actual  addition  to  the  Navy,  from  December,  1863,  to  Decem- 
ber, 1864 


No.  of 
vessels. 


671 

588 


83 
26 


100 


No.  of 
guns. 


4,610 
4,443 


167 
146 


313 


Tonnage. 

610,39(5 
467,967 

42,429 

13,084 

55,518 


Thus,  from  a  very  small  and  comparatively  insignificant  navy, 
scattered  over  distant  seas  at  the  commencement  of  the  rebellion, 
the  l^avy  of  the  United  States  has  grown  to  be  the  largest  and 
most  powerful  in  the  world. 
VOL.  II — 49 
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CHAPTER    XLI. 

Fftilure  of  Dutch  Gap  Canal.  Rebel  Iron-clads  on  the  James  River  attempt  to  reach 
City  Point.  Second  and  Fifth  Corps  advance  toward  Hatcher's  Ran  ;  heavy  fight- 
ing. Sheridan,  leaving  Hancock  in  command,  marches  up  the  Valley  of  the  Shenan- 
doah. Fight  at  Waynesboro.  Charlottesville  surrenders.  Sheridan  joins  Grant  at 
Petersburg.  Battles  of  Fort  Haskel,  Fort  Steadman,  and  Hatcher's  Run.  Fighting 
on  Boydstown  Road.  Battle  of  Big  Fire  Forks.  Successful  attack  on  Petersburg, 
Petersburg  and  Richmond  evacuated  by  Lee.  Lee  retreats  toward  Lynchburg.  Fight 
at  Deatonville.     Lee  surrenders  to  Grant. 

On  the  1st  day  of  January,  1865,  the  fuses  were  lighted  to  com- 
plete the  work  on  Dutch  Gap  Canal,  by  blowing  out  the  bulk- 
head, thus  opening  it  up  for  the  gunboats.  Unfortunately,  the 
explosion  did  not  accomplish  the  work  designed.  About  IROOO 
pounds  of  powder  was  placed  in  the  mines,  causing  the  neavj 
masses  of  earth  to  rise  perpendicularly  in  the  air,  falling  back  into 
the  great  ditch,  and  filling  it  up.  The  canal  was  intended  to  be 
552  feet  long,  120  feet  wide  at  the  top  and  40  feet  wide  at  the 
bottom,  and  about  70  feet  deep.  The  water  was  expected  to  be 
16  feet  deep,  a  depth  sufficient  for  the  passage  of  transports  and 
gunboats. 

Admiral  Porter's  fleet  having  left  the  James  for  the  attack  on 
Fort  Fisher,  the  rebels  prepared  their  fleet  for  an  attack  on  City 
Point.  A  little  after  midnight,  on  the  morning  of  the  24th  of  Jan- 
uary, they  moved  down  to  the  attack,  the  rebel  batteries  at  the 
same  time  opening  with  a  heavy  cannonading.  The  enemy's 
flotilla  consisted  of  the  Virginia,  Fredericksburg,  and  Richmond, 
(iron-clads),  mounting  four  guns  each;  the  wooden  vessels Drewry, 
is'ansemond,  and  Hampton,  of  two  guns  each ;  the  Bedford,  one 
gun;  the  steamer  Torpedo  and  three  torpedo  boats.  At  about 
midnight  this  fleet  ran  past  Fort  Brady,  and  began  to  move  over 
the  obstructions  in  the  river.  The  attempt  was  at  last  discovered 
in  the  fort,  and  a  lively  cannonading  went  on,  which  ended  by  the 
enemy  dismounting  a  100-pounder  gun  in  the  fort,  and  escaping  be- 
yond its  range,  l^he  iron-clad  Onondaga,  a  double-turreted  mon- 
itor, withdrew  from  the  action.  At  length  the  enemy  succeeded 
in  cutting  the  chain  in  front  of  the  obstructions  beyond  the  lower 
end  of  Dutch  Gap  Canal,  when  the  Fredericksburg,  under  full 
head  of  steam,  passed  through  them.  The  Richmond,  Virginia, 
and  Drewry,  in  attempting  to  follow,  grounded,  when  the  Frede- 
ricksburg had  to  go  to  their  assistance.  The  Drewry  could  not  be 
got  ofl*,  and  was  obliged  to  be  abandoned,  as  it  was  now  daylight, 
and  they  were  in  range  of  Battery  Parsons.  As  soon  as  it  became 
light,  the  battery  opened  on  the  Drewry,  one  of  the  shells  falling 
in  her  magazine,  which  exploded,  completely  demolishing  her; 
and  the  remainder  of  the  fleet  again  made  their  way  back  up  the 
river.    The  loss  by  the  Drewry  was  reported  at  three,  and  four 
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deserters  swam  to  the  Uuion  lines  from  the  fleet.  The  enemy's 
loss  was  five  killed  and  fourteen  wounded. 

Throughout  the  day  the  enemy's  batteries  on  the  James  shelled 
the  Federal  batteries  furiously.  Soon  after  midnight  the  firing 
was  resumed,  and  continued  till  daylight  of  the  25th,  the  enemy's 
iron-clads  then  repassing  Fort  Brady  up  the  river.  Had  not  the 
Richmond  grounded,  the  entire  Union  fleet  of  transports  might 
have  been  destro3'ed,  the  base  temporarily  broken  up  at  City  Point, 
and  immense  destruction  caused. 

On  the  6th  of  December  General  Grant  made  an  attempt  to  de- 
stroy the  "VVeldon  Railroad,  by  which  the  enemy  received  a  large 
amount  of  supplies,  and  it  was  decided  to  march  a  strong  column 
doWn  that  road,  which  should  break  it  up  as  far  as  possible,  and 
penetrate  the  enemy's  country,  capturing  such  points  and  supplies 
as  should  be  found  on  the  way. 

On  Tuesday  afternoon,  the  6th,  orders  came  for  the  troops  to 
move,  and,  ten  minutes  after,  the  advance  of  the  Fifth  Corps  was 
filing  to  the  rear.  The  column  consisted  of  Gregg's  (2d)  division 
of  cavalry,  the  Fifth  Corps,  and  Mott's  (3d)  division  of  the  Second 
Corps,  in  all  about  20,000  men  and  22  pieces  of  artillery,  under 
command  of  General  Warren.  The  troops  were  massed  between 
the  Halifax  and  Jerusalem  roads;  that  is,  on  both  sides  of  the 
"Weldon  Railroad.  The  cold  bivouac  at  night  was  succeeded  next 
morning  by  a  heavy  rain,  extinguishing  the  camp-fires.  But  be- 
fore daybreak  the  troops  were  roused  and  on  the  march,  the  cav- 
alry starting  at  4  A.  M.  The  column  took  the  Jerusalem  road, 
and  struck  the  JTottaway  River  where  Freeman's  Bridge  formerly 
crossed  it,  about  20  miles  from  Petersburg.  The  few  videttes  of 
the  enemy  were  quickly  dispersed,  and  the  river,  about  three  feet 
deep,  forded  by  the  cavalry  and  by  Dennison's  battery.  About  a 
mile  distant  from  the  river  the  column  turned  to  the  right,  and 
thence  reached  the  river.  The  cavalry  forded  it,  the  infantry 
passed  it  on  pontoons,  the  whole  column  being  across  before 
morning  and  the  bridge  taken  up. 

The  cavalry  advance  bivouacked  at  Sussex  Court-house,  five 
miles  beyond  the  river,  the  rest  of  the  column  between  them  and 
the  river.  Next  morning,  at  3,  the  cavalry  started  south-westerly 
toward  Jarrett's,  a  point  on  the  Weldon  road,  twelve  miles  below 
the  Nottaway,  thirty-two  miles  below  Petersburg,  and  a  little 
more  than  half-way  distant  from  Stony  Grove  to  Hicksford.  The 
infantry  column  briskly  followed,  leaving  a  detachment  of  cavalry 
to  cover  the  rear,  with  the  usual  dispositions  of  cavalry  to  hold 
the  side  roads  and  cover  the  flanks  of  the  column  until  it  had 
passed  by.  The  enemy's  troopers  were  soon  discovered  hovering 
about  in  front  and  flank.  Two  miles  beypnd  the  Court-house, 
some  videttes  of  the  enemy  were  encountered,  and  driven  back  to 
where  the  railroad  crosses  the  ITottaway.  About  noon,  the  rear 
of  the  advance  cavalry  moved  on  the  Halifax  road,  and  a  small 
force  of  the  enemy  succeeded  in  dashing  into  the  gap  between  the 
cavalry  and  the  head  of  the  infantry  column.  The  former  halted, 
»nd  Major  Corrie,  with  a  squadron  of  the  8th  Pennsylvania, 
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charged  back,  and  opened  communication  with  the  infantry.  The 
enemy  was  easily  driven  ofF,  without  great  loss  on  either  side. 
Soon  after,  the  cavalry  advance  reached  the  point  where  tlie  rail- 
road crosses  the  Xottaway,  and  Smith's  brigade  seized  and  burned 
the  railroad  bridge  without  opposition.  It  was  a  wooden  struc- 
ture, about  200  feet  long.  Five  miles  more  brought  the  eavahy  to 
Jarrett's.  The  cavalry  began  the  work  of  tearing  up  the  track, 
and  the  infantry,  arriving  soon  after,  completed  it.  The  work  was 
done  in  that  faithful  and  effectual  way — by  burning  the  sleepers, 
and  twisting  and  bending  the  rails  in  hot  liros  made  from  fence- 
rails  and  brusliwood — in  which  the  tro(T|)S  had  become  adepts  by 
practice.  On  Thursday  night,  tlie  column  bivouacked  at  Jarrett's, 
having  already  destroyed  live  miles  of  road,  and  the  depot  and 
•water-tank  at  Jarrett's. 

Next  day,  Fridaj-,  the  9th,  the  work  of  destruction  was  con- 
tinued from  Jarrett's  nearly  as  far  down  as  Bellfield,  twelve  miles 
distant.  Three  miles  this  side  of  Bellfield,  at  Three  Creek,  a 
branch  of  tlie  ]^ottoway,  the  enemy  disputed  in  force  the  advance 
of  the  cavalry,  and  burned  the  bridge  across  the  creek.  Denni- 
son's  battery  opened  sharply  upon  him,  and  the  10th  Xew  York, 
fording  on  the  left,  flanked  the  position,  and  forced  the  enemy 
back  to  Bellfield.  Ilicksford  and  Bellfield  are  near  each  other,  on 
opposite  banks  of  the  Mcherrin  River,  a  branch  of  the  Chowan. 
Ilicksford,  on  the  southerly  bank,  is  a  town  of  some  importance, 
and  was  found  to  be  protected  by  strong  intreuchments  on  both 
sides  of  the  river.  Within  the  works  were  a  part  of  llampton's 
cavalry,  and  tlie  militia  of  the  town,  as  well  as  the  militia  of 
smaller  points  on  the  railroad,  below  and  above  Ilicksford.  Da- 
vies's  brigade,  in  the  cavalry  advance,  skirmished  all  the  wa} 
from  Three  Crcok  to  Bellfield,  the  1st  Kew  Jersey  being,  dis- 
mounted, and  driving  in  the  enemy's  pickets.  At  length  th* 
column  came  within  range  of  the  works,  and  was  greeted  with  & 
hot  artillery  fire.  A  handsome  mounted  charge  was  made  by  tha 
1st  Massachusetts  close  to  the  enemy's  rifle-pits,  but  the  attack- 
ing troops  were  compelled  to  fall  back,  their  leader,  the  gallani 
Major  Sargent,  being  mortally  wounded  by  a  piece  of  shell. 
Other  charges  were  made  by  Davies's  brigade ;  but  General  War- 
ren coming  up,  drew  the  troops  off,  and  most  of  the  cavalry  bivou- 
acked that  night  north  of  Three  Creek. 

The  weather  hitherto  had  consisted  of  a  cold  and  drenching 
rain-storm,  not  only  disagreeable  and  dispiriting  by  day  and  night, 
but  rendering  the  roads  almost  impassable.  Marching  and  mancu 
vering  were  very  difficult,  and  caused  the  troops  no  little  fatigua 
But  Friday  night  tlie  rain  turned  all  to  hail  and  snow,  and  th* 
extreme  severity  of  the  night  increased  the  discomfort.  The  en- 
emy's strong  position,  in  connection  with  the  difficulties  of  maneu- 
vering, soon  made  it  evident  that  no  further  demonstration  would 
be  made  against  Ilicksford,  the  possession  of  which,  in  itself,  waa 
not  of  great  importance.  On  Saturday  morning,  therefore,  the 
railroad  bridge  at  Three  Creek,  Belllield  Station,  and  some  neigh- 
boring store-houses,  being  burned,  General  Warrcu  marched  back 
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toward  Petersburg.  Gregg's  (2d)  cavalry  brigade  pressed  tbe  in- 
fantrj^,  wbile  Smitb's  (od)  covered  tbe  rear,  and  Davies'a  (1st)  tbe 
flanks.  Tbe  enemy  attempted  to  barass  tbe  rear,  but  a  section  of 
Dennison's  battery  kept  liim  in  cbeck.  Near  Jarrett's  tbe  column 
divided,  tbe  infVintry,  preceded  by  Gregg's  brigade,  moving  oft'  to 
Sussex  Court-bouse,  and  tbe  otber  two*^  cavalry  brigades  taking  a 
parallel  road  to  tbe  left.  This  disposition  caused  a  section  of  artil- 
lery to  be  opened  on  tbe  cavaby  column,  but  an  advance  of  the 
lOtb  New  York  silenced  tbe  firing.  Sussex  Court-bouse,  including 
tbe  court-bouse,  jail,  tavern,  and  a  few  dwelKng-bouses,  was  burned 
by  tbe  troops,  in  retaliation,  it  is  alleged,  for  the  sbooting  of  tbree 
stragglers.  At  tbe  Court-bouse  the  troops  bivouacked,  and  tbe 
enemy  bovered  upon  tbe  rear  on  Saturday  nigbt,  and  again  on 
Sunday,  tbe  lltb;  tbe  24th  New  York  dismounted,  repulsing 
them  on  the  latter  day.  In  tbe  afternoon  tbe  Nottaway  River  was 
reached  and  crossed,  and  there  Potter's  division,  of  the  Ninth 
Corps,  VTas  found  waiting  to  render  them  as'~*stance  by  reinforce- 
ment. The  infantry  bivouacked  near  tbe  river,  and  marched  into 
camp  again  on  Monday  night,  whither  tbe  cavalry  bad  already 
preceded  them.  Tbe  drenching  rain  and  heavy  marching  of  the 
first  two  days,  and  tbe  intense  cold  of  tbe  last  three,  added  to  tbe 
labors  of  tbe  troops  in  destroying  the  track,  rendered  them  much 
exhausted ;  but  they  quickly  recovered  in  their  comfortable  quar- 
ters. The  march  was  about  50  miles  long,  and  three  raih'oad 
bridges  and  15  miles  of  track  were  eftectually  destroyed,  and  Sus- 
sex Court-bouse  burned.  Contrabands  followed  the  troops  back  as 
usual,  and  a  few  prisoners  were  brought  in.  The  entire  loss  was 
not  greater  than  100  men. 

General  Sheridan,  leaving  General  Hancock  in  command  of  the 
forces  for  the  defense  of  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  on  tbe  27th  of 
April  be  left  bis  cavalry  camp  at  Winchester,  with  Merritt's  1st 
division,  Custar's  3d,  and  one  brigade  of  the  2d,  under  Capehart, 
and  four  guns.  The  rains  of  the  few  days  previous  bad  made 
the  roads  very  bad,  and  tbe  rivers  were  much  swollen.  The  com- 
mand was  destined  to  have  a  continuance  of  the  unfavorable 
weather  under  which  it  started.  Sheridan  reverts  to  the  fact  tbree 
times  in  bis  dispatch.  First,  he  says:  "Tbe  weather  was  horri- 
ble beyond  description,  and  the  rain  incessant."  Again  be  re- 
peats; "Tbe  weather  has  been  very  bad  indeed,  raining  bard 
every  day,  with  the  exception  of  four  days,  since  we  started.  My 
wagons  have,  from  the  state  of  the  roads,  detained  me."  And, 
finally,  be  says  bis  troops  "have  waded  through  mud  and  water 
during  this  continuous  rain,  and  are  all  in  fine  spirits  and  health." 
When  it  is  reflected  how  often  tbe  weather  and  the  roads  have 
formed  the  real  or  pretended  reason  for  the  delay  or  defeat  of 
military  movements,  even  when  far  less  distance  was  traversed 
than  Sheridan  accomplished,  the  latter's  well-known  energy  will 
be  appreciated. 

The  troops  marched  up  the  turnpike,  which  was  in  good  condi- 
tion, being  macadamized,  and  passed  successively  through  Kerns- 
town,  Middletowu,  Strasburg,  and  Woodstock,  crossing  the  streams 
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in  their  way  without  opposition.  The  column  bivouacked  at 
Woodstock,  having  accomplished  30  miles  on  the  first  day's 
march.  On  the  second  day,  like  the  first,  Sheridan  encountered 
no  opposition.  From  Woodstock  he  marched  through  Eden- 
burg  to  Hawkinsburg,  and  crossed  the  north  fork  of  the  She- 
nandoah on  a  pontoon  bridge  between  Mount  Jackson  and  l^ew 
Market.  Nine  men  of  Custar's  division  were  drowned  while 
crossing.  The  troops  bivouacked  at  Lincoln's  Mills,  between 
New  Market  and  Harrisonburg,  after  a  march  of  27  miles  and 
the  passage  of  several  streams.  On  the  third  day,  March  1, 
the  column  reached  and  left  successively  Harrisonburg,  Mount 
Crawford,  and  Mount  Sydney,  crossed  Middle  River,  nine  miles 
distant  from  Staunton,  and  camped  four  miles  from  the  latter 
town,  having  marched  26  miles. 

At  Staunton,  up  to  this  time.  Early  had  had  his  head-quarters. 
He  was  well-informed  of  Sheridan's  movements,  it  should  seem, 
because,  on  the  day  before  the  entrance  into  Staunton,  he  notified 
the  people  to  move  their  property,  as  Sheridan  would  march  to  the 
place,  and  could  not  be  prevented  from  seizing  it  by  the  Confed- 
erate forces.  Large  sums  of  money  and  other  property  were  hur- 
ried out  of  town  in  response  to  this  suggestion.  The  only  skir- 
mishing up  to  this  time  had  been  at  a  point  near  the  North  River 
and  Mount  Crawford.  There  Capehart's  brigade  had  a  short  con- 
test with  some  cavalry  of  Rosscr's  division,  who  were  trying  to 
burn  the  bridge.  The  bridge  was  saved  and  a  number  of  wagons 
captured,  with  a  loss  of  only  six  men  in  the  skirmish.  Up  to  this 
time,  the  weather  had  been  good,  allowing  eighty-five  miles  of  the 
route  to  be  easily  accomplished.  About  9  o'clock  on  the  night  of 
the  1st,  while  the  troops  were  encamped  outside  of  Staunton, 
Devin's  brigade  of  Mcrritt's  division  moved  out  to  Staunton, 
drove  the  enemy's  pickets  through  the  town,  and  occupied  it  with- 
out opposition.  Devin  then  turned  to  the  left,  marching  easterly 
on  the  road  toward  Rocktish  Gap,  and  destroyed  a  trestle  bridge 
on  the  Virginia  Central  Railroad  at  Christian's  Creek,  seven  miles 
distant. 

On  the  fourth  day,  March  2,  the  rain,  which  had  begun  the  pre- 
vious night,  came  down  heavily.  The  column,  however,  moved 
through  Staunton  toward  Waynesboro,  thirteen  miles  distant.  At 
Fisherville,  eight  miles  from  Staunton  and  five  from  Waynesboro, 
on  the  direct  road,  Custar's  division,  in  advance,  encountered  the 
enemy's  videttes,  and  drove  them  back  to  Waynesboro.  Pressing 
on  to  the  latter  point,  Custar  halted,  and  in  a  reconnoissance  dis- 
covered the  enemy  was  in  a  position  on  some  ridges  along  South 
River,  with  five  guns.  Custar  placed  Pennington's  brigade  on  the 
right,  and  Wells's  on  the  left,  with  Capehart  in  reserve.  The  two 
advance  regiments  of  the  first-named  brigades  deployed  as  skir- 
mishers, and  advanced,  firing  briskly,  lo  the  astonishment  of 
every  body,  the  entire  line  of  the  enemy  broke,  after  firing  a  single 
volley.  Custar's  men  quickly  rushed  upon  and  surrounded  them, 
cutting  ofl:*  nearly  the  whole  of  Early's  command,  and  capturing  87 
officers,  1,165  enlisted  men,  13  flags,  5  cannon,  over  100  horses  and 
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mules,  and  about  100  wagons  and  ambulances  of  various  sorts. 
Among  the  captured  were  Colonel  Orr,  chief  of  artillery  on  Early's 
staff,  and  Colonel  Vosburg,  commanding  brigade.  Early  escaped 
to  Charlottesville,  and  avoided  the  fate  he  had  visited  on  Crook 
and  Kelly.     His  personal  baggage  was  captured. 

On  the  breaking  of  the  enemy,  all  three  of  Custar's  brigades 
briskly  pursued,  and  Cupehart's  brigade,  crossing  South  River, 
moved  on  to  Greenwood  Station.  There  the  depot  was  destroyed, 
as  was  also  a  long  train  containing  six  pieces  of  artillery,  some 
commissary  and  ordnance  supplies,  which  Early  had  intended  to 
(xirry  away  in  his  retreat,  as  he  obviously  saw  it  was  impossible  to 
resist  Sheridan's  advance.  The  artillery  was  spiked  and  destroyed 
as  far  as  possible,  and  the  gun-carriages  burned.  All  the  other 
captured  materials  and  wagons  were  also  burned. 

Custar  now  waited  for  Merritt  to  come  up,  and  both  forces  then 
pushed  on  through  Rockfish  Gap  to  Charlottesville,  eighteen  miles 
distant.  The  course  was  very  clear,  for  there  was  no  enemy  of 
importance  to  oppose  Sheridan  left  any  where  north  of  Lynchburg. 
The  march  from  Waynesboro  to  Charlottesville  was  commenced 
on  the  morning  of  the  fifth  day — Friday,  March  3 — in  a  heavy 
rain  storm,  and  through  deep  mud.  The  certaint}",  however,  that 
no  force  could  oppose  them,  inspired  the  leaders  with  confidence. 
On  the  same  day — the  3d — the  prisoners  were  sent  back  to  Win- 
chester. Several  couriers  whose  messages  would  have  notified 
General  Hancock,  commanding  the  latter  point,  to  send  troops 
down  to  meet  the  guard,  were  all  captured  by  guerrillas.  On  the 
6th,  Rosser  attacked  the  detachment  with  a  small  force,  while 
it  was  crossing  the  north  fork  of  the  Shenandoah.  He  was 
beaten  off,  however,  and  instead  of  subtracting  from  the  prisoners, 
added  twenty-seven  to  their  number.  The  whole  party  arrived 
safely  at  Winchester.  The  loss  in  the  movement  to  Waynesboro 
was  very  slight.  Nine  men  drowned,  between  twenty  and  thirty 
captured  while  foraging  near  Staunton,  about  the  same  number 
killed  or  wounded  near  Waynesboro  and  elsewhere,  make  up  the 
total. 

On  the  10th  of  March  Sheridan  arrived  at  Columbia,  Fluvana 
County,  Va.    The  following  is  hia  report  to  General  Grant : 

Head-quarters  Middle  Military  Division,  ") 
Columbia,  Va.,  Friday,  March  10,  1865.     j 

Lieutenant-General  V.  S.  Grant,  Commanding  Armies  of  the  United  States: 

General — In  my  dispatch,  dated  Waynesboro,  I  gave  you  a  brief  ao- 
eonnt  of  the  defeat  of  Early  by  Custar's  division.  The  same  night  this 
division  was  pushed  across  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  entered  Charlottesville  at  2 
P,  M.  the  next  day.  The  Mayor  of  the  city  and  the  principal  inhabitants 
came  out  and  delivered  up  the  keys  of  the  public  buildings. 

I  had  to  remain  at  Charlottesville  two  days.  This  time  was  consumed  in 
bringing  over  from  Waynesboro  our  ammunition  and  pontoon  trains.  The 
weather  was  horrible  beyond  description,  and  the  rain  incessant.  The  two 
divisions  were,  during  this  time,  occupied  in  destroying  the  two  large  iron 
bridges,  one  over  the  Rivanna  River,  and  the  other  over  Morse's  Creek 
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near  Charlottesville,  and  the  railroad  for  a  distance  of  eight  miles  in  the 
direction  of  Lynchburg. 

On  the  6th  of  March,  I  sent  the  1st  division,  General  Devin  command- 
ing, to  Scottsville,  on  the  James  River,  with  directions  to  send  out  light 
parties  through  the  country  and  destroy  all  merchandise,  mills,  factories, 
bridges,  etc.,  on  the  Rivanna  River,  the  parties  to  join  the  division  ai 
Scottsville.  The  division  then  proceeded  along  the  canal  to  Duguidsville, 
fifteen  miles  from  Lynchburg,  destroying  every  lock,  and  in  many  places 
the  bank  of  the  canal.  At  Duguidsville  we  hoped  to  secure  the  bridge  to 
let  us  cross  the  river,  as  our  pontoons  were  useless  on  account  of  the  high 
water.  In  this,  however,  we  were  foiled,  as  both  this  bridge  and  the  bridge 
at  Hardwicksville  were  burned  by  the  enemy  upon  our  approach.  Mer- 
ritt  accompanied  this  division. 

The  3d  division  started  at  the  same  time  from  Charlottesville,  and  pro- 
ceeded down  the  Lynchburg  Railroad  to  Amherst  Court-house,  destroying 
every  bridge  on  the  road,  and  in  many  places  miles  of  the  road.  Tbe 
bridges  on  this  road  are  numerous,  and  some  of  them  five  hundred  feet  in 
length. 

We  have  found  great  abundance  in  this  country  for  our  men  and  ani- 
mals; in  fact,  the  canal  had  been  the  great  feeder  of  Richmond.  At  the 
Rockfish  River  the  bank  of  the  canal  was  cut,  and  at  New  Canton,  where 
the  dam  is  across  the  James,  the  guard  lock  was  destroyed,  and  the  James 
River  let  into  the  canal,  carrying  away  the  banks,  and  washing  out  the 
bottom  of  the  canal.  The  dam  across  the  James  at  this  point  was  also 
partially  destroyed. 

I  have  had  no  opposition.  Every  body  is  bewildered  by  our  movements. 
I  have  had  no  news  of  any  kind  since  I  left.  The  latest  Richmond  paper 
•was  of  the  4th,  but  contained  nothing. 

I  omitted  to  mention  that  the  bridges  on  the  railroad  from  Swoop's 
Depot,  on  the  other  side  of  Staunton,  to  Charlottesville,  were  utterly  de- 
stroyed ;  also,  all  bridges  for  a  distance  of  ten  miles  on  the  Gordonsville 
Railroad. 

The  weather  has  been  very  bad  indeed,  raining  hard  every  day,  with  the 
exception  of  four  days,  since  we  started.  My  wagons  have,  from  the  state 
of  the  roads,  detained  me. 

Up  to  the  present  time  we  have  captured  fourteen  pieces  of  artillery — 
eleven  at  Waynesboro  and  three  at  Charlottesville.  The  party  that  I  sent 
back  from  Waynesboro,  started  with  six  pieces,  but  they  were  obliged  t» 
destroy  two  of  the  six  for  want  of  animals.  The  remaining  eight  pieces 
were  thoroughly  destroyed. 

We  have  captured  up  to  the  present  time  twelve  canal  boats,  laden  with 
supplies,  ammunition,  rations,  medical  stores,  etc. 

I  can  not  speak  in  too  high  terms  of  Generals  Merritt,  Custar  and  Devin, 
and  the  officers  and  men  of  their  commands.  They  have  waded  through 
mud  and  water  during  this  continuous  rain,  and  are  all  in  fine  spirits  and 
health. 

Commodore  Hollins,  of  the  rebel  navy,  was  shot  near  Gordonsville  while 
attempting  to  make  his  escape  from  our  advance  in  that  direction. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 
P.  H.  Sheridan, 

Major -General  Commanding, 

On  the  11th  his  command  reached  Beaver  Mills  Aqueduct, 
•within  twenty  miles  of  Richmond,  which  he  destroyed.  On  the 
13th  he  destroyed  a  large  portion  of  the  railroad  between  Rich- 
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moncl  and  Hanover,  and  on  the  15th  he  reported  from  the  bridge 
of  the  Richmond  and  Frederickshurc;  Railroad,  across  the  South 
Anna  River,  tliat,  having  destroyed  the  James  River  Canal  as  for 
to  tlie  east  as  Goochland,  he  marched  up  the  Virginia  Central 
Railroad  at  Tollsville,  and  destroyed  it  down  to  Beaver  Dam  Sta- 
tion, totally  breaking  up  fifteen  miles  of  the  road.  General  Cus- 
t&Y  was  then  sent  to  Ashland,  and  General  Devin  to  the  South 
Anna  Bridges,  all  of  which  have  been  destroyed.  The  amount 
of  propert}"  destroyed  in  this  march  is  enormous.  The  enemy 
attempted  to  prevent  his  burning  the  Central  Railroad  Bridge 
over  the  South  Anna,  but  the  5th  United  States  cavalry  charged 
up  to  the  bridge,  and  about  thirty  men  dashed  across  on  foot, 
driving  olf  the  enemy  and  capturing  three  pieces  of  artillery — 
twenty -pounder  Parrots. 

At  noon  of  the  10th,  Sheridan's  advance  arrived  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Pamunky,  a  few  miles  from  White  House,  and  sooh 
crossed  the  river.  Sheridan  lost  fifty  men  and  two  officers,  all 
told.  His  men  were  mounted,  excepting  about  two  hundred  and 
fifty.  They  captured  many  horses  and  mules,  and  shot  all  the 
broken-down  auimals.  Nearly  two  hundred  negroes  came  in  with 
him.  Women  had  traveled  on  foot,  carrying  children  two  years 
old,  and  kept  up  with  his  cavalry,  all  the  way  from  Columbia. 
At  Charlottesville  he  was  obliged  to  station  a  rear  guard  to  pre- 
vent the  negroes  following  him  by  hundreds,  as  he  was  at  that 
time  unable'to  feed  them  or  to  aiibrd  the  slightest  protection.  He 
advanced  to  within  fifteen  miles  of  Lynchburg,  and  came  within 
twelve  of  Richmond.  Xot  a  bridge  was  left  on  the  James  be- 
tween the  two  cities,  and  not  a  railroad  bridge  between  Staunton 
and  Charlottesville.  His  destruction  of  the  "canal  was  thorough. 
One  viaduct  could  not  be  rebuilt  in  six  months  in  time  of  peace. 
On  the  26th  Sheridan  reached  City  Point,  having  made  one  of 
tiie  most  successful  raids  of  the  war,  and  doing  the  rebels  an  irre- 
parable injury. 

On  the  24th  day  of  March,  and  for  several,  days  preceding,  the 
enemy  had  been  busily  engaged  massing  troops  opposite  the  right  of 
Grant's  lines  at  Petersburg,  with  the  evident  intention  of  making  a 
dash  against  some  point,  and  at  daylight  on  the  morning  of  the  25th 
Gordon's  corps,  consisting  of  three  divisions,  was  massed  for  a  charge 
against  the  lines  in  front  of  Fort  Steadman.  This  is  a  square  fort, 
covering  about  an  acre  of  ground,  and  carrying  nine  guns.  It  is 
supported,  of  course,  by  mortar  batteries,  on  the  right  and  left.  It 
is  well  situated  on  Hare's  Hill,  seven-eighths  of  a  mile  from  the  Ap- 
pomattox. It  is  the  second  regular  fort  in  the  Federal  line  running 
from  the  river,  the  first  beiug'Fort  McGilvrey.  Just  beyond  Fort 
Steadman,  and  about  three-eighths  of  a  mile  distant,  is  Fort  Has- 
kell, and  between  the  two  are  mortar  batteries  eleven  and  twelve. 
Simultaneously  with  this  disposition  of  Gordon's  corps,  the  rest  of 
Lee's  army  was  arranged  to  co-operate  in  an  attack  further  down 
toward  the  left.  At  daybreak  Gordon's  troops  rushed  to  the  at- 
tack. The  space  between  the  opposing  lines  was  but  one  hundred 
an^  fifty  yards  wide,  and  once  having  cleared  his  own  abatis,  h« 
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charged  across  the  interval  and  up  the  acclivity  to  Fort  Steadraan, 
worked  his  way  through  the  abatis,  and  carried  the  fort  almost 
instantly.  The  line  here  was  guarded  by  McLaughlin's  brigade 
of  Wilcox's  (1st)  division  of  the  I^inth  Corps.  In  the  fort  were 
the  14th  New  York  heavy  artillery.  So  skillfully  and  boldly  was 
this  assault  executed,  that  there  was  little  lighting,  and  command- 
ers were  completely  surprised. 

The  enemy  now  turned  the  guns  of  the  fort  against  the  rest  of 
the  line  and  forced  the  immediate  abandonment  of  the  mortar 
battery  ten,  close  at  hand  of  battery  nine,  on  its  right,  and  battery 
eleven  on  its  left.  The  enemy  immediately  dashed  into  these,  and 
opened  fire  on  the  men  as  they  escaped.  Fort  Haskell,  however, 
soon  checked  the  onward  rush  of  the  enemy.  A  little  over  nine 
hundred  men  were  captured  by  Gordon,  including  eighteen  com- 
missioned ollicers,  and  General  McLaughlin,  the  brigade  com- 
mander. The  rest  of  the  1st  division  was  rallied,  and  the  men,  as 
usual,  fought  well.  But  they  were  so  attenuated  at  this  point  that 
we  were  in  great  dauger  of  a  very  serious  calamity.  The  neigh- 
boring division  of  the  corps,  however — liartrauft's  3d  division — 
was  quickly  on  the  ground,  and  our  batteries  from  all  quarters 
were  massed  upon  Fort  Steadman.  A  tremendous  cannonade  burst 
from  the  artillery,  to  which  the  enemy  replied  briskly  from  the 
guns  he  had  captured.  Under  the  terrific  fire  liartrauft's  division 
pressed  up  toward  the  captured  fort  to  retake  it.  The  enemy  at 
first  resisted  obstinately,  and  checked  liartrauft's  progress,  infiict- 
ing  on  the  latter  a  loss  of  nearly  two  hundred  men  killed  and 
wounded.  But  soon  the  concentrated  fire  of  the  artillery',  and  the 
determined  advance  of  llartrauft  on  all  sides,  were  too  much  tbr 
him.  He  fell  back  into  the  fort,  and  then  beyond  the  fort,  down 
the  hill,  leaving  all  the  guns  he  had  captured,  and  endeavored  to 
regain  his  own  lines.  But  the  Union  guns  opened  upon  him  with 
Buch  severity  as  to  prevent  a  large  part  of  the  retreating  force  from 
esca})ing  from  the  fort,  and  1,758  prisoners  were  captured.  The 
enemy's  total  loss  at  this  point  was  not  less  than  2,500. 

The  troops  on  the  left  of  the  lino  had,  meanwhile,  been  put  in 
motion  so  as  to  repel  the  attack  on  the  Ninth  Corps.  But  before 
10  o'clock  it  was  known  that  the  conflict  was  over,  the  line  re-es- 
tablished, and  a  flag  of  truce  prevailing.  Partly  in  order  to  pre- 
pare for  a  possible  assault  on  the  left,  and  partly  to  reap  some 
advantage  from  the  signal  repulse  of  the  enemy  on  the  right,  the 
entire  army  was  ordered  forward.  By  11  o'clock  Wright's  Sixth 
Corps,  on  J;he  left  of  the  Ninth,  and  Humphrey's  Second,  which 
joined  the  left  of  the  Sixth,  moved  out  against  the  enemy's  in- 
trenched picket  line,  which  was  far  advanced  from  his  main  lino 
of  works.  The  Sixth  Corps  moved  out  from  the  left  of  its  line. 
Here  the  ground  was  unusually  level,  and  the  woods  cleared.  The 
artillery  in  Forts  Fisher  and  Welsh,  and  adjoining  works,  opened 
heavily  on  the  enemy's  line,  and  the  2d  and  3d  divisions  were 
moved  briskly  forward,  the  1st  (Wheaton's)  being  held  in  reserve. 
The  open  ground  was  crossed  and  the  enemy's  picket  lines  cap- 
tured;  with  many  of  his  men.    At  the  same  time,  or  about  11 
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o'clock,  Humphreys  moved  his  Second  Corps  out  by  divisions,  and 
the  1st  (Miles)  and  3d  (Mott)  rapidly  commenced  the  attack.  The 
whole  operation  was  very  brilliantly  conducted.  Mott's  gallant 
division  was  particularly  successful,  sweeping  the  enemy's  picket 
lines  right  and  left,  inflicting  no  little  loss  on  him,  and  sending  to 
the  rear  about  three  hundred  prisoners.  Finally,  by  way  of  co- 
operation, Hays's  division,  the  2d,  while  supporting  Mott,  per- 
formed a  brilliant  diversion  on  the  extreme  left,  Smyth's  brigade 
crossing  Hatcher's  Hun,  and  reeonnoitering  all  the  country  on  that 
side.  Here  they  drove  in  the  enemy's  picket  line  and  captured 
over  seventy  men. 

But  it  was  evident  the  enemy  would  not  sufter  his  picket  lines 
to  be  taken  with  such  perfect  impunity.  Preparations  were  made 
to  receive  an  attack.  Ayres's  division  of  the  Fifth  Corps  was  re- 
tained in  support  of  the  Ninth  Corps,  and  did  not  become  engaged. 
Crawford's,  wliich  had  early  been  sent  to  the  same  direction,  was 
started  back,  and  on  the  way  halted,  and  sent  to  Wright  to  sup- 
port the  Sixth  Corps,  just  then  engaging  in  severe  battle.  Griffin 
was  with  the  Second  Corps,  and  was  "slightly  engaged.  About 
half-past  2  o'clock  the  enemy  came  down  on  the  Sixth  Corps  in 
a  fierce  attack,  which  w^as  continued  in  desultory  fighting  till 
night.  Two  hours  later  the  Second  Corps  was  attacked  in  like 
manner,  and  here  the  forces  were  equally  successful  in  repelling 
the  assault.  Night  closed  with  the  lines  still  advanced,  and  though 
the  grourfd  hud  been  well  contested,  the  day  was  clearly  won. 
Until  8  o'clock  the  main  conflict  went  on,  and  firing  continued 
during  the  night  also.     But  next  day  all  was  quiet. 

The  following  is  the  oflicial  statement  of  our  entire  losses: 
Second  Corps— Killed,  51;  wounded,  462;  missing,  177.  Sixth 
Corps— Killed,  47;  wounded,  401;  missing,  30.  Ninth  Corps- 
Killed,  68;  wounded,  338;  missing,  506.  Total— Killed,  166; 
wounded,  1,201 ;  missing,  983.  Add  the  loss  of  Griffin's  division 
of  the  Fifth  Corps,  repo'rted  at  5  killed  and  35  wounded,  and  we 
have  a  total  loss  of  2,390.  The  enemy's  loss  must  have  been 
nearly  5,000. 

General  Grant  says :  "  Our  captures  by  the  Second  Corps  were 
865  ;  by  the  Sixth  Corps,  469,  and  by  the  Ninth  Corps,  1,049.  The 
Second  tind  Sixth  Corps  pushed  forward  and  captured  the  enemy's 
stron"-  intrenchments  and  turned  them  against  him,  and  still  hold 
them?  In  trying  to  retake  them,  the  battle  was  continued  until 
8  o'clock  at  night,  the  enemy  losing  very  heavily.  Humphreys 
estimates  the  loss  of  the  enemy  in  his  front  at  three  times  his  own, 
and  General  AVright,  in  his  front,  as  double  that  of  ours." 

General  Meade's  order  concisely  says :  "  The  result  of  the  day 
was  the  thorough  defeat  of  the  enemy's  plans,  the  capture  of  the 
strongly-intrenched  picket  line,  under  the  artillery  tire  of  his  mam 
works,  and  the  capture  of  ten  battle-flags,  and  2,800  prisoners.' 

Lee's  object  was  to  break  through  the  lines  at  Hare's  Hill  by  a 
bold  dash,  to  turn  the  guns  he  should  capture  upon  their  defenders, 
to  wheel  his  troops  to  the  right  and  march  down  the  line,  taking 
Forts  Haskell,  Morton,  Meikle,  and  the  rest  in  reverse,  stripping 
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off  the  guns  and  garrisons  from  the  forts  and  batteries,  and  threat- 
ening the  whole  line.  "Wliile  one  cohimn  should  accomplish  this 
work,  another,  in  its  rear,  crossing  through  the  gap,  would  get 
upon  Grant's  military  railroad  and  destroy  it,  and  perhaps  march 
to  City  Point  and  burn  the  depots  and  supplies  at  that  point.  The 
seizure  of  this  base  would  have  effectually  cut  off  the  army  of  Ord 
from  the  army  of  Meade.  And,  in  short,  if  successful,  the  movG 
might  have  entirely  broken  up  the  famous  campaign  against  Rich- 
mond, and  have  thrown  a  new  aspect  over  the  war. 

Or  the  attack  of  Lee  on  Fort  Steadman  was  probably  made  to 
cover  his  designed  retreat  from  Richmond.  Geueral  Grant  had 
anticipated  that  retreat,  and  frequently  and  publicly  prophesied  it. 
The  reports  of  deserters,  for  a  month  previous,  of  the  removal  of 
materials  and  guns,  were  too  numerous  and  explicit  not  to  gain 
credence.  Soon  after  the  failure  of  Lee's  attack,  the  ex-idenccs  of 
his  intended  retrograde  multiplied.  Sheridan,  accordingly,  hur- 
ried through  to  the  left  of  the  lines,  and  Grant  prepared  to  strike 
the  enemy  before  he  should  get  away  from  his  capital. 

Sheridan,  on  Sunday,  the  26th  of  March,  reached  City  Point. 
On  Monday,  the  27th,  he  took  position  in  Gregg's  old  cavalry 
camp,  on  the  left  and  rear  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  At  one 
point,  the  enemy  opened  on  his  column  with  shell,  and  this,  with 
the  attack  on  Getty's  front  in  the  Sixth  Corps,  already  described, 
occasioned  the  principal  tiring  of  the  day.  But,  on  the  same  day, 
orders  were  received  at  the  various  field  hospitals  to  remove  the 
sick  and  wounded  to  City  Point,  and  to  keep  the  hospitals  in  read- 
iness for  any  emergency  that  might  arise.  At  12  o'clock  at  night, 
the  whole  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  put  under  marching  orders. 
Tuesda}',  the  28th,  was  devoted  to  preparations  throughout  the 
army  for  the  grand  movement. 

On  "Wednesday,  the  29th  of  March,  the  army  got  in  motion.  The 
movement  was  a  simple  repetition  of  what  had  been  tried  many 
times  before,  and  which  as  many  times  had  failed.  It  was  an 
effort  to  turn  the  enemy's  right  by  overlapping  it,  and  to  seize  the 
Southside  Railroad.  Sheridan's  cavalry  took  the  extreme  left,  and 
made  a  wide  detour  to  Dinwiddle  Court-house.  Warren's  Fifth 
Corps  came  next,  then  Humphrey's  Second.  The  Sixth  and  Xinth 
Corps  still  held  the  lines  around  Petersburg.  On  the  27tli,  troops 
were  selected  from  the  Twenty-fourth  and  Twenty-fifth  Corps — 
Ord's  Army  of  the  James — and,  the  same  night,  marched  across 
the  river,  leaving  the  remainder  of  the  two  corps  to  garrison  the 
position  north  of  the  James.  Gibbon  commanded  the  troops  of 
the  Twenty-fourth,  and  Birney  those  of  the  25th,  all  being  undei 
Ord.  At  noon  of  the  28th,  Meade's  head-quarters  were  reached, 
and  a  halt  made  at  sunset.  Early  next  morning,  the  29th,  Ord'g 
troops  moved  into  the  lines  evacuated  simultaneously  by  the  Sec- 
ond Corps.  The  Fifth  Corps  had  long  since  been  withdrawn  from 
the  intreuchments  in  anticipation  of  a  move  like  the  present.  It 
will  now  be  seen  how  the  lines  were  preserved  intact  around 
Petersburg,  while  the  cavalry  aud  the  Fifth  and  Second  Corps  were 
ready  for  active  marching. 
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At  6  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  29th,  the  cavalry  left  camp, 
marching  down  the  Jerusalem  Plank-road  to  Reams's  Station  on 
the  Weldon  Railroad.  Its  new  organization  divided  it  into  two  • 
wings,  Crook  commanding  the  right,  and  Merritt  the  left.  Crook 
was  in  advance.  Custar  brought  up  the  rear,  guarding  the  trains. 
The  roads  were  bad.  At  half-past  9,  Rowanty  Creek  was  reached 
at  Malone's  Bridge,  and  the  bridge  found  to  be  destroyed.  The 
creek  was  so  difficult  of  approach'^as  not  to  be  fordable.  Accord- 
ingly, the  column  was  delayed  four  hours,  until  a  bridge  could  be 
built.  Then  the  advance  division  got  across,  and  pushed  straight 
for  Dinwiddle.  The  bad  roads  delayed  the  march,  and  the  trains 
were  deeply  mired.  A  party,  about  80  strong,  of  the  16th  North 
Carolina  tried  to  impede  their  progress  by  felling  trees ;  but  they 
were  quickly  dispersed  by  a  charge  of  the  21st  Pennsylvania,  of 
Irvin  Gregg's  division.  A  few  prisoners  were  captured.  The 
town  was  now  occupied,  and  communication  opened  with  "Warren's 
corps  on  the  right.  It  rained  a  little  on  the  night  of  the  29th,  and 
very  hard  all  day  on  the  30th.  The  roads  were  consequently  made 
80  bad  as  to  block  the  trains,  and  a  great  part  of  Sheridan's  force 
was  employed  in  guarding  them.  The  rest  moved  up  to  the  Boyd- 
ton  road,  according  to  the  plan  of  action  already  arranged. 

Meanwhile,  the  infantry  advance  of  Meade,  comprising  the  Fifth 
and  Second  Corps  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  progressmg 
favorably.     The  positions  occupied  by  the  different  corps  before  the 
advance  were  as  follows :  The  left  of  the  Sixth  Corps  extended  to 
Hatcher's  Run;  the  Second  Corps  extended  down  the  run  from 
the  left  of  the  Sixth,  at  nearly  a  right  angle,  until  reaching  the 
crossinp-  of  the  Vaughan  road ;  the  Fifth  Corps  was  substantially 
in  reserve,  and  extended  back  at  a  right  angle  from  the  left  of  the 
Second,  in  rear  of  the  Sixth.     Both  corps  were  thrown   across 
Hatcher's  Run,  the  Second  Corps  on  the  Vaughan  road,  and  the 
Fifth  on  the  Halifax  road.    At  3  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the 
29th,  the  two  corps  started.     Ayres's  (2d)  division,  with  Gwyn  s 
bri-ade  in  advance,  led  off  the  Fifth  Corps,  Griffin's  (1st)  division 
followed,  and  Crawford's  (3d)  brought  up  the  rear.     Hays  s  (2d) 
division  led  off  the  Second  Corps,  on  the  Vaughan  road,  next  tol- 
lowed  Mott's  (3d),  and,  finally,  Miles's  (1st).    Very  soon  the  latter 
corps  was  thrown   into  position  along  the  Vaughan  road  from 
Hatcher's  Run  to  Gravelly  Run,  which  unite  at  Monk  s  Neck  to 
form  Rowanty  Creek.    Works  were  rapidly  thrown  up  to  cover 
the  corps  from  attack.     Strange  to  say,  however,  the  enemy  ap- 
peared little  disposed  to  make  resistance,  and  his  few  pickets  aban- 
doned the  positions.  .,,      .  •••         rrv.« 
The  Fifth  Corps  crossed  Hatcher's  Run  without  opposition,    ine 
old  bridge  was  still  found  in  good  condition,  but  two  new  ones  were 
built.     The  old  battle-ground  was  crossed  in  perfect  quiet,  and  the 
weather  being  good,  the  troops  marched  easily,  ^^^^f  ^^.^  ^^^^^^ 
the  advance,  with  Crawford  next,  and  Ayres  third.    The  route 
was  along  the  old  stage  road,  in  the  direction  of  Dinwiddie  Courtr 
house,  until  reaching  the  Quaker  or  military  road,  when  the  column 
turned  abruptly  to  the  right.    At  about  9  o'clock,  a  connection 
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was  formed  between  the  left  of  Miles's  division  of  the  Second 
Corps  and  the  right  of  the  Fifth  Corps,  the  line  of  the  latter  ex- 
tending across  the  Quaker  road  and  within  two  or  three  miles  of 
Dinwiddle  Court-house.  At  Gravelly  Run,  the  Fifth  Corps  en- 
countered opposition  for  the  first  time.  The  crossing  was  resisted 
briefly  by  a  cavalry  vidette,  which  was  driven  off  after  a  short  skir- 
mish. Very  soon  t?ie  troops  were  drawn  up  in  position,  awaiting 
the  attack  which  Lee's  well-known  custom  had  led  them  to  expect. 
The  preparations  were  soon  completed,  and,  at  about  half-past  3 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  Bushrod  Johnson's  division  of  Anderson's 
corps  came  down  and  attacked  the  skirmishers,  Sickel's  brigade  of 
Griffin's  division.  The  Fifth  Corps  was  now  on  the  Quaker  road. 
A  correspondent  describes  the  battle-field  as  follows :  "  One  col- 
umn had  advanced  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  beyond  Gravelly  Run. 
There  is  an  old  and  deserted  farm-house,  with  outbuildings,  on  the 
right  of  the  Quaker  road.  Beyond  the  house,  and  on  both  sides 
of  the  road,  the  land  is  clear,  with  a  thick  skirt  of  woods  beyond, 
and  then  further  beyond  this  comes  another  farm-house  and  another 
clearing.  The  first  house  is  called  the  Brown  House  ;  the  second 
the  Spain  House.  This  first  open  space,  the  skirt  of  woods, 
the  second  clearing,  and  a  piece  of  woods  beyond,  only  the  opening 
edge  of  which  we  have  thus  far  penetrated,  were  the  scene  of  the 
contest." 

The  enemy  quickly  drove  in  the  skirmishers,  and  burst  with 
great  force  upon  Griffin's  entire  division.  He  was  well  received, 
and,  fortunately,  battery  B,  4th  artillery,  and  batteries  D  and  G, 
5th  artiller}',  were  in  position  to  do  good  execution  with  the  enemy, 
who  threatened  to  seriously  handle  Griffin's  gallant  division.  The 
enemy  had  no  artillery.  The  conflict  was  short,  but  sharp  and 
terrific.  Crawford  and  Ayres  were  rapidly  brought  into  position, 
and  the  enemy,  finding  he  would  soon  have  too  mlich  to  do  by 
prolonging  the  battle,  withdrew  to  his  original  position.  The  ag- 
gregate losses  of  the  1st  division,  including  killed,  wounded,  and 
missing,  were  459. 

With  this  engagement,  Wednesday's  operations  closed.  But 
that  night  a  tremendous  cannonade  broke  out  on  the  right  of  the 
Petersburg  line,  which  lasted  from  9  to  12.  Shells  were  poured 
across  from  the  opposing  batteries  in  vast  quantities,  in  an  artillery 
engagement  rarely  surpassed  even  in  the  siege  of  Petersburg.  It 
appears  to  have  sprung  up  by  rcconnoiteriug  movements  of  the 
enemy,  who  showed  a  column  in  front  of  his  works.  This  was 
soon  forced  to  cover,  and  the  cannonading  was  carried  on  as  if  this 
were  the  last  opportunity  of  expending  amnmnition.  On  both 
sides,  also,  it  was  accepted  as  a  veil  for  the  great  movements  of 
troops  going  on  within  the  respective  lines.  The  casualties  were 
not  heavy  on  either  side,  as  few  troops  charged.  The  loss  in  the 
Ninth  Corps  was  51 ;  that  of  the  other  corps  much  less. 

On  Thursday,  the  troops  were  again  moved  down  toward  the 
left,  though  the  rain  and  roads  greatly  impeded  operations.  Tur- 
ner's division  of  Gibbon's  Twenty-fourth  Coqis  was  marched 
down  the  Yaughan  road,  crossed  Hatcher's  Run,  and,  turning  to 
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the  riglit,  pushed  forward  to  make  connection  with  the  right  of 
the  Second  Corps,  which  was  at  that  time  drawn  up  so  as  to  make 
almost  a  right  angle  with  our  works.  With  very  little  firing  and 
no  fighting  whatever,  this  connection  was  made.  The  firing  was 
entirely  in  the  skirmish  line,  and,  although  the  enemy's  batteries 
opened,  few  men  were  injured.  Dandy's  brigade  of  Foster's  divis- 
ion then  moved  out,  and  connected  with  Turner's  right,  making 
the  line  of  the  Twenty-fourth  Corps  again  complete.^  Field-works 
were  thrown  up,  and,  with  some  skirmishing,  this  disposition  was 
thoroughly  accomplished.  The  two  divisions  of  the  Twenty-fifth 
Corps  held  their  place  between  the  left  of  the  Sixth  and  the  right 
of  the  Twenty-fourth,  and  the  Ninth  remained  on  the  right  of  the 
Sixth. 

Early  in  the  morning,  Sheridan  connected  his  right  with  War- 
ren's left,  near  the  Boydton  Plank-road.  The  enemy  was  found 
to  have  a  very  strong  line  of  intreuchments  already  erected  to 
cover  the  position  known  as  Five  Forks.  Merritt's  corps  was, 
therefore,  sent  out  in  this  direction,  to  turn  the  enemy's  right. 
The  advance,  Devin's  brigade,  soon  encountered  the  enemy's  cav- 
alry, who  were  driven  back  to  the  works.  Then,  the  enemy's  in- 
fantry in  turn  drove  back  the  cavalry,  and  the  latter  pushed  out 
once  more  to  find  the  enemy's  left.  The  enemy's  right  was  com- 
manded by  Anderson,  and  Pickett's  division  of  Anderson's  corps 
held  the  extreme  right.  His  intreuchments  completely  covered 
the  White  Oak  road,  which  runs  from  the  Boydton  road  to  the 
Southside  Railroad.  From  the  White  Oak  road  up  toward  Hatch- 
er's Run,  the  enemy's  troops  were  in  strong  force.  He  bafiied  all 
attempts  on  Thursday  to  turn  him  by  cavalry,  as  his  works,  manned 
by  infantry,  checked  them  at  all  points. 

But  the  movements  of  Meade's  main  body  prepared  for  the  great 
contest  of  Friday.  Ayres's  division  of  the  Fifth  Corps  was  moved 
clear  across  the  Boydton  road  as  far  as  the  White  Oak  road.  Grif- 
fin and  Crawford  followed.  The  Second  Corps  by  noon  had  ad- 
vanced a  mile  and  a  half,  to  where  it  could  have  a  plain  view  of 
the  enemy's  main  works.  Birney's  and  Foster's  divisions  also 
pushed  forward,  and  occupied  the  enemy's  picjiet  lines  after  a  very 
smart  skirmish.  Artillery  was  used  here  by  the  enemy,  and  also 
in  front  of  Smyth's  brigade,  in  the  advance  of  the  Second  Corps. 
The  total  losses  during  the  day  were  less  than  200.  The  Fifth 
Corps  lost  26,  and  the  other  corps  perhaps  averaged  the  same.  At 
the  close  of  the  day,  the  Fifth  Corps  occupied  a  position  about  a 
mile  north  of  the  junction  of  the  Quaker  and  Boydton  roads. 
During  the  day,  it  had  pushed  on  nearly  due  west  about  three- 
fourths  of  a  mile,  and  lay  fronting  northward,  with  the  pickets  of 
Ayres's  division  within  five  hundred  yards  of  the  White  Oak  road, 
at  a  point  betu^en  two  and  three  miles  west  of  its  intersection 
with  the  Boydton  road.  To  the  right  of  Ayres  was  Crawford, 
and  on  Crawford's  right,  Griffin.  On  the  right  of  the  Fifth  Corps 
lay  the  Second,  which  now  had  its  right  near  Hatcher's  Run, 
while  its  loft  rested  on  the  Boydton  Plank-road,  near  Burgess'i 
Tavern,  about  one  mile  south  of  the  bridge  across  Hatcher's 
VOL.  n — 50 
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Run.  Sheridan  continued  to  cover  the  left  flank,  and  remained  at 
Diuwiddie,  his  sharp  skirmishing  having  told  him  that  the  enemy 
would  risk  &  severe  battle  for  the  railroad. 

Friday  brought  a  continuance  of  the  unfavorable  weather ;  but 
the  forces  all  moved  forward.  The  object  was  to  possess  the  stra- 
tegic position  known  as' Five  Forks,  the  carrjnng  of  which  would 
turn  the  right  flank  of  the  enemy.  At  this  point,  five  roads  meet 
in  the  wood§,  and,  as  three  of  them  lead  back  to  tlie  Southside 
Railroad,  the  carrying  of  the  junction  would  give  a  choice  of  ad- 
vance toward  the  railroad.  The  AVhite  Oak  road,  at  this  point, 
was  thoroughly  fortified  with  logs  and  earth,  its  approaches  ))locked 
by  felled  trees,  and  sharp-shooters  stationed  to  contest  any  ad- 
vance. '^ 

Early  on  Friday  morning,  Warren  began  to  move  his  troops, 
and  sent  Griffin's  division,  the  left  of  which  rested  on  the  Boydton 
road,  a  short  distance  above  the  Quaker  road,  to  move  by  the  left 
flank  down  the  Boj'dton  road  to  the  Butler  House,  where  it  was 
massed  behind  the  commands  of  Generals  Crawford  and  Ayres,  for 
an  advance  upon  the  White  Oak  road.  This  road,  starting  from 
the  Boydton  road  several  miles  north  of  its  junction  with  the 
Quaker  road,  runs  westward  to  the  Claiborne  road,  leading  north- 
west to  the  Southside  Railroad.  Ayres,  about  8  o'clock,  was  sent 
forward  toward  the  Dal^ncy  House,  in  advance,  with  Crawford 
supporting,  and  Ciriflin  in  the  rear.  Miles's  division  followed  on, 
80  as  to  keep  up  the  continuity  of  the  line,  and  to  avoid  the  "gap" 
which  has  so  often  been  left  open  by  similar  movements.  Ayres 
marched  half  a  mile  or  more  beyond  the  plank-road  through  the 
diflicult  country,  and  crossed  a  branch  of  the  crooked  Gravelly 
Run.  Soon  after,  the  enemy's  skirmishers  began  to  fire,  falling 
back,  however,  upon  their  main  works,  a  mile  and  a  half  below 
White  Oak  road.  Then  he  opened  a  hot  fire  upon  the  advance 
brigade  of  Ayres's  division,  which  broke  and  fell  to  the  rear.  The 
enemy  immediately  rallied  from  his  works  and  charged  Ayres's 
division.  The  troops  resisted  stubbornly,  and  suftercd  severe  losses 
before  they  would  yield.  But  nothing  could  resist  the  impetuous 
onset  of  the  enemy's  columns,  which,  handled  with  great  skill, 
swept  the  field.  Crawford,  next  attacked,  followed  the  fate  of 
Ayres,  and  Griflin  followed  the  fate  of  Crawford.  A  part  of  the 
troops  were  at  the  time  getting  breakfast,  and  could  not  get  into 
line  in  season.  The  whole  Fifth  Corps  was  driven  back  to  the 
Boydton  road,  and  anxiety  was  at  once  thrown  over  the  grand 
movement. 

Meanwhile,  the  enemy,  having  driven  back  the  infantry  advanc* 
so  far,  turned  his  forces  toward"  the  task  of  cutting  oft"  the  cav- 
alry. The  failure  of  the  Fifth  Corps  to  advance  greatly  exposed 
the  cavalry,  and  checked  the  intended  movement  on  Five  Forks. 
The  main  business  was  to  check  the  dangerous  advance  of  the 
enemy.  The  2d  division  lay  on  Stony  Creek,  south-west  of  Din- 
widdie.  Smith's,  Davies's  and  Gregg's  brigades  all  supporting,  and 
holding  the  left  of  Sheridan's  line.  Next  to  Davies,  and  north- 
easterly, lay  Fitzhugli's  brigade,  of  Davies's  division,  facing  south- 
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east,  and  next  beyond,  Stagg's  Michigan  brigade,  of  the  same 
division,  was  posted  on  Gravelly  Run,  six  miles  from  Dinwiddie. 
About  two  miles  from  Dinwiddie  was  Gibb's  (3d)  brigade  of  Da- 
vies's  division.  Soon  after  noon,  the  Fifth  Corps  having  been 
driven  back,  the  enemy  attacked  Smith's  brigade  in  force,  and  a 
few  prisoners  were  taken  on  each  side ; .  but  the  troops  held  their 
ground.  Davies's  brigade,  on  the  right  of  Smith,  next  received 
the  enemy's  attention.  It  held  a  bridge  across  Stony  Creek.  The 
brigade  stubbornly  resisted,  but  the  enemy  forded  the  creek, 
flanked  it,  and  forced  it  back  with  severe  loss.  The  10th  and 
24th  IS'ew  York  were  heavily  engaged,  and  many  were  wounded. 
The  enemy,  having  crossed  the  ford,  now  attacked  Sheridan's  left 
center  once  more,  in  force,  and  drove  it  back.  The  commands 
were  faced  into  new  positions  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  rein- 
forcements hurried  forward.  By  five  o'clock  the  greater  part  of 
both  divisions  had  been  repulsed  and  driven  back  several  miles,  to 
the  Boydton  road,  while  Gibb's  had  fallen  back  to  about  a  mile 
from  Dinwiddie.  But  now  the  enemy  had  encountered  Meade's 
entire  force.  Merritt's  troops  were  reformed,  and  Custar's  divis- 
ion, with  Capehart  on  the  left  and  Pennington  on  the  right,  held 
a  firm  position.  The  enemy,  who  had  been  reinforced  with  a 
part  of  Pickett's  and  Johnson's  divisions — the  troops  employed 
against  the  Fifth  Corps — came  down  with  a  furious  charge,  cheer- 
ing and  gallantly  advancing.  Yery  hard  fighting  took  place  here. 
But  the  artillery  in  position,  and  a  very  large  force  of  cavalry, 
now  rallied,  and,  ably  handled  by  Sheridan  in  person,  eventually 
forced  him  to  desist.  A  few  desperate  charges  left  the  lines  im- 
movable, and  the  enemy,  well  content  with  his  day's  work,  drew 
off  to  the  woods.     The  forces  immediately  intrenched. 

The  Fifth  Corps  did  not  long  pause  on  the  Boydton  road. 
When  the  enemy  had  ceased  the  pursuit,  it  was  rallied  again. 
Gri^n's  division  took  the  new  advance,  and  with  Chamberlain's 
brigade  leading,  and  Bartlett  aud  Gregory  in  close  support,  soon 
passed  over  the  abandoned  ground.  The  enemy,  who  was  now 
chiefly  engaged  with  Sheridan,  fell  back  before  his  men.  The 
whole  ground  was  regained  with  sharp  fighting  and  marcihng. 
It  was  then  designed  to  abandon  a  part  of  it  once  more.  But 
Griffin's  division,  desiring  to  capture  the  earth-work  from  which 
the  enemy  had  issued,  it  was  moved  on,  carried  the  work,  and 
took  position  on  the  White  Oak  road,  east  of  Five  Forks. 

Simultaneously  with  this  successful  advance  of  the  Fifth  Corps, 
Miles's  (1st)  and  Mott's  (3d)  divisions  of  the  Second,  next  on  the 
right,  moved  forward.  They  were  quickly  met  by  a  heavy  fire, 
and  dashed  into  one  of  the  hottest  engagements  of  the  day.  The 
brigades  of  Scott,  JSTugent,  Medill,  and  Ramsey,  were  all  sharply 
engaged,  in  Miles's  division,  as  were  those  of  De  Trobriand  aud 
McAllister,  .  of  Mott's.  The  enemy  resisted  stubbornly,  but  at 
length  withdrew,  and  the  whole  line  was  thus  swung  forward^. 
Hays's  division,  of  the  Second  Corps,  skirmished  heavily  toward 
evening.  An  advance  of  three-fourths  of  a  mile  was  made  by 
the  corps,  and  about  150  prisoners  captured.    The  cavalry  and 
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the  Fifth  Corps  together  took  about  200.  On  the  right  of  the 
Second  Corps,  Turner's  and  Foster's  divisions,  of  the  Twenty- 
fourth  Corps,  were  thrown  forward  so  as  to  co-operate  with  the 
general  advance  of  the  morning.  The  enemy's  thin  picket  line  in 
their  front  was  easily  carried,  and  his  troops  captured,  189  pris- 
oners being  taken  at  that  point.  Birney's  division,  on  their  right, 
was  also  engaged  in  skirmishing  through  the  day,  but  without 
important  result.     The  Sixth  and  Ninth  Corps  were  quiet. 

The  results  of  the  day  were,  upon  the  whole,  a  success  to  the 
enemy.  He  had  driven  the  Union  line  back  from  its  advanced  po- 
sitions, and  had  foiled  its  plans.  Thanks,  however,  to  the  strong 
force,  and  the  admirable  handling  of  the  numerous  batteries  in  the 
field-works,  he  had  been  checked  in  turn,  and  forced  to  retire.  At 
night  the  right  had  been  advanced  a  few  hundred  yards  from  its 
position  in  the  morning.  The  left  Hank  reached  to  William  Dab- 
ney's,  on  White  Oak  road,  three  and  a  quarter  miles  from  Five 
Forks,  to  the  westward,  and  three  miles  from  the  intersection 
of  AVhitc  Oak  road  with  the  Boydton  road.  From  Dabney's 
they  held  the  road  about  one  mile  eastward.  From  that  j)oint  the 
line  ran  across  in  an  irregular  semi-circular  form  to  the  Second 
Corps,  near  Burgess  Farm.  The  losses  on  the  whole  line  were 
probably  between  2,500  and  3,000.  Of  these,  the  Fifth  Corps  lost 
about  1,200,  the  cavalry  from  800  to  1,000,  and  the  Second  most 
of  the  remainder. 

The  great  events  of  the  ever-memorable  Saturday,  April  1st, 
1865,  were  introduced  by  an  attack  of  the  enemy  upon  Foster's 
line,  of  the  Twenty-fourth  Corps.  The  troops  had  been  busy  all 
night  erecting  works,  and,  indeed,  throughout  the  whole  move- 
ment, large  details  had  been  either  throwing  up  intrenchments, 
corduroying  roads,  or  bringing  up  trains.  At  4  o'clock  the  enemy 
charged.  Fortunately,  Dandy's  brigade  was  under  arms,  in  ex- 
pectation of  it.  But  so  sudden  was  the  onset  that  they  broke  to 
the  rear,  and  the  enemy's  flag  was  on  the  parapet  in  a  few  mo- 
ments. The  forces  were  soon  aroused,  however,  and  drove  back 
the  enemy.  A  sharp  skirmish  resulted,  and  soon  all  nloug  the 
center  and  the  right  of  the  line  the  roar  of  musketry  and  cannon- 
ade broke  out.  But  this  was  not  destined  to  be  the  great  strug- 
gle of  the  day,  and  in  a  few  hours  was  finished.  The  loss  was  not 
large.  Foster's  whole  lo^ss  during  the  three  days  was  less  than  150 
killed  and  wounded.  The  enemy's  force  engaged  in  the  attack 
consisted  of  portions  of  Davis's  and  Cook's  brigades,  of  Heth's 
division,  and  Teale's  brigade,  of  Wilcox's  division,  all  of  Hill's 
Corps. 

Soon  after  began  the  grand  dispositions  of  the  day.  Sheridan 
had  been  placed  in  command  of  all  the  cavalry,  and  of  the  Fifth 
Corps,  by  Grant,  who  had  reason  to  believe  that  this  was  the  best 
way  to  prevent  the  disasters  of  the  day  preceding  from  being  re- 
peated. He  now  controlled  nearly  four  divisions  of  cavalry,  and 
three  of  infantry,  a  force  not  far  from  30,000  strong,  and  of  double 
the  strength  which  the  enemy  could  concentrate  against  him  at 
Five  Forks,  while  Meadc'a  army  threatened  the  whole  length  of 
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the  protracted  line  from  Dinwiddie  to  Petersburg.  Lee  is  said  to 
have  had  only  two  divisions  at  the  point  attacked  by  Sheridan. 
The  latter's  plan  seems  to  have  been  to  break  through  the  enemy's 
line  in  such  a  manner  as  to  inclose  Five  Forks  and  its  garrison, 
and  to  capture  them.  He  was  completely  ar^d  gloriously  success- 
ful. And  he  deserves  great  credit  for  having  formed  and  carried 
out  an  actual  tactical  plan,  and  not  a  mere  plunging  of  troops 
forward  in  questionable  experiment. 

The  cavalry  started  for  their  appointed  positions  at  daybreak 
of  Saturday,  Custar  and  Devin  slowly  driving  the  enemy  toward 
the  left  of  their  works,  on  the  "White  Oak  road.  These  divisions 
now  dismounted  and  fought  with  carbines.  The  brigades  of 
Gregg  and  Mackenzie  were  kept  in  the  saddle,  so  as  to  move  rap- 
idly on  the  flank  of  the  enemy.  In  this  way  Sheridan  worked 
his  men  steadily  up  to  the  enemy's  intrenchments,  on  all  sides. 
The  enemy  fell  slowly  back,  through  the  broken  country,  to  his 
main  position,  delivering  a  terrific  fire  upon  their  asssailants,  who 
fell  in  great  numbers.  Still,  however,  Sheridan  kept  his  men  up 
to  the  task,  and  gradually  got  all  his  forces  well  into  position, 
with  a  division  or  more  well  round  upon  the  enemy's  flank  and 
rear,  and  the  rest  of  his  troops  pressing  slowly,  and  with  much 
loss,  upon  the  front  of  the  works.  And  now  came  the  grand 
attack  of  all  his  forces.  "Warren's  corps  had,  after  its  repulse  of 
the  day  before  to  the  Boydton  road,  and  the  repulse  of  the  cav- 
alry to  Dinwiddie,  moved  to  the  Butler  House,  and  thence  on  the 
road  toward  Ford's  Station.  About  3  o'clock  of  Saturday,  the 
Fifth  Corps  was  ordered  forward  to  support  the  cavalry,  and 
marched  from  Boisseau's  house,  on  the  Boydton  road,  until  it 
halted,  facing  obliquely  the  "V\Tiite  Oak  road,  with  Ayres  on  the 
left,  Crawford  in  the  center,  and  Griffin  on  the  right.  The  corps 
was  now  maneuvered  so  as  to  execute  what  custom  has  allowed 
to  be  a  "  left-wheel "  of  the  line  of  battle,  Ayres's  division  being 
a  sort  of  pivot,  with  Griffin  as  the  outer  flank.  Very  little  regu- 
larity, however,  was  observed  in  this  movement.  The  enemy  fell 
back  slowly  and  stubbornly  at  first,  and  then,  at  5  o'clock,  com- 
prehending the  dangerous  position  in  which  he  had  been  placed, 
made  a  decisive  stand.  For  two  hours  one  of  the  most  terrific 
contests  of  the  war  went  on.  The  cavalry  pressed  on  one  flank, 
and  Griffin  led  the  Fifth  Corps  in  person  on  the  other.  The 
enemy  were  few  in  numbers,  but  fought  with  gallantry  worthy  of  a 
better  cause. 

Strongly  intrenched,  and  with  a  battery  in  position,  they  raked 
Sheridan's  brave  columns  with  the  fire  of  hell.  Several  times  the 
men,  heroic  as  they  were,  staggered  back  from  the  intrenchments, 
appalled  at  the  slaughter,  and  it  seemed  that  another  would  be 
added  to  the  list  of  unhappy  attempts  of  the  army.  But  Sheri- 
dan was  determined  not  to  fail.  He  lent  his  personal  presence  to 
all  parts  of  the  field,  and  by  turns  cheered,  urged,  and  drove  his 
men.  At  length  the  troops  had  surrounded  the  enemy  on  all  sides, 
and  completely  exhausted  him.  They  swarmed  over  his  parapets. 
Great  havoc  had  already  been  made  in  his  own  ranks.    Many  of 
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his  officers  bad  been  killed.  Wearied  and  decimated,  and  seeing 
it  useless  to  try  to  cbeck  tbe  advance,  tbe  enemy  broke  to  the  rear, 
through  the  only  outlet  left  him.  Overwhelming  forces  rushed  on 
him  at  once,  and  another  fierce  struggle  resulted.  By  7|  o'clock 
the  battle  was  over.  About  4,000  prisoners  had  been  captured, 
several  cannon,  an  ambulance  and  baggage  train,  several  thousand 
muskets,  and  twenty  or  thirty  flags.  Custar's  and  Mackenzie's 
divisions  pressed  on  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  and  picked  up  many 
stragglers  and  fugitives.  The  Union  losses  were  estimated  at  be- 
tween 2,500  and  4,000.  The  enemy's  loss  was  nearly  3,000,  besides 
the  prisoners,  which  would  make  his  total  loss  over  7,000. 

About  9  o'clock,  the  joyful  intelligence  of  victory  arrived  at 
Grant's  head-quarters.  In  front  of  Petersburg,  the  Sixth  and 
Ninth  Corps  had  not  been  engaged;  but  the  Second  Corps  were 
fighting  nearly  all  day,  in  a  general  advance,  swinging  forward  so 
as  to  connect  with  the  Fifth,  and  to  be  ready  to  support  them 
near  the  "White  Oak  road.  Miles's  division  pushed  on  toward 
Sheridan  in  the  evening.  In  order  to  co-operate  with  Sheridan 
somewhat,  a  general  cannonade  was  ordered  along  the  front,  and 
at  10  o'clock  at  night  it  opened.  A  terrific  artillery  action  re- 
sulted, not  surpassed  in  intensity  during  the  siege.  On  some  parts 
of  the  line  there  were  also  demonstrations  by  infantry,  particu- 
larly on  the  Second  Corps's  front.  From  10  to  4  the  artillery  en- 
gagement was  continued  with  great  fury.  The  other  main  event 
of  the  day  was  the  removal  of  General  Warren  from  the  command 
of  the  Fifth  Corps,  by  General  Sheridan.  The  corps  was  turned 
over  to  General  Griffin. 

At  4  o'clock  on  Sunday  morning,  April  2,  the  assault,  which 
had  been  ordered  the  night  before,  commenced  all  along  the  line, 
the  Second,  Sixth,  Ninth,  Twenty-fourth,  and  Twenty-fifth  Corps 
all  sharing  in  the  danger  and  the  honor.  The  troops  had  been 
massed,  in  expectation  of  similar  orders,  for  two  days,  but  the 
early  repulse  on  the  left  had  postponed  the  execution.  The  Sixth 
Corps  massed  in  front  of  Forts  Welch  and  Fisher,  Whcaton's 
1st  division  on  the  right,  Getty's  2d  in  the  center,  and  Seymour's 
3d  division  on  the  left.  The  2d  w"as  in  advance  of  dx<o  other 
two,  and  was  to  strike  the  enemy  first.  The  divisions  were 
arranged  with  the  brigades  running  from  right  to  left,  as  follows : 
In  the  1st  division,  Penrose's  1st  on  the  right,  Ilamblin's  2d  in 
the  center,  and  Edwards's  3d  on  the  left.  In  the  2d  division, 
Hyde's  3d  on  the  right,  Warner's  1st  in  the  center,  and  Grant's 
2d  on  the  left.  In  the  3d  division,  Keifer's  2d  on  the  right,  and 
Truex's  1st  on  the  left.  A  battery  was  assigned  to  each  division. 
Turner's  and  Foster's  divisions  of  the  Twenty-fourth  Corps,  were 
brought  up  on  both  sides  of  Ilatchers's  Run,  in  support  of  the 
Sixth  Corps,  and  charged  with  it.  A  tremendous  cannonade  was 
carried  on  during  the  formation  of  these  lines,  before  4  o'clock, 
and  the  enemy's  shells  caused  great  loss.  When  all  was  completed, 
the  troops  dashed  ahead.  A  terrific  fire  greeted  them  from  the 
enemy's  forts.  Getty's  division  moved  up  in  front  in  two  lines, 
while  Wheaton  and  Seymour  moved  in  echelon  of  brigades,  so  M 
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to  get  the  advantage  of  flanking  fire  and  charge.  It  was  still, 
quite  dark  when  the  signal  gun  flashed,  and  the  troops  moved  for- 
ward. The  indistinct  lines,  however,  were  quickly  torn  by  the 
shell  and  musketry  of  the  enemy.  The  chief  loss  of  the  corps 
occurred  during  the  massing,  and  before  it  arrived  at  the  enemy's 
works,  which  were  about  800  yards  distant. 

For  several  hours,  now,  severe  fighting  went  on.  But,  to  sum 
up  the  long  story,  Getty  and  Wheaton,  after  being  once  checked 
by  the  terrific  fire  of  the  enemy,  rushed  forward  again,  and  car- 
ried the  two  forts  in  their  front;  while  Seymour,  after  a  sharp 
fight,  broke  through  to  the  Southside  Railroad,  and  commenced 
'tearing  it  up.  Here  he  found  the  Twenty-fourth  Corps,  which, 
between  the  Sixth  and  Second,  had  been  equally  fortunate.  The 
right  division  of  the  Second  Corps,  and  the  two  divisions  of  the 
Twenty-fourth,  had  captured  about  1,000  prisoners  and  many 
ffuns,  and  carried  the  works  up  to  the  railroad.  The  whole 
line  was  now  swung  in  toward  Petersburg,  the  Twenty-fourth 
marcliing  in  to  the  support  of  the  Sixth,  and  Wheaton  pressing 
over  to  the  aid  of  the  Ifinth.  The  enemy,  from  a  strong  position 
in  the  rear  of  the  captured  forts,  opened  a  hot  and  destructive 
fire  upon  the  men,  but,  after  a  hard  struggle,  succumbed,  their 
leader,  A.  P.  Hill,  being  killed,  with  many  of  his  oflicers.  By  11 
o'clock  the  hardest  fighting  was  done,  and  with  brief  pause,  the 
Twenty-fourth,  Second  and  Sixth  Corps,  once  more  formed  for  a 
final  attack  on  Petersburg.  The  battle  raged  through  the  after- 
noon. At  night  the  Sixth  Corps  rested  its  left  close  to  the  Appo- 
mattox, south  of  the  city.  It  had  captured  about  2,000  prisoners, 
and  about  twenty  guns. 

But  the  Ninth  Corps  was  engaged  in  the  severest  fighting,  and 
suftered  the  greatest  loss  of  the  day.  Wilcox's  division,  on  the 
right,  extended  from  the  Appomattox  to  Fort  Emery,  on  the  west 
Bide  of  the  Baxter  road,  a  distance  of  two  miles.  The  divisions 
of  Potter  and  liartrauft  filled  the  intervening  space  to  the  Wel- 
don  Railroad,  a  distance  of  three  miles  more.  On  the  previous 
night,  during  the  heavy  cannonade,  "Wilcox's  skirmishers  had 
pressed  across  the  enemy's  works  to  the  very  outskirts  of  Peters- 
burg, capturing  the  intervening  lines,  and  were  only  driven  back 
by  troops  hastily  concentrated  to  defend  the  east  of  the  city.^  Next 
morning,  at  4,  the  Ninth  Corps  advanced  simultaneously  with  the 
Sixth.  Ilarriman's  brigade,  of  Wilcox's  (1st)  division,  and  Pot- 
ter's (2d)  division,  made  a  gallant  charge  against  Fort  Mahone, 
which  covers  the  Jerusalem  road,  and  is  the  work  opposing  the 
famous  Fort  Hell.  This  was  one  of  the  strongest  positions  in  the 
enemy's  line.  Hartrauft's  (3d)  division  were  equally  active  on  the 
left  of  Potter.  After  a  desperate  struggle.  Fort  Mahone,  and 
neighboring  works,  carrying  14  guns,  were  taken.  But  the  posi- 
-tion  was  too  important  to  be  so  sacrificed.  Commanding  Fort 
Mahone  was  an  interior  work,  from  which  the  enemy  opened  a 
murderous  fire  on  its  captors.  The  latter  advanced  to  carry  the 
new  position,  but  were  repeatedly  driven  back  with  great  loss. 
Hill's  troops  then  charged  in  turn  to  retake  Fort  Malione,  and,  by 
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the  desperate  valor  of  his  few  troops,  nearly  succeeded  in  doings  so. 
But,  fortunately,  the  Sixth  Corps  was  now  coming  up  on  the  left, 
and  once  more  the  enemy  was  driven  back.  "When  the  day  closed, 
victory  had  crowned  the  ISTinth  Corps  also,  who  had  captured 
several  thousand  prisoners  and  many  guns.  These  forces  held  a 
position  which  made  the  fall  of  Petersburg  a  certainty.  The  en- 
emy had  lost,  perhaps,  not  more  than  half  as  many,  in  killed  and 
wounded,  as  the  gallant  troops  had  charged  elaborate  breastworks, 
under  a  galling  fire — works  so  strong  that,  had  not  their  garri- 
sons been  fatally  weakened  by  the  necessity  of  sending  troopt 
against  Sheridan,  they  might  never  have  been  carried  by  storm. 
But  the  enemy  had  lost  fearfully  in  prisoners,  of  whom  from 
7,000  to  10,000  were  captured.  The  Union  loss  was  difficult  to 
compute.  One  of  the  most  careful  observers,  however,  writes  as 
follows :  "  It  is  not  easy  to  guess  at  our  losses  to-day.  I  think  that 
8,000  in  all  will  cover  it.  The  Ninth  Corps  lost  most,  and  next  to  it 
the  Second.    The  loss  is  not  at  all  equal  to  the  great  results  gained.'' 

On  Sunday  afternoon,  Lee,  finding  his  army,  after  a  gallant  and 
thorough  battle,  no  longer  able  to  maintain  its  positions,  gave 
orders  for  the  evacuation  of  Richmond  and  Petersburg.  At  3 
o'clock  Sunday  afternoon  Lee  telegraphed  Davis  that  his  army 
had  been  driven  from  its  position,  and  that  Petersburg  and  Rich- 
mond must  be  given  up.  The  dispatch  was  handed  to  Davit 
while  at  church,  and  he  immediately  gathered  his  cabinet  and 
family  together,  and  taking  all  the  specie  he  could  find  in  the 
Richmond  banks,  they  left  for  Danville.  Lee  the  same  night 
evacuated  Petersburg,  passing  the  remnants  of  his  shattered  army 
beyond  Richmond.  General  \Veitzel,with  the  troops  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  James — chiefly  negroes — entered  Richmond  early  in 
the  forenoon  of  Monday,  capturing  about  500  guns  of  various 
sizes,  5,000  stand  of  arms,  and  6,000  prisoners.  Thirty  locomo- 
tives and  300  cars  were  abandoned  by  the  enemy.  The  rebel  fleet 
was  destroyed,  and  as  Lee's  rear  guard  left  the  city,  they  fired  it 
in  a  number  of  places,  destroying  considerable  property  and  stores 
in  the  business  part  of  the  city.  Our  losses  were  estimated  at 
between  10,000  and  15,000  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  whil« 
the  loss  of  the  enem}'^  was  over  20,000. 

Thus,  after  nearly  a  year  of  almost  continued  battles,  with  vary- 
ing results — nearly  a  year  of  continued  siege — the  stronghold  of 
treason  fell.  No  more  desperate  fighting  ever  occurred  than  was 
done  for  the  possession  of  Richmond.  But  after  many  struggles- 
many  unsuccessful  campaigns — the  Army  of  the  Potomac  has  been 
led  into  Richmond.  McDowell,  McClellan,  Pope,  Burnside,  and 
Hooker,  all  successively  failed  to  do  what  fortune  reserved  for 
Meade  under  Grant  to  accomplish.  What  is  still  more  singular  and 
suggestive,  not  one  single  corps  commander  of  the  six  who  started 
with  such  confident  hopes,  eleven  months  ago,  from  Culpeppei 
and  from  Yorktown,  was  destined  to  lead  his  troops  to  the  enemy^a 
capital.  First,  Sedgewick,  of  the  Sixth  Corps,  fell  in  the  bloody 
trenches  of  Spottsylvania.  Then,  Gillmore,  of  the  Tenth,  ana 
then  Smith,  of  the  Eighteenth,  successively  "fell  from  grace  "with 
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Butler,  and  were  removed  from  their  commands.  Butler  himself 
was  removed  from  the  Army  of  the  James,  giving  place  to  Ord. 
Birney,  who  had  succeeded  Gillmore  with  the  Tenth,  died  of 
malaria,  after  a  brief  campaign  as  corps  commander.  Hancock's 
brilliant  career  with  the  Second  Corps  was  terminated  by  the 
breaking  out  of  his  old  wound,  added  to  the  exhaustion  of  hard 
service.  Finally,  Warren,  of  the  Fifth,  was  deprived  of  command 
in  the  very  hour  of  victory,  and  only  two  days  before  Richmond 
fell. 

These  reflections  can  easily  be  extended  to  the  mutations  among 
division  and  brigade  commanders  in  the  present  campaign,  and 
among  officers  of  all  grades  in  the  Richmond  campaigns  preced- 
ing. And,  indeed,  not  to  speak  only  of  failures  or  transfers  in 
commands,  one  is  forced  to  think  how  many  a  gallant  heart  is 
cold  which  once  beat  high  with  patriotism  and  gallantry  in  the 
march  to  Richmond.  How  many  remain  of  the  old  Armies  of 
the  Potomac?  The  Peninsular  troops  were  gone.  lN"ot  one  in 
ten  of  McClellan's  men  were  then  campaigning  around  Richmond; 
not  one  in  five  even  of  that  army  that  crossed,  with  Grant,  the 
Rapidan.  The  South  furnishes  similar  food  for  reflection.  After 
many  a  fierce  struggle,  scores  of  thousands  of  gallant  soldiers — 
Union  and  rebels — sleep  together  in  quiet,  under  the  sods  of  bat- 
tle-plowed Virginia. 

On  the  morning  of  the  5th  the  main  body  of  Lee's  army  had 
reached  Amelia  Court-house,  on  its  way  to  Lynchburg.  Lee 
wished  to  gain  the  latter  place,  and  it  was  Sheridan's  design  to 
intercept  him.  Lynchburg  is  one  hundred  and  sixteen  miles  from 
Richmond,  and  Amelia  Court-house  is  forty-seven  miles.  Sheri- 
dan, by  making  a  wide  detour,  had  reached  Burkesville,  fifteen 
miles  further  west,  and  directly  in  the  way  to  Lynchburg,  and 
from  there  sent  forward  a  brigade  of  cavalry,  which  made  a  suc- 
cessful attack  upon  the  enemy's  flank.  Several  corps  of  Meade's 
army  were  close  at  hand,  ready  to  strike  Lee's  decimated  columns. 
It  was  from  here  that  Sheridan  wrote  that  laconic  dispatch  to 
Grant :  *^Iioish  you  were  here  yourself.  I  feel  confident  of  capturing 
the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  if  we  exert  ourselves.  I  see  no  escape 
for  Lee." 

General  Sheridan  gives  the  following  report  of  the  operations 
up  to  the  time  of  surrender : 

« 'Near  Deatonsville  the  enemy's  trains  were  discovered  moving 
in  the  direction  of  Burkesville  or  Farmville,' escorted  by  heavy 
masses  of  infantry  and  cavalry,  and  it  soon  bsfcame  evident  that 
the  whole  of  Lee's  army  was  attempting  to  make  its  escape. 
Crook  was  at  once  ordered  to  attack  the  trains,  and,  if  the  enemy 
was  too  strong,  one  of  the  divisions  would  pass  him,  while  he  held 
fast  and  pressed  the  enemy,  and  attack  a  point  further  on ;  and 
this  division  was  ordered  to  do  the  same,  and  so  on,  alternating, 
and  this  system  of  attack  would  enable  us  finally  to  strike  some 
weak  point.  This  result  was  obtained  just  south  of  Sailor's  Creek, 
and  on  the  high  ground  over  that  stream.    Custar  took  the  road, 
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and  Crook  and  Devin  coming  up  to  his  support,  sixteen  pieces  of 
artillery  were  captured  and  about  four  hundred  wagons  destroyed, 
and  many  prisoners  were  taken  and  three  divisions  of  the  en- 
emy's infantry  were  cut  ofl'  from  the  line  of  retreat.  Meantime 
Colonel  Stagg,  commanding  the  Michigan  brigade  of  the  1st  di- 
vision, was  held  at  a  point  about  two  and  a  half  miles  south  of 
Deatonsville,  and  with  this  force  a  section  of  Miller's  battery, 
which  shelled  the  trains  with  excellent  efiect,  while  Colonel  Stagg 
demonstrated  to  attack  them,  thus  keeping  a  large  force  of  the 
enemy  from  moving  against  the  rest  of  the  cavahy,  and  holding 
them  until  the  arrival  of  the  Sixth  Corps,  which  was  marching  to 
report  to  me.  I  felt  so  strongly  the  necessity  of  holding  this  large 
force  of  the  enemy  that  I  gave  permission  to  General  Merritt  to 
order  Colonel  Stagg's  brigade  to  make  a  mounted  charge  against 
their  lines,  which  "was  most  gallantly  done,  the  men  leaving  many 
of  their  horses  dead  almost  up  to  the  enemy's  works. 

"  On  the  arrival  of  the  head  of  the  Sixth  Corps,  the  enemy 
commenced  withdrawing.  Major- General  AVright  was  ordered  to 
put  Seymour's  division  into  position  at  once,  and  advance  and 
carry  the  road,  which  was  done  at  a  point  about  two  miles  or  two 
miles  and  a  half  from  Deatonsville.  As  soon  as  the  road  was  in  our 
possession,  Wright  was  directed  to  push  General  Seymour  on,  the 
enemy  falling  back,  skirmishing  briskly.  Their  resistance  grow- 
ing stubborn,  a  halt  was  called,  to  get  up  AVheaton's  division  of 
the  Sixth  Corps,  which  went  into  position  on  the  left  of  the  road, 
Seymour  being  on  the  right.  Wheaton  was  ordered  to  guide  right, 
with  his  right  connecting  with  Seymour's  left  and  resting  on  the 
road.  I  still  felt  the  great  importance  of  pushing  the  enemy,  and 
was  unwilling  to  wait  for  the  1st  division  of  the  Sixth  Corps  to 
get  up.  I  therefore  ordered  an  advance,  sending  word  to  General 
Humphreys,  who  was  on  the  road  to  our  right,  and  requesting 
him  to  push  on,  as  I  felt  confident  we  could  break  up  the  enemy. 
It  was  apparent,  from  the  absence  of  artillery  tire  and  the  manner 
in  which  they  gave  way  when  pressed,  that  the  force  of  the  enemy 
opposed  to  us  was  a  heavy  rear  guard.  The  enemy  was  driven 
until  our  lines  reached  Sailor's  Creek,  and  from  the  north  bank  I 
could  see  our  cavalry  on  the  high  ground  above  the  creek  and 
Bouth  of  it,  and  the  long  line  of  smoke  from  the  burning  wagons. 
A  cavalryman  who,  in  a  charge,  cleared  the  enemy's  works  and 
came  through  their  lines,  reported  to  me  what  was  in  their  front. 
I  regret  that  I  have  forgotten  the  name  of  this  gallant  young  sol- 
dier. As  soon  as  General  Wright  could  get  his  artillery  into  posi- 
tion I  ordered  the  attack  to  be  made  on  the  left,  and  sent  Colonel 
Stagg's  brigade  of  cavalry  to  strike  and  flank  the  extreme  right 
of  the  enemy's  line.  The  attack  by  the  infantry  was  not  executed 
exactly  as  I  had  directed,  and  a  portion  of  our  line  in  the  open 
ground  was  broken  by  the  terrible  fire  of  the  enemy,  who  were  in 
position  on  commanding  ground  south  of  the  creek. 

*'  This  attack  by  Wheaton's  and  Seymour's  divisions  was  splen- 
did, but  no  more  than  I  had  reason  to  expect  from  the  gallant 
Sixth  Corps.    The  cavalry  in  rear  of  the  enemy  attacked  simul- 
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taneously,  and  the  enemy,  after  a  gallant  resistance,  were  com- 
pletely surrounded,  and  nearly  all  threw  down  their  arms  and 
surrendered.  General  Ewcll,  commanding  the  enemy's  forces,  and 
a  number  of  other  general  officers,  fell  into  our  hands,  and  a  very 
large  number  of  prisoners.  I  have  never  ascertained  exactly  how 
many  prisoners  were  taken  in  this  battle.  Most  of  them  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  cavalry,  but  they  are  no  more  entitled  to  claim 
them  than  the  Sixth  Corps,  to  which  command  equal  credit  is  due 
for  the  good  results  of  this  engagement.  Both  the  cavalry  and  the 
Sixth  Corps  encamped  south  of  Sailor's  Creek  that  night,  having 
followed  up  the  small  remnant  of  the  enemy's  forces  for  several 
miles.  In  reference  to  the  participation  of  the  Sixth  Corps  in  this 
action,  I  desire  to  add  that  the  Lieutenant-General  had  notified 
me  that  this  corps  would  report  to  me.  Major  McClellan  and 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Franklin,  of  General  "Wright's  staff,  had  suc- 
cessfully been  sent  forward  to  report  the  progress  of  the  corps  in 
coming  up,  and  on  the  arrival  of  Major-General  Wright  he  re- 
ported his  corps  to  me,  and  from  that  time  until  after  the  battle 
received  my  orders  and  obeyed  them ;  but  after  the  engagement 
was  over,  and  General  Meade  had  communicated  with  General 
Wright,  the  latter  declined  to  make  his  report  to  me  until  ordered  ' 
to  do  so  by  the  Lieutenant-General. 

"  On  the  7th  instant  the  pursuit  was  continued  early  in  the  morn- 
ing by  the  cavalry.  General  Crook  in  the  advance.  It  was  dis- 
covered that  the  enemy  had  not  been  cut  off  by  the  Army  of  the 
James,  and  under  the  belief  that  he  would  attempt  to  escape  on 
the  Danville  road,  through  Prince  Edward  Court-house,  General 
Merritt  was  ordered  to  move  his  two  divisions  to  that  point,  pass- 
ing around  the  left  of  the  Army  of  the  James.  General  Crook 
continued  the  direct  pursuit,  encountering  the  main  body  of  the 
enemy  at  Farmville,  and  again  on  the  north  side  of  the  Appo- 
mattox, when  the  enemy's  trains  were  attacked  by  General  Gregg, 
and  a  sharp  fight  with  the  enemy's  infantry  ensued,  in  which  Gen- 
eral Gregg  was  unfortunatel}^  captured. 

"  On  arriving  at  Prince  Edward  Court-house  I  found  General 
McKenzie,  with  his  division  of  cavalry  from  the  Army  of  ^  the 
James,  and  ordered  him  to  cross  the  bridge  on  the  Buflalo  River, 
and  make  a  reconnoissance  to  Prospect  Station,  on  the  Lynchburg 
Railroad,  and  ascertain  if  the  enemy  were  moving  past  that  point. 
Meantime  I  heard  from  General  Crook  that  the  enemy  had 
crossed  to  the  north  side  of  the  Appomattox,  and  General  Merritt 
was  then  moved  on  and  encamped  at  Bufialo  Creek,  and  General 
Crook  was  ordered  to  recross  the  Appomattox  and  encamp  at 
Prospect  Station.  On  the  morning  of  the  8th,  Merritt  and  Mc- 
Kenzie continued  the  march  to  Prospect  Station,  and  Merritt's 
and  Crook's  commands  then  moving  to  the  Appomattox  Depot, 
a  point  on  the  Lynchburg  Railroad,  five  miles  south  of  Appomat- 
tox Court-house.  Shortly  after  the  march  commenced.  Sergeant 
White,  one  of  my  scouts,  notified  me  that  there  were  four  trams 
of  cars  at  Appomattox  Depot,  loaded  with  supplies  for  General 
Lee's  army.    Generals  Merritt  and  Crook  were  at  once  notified, 
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and  the  command  pushed  on  briskly  for  twenty-eight  miles.  Gen- 
eral Custar  had  the  advance,  and  on  neariug  the  depot,  skillfully 
threw  a  force  in  rear  of  the  trains  and  captured  them.  Without 
halting  a  moment,  he  pushed  on,  driving  the  enemy  (who  had 
reached  the  depot  about  the  same  time  as  our  cavalry)  in  the  di- 
rection of  Appomattox  Court-house,  capturing  many  prisoners  and 
twenty-five  pieces  of  artillery,  a  hospital  train,  and  a  large  park 
of  wagons.  General  Dcvin  coming  up,  went  in  on  the  right  of 
Custar.  The  fighting  continued  until  after  dark,  and  the  enemy 
being  driven  to  Appomattox  Court-house,  I  at  once  notified  the 
Lieutenant-General,  and  sent  word  to  Generals  Ord  and  Gibbon, 
of  the  Army  of  the  James,  and  General  Griffin,  commanding  the 
Fifth  Corps,  who  were  in  the  rear,  that  if  they  pressed  on  there 
was  now  no  means  of  escape  for  the  enemy,  who  had  reached  "the 
last  ditch."  During  the  night,  although  wc  knew  the  remnant  of 
Lee's  army  was  in  our  front,  we  held  fast  with  the  cavalry  to  what 
we  had  gained,  and  ran  the  captured  trains  back  along  the  railroad 
to  a  point  where  they  would  be  protected  by  our  infantry  that  was 
coming  up.  The  Twenty-fourth  and  Fifth  Corps,  and  one  division 
of  the  Twenty-fifth  Corps,  arrived  about  daylight  on  the  9th,  at 
Appomattox  Depot. 

"  After  consulting  with  General  Ord,  who  was  in  command  of 
these  corps,  I  rode  to  the  front,  near  Appomattox  Court-house, 
and  just  as  the  euem}'  in  heavy  force  was  attacking  the  cavalry, 
with  the  intention  of  breaking  through  our  lines,  I  directed  the 
cavalry,  which  was  dismounted,  to  fall  back,  gradually  resisting 
the  enemy,  so  as  to  give  time  for  the  infantry  to  form  its  lines  and 
march  to  the  attack,  and  when  this  was  done,  to  move  off*  to  the 
right  flank  and  mount.  This  was  done,  and  the  enemy  discon- 
tinued his  attack  as  soon  as  he  caught  sight  of  our  infantry.  I 
moved  briskly  around  the  left  of  the  enemy's  line  of  battle,  which 
was  falling  back  rapidly,  heavily  pressed  by  the  advance  of  the  in- 
fantr}^,  and  was  about  to  charge  the  trains  and  the  confused  masses 
of  the  enemy,  when  a  white  flag  was  presented  to  General  Custar, 
who  had  the  advance,  and  who  sent  the  information  to  me  at  once 
that  the  enemy  desired  to  surrender. 

"  Riding  over  to  the  left  at  Appomattox  Court-house,  I  met 
Major-General  Gordon,  of  the  rebel  service,  and  Major-General 
"VVilcox.  General  Gordon  requested  a  suspension  of  hostilities, 
pending  negotiations  for  a  surrender,  then  being  held  between 
Lieutenant-General  Grant  and  General  Lee.  I  notified  him  that 
I  desired  to  prevent  the  unnecessary  eff"usion  of  blood,  but  as  there 
was  nothing  definitely  settled  in  the  correspondence,  and  as  an 
attack  had  been  made  on  my  lines  with  the  view  to  escape,  under 
the  impression  our  force  was  only  cavalry,  I  must  have  some  as- 
surance of  an  intended  surrender.  This  General  Gordon  gave  me 
by  saying  that  there  was  no  doubt  of  the  surrender  of  General  Lee's 
army.  1  then  separated  from  him,  with  an  agreement  to  meet  these 
officers  again,  in  half  an  hour,  at  Appomattox  Court-house.  At 
the  specified  time,  in  company  with  General  Ord,  who  commanded 
the  infantry,  I  again  met  this  officer,  and  also  Lieutenant-General 
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Longstreet,  and  received  from  them  the  same  assurance,  and  hos- 
tilities ceased  until  the  ai-rival  of  Lieutenant-General  Grant. 

"  I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

"P.  II.  Sheridan,  3Iajor- General. 

"  Brevet  Major-General  John  A.  IUwlins,  Chief  of  Staff." 

The  following  correspondence  passed  between  General  Grant 
and  General  Lee : 

April  7. 
General  R.  E.  Lee,  Commander  G.  S.  A.: 

General — The  result  of  the  last  week  must  convince  you  of  the  hope- 
lessness of  further  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Vir- 
ginia in  this  struggle.  I  feel  that  it  is  so,  and  I  regard  it  as  my  duty  to  shift 
from  myself  the  responsibility  of  any  further  effusion  of  blood,  by  asking 
of  you  the  surrender  of  that  portion  of  the  Confederate  States  Army  known 
afi  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

-   U.  S.  G-RANT, 
Lieutenant- General  Commanding  Armies  of  the  United  States. 

To  this  General  Lee  replied  the  same  day : 

£b  Lieutenant-General  U.  S.  Grant^  Commanding  Armies  of  the  United 
States : 
General — I  have  just  received  your  note  of  this  date.  Though  not 
entirely  of  the  opinion  you  express  of  the  hopelessness  of  further  resist- 
ance on  the  part  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  I  reciprocate  your  de- 
■ire  to  avoid  useless  effusion  of  blood,  and,  therefore,  before  considering 
your  proposition,  ask  the  terms  you  will  offer,  on  condition  of  its  surrender. 

B.  E.  Lee,    General. 

General  Grant  returned  the  following  reply,  setting  forth  his 
terms: 

April  8. 
To  General  R.  E.  Lee,  Commanding  Confederate  States  Army: 

General — Your  note  of  last  evening,  in  reply  to  mine  of  same  date, 
teking  the  conditions  on  which  I  will  accept  the  surrender  of  the  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia,  is  just  received. 

In  reply,  I  would  say  that  peace  being  my  first  desire,  there  is  but  on« 
«)ndition  that  I  insist  upon,  viz. : 

That  the  men  surrendered  shall  be  disqualified  for  taking  up  arms  against 
tiie  Government  of  the  United  States  until  properly  exchanged. 

I  will  meet  you,  or  designate  ofiicers  to  meet  any  ofiicers  you  may  name 
for  the  same  purpose,  at  any  point  agreeable  to  you,  for  the  purpose  of 
arranging  definitely  the  terms  upon  which  the  surrender  of  the  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia  will  be  received. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

U.  S.  Grant, 
Lieutenant-General  Commanding  Armies  of  United  States. 

April  8. 
General  :  I  received  at  a  late  hour  your  note  of  to-day  in  answer  t« 
mine  of  yesterday. 

I  did  not  intend  to  propose  the  surrender  of  the  Army  of  Narthern  Vij- 
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ginia,  but  to  ask  the  terms  of  your  proposition.  To  be  frank,  I  do  not 
think  the  emergency  has  arisen  to  call  for  the  surrender.  But  as  the  resto- 
ration of  peace  should  be  the  sole  object  of  all,  I  desire  to  know  whether 
your  proposals  would  tend  to  that  end, 

I  can  not,  therefore,  meet  you  with  a  view  to  surrender  the  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia,  but  so  far  as  your  proposition  may  aflfect  the  Confed- 
erate States  forces  under  my  command,  and  lead  to  the  restoration  of  peace, 
I  should  be  pleased  to  meet  you  at  10  A.  31.  to-morrow,  on  the  old  stage- 
road  to  Richmond  between  the  picket  lines  of  the  two  armies. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 
^  R.  E.  Lee, 

General  Confederate  States  Ar7n{es, 
To  Lieutenant-General  Grant,  Commanding  Armies  of  United  States. 

general  grant  to  general  lee. 

April  9. 
General  R.  U.  Lee,  Commanding  C.  S.  A.: 

General  :  Your  note  of  yesterday  is  received.  As  I  have  no  authority 
to  treat  on  the  subject  of  peace,  the  meeting  proposed  for  10  A.  M.,  to-day, 
could  lead  to  no  good.  I  will  state,  however.  General,  that  I  am  equally 
anxious  for  peace  with  yourself;  and  the  whole  North  entertain  the  same 
feeling.  The  terms  upon  which  peace  can  be  had  are  well  understood.  By 
the  South  laying  down  their  arms  they  will  hasten  that  most  desirable  event, 
save  thousands  of  human  lives,  and  hundreds  of  millions  of  property  not 
yet  destroyed. 

Sincerely  hoping  that  all  our  difficulties  may  be  settled  without  the  loM 
of  another  life,  I  subscribe  myself. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

U.  S.  Grant, 
Lieutenant-General  U.  S.  A. 

general  lee  to  general  grant. 

April  9, 1865. 
General  :  I  received  your  note  of  this   morning  on  the    picket  line, 
whither  I  had  come  to  meet  you  and  ascertain  definitely  what  terms  were 
embraced  in  your  proposition  of  yesterday,  with  reference  to  the  surrender 
of  this  army. 

I  now  request  an  interview  in  accordance  with  the  ofi'er  contained  in 
your  letter  of  yesterday  for  that  purpose. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

R.  E.  Lee,  General, 
To  Lieutenant-General  Grant,  Commanding  United  States  Armies. 

general  grant  to  general  lee. 

April  9. 
General  R.  E.  Lee,  Commanding  Confederate  States  Armies : 

Your  note  of  this  date  is  but  this  moment  (11:50  A.  M.)  received. 
In  consequence  of  my  having  passed  from  the  Richmond  and  Lynchburg 
road  to  the  Farmville  and  Lynchburg   road,  I  am  at  this  writing  about 
four  miles  west  of  Walter's  Church,  and  will  push  forward  to  the  front  for 
the  purpose  of  meeting  you. 

Notice  sent  to  me  on  this  road  where  you  wish  the  interview  to  tako 
pltce  will  meet  me. 

Very  reBpectfuUy,  your  obedient  servant, 

U.  S.  Grant,  Lieutenant- Generak 
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THE  TERMS. 

Appomattox  Court-house,  April  9. 
General  R.  E.  Lee,  Commanding  O.  S.  A. : 

In  accordance  with  the  substance  of  my  letter  to  you  of  the  8th  instant, 
I  propose  to  receive  the  surrender  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  on 
the  following  terms,  to-wit. : 

^  Rolls  of  the  officers  and  men  to  be  made  in  duplicate,  One  copy  to  b« 
given  to  an  officer  designated  by  me,  the  other  to  be  retained  by  such 
officers  as  you  may  designate. 

The  officers  to  give  their  individual  paroles  not  to  take  up  arms  against 
the  United  States  until  properly  exchanged,  and  each  company  or  regi- 
mental commander  sign  a  like  parole  for  the  men  of  their  commands. 

The  arms,  artillery,  and  public  property  to  be  packed  and  stacked,  and 
turned  over  to  the  officers  appointed  by  me  to  receive  them.  This  will 
not  embrace  the  side-arms  of  the  officers,  nor  their  private  horses  or  bag- 
gage. _ 

This  done,  each  officer  and  man  will  be  allowed  to  return  to  their  homes, 
not^  to  be  disturbed  by  United  States  authority  so  long  as  they  observe 
their  parole  and  -the  laws  in  force  where  they  may  reside. 

Very  respectfully, 

U.  S.  Grant,  Lieutenam^t- General. 

the  surrender. 

Head-quarters  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  ) 

April  9,  1865.         J 
Lieutenant- General  U.  S.  Grant,  Commanding  U.  S.  A.: 

General  :  I  have  received  your  letter  of  this  date,  containing  the  terms 
of  surrender  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  as  proposed  by  you;  as 
they  are  substantially  the  same  as  those  expressed  in  your  letter  of  the  8th 
instant,  they  are  accepted.  I  will  proceed  to  designate  the  proper  officers 
t©  carry  the  stipulations  into  effect. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

R.  E.  Lee,  General. 

The  army  was  then  formally  surrendered,  according  to  the  terms 
laid  down  by  General  Grant.  The  personal  parole  given  by  the 
officers  was  in  these  words : 

"  We,  the  undersigned,  prisoners  of  war,  belonging  to  the  Army 
of  Northern  Virginia,  having  this  day  been  surrendered  by  General 
R.  E.  Lee,  commanding  said  army,  to  Lieutenant-General  Grant, 
commanding  the  Armies  of  the  United  States,  do  hereby  give  our 
solemn  parole  of  honor  that  we  will  not  hereafter  serve  in  the 
armies  of  the  Confederate  States,  or  in  any  military  capacity 
whatever  against  the  United  States  of  America,  or  render  aid  to  the 
enemies  of  the  latter,  until  properly  exchanged  in  such  manner  as 
shall  be  mutually  approved  by  the  respective  authorities." 

Each  officer  also  signed  a  parole,  in  nearly  the  same  words,  at- 
tached to  a  list  of  the  men  under  his  command.     These  paroles 
iJien  received  a  countersign,  that  the  persons  embraced  in  them 
*'  will  not  be  disturbed  by  the  United  States  authorities  so  long  as 
VOL.  n— 51 
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they  observe  their  parole  and  the  laws  in  force  where  they  reside." 
The  number  of  men  embraced  in  the  rolls,  and  thus  paroled,  was  a 
little  over  26,000.  The  number  of  prisoners  captured  from  Lee, 
between  the  25th  day  of  March  and  the  3d  day  of  April,  was  about 
80,000.  The  killed  and  wounded,  during  the  same  period,  was 
something  over  10,000.  Besides  these,  there  were  thousands  of  de- 
serters and  stragglers,  swelling  the  number  of  Lee's  army  to  be- 
tween 70,000  and  80,000  men,  when  the  fighting  commenced  in 
March. 

The  combinations  around  Lee  were  too  great  for  him  to  escape. 
Hancock's  column  left  Winchester  on  the  4th  for  a  march  up  the 
Shenandoah  Valley,  well  equipped  and  in  good  spirits,  and  ready 
to  seize  Lynchburg ;  but  their  services  were  not  required.  Stone- 
man's  column  had  already  reached  Boone,  North  Carolina,  and 
would  have  aided  in  the  capture  of  Lee's  army,  as  it  did  afterward 
}n.  that  of  Johnston's. 


CHAPTER     XLII. 


Bxpodition  against  Fort  Fisher.  Explosion  of  Gunpowder  Boat.  Attack  on  Fort 
Fisher  repulsed.  Retreat  of  Expedition.  Return  of  Expedition  nnder  Terry  and 
Porter  Fort  Fisher  taken.  Fort  Caswell  and  other  Forts  at  the  mouth  of  Cape 
Pear  River  evacuated  by  rebels.  Fort  Anderson  taken.  Wilmington  evacuated 
by  rebela. 

When  General  Sherman  cut  loose  from  his  base  of  supplies  at 
Atlanta,  it  was  his  intention  to  strike  the  seaboard  at  or  near 
Savannah,  that  he  might  receive  supplies  and  ammunition,  which 
his  fighting  by  the  way  might  reduce.     This  point  gained,^  there 
were  three  other  points  which  might  be  made  available,  in  his 
march  toward  Richmond.     These  were  Pocotaligo,  accessible  by 
Broad  River ;  Charleston ;  Georgetown,  at  the  mouth  of  Santee, 
which  river  is  navigable  to  Columbia,  as  the  Savannah  River  is  to 
Augusta ;  and  Wilmington,  accessible  by  Cape  Fear  River.     Poco- 
taligo, having  been  secured  by  a  portion  of  his  own  forces,  and 
Charleston  having  been  evacuated  in  consequence  of  a  flank  move- 
ment, it  remained  only  to  secure  the  base  nearest  to  his  future  op- 
erations against  Richmond.     Accordingly,  General  Grant  ordered 
General  Butler  to  have  a  force  of  about  6,500  infantry,  two  bat- 
teries, and  50  cavalry,  under  command  of  Major-General  Weitzel, 
in  readiness  to  co-operate  with  the  navy  in  an  attack  against  Fort 
Fisher,  commanding  the  entrance  to  Cape  Fear  River  at  JNew 
Inlet.     After  various  delays,  consuming  several  weeks,  the  expe- 
dition wag  announced  as  ready,  and  set  sail  for  the  rendezvous 
agreed  upon.     On  the  24th,  the  transport  fleet  arrived  oft  iort 
Fisher,  having  been  preceded  by  the  gunboats.     The  following  la 
taken  from  General  Butler's  report  of  his  subsequent  operations : 
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"At  4  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  the  24th,  I  came  in  sight  of 
Fort  Fisher,  and  found  the  naval  fleet  engaged  in  bombarding  it, 
the  powder  vessel  having  been  exploded  on  the  morning  previous, 
about  1  o'clock. 

"  Through  General  Weitzel,  I  arranged  with  Admiral  Porter  to 
commence  the  landing  under  cover  of  the  gunboats  as  early  as  8 
o'clock  the  next  morning,  if  possible,  as  soon  as  the  fire  of  the 
Half  Moon  and  Flag  Pond  Hill  batteries  had  been  silenced.  These 
are  up  the  shore  some  two  or  three  miles  above  Fort  Fisher. 

"Admiral  Porter  w^as  quite  sanguine  that  he  had  silenced  the 
guns  of  Fort  Fisher.  He  was  then  urged,  if  that  were  so,  to 
run  b}^  the  fort  into  Cape  Fear  River,  and  then  the  troops  could 
land  and  hold  the  beach  without  the  liability  of  being  shelled  by 
the  enem3''s  gunboats,  the  Tallahassee  being  seen  in  the  river. 

"It  is  to  be  remarked  that  Admiral  Farragut  even  had  never 
taken  a  fort  except  by  running  by  and  cutting  it  off  from  all  pros- 
pect of  reinforcement,  as  Fort  Jackson  and  Fort  Morgan,  and  that 
no  casemated  fort  had  been  silenced  by  a  naval  fire  during  the  war; 
that  if  the  Admiral  would  put  his  ships  in  the  river,  the  army  could 
supply  him  across  the  beach,  as  we  had  proposed  to  do  Farragut 
at  Fort  St.  Phillip ;  that  at  least  the  blockade  of  Wilmington  would 
be  effectual,  even  if  we  did  not  capture  the  fort. 

"  To  that  the  Admiral  replied  that  he  should  probably  lose  a 
boat  by  torpedoes  if  he  attempted  to  run  by.  He  was  reminded 
that  the  army  might  lose  five  hundred  men  by  the  assault,  and  that 
his  boat  would  not  weigh  in  the  balance,  even  in  a  money  point  of 
view,  for  a  moment  with  the  lives  of  these  men.  The  Admiral 
declined  going  by,  and  the  expedition  was  deprived  of  that  essen- 
tial element  of  success. 

"At  12  o'clock  noon  of  the  25th  (Sunday),  Captain  Glesson, 
<X)mmanding  the  covering  division  of  the  fleet,  reported  the  bat- 
teries silenced  and  his  vessel  in  position  to  cover  our  landing.  The 
transport  fleet,  following  my  flag-ship,  stood  in  within  eight  hun- 
dred yards  of  the  beach,  and  at  once  commenced  debarking.  The 
landing  was  successfully  eftected.  Finding  that  the  reconnoitering 
party  just  lauded  could  hold  the  shore,  I  determined  to  land  a  force 
with  which  an  assault  might  be  attempted.  Brevet  Brigadier- 
General  Curtis,  who  deserves  -well  for  his  gallantry  and  conduct, 
immediately  pushed  up  his  brigade  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of 
Fort  Fisher,  capturing  the  Half  Moon  battery  and  its  men,  who 
were  taken  off"  by  the  boats  of  the  navy.  This  skirmish  line  ad- 
vanced to  within  seventy-five  yards  of  the  fort,  protected  by  the 
glacis  which  had  been  thrown  up  in  such  form  as  to  give  cover — 
the  garrison  being  completely  kept  in  their  bomb-proofs  by  the  fire 
of  the  navy,  which  was  very  rapid  and  continuous,  their  shells 
bursting  over  the  work  with  very  considerable  accuracy.  At  this 
time  we  lost  ten  men  wounded  on  the  skirmish  line  by  the  shells 
from  the  fleet.  Quitting  my  flag-ship,  I  went  on  board  the  Cham- 
berlain, and  run  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the  fort,  so  that  it 
was  plainly  visible.  It  appeared  to  be  a  square  bastioned  work  of 
very  high  relief,  say  fifteen  feet,  surrounded  by  a  wet  ditch  some 
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fifteen  feet  wide.  It  was  protected  from  being  enveloped  by  an 
assaulting  force  by  a  stockade,  which  extended  from  the  fort  to 
the  sea  on  the  one  side,  and  from  the  marshes  of  the  Cape  Fear 
River  to  the  salient  on  the  other. 

"No  material  damage  to  the  fort,  as  a  defensive  work,  had  been 
done.  Seventeen  heavy  guns  bore  up  the  beach,  protected  from 
the  fire  of  the  navj'  by  traverses  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  which  were 
undoubtedly  bomb-proofs.  It  was  easy  to  maintain  this  position ; 
but  the  shells  of  the  navy,  which  kept  the  enemy  in  their  bomb- 
proofs,  would  keep  my  troops  out.  When  these  ceased  falling  the 
parapet  was  fully  manned. 

"  Lieutenant  Walling,  of  the  142d  New  York,  pressed  up  to  the 
edge  of  the  ditch  and  captured  a  flag,  which  had  been  cut  down 
by  a  shell  from  the  navy.  An  orderly  was  killed  about  a  third  of 
a  mile  from  the  fort,  and  his  horse  taken. 

"In  the  mean  time,  the  remainder  of  Ames's  division  took  218 
men  and  10  commissioned  ofiicers  of  the  North  Carolina  Reserves, 
and  other  prisoners.  From  them  I  learned  that  Kirkland's  and 
Hapgood's  brigades  of  Hoke's  division  had  left  the  front  of  the 
Army  of  the  James,  near  Richmond,  and  were  within  two  miles 
of  the  rear  of  my  forces,  and  their  skirmishers  were  then  actually 
engaged,  and  that  the  remainder  of  Hoke's  division  had  come  the 
night  before  to  Wilmington,  and  were  then  on  the  march.  I  also 
learned  that  these  troops  left  Richmond  on  Tuesday,  the  20th. 
Bjiowing  the  strength  of  Hoke's  division,  I  found  the  force  op- 
posed to  me,  outside  the  works,  larger  than  my  ovm.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  weather  assumed  a  threatening  aspect.  The  surf  began 
to  roll  in  so  that  the  landing  became  difficult. 

"  At  this  time.  General  Weitzel  reported  to  me  that  to  assault 
the  works,  in  his  judgment,  and  in  that  of  the  experienced  officers 
of  his  command,  who  had  a  skirmish  line,  with  any  prospect  of 
success,  was  impossible.  This  opinion  coincided  with  my  own, 
and,  much  as  I  regretted,  the  necessity  of  abandoning  the  attempt, 
yet  the  duty  was  plain.  Not  so  strong  a  work  as  Fort  Fisher  had 
been  taken  by  assault  during  this  war ;  and  I  had  to  guide  my  ex- 
perience of  Port  Hudson,  with  its  slaughtered  thousands  in  the 
repulsed  assault,  and  the  double  assault  of  Fort  Wagner,  where 
thousands  were  sacrificed  in  attempting  to  take  a  work  less  strong 
than  Fort  Fisher,  after  it  had  a  continued  and  fully  as  severe  a  fire  j 
and  in  neither  of  the  instances  I  have  mentioned  had  the  assaulting 
force  in  the  rear,  as  I  had,  an  army  of  the  enemy  larger  than 
itself. 

"  I,  therefore,  ordered  that  no  assault  should  be  made,  and  that 
the  troops  should  re-embark.  While  superintending  the  prepara- 
tions of  this,  the  firing  of  the  navy  ceased.  Instantly  the  guns  of 
the  fort  were  fully  manned,  and  a  sharp  fire  of  musketry,  grape 
and  canister  swept  the  place  over  which  the  column  must  have  ad- 
vanced, and  the  skirmish  line  was  returning.  Working  with  what 
diligence  we  could,  it  was  impossible  to  get  the  troops  aboard  be- 
fore the  sea  ran  so  high  as  to  render  further  embarkation,  or  even 
the  sending  of  supplies  ashore,  impossible.     I  lay  by  the  shore  until 
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11  o'clock  the  next  day  (Monday),  the  26th,  when,  having  made 
all  proper  dispositions  for  getting  the  troops  on  board,  I  gave 
orders  to  the  transport  fleet,  as  fast  as  they  were  ready,  to  sail 
for  Fortress  Monroe,  in  obedience  to  my  instructions  from  the 
Lieutenant-General. 

"  I  learned  from  deserters  and  prisoners  captured  that  the  sup- 
position on  which  the  Lieutenant-General  directed  the  expedition, 
that  "Wilmington  had  been  denuded  of  troops  to  oppose  General 
Sherman,  was  correct;  that  at  the  time  when  the  army  arrived  off 
Wilmington  there  were  less  than  four  hundred  men  in  the  garrison 
of  Fort  Fisher,  and  less  than  one  thousand  within  twenty  miles ; 
but  the  delay  of  three  days  of  good  weather,  the  16th,  17th,  and 
18th,  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  the  navy,  and  the  further  delay 
from  the  terrible  storm  of  the  21st,  22d,  and  23d,  gave  time  for 
troops  to  be  brought  from  Richmond,  three  divisions  of  which 
were  either  there  or  on  the  road. 

"  The  instructions  of  the  Lieutenant-General  to  me  did  not  con- 
template a  siege.  I  had  neither  siege  trains  nor  supplies  for  such 
a  contingency.  The  exigency  of  possible  delay,  for  which  the  fore- 
sight of  the  commander  of  the  armies  had  provided,  had  arisen, 
to-wit. :  the  large  reinforcement  of  the  garrison,  with  the  fact  that 
the  navy  had  exhausted  their  supply  of  ammunition  in  the  bom- 
bardment, left  me  no  alternative  but  to  return  with  my  army  to 
the  Armfj^  of  the  James." 

General  Butler's  withdrawal  from  the  attack  on  Fort  Fisher  was 
a  subject  of  criticism  throughout  the  country,  and  called  forth  the 
following  cutting  indorsement  on  the  report  by  the  Lieutenant- 
General  : 

Head-quarters  Armies  op  the  United  States,  ") 
City  Point,  Va.,  January  7,  1865.      ) 

To  avoid  publicity  of  the  time  of  sailing  and  destination  of  the  expedi- 
tion against  Fort  Fisher,  my  orders  to  General  Butler  to  prepare  it  were 
given  verbally,  and  the  instructions  to  the  commanding  officer  of  the  expe- 
dition were  made  by  him  and  submitted  to  me.  I  append  to  the  report  a 
copy  of  General  Butler's  instructions  to  General  Weitzel,  together  witli 
copies  of  my  dispatches  and  instructions  to  General  Butler,  relating  to  the 
expedition.  It  will  be  perceived  that  it  was  never  contemplated  that  Gen- 
eral Butler  should  accompany  the  expedition,  but  that  Major-General  Weit- 
zel was  especially  named  as  the  commander  of  it. 

My  hopes  of  success  rested  entirely  on  our  ability  to  capture  Fort  Fisher, 
and  I  had  even  a  hope  of  getting  "Wilmington  before  the  enemy  could  get 
troops  there  to  oppose  us.  I  knew  that  the  enemy  had  taken  nearly  the 
entire  garrison  of  Wilmington  and  its  dependencies  to  oppose  Sherman.  I 
am  inclined  to  ascribe  the  delay  which  has  cost  us  so  dearly  to  an  experi- 
ment.    I  refer  to  the  explosion  of  gunpowder  in  the  open  air. 

My  dispatches  to  General  Butler  will  show  his  report  to  be  in  error 
where  he  .states  that  he  returned  after  having  effected  a  landing,  in  obedi- 
ence to  my  instructions.  On  the  contrary,  these  instructions  contemplated 
no  withdrawal  or  a  failure  after  a  landing  was  made. 

U.  S.  Gkant,  lAeutenant- General. 
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Rear-Admiral  Porter,  also,  in  his  report,  condemned  the  with- 
drawal of  the  land  forces,  and  intimated  that  it  was  an  unnecea- 
eary  movement. 

General  Butler  was  relieved  from  command  of  the  Army  of  the 
James,  and  General  Weitzel  was  given  a  "furlough." 

Lieutenant-Commander  Wm,  G.  Temple,  of  the  U.  S.  steamer 
Pontoosuc,  reports  to  Rear- Admiral  Porter  the  following  state- 
ment, made  by  a  deserter  from  the  rebel  force  defending  the  fort, 
giving  further  information  of  the  attack  and  condition  of  the  fort 
and  garrison : 

"He  says  he  was  stationed,  both  during  and  since  the  bombard- 
ment, in  naval  battery  Buchanan,  commanded  by  Lieutenant 
Chapman,  and  situated  near  the  Mound ;  that  there  were  between 
five  and  six  hundred  men  in  the  forts  on  the  two  days  of  the 
attack,  and  no  troops  in  Wilmington  or  its  vicinity  to  reinforce 
them ;  that  the  fire  from  the  fleet  was  so  fierce  as  to  drive  the 
rebels  from  their  guns  and  into  the  bomb-proofs,  throughout  the 
greater  portion  of  their  works,  soon  after  the  commencement  of 
the  action;  that  two  of  their  Brooke's  guns  burst,  killing  and 
wounding  some  twenty-five  men ;  that  we  dismounted  8  of  their 
guns,  besides  disabling  several  other  of  their  carriages,  killing  13 
men  and  wounding  about  30 ;  that  General  Whiting  supposed  the 
boats  which  were  sent  into  the  bar  on  the  25th,  to  be  a  stormingf 
party  of  seamen,  to  which  he  would  have  been  obliged  to  surren- 
der; that  the  subsequent  rapid  bombardment  at  sunset  of  the  same 
day  was  so  terrific  that  when  our  troops  appeared  in  front  of  the 
fort,  immediately  afterward,  the  garrison  only  awaited  their  assault 
to  surrender  without  resistance ;  that  they  could  not  imagine  why 
the  attack  had  been  abandoned ;  that  matters  remained  in  the 
same  condition  on  the  morning  of  the  26th,  and  throughout  that 
day ;  that  we  could  easily  have  possessed  ourselves  of  the  forts, 
until  late  in  the  afternoon,  when  General  Bragg  arrived  at  Wil- 
mington with  6,000, men,  from  Lee's  army  at  Richmond;  that 
finding  our  troops  re-embarking,  Bragg  decided  not  to  molest  us/* 

< 

General  Grant,  after  relieving  General  Butler  of  the  command, 
appointed  Major-General  Alfred  11.  Terry  to  the  command  of  the 
land  forces,  and  ordered  the  return  of  the  expedition.  General 
Terry  was  a  skillful  though  modest  soldier,  who  had  in  a  quiet  way 
distinguished  himself  at  the  capture  of  Fort  Pulaski,  in  the  ope- 
rations against  Morris  Island  and  Fort  Wagner,  and  in  the  sum- 
mer campaign  of  Butler's  army  north  of  the  James.  His  force 
consisted  of  that  comprising  the  first  expedition — 6,500  men — re- 
inforced by  a  single  brigade,  increasing  the  land  force  to  about 
10,000  men.  Besides  these,  Admiral  Porter  had  over  a  thousand 
marines  available  for  an  assault. 

The  expedition  arrived  ott'  Federal  Point  on  the  morning  of  the 
13th  of  January,  and  the  same  afternoon  the  troops  were  landed, 
with  provisions  for  twelve  days.  At  half-past  7  A.  M.  of  the  14th 
the  fleet  opened  upon  the  fort  again,  the  monitors  moving  in  to 
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within  a  thousand  yards  of  the  fort.  The  effect  of  the  hombard- 
ment  was  soon  seen  upon  the  southern  angle  of  the  works;  trav- 
erses were  disarranged,  and  one  after  another  the  guns  were 
silenced*  The  wooden  vessels  following  the  Brooklyn  formed  a 
second  line  of  attack.  The  bombardment  was  continued  all  day 
by  the  fleet  with  good  effect,  when  Admiral  Porter  says  "  the  fort 
was  reduced  to  a  pulp."  A  reconuoissance  was  made  by  General 
Terry,  and  it  was  arranged  between  him  and  Admiral  Porter  that 
an  assault  should  be  made  at  3  P.  M.  the  next  day,  the  bombard- 
ment continued  up  to  that  time. 

At  the  time  fixed  upon  for  the  assault,  Paine's  division,  with 
Colonel  Abbott's  brigade  (colored  troops)  carefully  intrenched, 
held  the  entire  width  of  the  beach  facing  toward  Wilmington,  to 
confront  Hoke's  forces,  should  they  attempt  a  relief  of  the  garri- 
son, while  Ames's  division  should  assault  on  the  west  end.  After 
three  hours  of  heavy  navy  firing,  the  assault  was  made  at  3  P.  M. 
an  the  15th.  Curtis's  brigade  led,  and  as  soon  as  it  had  made  a 
lodgment  on  the  west  end  of  the  laud  front,  it  was  followed  by 
Pennybacker's,  and  the  latter  by  Bell's.  After  desperate  fight- 
ing, gaining  foot  by  foot,  and  severe  loss,  by  5  P.  M.  they  had 
possession  of  about  half  the  land  front.  Abbott's  brigade  was  then 
taken  from  the  line  facing  Wilmington,  and  put  into  Fort  Fisher, 
and  on  pushing  it  forward  at  10  P.  M.,  it  took  the  rest  of  the 
work  with  little  resistance — the  garrison  falling  back  to  the  ex- 
treme of  the  peninsular,  where  they  were  followed  and  captured, 
among  others  General  Whiting  and  Colonel  Lamb,  both  wounded. 

During  this  attack  by  the  land  forces,  the  sailors  and  marines, 
about  1,400  strong,  under  Commander  K.  R.  Breese,  of  the  navy, 
advanced  against  the  seaward  front  of  the  fort  under  a  terrific  fire 
of  grape  and  canister.  The  fire  of  the  fleet  had  broken  a  way 
through  the  stockade  guarding  the  approach  to  this  side  by  flank, 
and  the  advance  of  the  column  rushed  through  to  scale  the  fort. 
It  had  been  intended  that  while  this  was  being  done  a  portion  of 
the  marine  forces  in  the  trenches  would  cover  the  assaulting  party 
with  their  fire,  but  this  was  not  done.  As  the  stockade  was 
reached,  Lieutenants  Porter  and  Preston  fell  mortally  wounded. 
The  garrison  of  the  fort,  numbering  2,300  men,  supposed  this  to 
be  the  main  assaulting  column,  and  that  Ames's  division  in  the 
woods  was  intended  as  a  support,  turned  their  whole  attention  to 
the  marines,  and  the  assault  failed.  But  while  they  were  repuls- 
ing this  assault,  Ames  was  entering  the  eastern  side  of  the  fort 
facing  the  river.  Here  began  a  series  of  traverses,  seventeen  in 
number,  on  the  north-east  face.  These  were  immense  bomb- 
proofs,  sixty  feet  in  length  and  twenty-three  feet  high.  Seven  of 
these  had  been  gained  almost  by  surprise,  and  the  top  of  the 
eighth  was  reached,  but  was  regained  by  the  enemy.  Here  began 
a  fi.erce  contest,  which  lasted  eight  hours.  The  fire  of  the  fleat 
was  successfully  directed  against  the  traverses  still  held  by  the 
enemy.  Gradually  they  gave  way,  and  by  4  o'clock  half  of  the 
fort  had  been  captured.  This  position  was  maintained  until  9 
o'clock,  when  reinforcements  having  arrived,  a  charge  was  made 
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and  the  enemy  driven  from  the  fort  to  the  point  of  land  below, 
when  they  surrendered.  The  fight  had  been  very  severe — ^hand  to 
hand  and  musket  to  musket — and  the  loss  on  both  sides  was  very 
severe.  The  rebels  lost  400  killed  and  wounded,  and  1,900  pris- 
oners. The  Union  loss  was  88  killed,  92  missing,  and  511 
wounded.  The  loss  to  the  navy  was  330.  Total  loss,  1,021.  Th« 
fort  was  found  to  mount  72  guns,  some  of  them  of  very  heavy 
caliber. 

On  Monday  morning  following,  between  6  and  7  o'clockj  the 
magazines  of  the  fort  exploded,  killing  and  wounding  between 
two  and  three  hundred  persons.  The  cause  of  the  explosion  was 
not  known,  but  was  supposed  to  be  the  result  of  carelessness. 

Thus  ended  one  of  the  most  remarkable  battles  of  the  war — re- 
markable from  the  fact  that  it  was  one  of  the  strongest  fortifica- 
tions on  the  coast,  fully  supplied  with  guns  and  munitions,  and 
manned  by  a  garrison  of  2,300  men — nearly  as  many  in  number  as 
those  who  captured  it.  Of  its  strength,  Admiral  Porter  says  in 
his  report : 

"  I  have  since  visited  Fort  Fisher  and  its  adjoining  works,  and 
find  their  strength  greatly  beyond  what  I  had  conceived.  An  en- 
gineer might  be  excusable  in  saying  they  could  not  be  captured, 
except  by  regular  siege.  I  wonder  even  now  how  it  was  done. 
The  work,  as  I  said  before,  is  really  stronger  than  the  Malakoff 
Tower,  which  defied  so  long  the  combined  power  of  France  and 
England,  and  yet  it  is  captured  by  a  handful  of  men,  under  tha 
fire  of  the  guns  of  the  fleet,  and  in  seven  hours  after  the  attack 
commenced  in  earnest." 

Admiral  Porter  concludes  his  report  of  subsequent  operations  as 
follows : 

"As  soon  as  the  forts  were  taken,  I  pushed  the  light-draught 
gunboats  into  the  river — that  is,  as  soon  as  I  could  find  and  buoy 
out  a  channel,  and  take  up  the  torpedoes,  which  were  very  thick. 
"We  found  the  wires  leading  to  many,  and  underrun  them  with 
boats.  We  found  the  torpedoes  too  heavy  to  lift  with  our  ordi- 
nary boats,  and  they  must  have  contained  at  least  a  ton  of  powder. 
The  rebels  seemed  disposed  to  pay  us  back  for  the  famous  torpedo 
Louisiana,  which  exploded  in  their  harbor  and  did  them  no  harm. 

"We  had  some  difiiculty  in  getting  the  vessels  across  the  bar 
into  the  river,  as  the  channel  is  very  narrow  and  the  bar  very 
shoal ;  a  few  of  them  got  stuck,  but  were  got  oft*  again  with  the 
tide.  We  all  came  to  the  conclusion  that  we  had  followed  the 
right  plan  to  capture  Fort  Fisher,  one  in  which  the  nautical  man 
of  any  sense  will  concur.  After  I  got  three  of  the  gunboats  inside 
of  the  bar  and  under  the  Mound,  the  rebels  prepared  to  evacuate 
Fort  Caswell.  Two  steamers  near  the  fort,  which,  I  think,  were 
the  Tallahassee  and  Chickamauga,  were  set  fire  to  and  blown  up, 
after  the  rebels  had  set  fire  to  the  fort.  That  blew  up  last  night, 
with  a  heavy  explosion,  followed  by  some  minor  ones.    The  bar- 
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racks  were  apparently  in  flames  all  niojht,  and  some  little  worka 
between  this  and  Caswell  blown  up.  I  have  sent  vessels  to  sqq 
what  had  been  done,  and  shall  be  governed  accordingly.  I  think 
they  are  burning  up  every  thing  in  Wilmington,  and  are  getting 
away  as  fast  as  they  can.  In  the  mean  time,  a  large  force  of  gun- 
boats occupy  the  river  between  Caswell  and  Wilmington ;  that 
place  is  hermetically  sealed  against  blockade-runners,  and  no  Ala- 
bamas,  or  Floridas,  or  Chickamaugas,  or  Tallahassees  will  ever  fit 
out  again  from  this  port,  and  our  merchant  vessels  will  soon,  I 
hope,  be  enabled  to  pursue  in  safety  their  avocations." 

On  the  18th,  General  Paine  reconnoitered  in  force  toward  Wil- 
mington, and  found  the  enemy  about  two  miles  distant.  After  a 
slight  skirmish,  he  fell  back  to  his  intrenchments.  The  same 
night  three  line  steamers — blockade-runners — were  captured  by 
the  navy,  having  unfortunately  run  into  the  river  before  hearing 
the  news  from  Fort  Fisher.  A  fourth  was  captured  in  the  same 
way  the  evening  following.  On  the  19th  one  of  our  dispatch, 
boats  was  severely  handled  by  the  guns  of  Fort  St.  Philip,  on  tha 
south  bank  of  the  river,  and  forced  to  return.  The  same  day 
General  Paine  made  another  reconnoissance,  found  the  enemy,  as 
before,  two  miles  distant,  had  another  skirmish,  and  retired. 

General  Terry  continued  to  reconnoiter  the  enemy's  position, 
while  the  navy  made  soundings  of  the  channel,  removing  vast 
numbers  of  torpedoes  and  the  obstructions  placed  in  the  river  to 
impede  the  progress  of  the  attacking  force.  On  the  11th  the 
army  moved  up  to  the  neighborhood  of  Fort  Anderson,  where  the 
enemy  was  found  about  6,000  strong,  under  Hoke,  strongly  in- 
trenched. They  were  attacked  and  driven  under  cover  of  the 
fort.  This  position  was  maintained  until  General  Schofield  ar- 
rived with  reinforcements,  and  immediately  assumed  command- 
On  Thursday  night,  the  16th,  Schofield  moved  Cox's  division  of 
the  Twenty-third  Corps  across  from  Federal  Point  to  Smithfield, 
a  ferriage  of  eight  miles.  Though  the  transportation  of  theae 
troops,  8,000  strong,  with  all  their  trains  and  equipage,  was  a 
laborious  undertaking,  it  was  accomplished  by  daybreak  of  Friday, 
the  18th.  Then  through  the  swampy,  difficult,  and  unknown 
country,  Cox  pushed  his  troops  boldly  to  the  rear  of  Fort  Ander- 
son. The  same  day  Admiral  Porter  attacked  the  fort  by  water, 
placing  the  monitor  Moutauk  close  to  the  works,  and  enfilading 
them  with  the  Pawtucket,  Lenapee,  Unadilla,  and  Pequot,  the  tid« 
and  wind  not  allowing  more  vessels  to  get  under  fire.  The  fort 
wiswered  pretty  briskly,  but  quieted  down  by  sunset.  On  the 
18th,  at  8  o'clock,  he  moved  up  closer,  with  the  Montauk  leading, 
followed  by  the  Mackinaw,  Huron,  Sussacus,  Pontoosuc,  Mara^ 
tanza,  Lenapee,  Unadilla,  Pawtucket,  Osceola,  Shawmut,  Seneca, 
Wyack,  Chippewa,  and  Little  Ada,  and  kept  up  a  heavy  fir<> 
tibroughout  the  day  until  late  in  the  afternoon.  The  enemy's  bat- 
lories  were  silenced  by  3  o'clock,  though  we  kept  up  fire  until  after 
dgi-k.  We  also  fired  through  the  night.  The  monitor's  fire  wai 
mqat  effective  and  destructive,  her  fifteen-inch  guns  tearing  the 
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fort  badly.  At  nightfall  of  the  17th,  Cox's  troops  were  in  posi- 
tion, in  rear  of  Fort  Anderson,  blazing  fires  and  volumes  of  smoke 
indicating  their  position.  At  midnight  Ames's  division  of  the 
Twenty-fourth  Corps  moved  to  Smithville  for  co-operation  with 
Ck)x. 

Promptly  at  daylight  of  the  18th,  Cox  moved  forward  and 
drove  the  enemy's  skirmishers  inside  of  their  main  works,  this 
being  accomplished  by  8  o'clock.  Meanwhile,  the  fleet  kept  up  a 
terrific  bombardment,  the  Montauk  being  within  a  third  of  a 
mile  of  the  fort,  and  the  wooden  vessels  lying  also  remarkably 
dose.  Great  masses  of  sand  were  thrown  up  at  each  discharge, 
and  the  fleet  silenced  the  enemy's  guns  by  3  o'clock.  The  Mon- 
tauk, especially,  made  terrible   work  with  her  tremendous  shells. 

By  noon  of  the  18th,  Schofield  had  got  the  2d  and  3d  divisions 
of  the  Twenty-third  Corps,  and  Ames's  division  of  the  Twenty- 
fourth,  well  connected  and  moving  on  the  works.  The  country 
was  difficult  for  maneuver,  and  the  musketry  and  light-artillery 
firing  were  frequent  during  the  day.  But  it  was  very  evident 
that  the  troops  were  closing  in  upon  the  fort.  Accordingly,  very 
early  on  in  the  morning  of  Sunday,  the  19th,  the  enemy  evacuated 
his  works,  carrying  off  his  troops  under  cover  of  the  darkness, 
Moore's  division  of  the  Twenty-third  Corps  at  once  pushed  for- 
ward, and  all  the  troops  were  soon  at  the  works,  cheering  over 
their  victor}'.  In  the  fort  were  found  twelve  heavy  guns  and  a 
large  supply  of  ammunition.  The  enemy  succeeded  in  taking 
away  all  his  light  pieces,  including  the  "VVhitworths.  His  force  is 
Baid  to  have  been  about  3,000  strong. 

Of  course,  the  carrying  of  Fort  Anderson  exposed  the  works  at 
Sugar  Loaf  to  an  enfilading  fire.  The  latter,  therefore,  were 
Bimultaneously  abandoned,  and  Terry's  troops  pushed  up  toward 
Wilmington.  The  enemy's  movement  is  said  to  have  been  has- 
tened by  the  appearance  of  a  sham  or  canvas  "monitor,"  devised 
by  Lieutenant  Gushing,  and  sent  up  the  river  with  the  tide,  during 
the  night,  by  Admiral  Porter.  It  was  designed  to  explode  somo 
of  the  enemy's  torpedoes,  which  it  did,  and  then  took  a  comical 
position  on  the  left  of  the  rebel  intrenchments,  as  if  about  to  shell 
them.  Next  morning  (Sunday)  Porter  prepared  a  still  grander 
bombardment,  but  the  fort  was  already  captured.  The  wires  con- 
necting with  the  river  torpedoes  were  soon  cut,  and  the  torpedoes 
speedily  removed  by  small  boats  dragging  for  them.  The  obstruo- 
tions  were  then  passed,  and  the  fleet  moved  up  the  river. 

The  Union  loss  was  very  small  in  the  whole  aftair,  three  killed 
and  five  wounded  in  the  fleet,  and  less  than  fifty  in  the  Twenty- 
third  Corps  by  its  skirmishing.  They  captured  about  fifty  pris- 
oners. 

The  lines  were  now  vigorously  pushed  forward,  the  fleet  beinff 
preceded  by  about  thirty  yawls,  connected  by  dra^- ropes,  which  tooK 
np  all  the  torpedoes.  After  sounding  and  buoying  out  the  middle 
ground  at  Big  Island,  the  gunboats  succeeded  in  getting  over,  and 
opened  fire  on  Fort  Strong,  the  work  commanding  the  principal 
obstructions,  where  the  rebels  had  also  sunk  a  large  steamer  (tho 
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Kortli-eastern).  Their  fire  soon  drove  the  enemy  away  from  the 
fort.  Now  and  then  he  would  fire  a  shot,  one  of  which  struck 
the  Sassacus  below  water-mark  and  set  her  leaking  badly.  She 
was  struck  once  or  twice  more,  but  met  with  no  loss  in  men.  On 
the  night  of  the  20th  the  enemy  sent  down  two  hundred  floating 
torpedoes ;  but  Porter  had  a  strong  force  of  picket-boats  out,  and 
the  torpedoes  were  sunk  with  musketry.  One  got  in  the  wheel 
of  the  Osceola,  and  blew  her  wheel-house  to  pieces,  and  knocked 
down  her  bulkhead,  inboard;  but  there  was  no  damage  to  the 
hull.  Some  of  the  vessels  picked  up  the  torpedoes  with  their  tor- 
pedo nets.  The  next  morning,  the  Admiral  spread  two  fishing 
nets  across  the  river.  On  the  evening  of  the  21st,  General  Ames, 
with  his  division,  moved  within  a  short  distance  of  the  fort,  and 
had  a  sharp  encounter  with  the  rebels.  On  hearing  the  musketry, 
and  seeing  where  the  troops  were,  Porter  opened  a  rapid  fire  on 
the  fort  and  all  along  the  enemy's  line.  The  fort  responded  with 
three  or  four  shots,  but  was  soon  silenced. 

While  the  nav}'  passed  up  the  river,  the  troops  advanced  on 
either  bank.  Cox  moved  up  during  the  19th,  on  the  west  side, 
to  Town  Creek,  where  the  last  line  of  the  enemy  was,  connected 
with  Fort  Strong  (or  St.  Philip),  as  the  preceding  line  had  been 
with  Fort  Anderson.  Terry,  on  the  east  side,  pushed  forward  on 
the  same  day,  three  miles  beyond  Hoke's  old  line.  The  same 
night  Ames's  division  rejoined  him,  crossing  on  boats  and  pon- 
toons to  the  east  side  of  the  river.  The  next  line  of  the  enemy 
was  strongly  intrenched,  four  miles  below  Wilmington,  nearly 
parallel  to  the  other,  and  at  right  angles  to  the  river.  Their  works 
on  the  west  side  were  behind  Town  Creek,  a  deep  but  narrow 
stream  running  from  the  adjoining  swamp,  and  well  protected  by 
a  morass  in  front.  Fort  St.  Philip,  on  the  east  side,  was  the  ter- 
minus of  similar  rifle-pits. 

On  the  20th  Terry  moved  Paine's  colored  division  out  in  ad- 
vance, supported  by  Abbott's  brigade  on  the  right,  and  Ames's 
division  on  the  left.  A  sharp  skirmish  occurred,  in  which  the 
loss  was  ten  killed  and  forty-five  wounded  in  Paine's  division,  and 
two  wounded  in  Ames's.  The  enemy's  force  was  driven  inside 
his  works,  and  Ames  and  Paine  pushed  up  to  them.  Simultane- 
ously, Cox,  on  the  right  bank,  performed  a  handsome  maneuver. 
The  only  approach  to  the  works  in  his  front  was  by  a  long  cause- 
way through  the  swamp,  commanded  by  artillery,  and  well 
manned.  Leaving  Henderson's  brigade  to  demonstrate  on  this 
road,  Cox  crossed  Town  Creek  with  Casement's,  Reilly's,  and 
Moore's  brigades  below  the  enemy's  line,  on  a  single  old  scow 
which  he  found  there.  The  three  brigades  then  waded,  waist- 
deep,  through  the  thick  swamp,  for  half  a  mile,  and  came  out 
upon  the  telegraph  road  and  an  old  public  road  leading  to  Wil- 
mington. They  were  soon  past  the  enemy's  flank,_  and,  on  com- 
ing in  sight  of  them,  charged  with  great  impetuosity.  The  ene- 
my opened  hastily  with  grape  and  canister,  but  succeeded 
only  in  inflicting  a  loss  of  about  thirty.  The  men  rushed  over 
the  works  upon  the  surprised  and  confused  enemy,  and  captured 
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them,  together  with  two  12-pounder  guns  and  caissons,  one 
colonel,  thirtj-two  other  officers,  and  three  hundred  and  forty 
men.  The  rest  of  the  enemy  escaped,  the  forces  not  having  had 
a  chance  to  get  far  enough  in  the  rear  to  cut  off  the  remaining 
road  to  Wilmington.  On  the  2l8t  little  was  done  on  Terry's 
side.  Ames  reconnoitered  the  forts  in  his  front,  with  a  loss  of 
one  killed  and  eleven  wounded,  but  found  them  too  strong  to  as- 
sault. The  fleet  continued  to  bombard  them  briskly  during  the 
day,  the  enemy  replying  vigorously  with  long  range  guns.  Gen- 
eral Cox  moved  from  Town  Creek  at  ten  o'clock  A.  M.,  and 
reached  Brunswick  River,  opposite  "Wilmington,  at  11  o'clock 
P.  M.  The  enemy  did  not  resist,  but  burned  the  railway  bridge 
crossing  to  Eagle  Island,  fired  the  pontoon  bridge,  and  cut  it 
adrift.  The  Sixteenth  Kentucky  secured  a  few  pontoons,  partially 
burned,  and,  crossing,  skirmished  across  the  island,  establishing 
outposts  on  the  causeway  over  a  swamp,  and  within  muskefrTrang© 
of  the  wharves.  Upon  this  narrow  way  the  enemy  opened  from 
the  city  with  two  Whitworth  guns.  But  a  skirmish  line  was  es- 
tablished in  the  swamp,  artillery  ferried  over,  and  a  few  shell 
thrown  into  the  city.  The  brigades  of  Henderson  and  Casement 
soon  held  Eagle  Island,  and  secured,  of  course,  the  evacuation  of 
the  city. 

About  noon  of  that  day,  Schofield  was  about  to  move  out  to  fol- 
low Cox,  when  Terfy  sent  back  to  him  for  reinforcements,  having 
found  the  enemy  in  force  in  his  front,  and  being  led  to  believe  by 
captured  prisoners  that  Hoke  had  been  largely  reinforced,  and 
was  intending  to  attack;^  him.  He  feared  his  force  would  not  bo 
able  to  resist  an  attack  of  the  formidable  character  anticipated. 
This  information  was  sent  to  Cox  with  orders  to  withdraw  his 
whole  force  at  once  to  the  mouth  of  Town  Creek,  where  boats 
would  be  in  readiness  to  cross  his  command  to  Terry's  assistance. 
Fortunately,  the  order  did  not  reach  Cox  until  dark,  as  he  had 
pushed  ahead  with  great  rapidity  to  the  very  city  itself.  Cox, 
feeling  confident  from  his  own  observation  that  the  information 
upon  which  the  order  was  given  was  erroneous,  concluded  to  re- 
main and  report  the  fact,  and  sent  Moore's  brigade  back  to  report, 
and  begin  the  crossing  if  still  deemed  advisable.  He,  therefore, 
seeing  his  advance  w^ould  necessitate  the  retreat  of  the  enemy  in 
front  of  Terry  and  Wilmington,  assumed  the  responsibility  of  di9- 
obeying  his  instructions,  and,  instead  of  returning,  he  sent  back 
one  brigade,  and  wrote  to  General  Schofield,  informing  him  of  the 
importance  of  retaining  his  position,  and  the  reason  why  he  dis- 
obeyed the  order.  General  Schofield  approved  of  his  course,  and 
sent  the  returned  brigade  over  in  boats,  to  reinforce  Terry,  at  the 
same  time  instructing  the  latter  to  make  a  recounoisance  to  the 
left  of  his  line,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  strength  of 
the  eneniy.  The  Ist  and  2d  brigades  of  Ames's  division,  under 
Colonel  Daggett,  made  the  movement,  with  the  results  already 
described. 

That  night  the  enemy  began  burning  his  material  and  stores, 
•nd  destroyed  about  1,000  bales  of  cotton,  15,000  barrels  of  resin, 
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his  extensive  cotton  sheds  and  presses,  an  unfinished  iron-clad, 
three  steam-mills,  three  large  turpentine-works,  and  adjacent 
wharves,  the  railroad  and  pontoon  bridges,  and  other  property. 
At  daylight,  Terry  and  Cox  pressed  forward,  found  the  city  evacu- 
ated, and  soon  entered  it.  The  abandonment  of  Iloke's  strong 
line  gave  possession  of  Fort  St.  Philip,  which  covered  it  on  the 
river  side.  This  fort,  as  we  have  seen,  had  been  shelled  by  the 
fleet  on  the  day  preceding,  and  it  should  have  been  added  that  on 
the  same  day,  the  21st,  some  Union  officers  visited  Fort  Anderson, 
destroyed  all  the  ammunition  found  there,  burned  all  the  gun-car- 
riages, and  thoroughly  dismantled  the  fort.  This  was  done  as  a 
precautionary  measure.  Being  of  no  use  to  them,  it  was  deemed 
necessary  to  make  it  of  no  use  to  the  enemy  in  any  possible  change 
of  circumstances. 

Admiral  Porter  promptly  moved  his  fleet  up  opposite  the  town, 
and  fired  a  salute  for  the  victory.  The  last  of  the  enemy's  strong 
lines,  about  two' miles  from  the  city,  and  protected  like  the  others, 
by  ponds  and  marshes,  had  been  abandoned  without  a  shot.  But 
the  prompt  and  unexpected  occupation  of  Eagle  Island  had  made 
its  defense  impossible.  Among  the  poorer  inhabitants  their  ar- 
rival in  Wilmington  was  received  with  marked  joy,  though,  of 
course,  there  were  not  a  few  scowling  faces  in  the  city.  About 
700  prisoners  were  captured,  and  some  tobacco,  cotton,  and  other 
stores.  Most  of  the  rebel  stores  had  been  removed,  and  their  cot- 
ton and  turpentine  burned ;  but  large  quantities  of  the  two  latter 
were  said  to  be  concealed  in  the  city.  Between  thirty  and  forty 
pieces  of  heavy  artillery  were  left  in  the  works  around  the  city 
and  in  the  batteries  on  the  river,  and  five  hundred  stand  of  rifles 
were  found  at  the  City  Hall,  and  one  Whitworth  gun  at  the 
depot.  About  five  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  Commissary  stores 
were  also  abandoned.  Three  locomotives  and  a  dozen  cars  were 
captured.  The  railroad  depot,  car-houses,  machine-shops,  and 
most  of  the  warehouses  were  uninjured.  The  extensive  gov- 
ernment stables  were  set  on  fire,  but  extinguished  by  the  citizens. 
The  ram  Chickamauga  and  two  transports  escaped  up  the  river. 
It  is  pleasant  to  note  that  the  entire  loss  to  Schofield's  army,  in 
these  movements,  was  not  much  above  two  hundred. 

In  the  opinion  of  eminent  engineers,  the  Cape  Fear  River,  from 
"Wilmington  to  the  ocean,  is  more  strongly  fortified  than  any  one 
of  our  Northern  harbors,  or  any  other  river  in  the  world.  Nine- 
teen forts  and  batteries  line  its  approaches,  within  the  short  dis- 
tance named,  all  of  the  heaviest  character,  most  scientifically  con- 
structed, and  thoroughly  armed.  Besides  these,  the  rebels  had 
placed  in  the  stream"  three  lines  of  formidable  obstructions,  con- 
sisting of  piles,  torpedoes,  sunken  ships  and  cribs,  chain-cables, 
and  rafts  of  heavy  timber  fastened  together.  The  city  itself 
stands  upon  a  terrace,  rising  some  thirty  feet  above  the  river  and 
low  land  to  the  South,  on  Federal  Point.  Along  the  crest,  about 
two  miles  from  the  city,  were  the  southern  defenses,  and,  both 
from  position  and  construction,  they  were  formidable.  The  entire 
front  of  this  line  was  covered  by  a  succession  of  lakes  and  deep 
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swamps,  stretching  from  the  river  to  the  ocean,  and  only  crossed 
by  two  narrow  causeways.  Three  miles  outside  of  their  works 
was  a  second  very  strong  line.  The  city  was  capable  of  stronger 
defense  than  any  other  taken  during  the  war. 


CHAPTER    XLIII. 

Sherman's  inarch  from  Savannah  to  Wilmington.  Howard  starts  from  Beaufort,  S.  C. 
Occupies  Pocotalico.  Sherman  with  Slocum  moves  directly  North.  Branchville  oc- 
cupied. Charleston  surrendered.  Howard  burns  McPhersonville  and  crosses  the 
Salkehatchie.  Occupies  Bambury  and  Midway.  Both  columns  cross  the  North 
Edisto.  Columbia  surrendered.  Cavalry  fights  near  Fayetteville  and  Aiken.  Fay- 
etteville  occupied  by  Sherman.  Battle  five  miles  from  Fayetteville.  Battles  near 
Kinston  and  Bentonville.  Sherman  enters  Goldsboro.  Junction  of  Slocqm,  Howard, 
and  Terry  at  Goldsboro.  Sherman  occupies  Raleigh.  Arrangement  between  Sher- 
man and  Johnston  repudiated  by  the  Government.  Grant  goes  to  North  Carolina  in 
person.  Surrender  of  Johnston  to  Sherman.  Stoneman's  raid  into  North  Carolina, 
and  Wilson's  Raid  through  Georgia  and  Alabama.  Attack  on  Mobile,  Mobile  sur- 
renders.    Surrender  of  Taylor  to  Canby.     Surrender  of  Kirby  Smith  to  Canby. 

After  the  occupation  of  Savannah,  Sherman's  army  at  that  post, 
for  nearly  a  month,  lay  quiet,  refitting  and  preparing  for  the  next 
campaign.  But  by  the  15th  of  January,  General  Sherman  was 
all  ready  to  resume  his  victorious  march.  Preliminary  to  this, 
General  Howard,  comtnanding  the  right  wing,  was  directed  to . 
embark  his  command  at  Thunderbolt,  transport  it  to  Beaufort, 
South  Carolina,  and  thence,  by  the  15th  of  January,  make  a  lodg- 
ment on  the  Charleston  Railroad,  at  or  near  Pocotalico.  Accord- 
ingly the  troops  were  promptly  transferred,  and  on  the  13th 
the  advance  from  Beaufort  commenced.  Hatch's  division  was 
already  occupying  a  position  not  far  from  Pocotalico  Bridge, 
with  their  guns  turned  on  the  railroad.  The  Seventeenth  Corps 
crossed  Port  Royal  Ferry  on  a  pontoon  bridge  laid  by  the  En- 

fineer  Corps,  and  marched  swiftly,  but  cautiously,  to  the  railroad, 
'he  enemy's  pickets  were  soon  aroused,  attempted  some  skirmish- 
ing, but  were  pushed  off  without  trouble.  On  the  15th,  with  the 
Seventeenth  Corps  on  the  left,  and  Hatch's  troops  on  the  right, 
after  slight  resistance,  the  railroad  was  gained,  a  little  south  of 
the  bridge.  The  skirmishers  dashed  lightly  ahead,  encountered 
the  enemy's,  who  were  supported  with  light  artillery,  swept  them 
off,  gained  the  bridge,  and  a  brigade  of  the  Seventeenth  charged 
and  carried  it,  together  with  the  earth-works  at  the  further  end. 
The  great  bridge,  which,  with  the  trestle-work  in  the  swamp 
on  either  side,  is  fully  a  mile  in  length,  was  secured.  The  enemy 
finding  he  nmst  give  up  the  work  he  had  so  long  defended,  tried 
to  burn  it,  but  the  troops  were  too  quick  for  him,  and  saved  it. 
The  Union  loss  was  only  about  50  killed  and  wounded.     So  soon 
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SB  this  lodgement  was  effected,  Sherman  sent  the  1st  and  3d  di- 
visions of  Geary's  Twentieth  Corps,  of  Slocnm's  column,  across 
the  Savannah,  so  as  to  hold  the  railroad  continuously  from  Sa- 
vannah to  the  lines  of  the  Seventeenth  Corps,  and  a  depot  for 
supplies  was  established  near  the  mouth  of  Pocotalico  Creek,  with 
easy  water  communication  back  to  Hilton  Head. 

The  left  wing.  Major-General  Slocum,  and  the  cavalry,  Major- 
General  Kilpatrick,  were  ordered  to  rendezvous  about  tlie  same 
time  near  Kobertsville  and  Coosawhatchie,  South  Carolina,  with 
a  depot  of  supplies  at  Pureysburg,  or  Sister's  Ferry,  on  the  Sa- 
vannah River.  General  Slocum  had  a  good  pontoon  bridge  con- 
structed opposite  the  city,  and  the  "  Union  causeway"  leading 
through  the  low  rice-fields  opposite  Savannah  was  repaired  and 
"corduroyed,"  but  before  the  time  appointed  to  start,  the  heavy 
rains  of  January  had  swelled  the  river,  broken  the  pontoon  bridge, 
overflowed  the  whole  "  bottom,"  so  that  the  causeway  was  four 
feet  under  water,  and  General  Slocum  was  compelled  to  look 
higher  up  for  a  passage  over  the  Savannah  River.  He  moved  up 
to  Sister's  Ferry,  but  even  there  the  river,  with  its  overflowed 
bottoms,  was  near  three  miles  wide,  and  he  did  not  succeed  in 
getting  his  whole  wing  across  until  the  first  week  of  February. 
Un  the  18th  of  January,  General  Sherman  transferred  the  forts 
and  city  of  Savannah  to  General  Foster,  commanding  the  De- 
partment of  the  South,  imparted  to  him  his  plans  of  operation, 
and  instructed  him  how  to  f9llow  his.  movements  inland,  by  occu- 
pying in  succession  the  city  of  Charleston  and  such  other  points 
along  the  sea-coast  as  would  be  of  any  military  value.  On  the 
19th  of  January,  all  preparations  were  completed,  and  the  orders 
of  march  given.  Chief  Quartermaster  Easton  and  Chief  Commis- 
sary Beckwith  were  ordered  to  complete  the  supplies  at  Sister's 
Ferry  and  Pocotalico,  and  then  to  follow  the  movements  of  the 
army  coastwise,  looking  for  its  arrival  at  Goldsboro,  North  Caro- 
lina about  March  15. 

On  the  22d  of  January,  General  Sherman  embarked  at  Savan- 
nah for  Hilton  Head,  where  he  held  a  conference  with  Admiral 
Dahlgren,  United  States  Navy,  and  Major-General  Foster,  com- 
manding the'  Department  of  the  South,  and  next  proceeded  to 
Beaufort,  riding  out  thence  on  the  24th  to  Pocotalico,  where  the 
Seventeenth  Corps,  Major-General  Blair,  was  encamped.  The 
Fifteenth  Corps  was  somewhat  scattered — Wood's  and  Hazen's 
divisions  at  Beaufort,  John  E.  Smith  marching  from  Savannah, 
by  the  coast  road,  and  Corse  still  at  Savannah,  cut  off  by  the 
storms  and  freshet  in  the  river.  On  the  26th  a  demonstration  was 
made  against  the  Combahee  Ferry  and  railroad  bridge  across  the 
Salkehatchie,  merely  to  amuse  the  enemy,  who  had  evidently 
adopted  that  river  as  his  defensive  line  against  Sherman's  sup- 
posed objective^  the  city  of  Charleston.  Not  having  the  remotest 
intention  of  approaching  Charleston,  a  comparatively  small  force 
was  able,  by  seeming  preparations,  to  cross  over,  to  keep  in  their 
front  a  considerable  force  if  the  enemy  disposed  to  contest  this 
imaginary  advance  on  Charleston.     On  the  2'7th,  General  Sherman 
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rode  to  the  camp  of  General  Hatch's  division  of  Foster's  com- 
mand, on  the  Tullafuiney  and  Coosahatchie  Rivers,  and  directed 
those  places  to  be  evacuated,  as  no  longer  of  any  use  to  him. 
The  division  was  then  moved  to  Pocotalico  to  keep  up  the  feints 
already  begun,  until  he  should,  with  the  right  wing,  move  higher 
up  and  cross  the  Salkehatchie  about  River's  or  Broxton's  Bridge. 
On  the  29th,  General  Howard  moved  one  corps  (the  Seventeenth) 
along  the  Salkehatchie,  as  high  up  as  River's  Bridge,  and  the 
other,  the  Fifteenth,  by  Hickory  Hill,  Loper's  Cross-roads,  Angle- 
sey Post-office,  and  Beaufort's  Bridge.  Hatch's  division  was  or- 
dered to  remain  at  Pocotalico,  feigning  at  the  Salkehatchie  Rail- 
road Bridge  and  Ferry,  until  the  movement  turned  the  enemy's 
position,  and  forced  him  to  fall  behind  the  Edisto. 

The  Seventeenth  and  Fifteenth  Corps  drew  out  of  camp  on  the 
Slat  of  January,  but  the  real  march  began  on  the  1st  of  February. 
On  the  2d  of  February  the  Fifteenth  Corps  reached  Loper's 
Cross-roads,  and  the  Seventeenth  was  at  River's  Bridge.  General 
Slocum  was  still  struggling  with  the  floods  of  the  Savannah  River 
at  Sister's  Ferry.  He  had  two  divisions  of  the  Twentieth  Corps, 
General  Williams,  on  the  east  bank,  and  was  enabled  to  cross  over 
on  his  pontoons  the  cavalry  of  Kilpatrick.  General  Williams  was 
ordered  to  Beaufort's  Bridge,  Kilpatrick  to  Blackville,  and  Gen- 
eral Slocum  to  hurry  the  crossing  at  Sister's  Ferry  as  much  as 
possible,  and  overtake  the  right  wing  on  the  South  Carolina  Rail- 
road. General  Howard,  with  the  right  wing,  was  directed  to  cross 
the  Salkehatchie,  and  push  rapidly  for  the  South  Carolina  Railroad, 
at  or  near  Midway.  The  enemy  held  the  line  of  the  Salkehatchie 
in  force,  having  infantry  and  artillery  intrenched  at  River's  and 
Beaufort's  Bridges.  The  Seventeenth  Corps  was  ordered  to  carry 
River's  Bridge,  and  the  Fifteenth  Corps  Beaufort's  Bridge.  The 
former  position  was  carried  promptly  and  skillfully  by  Mower's 
and  G.  A.  Smith's  divisions  of  the  Seventeenth  Corps,  on  the  3d 
of  February,  by  crossing  the  swamp,  nearly  three  miles  wide,  with 
water  from  knee  to  shoulder  deep.  The  weather  was  bitter  cold, 
and  Generals  Mower  and  Smith  led  their  divisions  in  person,  on 
foot,  waded  the  swamp,  made  a  lodgement  below  the  bridge,  and 
turned  on  the  rebel  brigade  that  guarded  it,  driving  it  in  confusion 
and  disorder  toward  Branch ville,  the  two  divisions  losing  or^e 
officer  and  seventeen  men  killed,  and  seventy  men  wounded.  The 
line  of  the  Salkehatchie  being  thus  broken,  the  enemy  retreated 
at  once  behind  the  Edisto  at  Branchville,  and  the  whole  army  was 
pushed  rapidly  to  the  South  Carolina  ^Railroad  at  Midway,  Bam- 
bury,  and  Graham's  Station.  The  Seventeenth  Corps,  by  threat- 
ening Branchville,  forced  the  enemy  to  burn  the  railroad  bridge 
and  Walker's  Bridge  below,  across  the  Edisto.  All  hands  were 
at  once  set  to  work  to  destroy  railroad  track.  From  the  7th  to 
the  10th  of  February,  this  work  was  thoroughly  prosecuted  by  the 
Seventeenth  and  Fifteenth  Corps.  In  the  mean  time.  General  Kil- 
patrick had  brought  his  cavalry  rapidly  to  Blackville,  and  had 
turned  toward  Aiken,  with  orders  to  threaten  Augusta,  but  not  to 
bQ  drawn  needlessly  into  a  eerioua  battle.    This  he  skillfully  ac- 
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oomplished,  skirmishing  heavily  with  Wheeler's  cavalry,  first  at 
Blackville,  and  afterward  at  Williston  and  Aiken.  General  Wil- 
liams, with  two  divisions  of  the  Twentieth  Corps,  marched  to  the 
South  Carolina  Railroad  at  Graham's  Station  on  the  8th,  and 
General  Slociim  reached  Blackville  on  the  10th.  By  the  11th  of 
February  all  the  array  was  on  the  railroad  from  Midway  to  John- 
son's Station,  thereby  dividing  the  enemy's  forces,  which  still  re- 
mained at  Branchville  and  Charleston,  on  the  one  hand,  and  at 
Aiken  and  Augusta  on  the  other. 

Then  began  the  movement  on  Orangeburg.  The  Seventeenth 
Corps  crossed  the  South  Fork  of  Edisto  Eiver  at  Biunaker's  Bridg« 
and  moved  straight  for  Orangeburg,  while  the  Fifteenth  Corps 
crossed  at  Holman's  Bridge  and  moved  to  Poplar  Springs  in  sup- 
port. The  left  wing  and  cavalry  were  still  at  work  on  the  rail- 
road, with  orders  to  cross  the  South  Edisto  at  New  and  Guignard'a 
Bridges,  move  to  the  Orangeburg  and  Edgefield  road,  and  there 
await  the  result  of  the  attack  on  Orangeburg.  On  the  12th,  the 
Seventeenth  Corps  found  the  enemy  intrenched  in  front  of  the 
Orangeburg  Bridge,  but  swept  him  away  by  a  dash,  and  followed 
him,  forcing  him  across  the  bridge,  which  was  partially  burned. 
Behind  the  bridge  was  a  battery  in  position,  covered  by  a  cotton 
and  earth  parapet,  with  wings  as  far  as  could  be  seen.  General 
Blair  held  one  division  (Giles  A.  Smith's)  close  up  to  the  Edisto, 
and  moved  the  other  two  to  a  point  about  two  miles  below,  where 
he  crossed  Force's  division  by  a  pontoon  bridge,  holding  Mower's 
in  support.  As  soon  as  Force  emerged  from  the  swamp  the  enemy 
gave  ground,  and  Giles  Smith's  division  gained  the  bridge,  crossed 
over,  and  occupied  the  enemy's  parapet.  He  soon  repaired  the 
bridge,  and  by  4  P.  M.  the  whole  corps  was  in  Orangeburg,  and 
had  begun  the  w^ork  of  destruction  on  the  railroad.  Blair  was 
ordered"  to  destroy  this  railroad  effectually  up  to  Lewisville,  and 
to  push  the  enemy  across  the  Congaree,  and  force  him  to  burn  the 
bridges,  which  he  did  on  the  14th ;  and  without  wasting  time  or 
labor  on  Branchville  or  Charleston,  which  the  enemy  could  no 
longer  hold,  all  the  columns  marched  straight  on  Columbia. 

The  Seventeenth  Corps  followed  the  State  road,  and  the  Fif- 
teenth crossed  the  North  Edisto  from  Poplar  Springs  at  Schill- 
ing's Bridge,  above  the  mouth  of  Cawcaw  Swamp  Creek,  and 
took  a  country  road  which  came  into  the  State  road  at  Zeigler's, 
On  the  15th  the  Fifteenth  Corps  found  the  enemy  in  a  strong  po- 
sition at  Little  Congaree  Bridge  (across  Congaree  Creek),  with  a 
tete-de-pont  on  the  south  side,  and  a  well-constructed  fort  on  the 
north  side,  commanding  the  bridge  with  artillery.  The  ground  in 
front  was  very  bad,  level,  and  clear,  with  a  fresh  deposit  of  mud 
from  a  recent  overflow.  General  Charles  R.  Woods,  who  com- 
manded the  leading  division,  succeeded,  however,  in  turning  the 
flank  of  the  tete-de-j^ont  by  sending  Stone's  brigade  through  a  cy- 
press swamp  to  the  left,  and  following  up  the  retreating  enemy 
promptly,  he  got  possession  of  the  bridge  and  the  fort  beyond. 
The  bridge  had  been  partially  damaged  by  fire,  and  had  to  be  re- 
paired for  the  passage  of  artillery,  so  that  ni^ht  closed  in  before 
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the  head  of  the  column  could  reach  the  bridge  across  Con^ree 
River,  in  front  of  Columbia.  That  night  the  enemy  shelled  our 
camps  from  a  battery  on  the  east  side  of  the  Congaree,  abov« 
Granby.  Early  next  morning — February  16 — the  head  of  the 
column  reached  the  bank  of  the  Congaree,  opposite  Columbia, 
but  too  late  to  save  the  fine  bridge  which  spanned  the  river  at  that 
point.  It  was  burned  by  the  enemy.  While  waiting  for  the  pon- 
toons to  come  to  the  front,  people  could  be  seen  running  about 
the  streets  of  Cohimbia,  and  occasionally  small  bodies  of  cavalrj'', 
but  no  masses.  There  was  no  white  tiag,  or  manifestation  of  sur- 
render. General  Howard  was  directed  to  cross  the  Saluda  at  the 
factory,  three  miles  above,  and  afterward  Broad  liiver,  so  as  to 
approach  C/olumbia  from  the  north.  Within  an  hour  of  the  ar- 
rival of  General  Howard's  head  of  column  at  the  river  opposite 
Columbia,  the  head  of  column  of  the  left  wing  also  appeared,  and 
was  directed  to  cross  the  Saluda  at  Zion  Church,  and  thence  to 
take  roads  direct  for  Winnsboro,  breaking  up  cji  route  the  railroads 
and  bridges  about  Alston. 

General  Howard  efiected  a  crossing  of  tne  Saluda  near  the  fac- 
tory, on  the  16th,  skirmishing  with  cavalry,  and  the  same  night 
made  a  flying  bridge  across  Broad  River  about  three  miles  above 
Columbia,  by  which  he  crossed  over  Stone's  brigade  of  Wood's  di- 
vision, Fifteenth  Corps.  Under  cover  of  this  brigade  a  pontoon 
bridge  was  laid  on  the  morning  of  the  17th,  and  at  11  A.  M.  the 
Mayor  of  Columbia  had  come  out  in  a  carriage  and  made  a  formal 
surrender  of  the  city  to  Colonel  Stone,  25th  Iowa  infantry,  com- 
manding 3d  brigade,  1st  division,  Fifteenth  Corps.  About  the 
same  time  a  small  party  of  the  Seventeetith  Corps  had  crossed  the 
Congaree  in  a  skift',  and  entered  Columbia  from  a  point  immedi-- 
ately  west.  In  anticipation  of  the  occupation  of  the  city,  Sherman 
haid  made  written  orders  to  General  Howard  touching  the  conduct 
of  the  troops.  These  were  to  destroy  absolutely  all  arsenals  and 
public  property  not  needed  for  army  use,  as  well  as  railroads,  de- 
pots, and  machinery  useful  in  war  to  an  enemy,  but  to  spare  all 
dwellings,  colleges,  scliools,  asylums,  and  harmless  private  property. 
General  Sherman  was  the  first  to  cross  the  [)ontoon  bridge,  and  in 
company  with  General  Howard  rode  into  the  city.  The  day  was 
clear,  but  a  perfect  tempest  of  wind  was  raging.  The  brigade  of 
Colonel  Stone  was  already  in  the  city,  and  was  properly  posted. 
Citizens  and  soldiers  were  on  the  streets,  and  general  good  order 
prevailed.  General  Wade  Hampton,  who  commanded  the  Con- 
federate rear  guard  of  cavalry,  had,  in  anticipation  of  the  capture 
of  Columbia,  ordered  that  all  cotton,  public  and  private,  should  be 
moved  into  the  streets  and  fired.  Bales  were  piled  every-where, 
the  rope  and  bagging  cut,  and  tufts  of  cotton  were  blown  about 
in  the  wind,  lodged  in  the  trees  and  against  houses,  so  as  to  re- 
semble a  snow-storm.  Some  of  these  piles  of  cotton  were  burn- 
ing, especially  one  in  the  very  heart  of  the  city,  near  the  court- 
house, but  the  fire  was  partially  subdued  by  the  labor  of  the 
soldiers.  During  the  day  the  Fifteenth  Corps  passed  through 
Columbia  and   out  on   the  Camden  road.     The  Seventeenth  did 
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not  enter  the  town  at  all,  and  the  left  wing  and  cavalry  did  not 
come  within  two  miles  of  the  town. 

Before  one  single  public  building  had  been  fired  by  order,  the 
smoldering  fires,  set  by  Hampton's  order,  were  rekindled  by  the 
wind,  and  communicated  to  the  buildings  around.  About  dark 
they  began  to  spread,  and  got  beyond  the  control  of  the  brigade 
on  duty  within  the  city.  The  whole  of  Wood's  division  was 
brought  in,  but  it  was  found  impossible  to  check  the  flames, 
which,  by  midnight,  had  become  unmanageable,  and  raged  until 
about  4  A,  M.,  when  the  wind  subsiding,  they  were  got  under 
control.  General  Sherman  says:  "I  was  up  nearly  all  night,  and 
saw  Generals  Howard,  Logan,  Wood  and  others  laboring  to  save 
houses,  and  protect  families  thus  suddenly  deprived  of  shelter  and 
of  bedding  and  wearing  apparel.  I  disclaim  on  the  part  of  my 
army  any  agency  in  this  fire,  but,  on  the  contrary,  claim  that  we 
saved  what  of  Columbia  remains  unconsumed.  And,  without 
hesitation,  I  charge  General  Wade  Hampton  with  having  burned 
his  own  city  of  Columbia,  not  with  a  malicious  intent,  or  as  the 
manifestation  of  a  silly  'Roman  stoicism,'  but  from  folly  and  want 
of  sense,  in  filling  it  with  lint,  cotton,  and  tinder.  Our  ofiicers  and 
men  on  duty  worked  well  to  extinguish  the  flames;  but  others  not 
on  duty,  including  the  ofiicers  who  had  long  been  imprisoned  there, 
rescued  by  us,  may  have  assisted  in  spreading  the  fire  after  it  had 
once  begun,  and  may  have  indulged  in  unconcealed  joy  to  see  the 
ruin  of  the  capital  of  South  Carolina."  During  the  18th  and  19th, 
the  arsenal,  railroad  depots,  machine  shops,  foundries,  and  other 
buildings  were  properly  destroyed  by  detailed  working  parties, 
and  the  railroad  track  torn  up  and  destroyed  to  Kingsville  and 
tlie  Wateree  Bridge,  and  up  in  the  direction  of  Winnsboro. 

At  the  same  time  the  left  wing  and  cavalry  had  crossed  the 
Saluda  and  Broad  Rivers,  breaking  up  the  railroad  about  Alston, 
and  as  high  up  as  the  bridge  across  Broad  River  on  the  Spartan- 
burg road,  the  main  body  moving  straight  for  Winnsboro,  which 
General  Slocum  reached  on  the  21st  of  February.  He  caused 
the  railroad  to  be  destroyed  up  to  Blackstakes  Depot,  and 
then  turned  to  Rocky  Mount,  on  the  Catawaba  River.  The 
Twentieth  Corps  reached  Rocky  Mount  on  the  22d,  laid  a 
pontoon  bridge,  and  crossed  over  during  the  23d.  Kilpatrick's 
cavalry  followed  and  crossed  over  in  a  terrible  rain  during  the 
night  of  the  23d,  and  moved  up  to  Lancaster,  with  orders  to  keep 
up  the  delusion  of  a  general  movement  on  Charlotte,  North  Caro- 
lina, to  which  General  Beauregard  and  all  the  cavalry  of  the 
enemy  had  retreated  from  Columbia.  Sherman  was  also  aware 
that  Cheatham's  corps  of  Hood's  army  was  aiming  to  make  a 
junction  with  Beauregard  at  Charlotte,  having  been  cut  oft"  by  our 
rapid  movement  on  Columbia  and  Winnsboro.  From  the  23d  to 
the  26th  heavy  rains  fell,  swelling  the  rivers  and  making  the  roads 
almost  impassable.  The  Twentieth  Corps  reached  Hanging  Rock 
on  the  26th,  and  waited  there  for  the  Fourteenth  Corps  to  get 
across  the  Catawba.  The  heavy  rains  had  so  swollen  the  river 
that  the  pontoon  bridge  broke,  and  General  Davis  had  very  hard 
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work  to  restore  it  and  get  his  command  across.  At  last  he  suc- 
ceeded, and  the  left  wing  was  all  put  in  motion  for  Cheraw. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  right  wing  had  broken  up  the  raih'oad  to 
"Winnsboro,  and  thence  turned  to  Peay's  Ferry,  where  it  waa 
crossed  over  the  Catawba  before  the  heavy  rains  set  in,  the  Seven- 
teenth Corps  moving  straight  on  Cheraw  via  Young's  Bridge,  and 
the  Fifteenth  Corps  by  Tiller's  and  Kelly's  Bridges.  From  this 
latter  corps  detachments  were  sent  into  Camden  to  burn  the  bridge 
over  the  Wateree,  with  the  railroad  depot,  stores,  etc.  A  small 
force  of  mounted  men  under  Captain  Duncan  was  also  dispatched 
to  make  a  dash  and  interrupt  the  railroad  from  Charleston  to 
Florence,  but  it  met  Butler's  division  of  cavalry,  and  after  a  sharp 
night  skirmish  on  Mount  Elon,  was  compelled  to  return  nnsuceess- 
fuT.  Much  bad  road  was  encountered  at  Lynch's  Creek,  which 
delayed  the  right  wing  about  the  same  length  of  time  as  the  left 
wing  had  been  at  the  Catawba. 

On  the  2d  of  March,  the  leading  division  of  the  Twentieth  Corps 
entered  Chesterfield,  skirmishing  with  Butler's  division  of  cavalry, 
and  the  next  day  about  noon  the  Seventeenth  Corps  entered  Che- 
raw, the  enemy  retreating  across  the  Pedee  and  burning  the  bridge 
at  that  point.  At  Cheraw  was  found  much  ammunition  and  many 
guns,  which  had  been  brought  from  Charleston  on  the  evacuation 
of  that  city.  These  were  destroyed,  as  also  the  railroad  trestles 
and  bridges  down  as  far  as  Darlington.  An  expedition  of  mounted 
infantry  ^^as  also  sent  down  to  Florence,  but  it  encountered  both 
cavalry  and  infantry,  and  returned,  having  only  broken  up  in  part 
the  branch  road  from  Florence  to  Cheraw. 

Without  unnecessary  delay,  the  columns  were  again  put  in  mo- 
tion, directed  on  Fayetteville,  ]!^orth  Carolina,  the  right  wing 
crossing  the  Pedee  at  Cheraw,  and  the  left  wing  and  cavalry  at 
Sneedsboro.  General  Kilpatrick  was  ordered  to  keep  well  on  the 
left  flank,  and  the  Fourteenth  Corps,  moving  by  Love's  Bridge, 
waa  given  the  right  to  enter  and  occupy  Fayetteville  first.  The 
weather  continued  unfavorable  and  roads  bad,  but  the  Fourteenth 
and  Seventeenth  Corps  reached  Fayetteville  on  the  11th  of  March, 
skirmishing  with  Wade  Hampton's  cavalry,  that  covered  the  rear 
of  Hardee's  retreating  army,  which,  as  usual,  had  crossed  Cape 
Fear  River,  burning  the  bridge.  During  the  march  from  the 
Pedee,  General  Kilpatrick  had  kept  his  cavalry  well  on  the  left 
and  exposed  flank.  During  the  night  of  the  9th  of  March  his 
three  brigades  were  divided  to  picket  the  roads.  General  Hamp- 
ton, detecting  this,  dashed  in  at  daylight  and  gained  possession  of 
the  camp  of  Colonel  Spencer's  brigade,  and  the  house  in  which 
General  Kilpatrick  and  Colonel  Spencer  had  their  quarters.  The 
surprise  was  complete,  but  General  Kilpatrick  quickly  succeeded 
in  rallying  his  men,  on  foot,  in  a  swamp  near  by,  and  by  a  prompt 
attack,  well  followed  up,  regained  his  artillery,  horses,  camp,  and 
every  thing,  save  some  prisoners,  whom  the  enemy  carried  oft', 
leaving  their  dead  on  the  ground. 

The  12th,  13th,  and  14th  were  passed  at  Fayetteville,  destroy- 
ing absolutely  the  United  States  arsenal  and  the  vast  amount  of 
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machinery  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  the  old  Harper's  Ferry 
United  States  arsenal.  Every  building  was  knocked  down  and 
burned,  and  every  piece  of  machiner}'  utterly  broken  up  and 
ruined,  by  the  1st  regiment  Michigan  engineers,  under  the  imme- 
diate supervision  of  Colonel  O.  M.  Poe,  Chief  Engineer.  Much 
valuable  property,  of  great  use  to  an  enemy,  was  here  destroyed  or 
cast  into  the  river. 

Up  to  this  period,  General  Sherman  had  succeeded  in  interposing 
his  superior  forces  between  the  scattered  detachments  of  the 
enemy ;  but  learning  that  Cheatham's  Corps  from  the  West  had 
reinforced  Beauregard,  and  that  the  garrison  from  Augusta  had 
joined  him,  and  these  combined  forces  having  had  ample  time  to 
concentrate  on  his  front  and  flank,  he  adopted  measures  of  extreme 
caution.  Hardee  had  also  succeeded  in  getting  across  Cape  Fear 
River  ahead  of  him.  This  would  enable  these  fragmentary  armies 
to  unite  with  General  Joseph  E.  Johnston,  and  make  him  superior 
in  cavalry.  It  was  afterward  ascertained  to  be  General  Johnston's 
plan  to  attack  the  various  parts  of  Sherman's  army  in  detail,  and 
thus,  to  use  their  own  language,  "annihilate  him  by  piece-meal." 
Previous  to  reaching  Fayetteville,  General  Sherman  had  dispatched 
two  of  his  best  scouts  to  Wilmington,  with  intelligence  of  his  po- 
sition and  plans.  Both  messengers  reached  Wilmington  safely, 
and  on  the  morning  of  the  12th  of  March  the  army  tug  David- 
son reached  Fayetteville  from  Wilmington.  By  this  boat.  Gen- 
eral Sherman  communicated  with  General  Terry  at  Wilmington, 
and  General  Schofield  at  ISTewbern,  whither  he  had  gone  to  super- 
intend movements  in  that  locality.  These  dispatches  were  to  the 
effect  that  on  the  15th  he  would  move  for  Goldsboro,  feigning 
an  attack  on  Raleigh,  and  ordering  them  to  move  direct  for 
Goldsboro. 

General  Schofield's  instructions  from  the  Lieutenant-General 
were,  in  the  event  he  failed  to  reach  Goldsboro,  to  occupy  some 
place  as  far  as  possible  from  the  coast,  on  the  railway  lines,  and  to 
rebuild  the  railways  leading  to  the  rear.  The  object  was  two-fold: 
first,  to  render  assistance  to  Sherman  with  his  forces  in  his  march 
•northward,  and,  second,  to  open  a  secure  base  of  supplies  for  his 
army. 

Being  nearly  destitute  of  wagon  transportation,  and  having  no 
rolling  stock  for  the  railroads,  at  Wilmington,  General  Schofield 
was  compelled  to  operate  from  Newbern  alone.  The  force  at  New- 
bern  consisted  of  the  garrison,  about  eighteen  hundred  effective 
men,  and  between  four  and  five  thousand  convalescents  belonging 
to  Sherman's  army,  sent  here  to  join  their  commands.  The  whole 
was  placed  in  command  of  Brigadier-General  Innis  N.  Palmer,  with 
orders  to  move,  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  toward  Kinston, 
to  cover  the  workmen  engaged  in  repairing  the  railroad.  This 
force  was  afterward  reinforced  by  the  1st  division  of  the  Twen- 
ty-third Corps,  commanded  by  Brigadier-General  Thomas^  H. 
Ruger.  On  the  25th  of  April,  General  Palmer  went  to  Wilming- 
ton to  consult  with  General  Schofield  about  details  and  difliculties, 
when  it  was  supposed  he  had  moved  forward,  according  to  orders, 
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and  General  Schofield  ordered  Major-General  Cox  to  take  com- 
mand at  Newbern,  and  push  forward  at  once. 

The  2d  and  3d  divisions  of  the  Twenty-third  Corps,  under 
Couch  and  Reilly,  were  to  make  a  land  march  from  Wilmington 
to  join  the  column  moving  from  Newbern  ;  but  owing  to  the  scar- 
city of  transportation,  both  by  sea  and  land,  it  did  not  start  from 
Wilmington  until  the  6th  of  ^larch. 

General  Cox  moved  forward  promptly,  but  the  progress  of  his 
columns  were  slow,  in  consequence  of  the  miry  condition  of  the 
country  through  which  his  line  of  march  lay.  A  large  portion  of 
the  road  had  to  be  corduroyed  for  the  passage  of  his  artillery  and 
trains,  and  the  railroad  had  to  be  rebuilt  for  the  transmission  of 
supplies.  On  the  8th,  the  head  of  the  column  had  advanced 
to  Wise's  Forks,  about  seven  miles  from  Kinston.  General  Cox 
having  halted  his  columns  to  await  the  construction  of  the  railroad 
at  this  point,  sent  forward  two  regiments,  under  Colonel  Upham, 
15th  Connecticut  volunteers,  to  secure  the  crossing  of  the  South- 
west Creek,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  advance,  on  the  Dover  road, 
held  by  the  enemy.  The  rebel  force  was  supposed  to  consist  only 
of  the  North  Carolina  reserves,  under  Hoke,  but  having  been  re- 
inforced by  a  portion  of  the  old  Confederate  army  of  Tennessee, 
they  crossed  the  creek  some  distance  above  the  Dover  road,  came 
down  the  road  in  the  rear  of  Colonel  Upham's  position,  and  sur- 
prised and  captured  nearly  his  entire  command,  numbering  be- 
tween 1,000  and  1,300  men. 

Emboldened  by  this  success,  the  enemy  attempted  to  penetrate 
Cox's  lines  between  Carter's  and  Palmer's  divisions,  occupying  the 
Dover  road  and  the  railroad;  but  General  Ruger,  having  just  ar- 
rived, threw  his  division  into  the  gap,  and  checked  the  rebel  ad- 
vance, and  they  withdrew  from  the  attack.  Skirmishing  wa3 
kept  up  during  the  remainder  of  the  day,  but  no  serious  attack 
made. 

General  Cox,  finding  that  the  enemy's  force  was  at  least  equal 
to  his  own,  and  that  reinforcements  were  arriving  from  the  West 
as  rapidly  as  they  could  be  brought  by  rail,  he  placed  his  troops  in 
position,  and  intrenched  them  securely,  determined  to  await  the 
arrival  of  General  Couch. 

On  the  9th,  the  enemy  pressed  heavily  on  Cox's  lines,  feeling  for 
its  flanks,  but  making  no  assault.  On  the  10th,  the  enemy  being 
largely  reinforced,  and  hearing  of  the  approach  of  General  Couch's 
command,  made  a  desperate  attack  on  General  Cox's  left  and  cen- 
ter, concentrating  most  of  his  forces  for  the  attack  on  the  extreme 
left  flank.  The  attack  was  sustained  principally  by  General 
Ruger's  division,  and  was  repulsed,  with  heavy  loss  to  the  enemy. 
The  attack  was  led  by  General  Hoke,  in  person.  The  enemy  re- 
treated in  the  greatest  confusion,  leaving  his  killed  and  wounded 
on  the  field,  and  losing  about  two  hundred  prisoners,  and  during 
the  night  recrossed  the  Neuse,  burning  the  bridges  over  that 
stream.  The  retreat  was  continued  to  Smithfield,  where  a  portion 
of  Johnston's  command  then  were. 

The  next  day  General  Couch  arrived  with  his  two  divisions. 
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General  Schofield  having  also  arrived  the  afternoon  of  the  10th. 
The  pontoons  were  brought  up  from  Morehead,  and  on  the  14th, 
Schofield  entered  Kinston  without  opposition. 

Johnston,  in  the  mean  time,  was  using  every  means  in  his  power 
to  concentrate  a  sufficient  force  to  check  Sherman,  or  at  least  to 
overwhelm  one  of  his  columns  before  the  others  could  come  to  its 
support.  General  Sherman  was  expecting  some  movement  of  thia 
character,  and  had  made  his  dispositions  to  meet  it. 

General  Kilpatrick  was  ordered  to  move  up  the  plank-road  to  and 
beyond  Averysboro.  He  was  to  be  followed  by  four  divisions  of 
the  left  wing,  with  as  few  wagons  as  possible  ;  the  rest  of  the  train, 
under  escort  of  the  two  remaining  divisions  of  that  wing,  to  take 
a  shorter  and  more  direct  road  to  Goldsboro.  In  like  manner.  Gen- 
eral Howard  was  ordered  to  send  his  trains,  under  good  escort,  well 
to  the  right,  toward  Falson's  Depot  and  Goldsboro,  and  to  hold 
four  divisions  light,  ready  to  go  to  the  aid  of  the  left  wing  if 
attacked  while  in  motion.  The  weather  continued  very  bad,  and 
the  roads  had  become  mere  quagmire.  Almost  every  foot  of  it  had 
to  be  corduroyed  to  admit  the  passage  of  wheels.  Still,  time  was 
80  important,  that  punctually,  according  to  order,  the  columns 
moved  out  from  Cape  Fear  River  on  Wednesday,  the  15th  of  March. 
General  Slocum,  preceded  by  Kilpatrick's  cavalry,  moved  up  the 
river  or  plank-road  that  day  to  Kyle's  Landing,  Kilpatrick  skir- 
mishing heavily  with  the  enemas  rear  guard  about  three  miles  be- 
yond, near  Taylor's  Hole  Creek.  At  General  Kilpatrick's  request, 
General  Slocum  sent  forward  a  brigade  of  infantry  to  hold  a  line 
of  barricades.  Next  morning  the  column  advanced  in  the  same 
order,  and  developed  the  enemy,  with  artillery,  infantry,  and  cav- 
alry, in  an  intrenched  position  in  front  of  the  point  where  the  road 
branches  oft*  toward  Goldsboro  through  Bentonville.  On  an  in- 
spection of  the  map,  it  was  manifest  that  Hardee,  in  retreating 
from  Fayetteville,  had  halted  in  the  narrow  swampy  neck  between 
Cape  Fear  and  South  Rivers,  in  hopes  to  save  time  for  the  concen- 
tration of  Johnston's  armies  at  some  point  to  his  rear;  namely, 
Raleigh,  Smithfield,  or  Goldsboro.  Hardee's  forces  was  estimated 
at  20,000  men.  It  was  necessary  to  dislodge  him,  to  have  the  use 
of  the  Goldsboro  road,  as  also  to  keep  up  the  feint  on  Raleigh  as 
long  as  possible.  General  Slocum  was  therefore  ordered  to  press 
and  carry  the  position,  only  difficult  by  reason  of  the  nature  of  the 
ground,  which  was  so  soft  that  horses  would  sink  every -where,  and 
even  men  could  hardly  make  their  way  over  the  common  pine 
barren. 

The  Twentieth  Corps,  General  Williams,  had  the  lead,  and 
Ward's  division  the  advance.  This  was  deployed,  and  the  skir- 
mish line  developed  the  position  of  a  brigade  of  Charleston  heavy 
artillery,  armed  as  infantry,  (Rhett's)  posted  across  the  road  be- 
hind a  light  parapet,  with  a  battery  of  guns  enfilading  the  approach 
across  a  cleared  field.  General  Williams  sent  a  brigade  (Case's) 
by  a  circuit  to  his  left,  that  turned  this  line,  and  by  a  quick  charge, 
broke  the  brigade,  which  rapidly  retreated  back  to  a  second  line, 
better  built  and  more  strongly  held.    A  battery  of  artillery  (Win- 
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niger's)  well  posted,  under  the  immediate  direction  of  Major  Rey- 
nolds, Chief  of  Artillery  of  the  Twentieth  Corps,  did  good  execu- 
tion on  the  retreating  brigade,  and,  on  advancing  Ward's  division 
over  this  ground.  General  Williams  captured  three  guns  and  217 
prisoners,  of  which,  68  were  wounded  and  left  in  a  house  near  by 
with  a  rebel  officer,  four  men,  and  five  days'  rations.  One  hun- 
dred and  eight  rebel  dead  were  buried  by  us.  As  Ward's  division 
advanced,  he  developed  a  second  and  stronger  line,  when  Jackson's 
division  was  deployed  forward  on  the  right  of  Ward,  and  the  two 
divisions  of  Jeff.  C.  Davis's  (Fourteenth)  Corps  on  the  left,  well 
toward  the  Cape  Fear.  At  the  same  time,  Kilpatrick,  who  was 
acting  in  concert  with  General  Williams,  was  ordered  to  draw  back 
his  cavalry,  and  mass  it  on  the  extreme  right,  and,  in  concert  with 
Jackson's  right,  to  feel  forward  for  the  Goldsboro  road.  He  got  a 
brigade  on  the  road,  but  it  was  attacked  by  McLaws's  rebel  di- 
vision furiously,  and  though  it  fought  well  and  hard,  the  brigade 
drew  back  to  the  flank  of  the  infantry.  The  whole  line  advanced 
late  in  the  afternoon,  drove  the  enemy  well  within  his  intrenched 
line,  and  pressed  him  so  hard  that  next  morning  he  was  gone, 
having  retreated  in  a  miserable  stormy  night,  over  the  worst  of 
roads.  Ward's  division  of  infantry  followed  to  and  through 
Averysboro,  developing  the  fact  that  Hardee  had  retreated,  not  on 
Raleigh,  but  on  Smithtield.  The  night  before,  Kilpatrick  crossed 
South  River,  at  a  mill-dam  to  the  right  rear,  and  moved  up  on  the 
east  side  toward  Elevation.  General  Slocum  reports  his  aggregate 
loss  in  this  affair,  known  as  that  of  Averysboro,  at  12  officers  and 
65  men  killed,  and  477  wounded.  He  lost  no  prisoners.  The  en- 
emy's loss  can  be  inferred  from  his  dead  (108)  left  on  the  field. 
Leaving  Ward's  division  to  keep  up  a  show  of  pursuit,  Slocum's 
column  was  turned  to  the  right,  built  a  bridge  across  the  swollen 
South  River,  and  took  the  Goldsboro  road,  Kilpatrick  crossing  to 
the  north  in  the  direction  of  Elevation,  with  orders  to  move  east- 
ward, watching  that  flank.  In  the  mean  time,  the  wagon  trains 
and  guards,  as  also  Howard's  column,  were  wallowing  along  the 
miry  roads  toward  Bentonville  and  Goldsboro.  The  enemy's  in- 
fantry, as  before  stated,  had  retreated  on  Smithfield,  and  his  cavalry 
retreated  iu  the  same  direction,  burning  the  bridges  across  Mill 
Creek.  Slocum's  column  camped  on  the  night  of  the  18th  on  the 
Goldsboro  road,  twenty-seven  miles  from  Goldsboro,  about  five 
miles  from  Bentonville,  and  where  the  road  from  Clinton  to  Smith- 
field  crosses  the  Goldsboro  road.  Howard  was  at  Lee's  Store,  only 
two  miles  south,  and  both  columns  had  pickets  three  miles  forward 
to  where  the  two  roads  came  together,  and  became  common  to 
Goldsboro. 

After  so  signal  a  defeat,  every  thing  indicated  that  the  enemy 
would  make  no  further  opposition  to  Sherman's  progress,  and 
would  not  attempt  to  strike  him  in  flank.  Accordingly,  General 
Sherman  joined  Howard's  column,  directing  him  to  move  his  right 
wing  by  the  new  Goldsboro  road,  by  way  of  Falling  Creek.  From 
this  position  he  hoped  soon  to  open  communication  with  Scho- 
field,  coming  from  Newbern,  and  Terry,  from  Wilmington.     Owing 
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to  the  extremely  bad  condition  of  the  roads,  Howard's  column 
was  strung  out  several  miles  in  length.  He  did  not  overtake  How- 
ard, however,  until  he  reached  Falling  Creek,  where  one  regiment 
was  thrown  forward  to  the  cross-roads,  near  Cox's  Bridge  across 
the  Keuse. 

General  Slocnm's  column  pushed  forward  toward  Bentonville, 
soon  encountering  and  steadily  driving  Dibbrell's  cavalry  before 
him  until  within  a  short  distance  from  the  town,  where  he  devel- 
oped the  whole  rebel  army,  strongly  posted,  under  the  command 
of  Johnston  himself.  General  Sherman  was  promptly  advised  of 
this  fact,  and  immediately  ordered  Slocum  to  act  on  the  defensive 
until  he  could  draw  up  Blair's  corps,  then  near  Mount  Olive  Sta- 
tion, and  until  the  three  remaining  divisions  of  the  Fifteenth 
Corps  could  come  up  on  Johnston's  left  rear  from  the  direction  of 
Cox's  Bridge. 

In  the  mean  time,  couriers  arrived  from  both  Schofield  and 
Terry,  announcing  that  the  former  was  in  possession  of  Kinston, 
delayed  somewhat  for  want  of  provisions,  but  able  to  make  Golds- 
boro  by  the  21st;  and  the  latter  was  at  or  near  Faison's  Depot. 
Orders  were  dispatched  to  Schofield  to  push  for  Goldsboro,  and, 
crossing  Little  River,  to  make  dispositions  to  advance  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Smithfield  as  far  as  Millard;  to  Terry,  to  move  to  Cox's 
Bridge,  lay  a  pontoon,  and  establish  a  crossing;  to  General  Blair, 
to  make  a  night  march  to  Falling  Creek  Church;  and  by  daylight 
the  right  wing,  under  General  Howard,  less  the  necessary  wagon- 
guards,  was  marching  rapidly  on  Bentonville.  Such  were  the  dis- 
positions made  to  meet  this  unexpected  attack. 

The  enemy  vigorously  attacked  General  Slocum's  advance  guard, 
driving  the  two  leading  brigades  back  on  the  main  body,  gaining 
a  temporary  advantage  and  capturing  three  guns  and  caissons  from 
Carlin's  division  of  the  Fourteenth  Corps.  As  soon  as  General 
Slocum  ascertained  that  he  was  confronted  by  the  whole  rebel 
army,  he  deployed  the  two  divisions  of  the  Fourteenth  Corps,  and 
brought  up  on  their  left  the  two  divisions  of  the  Twentieth  Corps, 
arranging  them  behind  hastily-constructed  barricades,  and  holding 
liiem  strictly  on  the  defensive.  Ealpatrick  also  came  up  at  the 
sound  of  artillery,  and  massed  on  the  left.  In  this  position,  the 
left  wing  repulsed,  without  giving  an  inch  of  ground,  six  distinct 
charges  of  the  combined  forces  of  Hoke,  Hardee,  and  Cheatham, 
mider  the  immediate  command  of  Johnston.  The  artillery  played 
on  the  advancing  rebel  columns,  doing  fearful  execution. 

Johnston  had  moved  the  previous  night  from  Smithfield,  without 
unnecessary  wheels,  and  but  little  artillery,  with  the  intention  of 
overwhelming  Sherman's  left  flank  before  it  could  be  relieved  by 
its  co-operating  columns.  But  Sherman  was  found  to  be  watchful 
and  prepared  for  the  emergency. 

During  the  night  of  the  19th,  General  Slocum  got  up  his  wagon 
train,  with  the  two  divisions  guarding  it,  and  Hazen's  division  of 
the  Fifteenth  Corps.  This  reinforcement  made  his  position  im- 
pregnable. The  right  wing  encountered  the  rebel  cavalry,  as  it 
came  up,  but  drove  it  with  serious  opposition  until  the  head  of  tbo 
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column  encountered  a  considerabla  body  behind  a  barricade,  at  tbe 
forks  of  the  road  near  Benton ville,  about  three  miles  east  of  the 
battle-field  of  the  day  before.  This  force  was  quickly  dislodged, 
and  the  intersection  of  the  roads  secured.  On  approaching  the 
battle-field,  with  the  Fifteenth  Corps,  it  was  found  that  Johnston 
had  thrown  back  his  left  flank,  and  had  constructed  a  line  of  para- 
pet connecting  with  that  in  front  of  Slocum,  in  the  general  form 
of  a  bastion,  having  its  salient  on  the  main  Goldsboro  road,  inter- 
posed between  General  Slocum  on  the  west  and  General  Howard 
on  the  east,  with  the  flanks  resting  on  Mill  Creek,  covering  the 
road  to  Smithfield.  General  Howard  was  instructed  to  proceed 
Vf'ith  caution  until  he  should  make  a  strong  connection  with  Slo  ■ 
cum  on  his  left.  This  w^as  soon  accomplished,  and  by  4  P.  M., 
of  the  20th,  Johnston  was  confronted  with  a  complete  and  strong 
line  of  battle.  General  Johnston  was  thus  completely  foiled  in 
his  attempt,  and  found  himself  on  the  defensive,  with  Mill  Creek 
in  his  rear,  spanned  by  a  single  bridge.  Sherman  undoubtedly 
hoped  to  hold  the  enemy  in  this  position  until  Schofield  and  Terry 
could  advance  and  cut  ofl:'  the  retreat,  and  thus  execute  one  of  those 
numerous  "  bagging"  games  so  frequently  announced  during  the 
first  two  years  of  the  war,  and  did  not  press  the  enemy  to  a  battle. 
He,  however,  continued  to  press  him  with  skirmishers  alone,  using 
artillery  freely  on  the  wooded  spaces,  and  feeling  strongly  for  the 
flanks  of  his  position,  which  were  found  to  be  covered  by  swamps. 
He  also  ordered  all  empty  wagons  to  be  sent  at  once  to  Kinston 
for  supplies,  and  all  other  impediments  to  be  grouped  south  of 
Goldsboro,  near  the  Neuse,  holding  the  main  army  in  close  contact 
with  the  enemy,  ready  to  fight  him  if  he  should  venture  out  of  hia 
works. 

On  the  20th,  General  Schofield  moved  from  Kinston,  and  the 
next  evening  he  entered  Goldsboro,  with  slight  opposition.  Gen- 
eral Terry  reached  Faison's  Depot  on  the  20th,  and  on  the  22d 
camped  at  Cox's  Bridge,  and  secured  a  crossing  of  the  iSTeuse.  Thus 
the  three  armies  were  in  actual  connection,  holding  both  banks  of 
the  Neuse,  with  free  communication  with  the  sea  by  the  river  and 
the  double  line  of  railway  to  Newbcrn  and  Wilmington,  and  tba 
great  object  of  the  campaign  was  accomplished. 

General  Mower,  with  his  division  of  the  Seventeenth  Corps, 
made  a  reconnoissance,  on  the  21st,  to  the  right  around  the  enemy's 
flank,  and  nearly  reached  the  bridge  across  Mill  Creek,  the  only 
line  of  retreat  open  to  the  enemy.  General  Sherman,  solicitous 
lest  the  enemy  would  turn  upon  Mower  with  the  whole  force  of 
his  reserves  and  overwhelm  him,  ordered  a  general  attack  by  the 
skirmish  line  from  left  to  right,  and  quite  a  noisy  battle  ensued, 
during  which  General  Mower  was  enabled  to  regain  his  connection 
with  his  own  corps.  But  he  had  developed  a  weakness  in  the  en- 
emy's position,  of  which  advantage  might  be  taken ;  but  that  night 
he  retreated  on  Smithfield,  leaving  his  pickets  to  be  taken  pris- 
oners, many  dead  unburied,  and  wounded  in  his  field-hospitals. 
Pursuit  was  made  on  the  morning  of  the  22d  two  miles  beyond 
Mill  Creek,  but  was  there  checked.    The  Union  loss  in  this  en- 
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ffagement  was  1,646,  killed,  wounded,  and  missing.  The  enemy 
left  267  dead  unburied,  and  1,625  prisoners. 

By  the  evening  of  the  24th,  the  three  armies  were  encamped  at 
Goldsboro.  On  the  25th,  only  four  days  after  the  occupation  of 
Goldsboro  by  General  Schofield,  the  railroad  from  Newbern  waa 
finished  and  the  first  train  of  cars  arrived,  bringing  the  ample  sup- 

glies  provided  at  Morehead  City  by  the  forethought  of  General 
[^rant. 

General  Sherman  thus  sums  up  the  results  of  the  campaign,  in 
his  official  report: 

"  I  can  not  even  with  any  degree  of  precision  recapitulate  the 
vast  amount  of  injury  done  the  enemy,  or  the  quantity  of  guns  and 
materials  of  war  captured  and  destroyed.  In  general  terms,  wo 
have  traversed  the  country  from  Savannah  to  Goldsboro,  with  an 
average  breadth  of  forty  miles,  consuming  all  the  forage,  cattle, 
hogs,  sheep,  poultry,  cured  meats,  corn-meal,  etc.  The  public  en- 
emy instead  of  drawing  supplies  from  that  region  to  feed  his  armies, 
will  be  compelled  to  send  provisions  from  other  quarters  to  feed 
the  inhabitants.  A  map  herewith,  prepared  by  my  Chief  Engineer, 
Colonel  Poe,  with  the  routes  of  the  four  corps  and  cavalry,  will 
show  at  a  glance  the  country  traversed.  Of  course,  the  abandon- 
ment to  us  by  the  enemy  of  the  whole  sea-coast,  from  Savannah  to 
N"ewbern,  North  Carolina,  with  its  forts,  dock-yards,  gunboats, 
etc.,  was  a  necessary  incident  to  our  occupation  and  destruction  of 
the  inland  routes  of  travel  and  supply.  But  the  real  object  of  this 
march  was  to  place  this  army  in  a  position  easy  of  supply,  whence 
it  could  take  an  appropriate  part  in  the  spring  and  summer  cam- 
paign of  1865.  This  was  completely  accomplished  on  the  21st  of 
March  by  the  junction  of  the  three  armies  and  occupation  of 
Goldsboro." 

"  In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  express,  in  the  most  emphatic  manner, 
my  entire  satisfaction  with  the  tone  and  temper  of  the  whole  army. 
Nothing  seems  to  dampen  their  energy,  zeal,  or  cheerfulness.  It 
ifl  impossible  to  conceive  a  march  involving  more  labor  and  ex- 
posure, yet  I  can  not  recall  an  instance  of  bad  temper  by  the  way, 
or  hearing  an  expression  of  doubt  as  to  our  perfect  success  in  the 
end.  I  believe  that  this  cheerfulness  and  harmony  of  action  re- 
flects upon  all  concerned  quite  as  much  real  honor  and  fame  as 

*  battles  gained'  or  'cities  won,*  and  I  therefore  commend  all, 
generals,  staff,  officers,  and  men,  for  these  high  qualities,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  more  soldierly  ones  of  obedience  to  orders,  and  the 
alacrity  they  have  always  manifested  when  danger  summoned  them 

*  to  the  front.' " 

General  Sherman  did  not  long  remain  idle.  He  gave  immediate 
orders  for  the  issue  of  clothing  and  supplies  as  fast  as  they  could 
be  forwarded  from  the  coast,  then  made  a  flying  visit  to  the  Lieu- 
tenant-General  at  City  Point,  meeting  President  Lincoln  also,  who 
was  on  a  visit  to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  One  night  only  could 
he  remain  in  consultation  with  the  Commander-in-chief  of  the 
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armies  of  the  Union   and  his  Lieuten ant-General,  and  the  next 
morning  started  to  rejoin  his  favorite  army. 

Immediately  after  his  return  to  Goldsboro,  General  Sherman 
put  the  combined  armies  in  motion  toward  its  next  objective  point, 
and  on  the  5th  of  April  he  issued  the  following  orders  for  the 

tuidance  of  his  army  and  corps  commanders  and  heads  of  staff 
apartments : 

"  The  next  grand  objective  is  to  place  the  army,  with  its  full 
equipment,  north  of  the  Roanoke  River,  facing  west,  with  its  base 
of  sup})lies  at  Norfolk  and  Wynton,  or  Murfrecsboro,  on  the 
Chowan,  and  in  full  communication  with  the  Army  of  the  Po- 
tomac, about  Petersburg,  and  also  to  do  the  enemy  as  much  harm 
as  possible  cji  route. 

"  I.  To  accomplish  this  result,  the  following  general  plan  will  be 
followed,  or  modified  only  by  written  orders  from  these  head-quar- 
ters, should  events  require  a  change  : 

"1.  On  Monday,  the  10th  of  April,  all  preparations  are  pre- 
sumed to  be  completed,  and  the  outlaying  detachments  will  be 
called  in,  or  given  directions  to  meet  on  the  next  march.  All  pre- 
parations will  also  be  completed  to  place  the  railway  stock  back 
of  Kinston  on  the  one  road,  and  below  the  North-cast  Branch  on 
the  other. 

"2.  On  Tuesday,  the  11th,  the  columns  will  draw  out  on  their 
lines  of  march,  say  seven  miles,  and  close  up. 

"  3.  On  Wednesday',  the  march  will  begin  in  earnest,  and  will 
be  kept  up  at  the  rate  of  say  about  twelve  miles  a  day,  or  accord- 
ing to  tbe  amount  of  resistance.  All  the  columns  will  dress  to 
the  left,  which  is  the  exposed  flank.  *  *  *  *  Foraging 
and  other  details  may  continue  as  heretofore,  only  more  caution 
and  prudence  should  be  observed,  and  foragers  should  not  go  in 
advance  of  the  advance  guard,  but  look  more  to  the  right-rear  for 
corn,  bacon,  and  meal. 

"II.  The  left  wing,  Major-General  Slocum  commanding,  will 
aim  straight  for  the  railway  bridge  near  Smithfield ;  thence  along 
up  the  Neuse  River,  to  the  railway  bridge  over  Neuse  River,  north- 
east of  Raleigh  (Powell's);  then  to  "Warrenton,  the  general  point 
of  concentration. 

"  The  center,  Major-General  Schofield  commanding,  will  move  to 
"Whittey's  Mill,  ready  to  support  the  left  until  it  is  past  Smithfield, 
when  it  will  follow  up,  substantially,  Little  River  to  Rollsville, 
ready  at  all  times  to  march  to  the  support  of  the  left,  after  passing 
Tar  River,  en  route  to  Warrenton. 

"  The  right  wing,  Major-General  Howard  commanding,  preceded 
by  the  cavalry,  will  move  rapidly  on  Pikeville  and  Folk's  Bridge, 
ready  to  make  a  junction  with  the  other  armies,  in  case  the  enemy 
offers  battle  this  side  of  Neuse  River  about  Smithfield ;  thence,  in 
case  of  no  serious  opposition  on  the  left,  will  work  up  toward 
Earpsboro,  Andrew's  Bridge,  and  Warrenton. 

"  The  cavalry,  General  Kilpatrick  commanding,  leaving  its  en- 
cumbrances with  the  right  wing,  will  push  as  though  straight  for 
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Weldon,  until  the  enemy  is  across  Tar  River  and  that  bridge 
burned;  then  it  will  deflect  toward  Nashville  and  Warrenton, 
keeping  up  a  general  communication  with  general  head-quarters." 

The  chief  quartermaster  and  commissary  were  ordered  to  "  pre- 
pare a  supply  of  stores  at  some  point  in  Pamlico  and  Albemarle 
Sounds,  ready  to  be  conveyed  to  Kinston,  or  Wynton  and  Mur- 
freesboro,  according  to  developments." 

The  news  of  the  battles  about  Petersburg  reached  Sherman 
at  Goldsboro,  on  the  6th  of  April.  Up  to  that  time,  it  was  his 
move  rapidly  northward,  feigning  on  Raleigh  and  striking  straight 
for  Burkesville,  and  thus  interposing  his  army  between  Johnston  and 
Lee.  The  successes  at  Petersburg,  however,  changed  the  necessity 
for  a  junction  of  Sherman's  army  with  Grant's,  and  the  Confed- 
erate armies  of  Lee  and  Johnston  became  the  strategic  points. 
Grant  was  fully  able  to  take  care  of  the  former,  and  it  was  Sher- 
man's task  to  destroy  or  capture  the  latter. 

Johnston  had  his  army  well  in  hand  about  Smithfield.  His  in- 
fantry and  artillery  were  estimated  at  35,000,  and  his  cavalry  at 
from  6,000  to.  10,000.  General  Kilpatrick  was  held  in  reserve  at 
Mount  Olive,  with  orders  to  recruit  his  horses,  and  be  ready  to 
make  a  sudden  and  rapid  march  on  the  10th  of  April.  At  day- 
break of  the  10th  all  the  heads  of  columns  were  in  motion  against 
the  enemy.  General  Slocum  took  the  two  direct  roads  for  Smith- 
field  ;  General  Howard  was  to  make  a  circuit  by  the  right,  feign- 
ing up  the  Weldon  road,  to  disconcert  the  enemy's  cavalry,  and 
Generals  Terry  and  Kilpatrick,  moving  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Keuse  River,  were  to  aim  at  reaching  the  rear  of  the  enemy  be- 
tween Smithfield  and  Raleigh.  General  Schofield  followed  General 
Slocum  in  support.  Within  six  miles  of  Goldsboro  more  or  less 
cavalry  were  met  behind  the  usual  rail  barricades,  but  they  were 
swept  away  by  the  advance,  and  by  10  A.  M.  of  the  11th,  Davis's 
Fourteenth  Corps  entered  Smithfield,  closely  followed  by  the 
Twentieth  Corps.  Johnston  had  lightened  up  his  trains  by  the 
railroad,  and  retreated,  burning  the  bridge  over  the  Neuse  River 
at  Smithfield.  Pontoons  were  brought  up,  and  the  crossing  ac- 
complished without  resistance. 

It  was  here  that  the  news  of  the  surrender  of  Lee's  army  at 
Appomattox  Court-house,  Va.,  reached  General  Sherman,  and  was 
announced  by  him  to  the  armies  in  orders,  creating  the  wildest 
joy.  The  announcement  was  made  at  the  heads  of  columns,  and 
as  the  joyful  news  was  conveyed  from  division  to  division,  and 
from  regiment  to  regiment,  each  in  turn  took  up  the  glad  shout, 
making  the  pine  forests  ring  with  the  "glad  tidings  of  ^reat  joy." 
For  a  time  all  discipline  was  cast  aside.  The  men  seized  their 
ofl3.cers  and  carried  them  around  on  their  shoulders.  Strong  men 
wept  and  shouted,  and  embraced  each  other  in  the  exuberance  of 
their  joy.  "Not  one  officer  or  soldier  of  my  army,"  says  General 
Sherman,  "but  expressed  a  pride  and  satisfaction  that  it  fell  to 
the  lot  of  the  Armies  of  the  Potomac  and  James  so  gloriously  to 
overwhelm  and  capture  the  entire  army  that  had  held  them  in 
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check  so  long;  and  their  success  gave  us  new  impulse  to  j&nish  up 
our  task." 

Thus  inspired,  General  Sherman  gave  orders  to  drop  all  trains, 
and  the  army  marched  rapidly  in  pursuit  to  and  through  Raleigh, 
reaching  that  place  on  the  morning  of  the  13th.  During  the  next 
two  days  the  cavalry  and  the  different  corps  were  pushed  forward, 
menacing  the  enemy  in  front,  flank,  and  rear,  with  Johnston's 
army  retreating  rapidly  on  the  roads  from  Hillshoro  to  Greens- 
boro, he  liimself  being  at  Greensboro.  Thus  matters  stood  when 
General  Sherman  received  a  communication  from  General  John- 
ston, requesting  an  armistice,  and  a  statement  of  the  best  terms 
on  which  he  would  be  permitted  to  surrender  the  army  under  his 
command.     To  this  General  Sherman  promptly  returned  answer: 

"  I  am  fully  empowered  to  arrange  with  you  any  terms  for  the 
suspension  of  hostilities  as  between  the  armies  commanded  by  you 
and  those  commanded  by  myself,  and  am  willing  to  confer  with 
you  to  that  end. 

"That  a  basis  of  action  may  be  had,  I  undertake  to  abide  by 
the  same  terms  and  conditions  entered  into  by  Generals  Grant  and 
Lee,  at  Appomattox  Court-house,  Virginia,  on  the  9tli  instant." 

This  dispatch  was  delayed  from  some  cause,  and  Johnston's 
answer  was  not  received  until  late  the  16th.  In  his  note  John- 
ston desired  an  interview  with  General  Sherman,  near  Durham's 
Station,  with  a  view  to  arrange  terms  of  capitulation.  Sherman 
fixed  the  time  at  12  M.  on  the  17th. 

The  meeting  was  had  according  to  appointment.  Johnston  ac- 
knowledged tlie  terms  to  be  both  fair  and  liberal,  but  asked  the 
consideration  of  additional  facts.  He  stated  that  the  treaty  be- 
tween Generals  Grant  and  Lee  had  reference  to  a  part  only  of  the 
Confederate  forces,  whereas  he  proposed  the  present  agreement 
should  include  all  the  remaining  armies  of  the  Confederacy,  and 
thus  the  war  should  be  at  an  end.  He  frankly  admitted  that  the 
cause  was  lost ;  that  there  was  no  longer  an}'  hope  for  the  success 
of  the  Confederacy,  and  that  slavery,  state  rights,  and  every  other 
cause  for  which  the  war  had  been  inaugurated,  -vyas  irremediably 
lost.  He  desired  that  the  fragments  of  the  Confederate  armies 
might  preserve  their  company  and  regimental  organizations,  and 
be  marched  to  the  states  where  they  belonged  in  such  order,  to 
prevent  their  being  broken  up  into  predatory  bands  to  overrun 
the,  country  and  vex  the  inhabitants;  that  this  was  a  favorable 
occasion  to  inaugurate  the  beginning  of  a  period  of  peace  and 
good  will  between  the  people  destined  to  live  under  the  same 
Government. 

The  proposal  was  a  most  flattering  one,  calculated  to  dazzle  the 
mind  and  awaken  the  pride  of  almost  any  man  laying  claim  to 
the  possession  of  the  most  ordinary  ambition.  To  be  the  happy 
instrument  of  bringing  again  to  his  country,  so  long  devastated 
with  violence,  rapine,  and  death,  the  glorious  boon  of  peace,  by  a 
single  stroke  of  diplomacy,  was  of  itself  sufficient  to  place  the  au- 
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tiior  in  the  forefront  of  the  greatest  men  of  the  thnes ;  transmit 
his  name  to  posterit}'  as  the  savior  of  his  country.  Such  a  bril- 
liant vision  may  have  flitted  before  the  mind  of  the  great  military 
genius;  but  did  the  two  opposing  leaders  possess  the  necessary 
authority ;  could  they  bind  their  superiors — their  Governments — 
,to  such  terms  as  they  might  conclude  between  them?  General 
Sherman  thought  not;  but  General  Johnston  assured  him  that, 
having  the  Confederate  Secretary  of  War,  General  Breckinridge, 
with  him,  and  it  having  been  Mr.  Lincoln's  repeated  declaration 
that  he  was  willing,  at  all  times,  to  negotiate  a  peace  with  any 
person  or  persons  who  could  control  the  Confederate  armies,  ho 
Baw  no  reason  why  so  dcsii-able  an  end  should  not  be  consum- 
mated, and  asked  that  the  conference  might  be  adjourned  over 
until  the  next  day,  to  enable  him  to  confer  with  General  Breckin- 
ridge. Finall}",  the  convention  was  adjourned  until  the  next  day 
at  12  M.,  at  the  same  place. 

On  the  17th  of  April  the  appaling  intelligence  of  President  Lin- 
coln's assassination  was  announced  to  the  army.  A  deep  gloom 
settled  upon  the  hearts  of  the  assembled  armies,  foreshadowing  the 
terrible  undercurrent  of  revenge  ready  to  burst  forth  at  the  first 
sounds  of  battle.  Strong  men,  long  used  to  scenes  of  violence  and 
death,  wept  like  children.  All  that  was  needed  to  cause  the 
slumbering  volcano  to  pour  forth  its  streams  of  devastation  and 
woe  was  for  some  leading  spirit  to  burst  the  restraints  of  disci- 
pline, and  the  beautiful  city  of  Raleigh  would  soon  have  been  but 
a  heap  of  blackened  ruins.  Prompt  measures,  however,  were  taken 
to  prevent  any  such  unfortunate  event.  The  act  was  disavowed 
and  denounced  by  the  citizens  and  local  papers,  and  the  smothered 
rage  of  the  men  evaporated  and  cooled  down  to  unexecuted 
threats. 

At  the  appointed  time,  on  the  18th,  negotiations  were  resumed 
between  Generals  Sherman  and  Johnston.  After  the  first  meet- 
ing General  Sherman  conferred  wnth  his  principal  ofiicers,  all  of 
whom  favored  a  treaty  on  the  basis  proposed  by  Johnston,  and 
General  Sherman  himself  drew  up  the  following  memorandum,  or 
basis  of  agreement : 

Memorandum  or  basis  of  agreement  made  this  IStli  day  of  April,  A.  D., 
1865,  near  Durham's  Station,  and  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  by 
and  between  General  Joseph  E.  Johnston,  commanding  the  Coufederato 
Army,  and  Major-General  William  T.  Sherman,  commanding  the  Army 
of  the  United  States  in  North  Carolina,  both  present: 
First.  The  contending  armies  now  in  the  field  to  maintain  their  statu 
juo  until  notice  is  given  by  the  commanding  general  of  either  one  to  its 
opponent,  and  reasonable  time,  say  forty-eight  hours,  allowed. 

Second.  The  Confederate  armies  now  in  existence  to  be  disbanded  and 
conducted  to  the  several  state  capitals,  there  to  deposit  their  arms  and 
public  property  in  the  state  arsenal,  and  each  officer  and  man  to  execute 
and  tile  an  agreement  to  cease  from  acts  of  war  and  abide  the  action  of 
both  State  and  Federal  authorities.  The  number  of  arms  and  munitions 
of  war  to  be  reported  to  the  Chief  of  Ordnance  at  Washington  C^y,  sub- 
ject to  future  action  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  in  th« 
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mean  time  to  be  used  solely  to  maintain  peace  and  order  within  the  bor- 
ders of  the  states  respectively. 

Third.  The  recognition  by  the  Executive  of  the  United  States  of  the 
several  state  governments  on  their  officers  and  legislatures  taking  the  oath 
prescribed  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  where  conflicting 
Btate  governments  have  resulted  from  the  war,  the  legitimacy  of  all  shall 
be  submitted  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

Fourth.  The  re-establishment  of  all  Federal  courts  in  the  several  states 
with  powers  as  defined  by  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  Congress. 

Fifth.  The  people  and  inhabitants  of  all  the  states  to  be  guaranteed,  so 
far  as  the  Executive  can,  their  political  rights  and  franchise,  as  well  as 
their  rights  of  person  and  property,  as  defined  by  the  Constitution  of  tha 
United  States  and  of  states  respectively. 

'  Sixth.  The  Executive  authority  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
not  to  disturb  any  of  the  people  by  reason  of  the  late  war  so  long  as  they 
live  in  peace  and  quiet,  abstain  from  acts  of  armed  hostility,  and  obey 
laws  in  existence  at  any  place  of  their  residence. 

Seventh.  In  general  terms,  war  to  cease,  a  general  amnesty,  so  far  as 
the  Executive  power  of  the  United  Statas  can  command,  or  on  condition  of 
disbandmeut  of  the  Confederate  armies,  and  the  distribution  of  arms  and 
resumption  of  peaceful  pursuits  by  officerG  and  men,  as  hitherto  composing 
the  said  armies,  not  being  fully  eupowered  by  our  respective  principles 
to  fulfill  these  terms,  we  individually  and  officially  pledge  ourselves  to 
promptly  obtain  necessary  authority  and  to  carry  out  the  above  programme. 

AV.  T.  Sherman, 
Major- General  Oommanding  Army  of  U.  S.  in  North  Carolina, 

J.  E.  Johnston, 
General  Commanding  Confederate  States  Army  in  North  Carolina. 

This  memorandum  was  satisfactory  to  all  present  at  the  confer- 
ence, as  a  proposition  to  be  submitted  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  for  ratilication  or  rejection.  It  was  immediately  forwarded 
by  special  messenger  to  the  President,  who  called  a  special  meet- 
ing  of  the  Cabinet  to  take  it  into  consideration.  The  Cabinet  at 
once  rejected  it,  for  the  following  among  other  reasons,  as  stated 
by  Mr.  Stanton : 

First.  It  was  an  exercise  of  authority  not  vested  in  General  Sherman, 
and  on  its  face  shows  that  both  ho  and  Johnston  knew  that  he  (General 
Sherman)  had  no  authority  to  enter  into  such  an  arrangement. 

Second.  It  was  a  practical  acknowledgement  of  the  rebel  government. 

Third.  It  undertook  to  re-establish  the  rebel  state  governments  that 
had  been  overthrown  at  the  sacrifice  of  many  thousand  loyal  lives  and  an 
immense  treasure,  and  placed  arms  and  munitions  of  war  in  the  hands  of 
the  rebels  at  their  refrpective  state  capitals,  which  might  be  used  as  soon  as 
the  Armies  of  the  United  States  were  disbanded,  and  used  to  conquer  and 
subdue  the  loyal  states. 

Fourth.  By  the  restoration  of  the  rebel  authority  in  their  respective 
states,  they  would  be  enabled  to  re-establish  slavery. 

Fifth.  It  might  furnish  a  ground  of  responsibility  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  pay  the  rebel  debt,  and  certainly  subjects  loyal  citizens  of  the 
rebel  states  to  the  debt  consummated  by  the  rebels  in  the  name  of  the 
state. 

<Stx#.  It  puts  in  dispute  the  existence  of  loyal  state  governments,  and  the 
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new  State  of  West  Virginia,  whicli  tad  been  recognized  by  every  depart- 
ment of  the  United  States  Government. 

Seventh.  It  practically  abolished  the  confiscation  laws,  £.nd  relieved 
rebels  of  every  degree,  who  had  slaughtered  our  people,  from  all  pains 
and  penalties  for  their  crimes. 

Eighth.  It  gave  terms  that  had  been  deliberately,  repeatedly,  and 
solemnly  rejected  by  President  Lincoln,  and  better  terms  than  the  rebels 
had  ever  asked  in  their  most  prosperous  condition. 

Ninth.  It  formed  no  basis  of  true  and  lasting  peace,  but  relieved  rebela 
from  the  pressure  of  our  victories,  and  left  them  in  condition  to  renew 
their  effort  to  overthrow  the  United  States  Government,  and  subdue  the 
loyal  states,  whenever  their  strength  was  recruited  and  an  opportunity 
should  ofi"er. 

This  disapproval  was  communicated  to  General  Sherman  hy 
General  Grant,  who  was  ordered  by  the  President  to  proceed  im- 
mediately to  the  head-quarters  of  General  Sherman  and  direct 
operations  a^-ainst  the  enemy.  The  dispatch  was  received  by 
General  Sherman  on  the  morning  of  the  24th5  and  he  immediately 
gave  notice  to  General  Johnston  as  follows : 

"You  will  take  notice  that  the  truce  or  suspension  of  hostili- 
ties, agreed  to  between  us  on  the  18th  instant,  will  close  in  forty- 
eight  hours  after  this  is  received  at  your  lines." 

He  also  wrote  General  Johnston  at  the  same  time : 

"  I  have  replies  from  Washington  to  my  communications  of  the 
18th.  I  am  instructed  to  limit  my  operations  to  your  immediate 
command,  and  not  ^attempt  civil  negotiations.  I  therefore  de- 
maud  the  surrender  of  your  army,  on  the  same  terms  as  were 
given  to  General  Lee  at  Appomattox,  Virginia,  the  9th  of  April, 
mstant,  purely,  and  simply." 

"Within  an  hour  after  the  reception  of  General  Grant's  dispatch, 
a  courier  was  riding  with  all  haste  with  this  notice  and  demand 
for  General  Johnston.  General  Sherman  also  issued  orders  to  his 
troops  to  be  in  readiness  to  march  at  12  M.  of  the  26th,  on  the 
routes  previously  prescribed.  These  arrangements  were  already 
made,  when  General  Grant  arrived  at  Raleigh.  He  informed 
General  Sherman  that  he  had  orders  from  the  President  to  direct 
all  military  movements;  but  he  was  so  well  pleased  with  the  situ- 
ation that  he  concluded  not  to  interfere,  and  would  leave  the  exe- 
cution of  the  arrangements  already  made  to  General  Sherman. 

But  General  .Johnston  was  powerless.  He  could  neither  fight 
nor  retreat.  He  must  either  disperse  his  army  or  surrender  it  on 
the  terms  proposed,  and  on  the  25th  he  invited  Sherman  to  another 
conference,  with  a  view  to  surrender.  General  Grant  being  the 
ranking  officer,  it  was  his  province  to  take  the  lead  in  the  nego- 
tiations ;  but  he  preferred  that  the  entire  business  should  be  consum- 
mated by  General  Sherman.  Accordingly,  another  interview  was 
arranged  to  take  place  at  the  hour  designated  for  the  termination 
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of  the  truce.  Final  terms  were  concluded  at  this  conference,  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  those  given  to  Lee,  and  the  second  grand 
army  of  the  Confederacy  was  surrendered  to  the  United  States. 

The  number  of  men  surrendered  and  paroled  was  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  25,000;  108  pieces  of  artillery  Avere  parked,  with  lim- 
bers, caissons,  etc.,  complete;  little  ammunition  was  captured. 
About  15,000  small-arms  were  given  up.  More  than  10,000  men 
strayed  off,  with  their  guns,  horses,  mules,  and  wagons. 

When  General  Sherman  had  finished  his  arrangements  for  the 
grand  march  we  have  just  chronicled,  he  ordered  General  George 
ll.  Thomas  to  prepare  a  force  for  co-operative  movements.  Gen- 
eral Thomas,  finding  he  would  have  enough  to  do,  with  the  force  at 
his  command,  to  take  care  of  Hood,  who  had  cut  loose  from  his 
base  for  a  raid  north,  ordered  General  Stonemau  to  move  out 
from  Knoxville  into  North  Carolina,  and  General  Wilson  to  or- 
ganize a  force  for  demonstrations  in  Alabama  and  Georgia. 

General  Stoneman,  having  his  forces  well  in  hand,  moved  out 
from  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  on  the  10th  of  March,  and  struck  the 
East  Tennessee  Railroad  on  the  14th,  at  Wytheville,  Christian- 
burg,  and  Salem,  Virginia.  In  the  following  report  he  gives  the 
results  of  his  future  operations: 
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Head-quarters  East  Tennessee,  in  the  Field, 

Camp  at  Slatersville,  N.  C,  A}>ril  13,  via 
JoNESBORO,  7  A.  M.,  April  18,  1865. 
To  Major- General  Thomas,  commanding  Department  of  the  Cumberland: 

I  have  the  honor  to  report  the  following  as  the  result  of  our  operations 
since  my  last  dispatch  from  Boone,  N.  C.  From  Boone  it  became  neces- 
sary to  cross  the  Blue  Ridge  into  the  Yadkin  River  bottom,  in  order  to  obtain 
supplies  for  men  and  horses.  Here  we  were  detained  three  days  by  freshet. 
From  thence  we  struck  for  Christiansburg.  On  the  route,  I  dispatched 
Colonel  Miller,  with  a  portion  of  his  brigade,  to  Wytheville,  and  Major 
Wagner,  with  a  portion  of  the  15th  Pennsylvania,  Palmer's  brigade,  to  Big 
Lick.  These  three  points  were  struck  almost  simultaneously.  Colonel 
Palmer  attacked,  and,  after  £ome  fighting,  captured  Wytheville,  destroyed 
the  depot  of  supplies  at  that  point,  and  also  at  Mair's  Meadow.  Major 
Wagner,  after  striking  the  railroad  at  Big  Lick,  pushed  on  toward  Lynch- 
burg, destroying,  on  his  way,  the  important  bridges  over  the  Big  and  Lit- 
tle Otter,  and  got  to  within  four  miles  of  Lynchburg.  With  the  main  body 
I  efi"ectually  destroyed  the  road  between  New  River  and  Big  Lick,  and 
struck  for  Greensboro,  on  the  North  Carolina  Railroad.  Arrived  near  Sa- 
lem, N.  C,  I  detailed  Palmer's  brigade  to  destroy  the  bridges  between 
Danville  and  Greensboro,  and  between  Greensboro  and  Yadkin  River,  and 
the  large  depots  of  supplies  along  the  road.  This  duty  was  performed 
with  considerable  fighting,  the  capture  of  400  prisoners,  and  to  my  entire 
satisfaction.  With  the  other  two  brigades  (Brown's  and  Miller's),  and 
the  artillery,  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  Reagan,  we  pushed  for 
Salisbury,  where  we  found  about  3,000  troops,  under  the  command  of 
Major-General  W.  M.  Gardiner,  and  14  pieces  of  artillery,  under  com- 
mand of  Colonel  (late  Lieutenant-General)  Pemberton.  The  whole  formed 
behind  Grant's  Creek,  about  ten  miles  and  a  half  from  Salisbury.  As 
soon  as  a  proper  disposition  could  be  made,  I  ordered  a  general  charge 
upon  the  entire  line,  and  the  result  was  the  capture  of  the  whole  fourteen 
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pieoes  of  artillery,  1,364  prisoners,  including  55  officers.  All  the  artillery 
and  1,104  prisoners  are  now  with  us.  The  remainder  of  the  force  was 
(diased  through  and  several  miles  beyond  the  town,  but  scattered  and  es- 
caped into  the  woods. 

We  remained  at  Salisbury  two  days,  during  which  time  we  destroyed 
fifteen  miles  of  track  and  the  bridges  toward  Charlotte,  and  then  moved  to 
this  point.  From  here  we  shall  move  to  the  south  side  of  the  Catawba 
River,  to  be  in  position  to  operate  toward  Charlotte  and  Columbia,  or  upon 
the  flank  of  an  army  moving  south. 

The  following  is  a  partial  list  of  the  public  property  captured  north  of 
Salisbury  and  destroyed  by  us:  Four  large  cotton  factories  and  7,000 
bales  of  cotton;  four  large  magazines,  containing  10,000  stand  of  small 
arms  and  accouterments;  1,000,000  rounds  of  small-arm  ammunition,  1,600 
rounds  of  fixed  artillery  ammunition  and  7,000  pounds  of  powder ;  35,000 
bushels  of  corn,  50,000  bushels  of  wheat,  160,000  pounds  of  cured  bacon, 
100,000  suits  of  gray  uniforms  and  clothing,  250,000  army  blankets,  20,000 
pounds  of  harness-leather,  10,000  pounds  of  saltpAer;  also  a  very  large 
amount  of  sugar,  salt,  rice,  and  other  stores  and  medical  supplies,  valued  by 
tie  rebel  medical  directors  at  6100,000  in  gold.  In  addition  to  the  arsenals 
at  Salisbury,  the  military  iron-works  were  being  fitted  up,  and  was  filled  with, 
machinery  sent  from  Raleigh  and  Richmond,  all  of  which  was  destroyed. 

The  depots  along  the  route  traversed  by  our  various  parties  have  fur- 
nished us  with  abundance.  The  number  of  horses  and  mules  captured  and 
taken  along  the  road  I  have  no  means  of  estimating.  I  can  say,  however, 
that  we  are  much  better  mounted  than  when  we  left  Knoxville.  We  have 
a  surplus  of  led  animals,  and  sufficient  besides  to  haul  ofi"  all  our  captures, 
mount  a  portion  of  the  prisoners  and  about  a  thousand  contrabands,  and 
this  after  crossing  Stone  Mountains  once  and  the  Blue  Ridge  three  times, 
and  a  march  made  by  head-quarters,  s^nce  the  29th  of  last  month,  of  500 
miles,  and  much  more  by  portions  of  the  command.  The  rapidity  of  our 
movements,  in  almost  every  instance,  caused  our  advanced  guard  to  herald 
our  approach,  and  make  the  surprise  complete.  General  Gillem,  the  im- 
mediate commander  of  the  division,  who  is  entitled  to  a  full  share  of  what- 
erver  is  due,  will  make  the  detailed  report  of  the  expedition. 

The  only  casualties  in  my  staff  was  Captain  Morrow,  A.  A.  G-.,  who, 
while  gallantly  assisting  Major  Keogh,  my  aide-de-camp,  leading  the  11th 
Kentucky  cavalry  in  the  fight  at  Salisbury,  was,  on  his  twentieth  birthday, 
severely  but  not  dangerously  wounded  in  the  left  knee.  These  two  young 
officers,  as  also  Major  Bascom,  A.  A.  G.,  my  chief  of  staff;  Captain  Cham- 
berlain, my  chief  quartermaster,  and  Captain  Allen,  A.  A.  G.,  I  wish  to 
bring  to  your  especial  attention,  and  through  you  to  the  General-in-chief. 
[Signed]  George  Stoneman,  Major  General. 

While  here,  General  Stoneman  received  orders  from  General 
Sherman,  announcing  the  armistice  betveeen  him  and  Johnston, 
and  ordering  a  cessation  of  hostilities  until  further  orders. 

Brevet-Major-General  J.  H.  Wilson,  in  command  of  the  cavalry 
force  designed  to  operate  in  Alabama -and  Georgia,  concentrated 
his  forces  at  Eastport,  on  the  Tennessee  River,  and  from  there  he 
advanced  in  two  columns,  and  struck  at  Marion  and  Plantersville 
eimuitaneously,  respectively  situated  about  twenty  miles  to  the 
Uorth-west  and  north-east  of  Selma.  Two  brigades  of  Roddy's 
division  of  Forrest's  command,  under  General  Patterson,  were 
stationed  at  Marion,  and  Adams's  division  was  at  Plantersville. 
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The  fight  at  Marion  commenced  on  the  morning  of  the  2d  insl, 
was  quite  severe,  and  lasted  several  hours.  Ten  regiments  were 
armed  with  Spencer  rifles,  which  hurried  rapid  death  and  destruc- 
tion into  the  rebel  ranks.  Their  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was 
greater  that  ours,  and  Patterson's  forces  were  driven  in  great  con- 
fusion, with  the  loss  of  a  considerable  number  of  men  and  horses, 
and  all  their  artillery.  The  fight  at  Plantersville  was  brief  in  du- 
ration, with  about  the  same  results.  Adams  commanded  the  rebel 
forces,  and  fought  with  distinguished  skill  and  bravery,  but  was 
finally  overpowered,  and  compelled  to  fly  in  great  disorder,  with, 
the  loss  of  all  his  artillery,  many  killed  and  wounded,  and  a  num- 
ber of  prisoners.  The  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  the  2d  of  April, 
tlie  troops  arrived  in  front  of  Selma. 

The  enemy  was  found  in  line  of  battle  outside  his  works.  For- 
rest's force  was  sujiposed  to  be  about  4,000  strong,  with  2,000 
militia.  Long's  2d  division  first  arrived  in  front  of  Selma,  and 
formed,  dismounted  in  the  night,  while  Upton's  Fourth  came  up 
on  the  left.  An  advance  of  the  skirmish  line  and  then  a  brisk 
charge  followed,  the  crack  of  carbines  and  the  roar  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  battery  mingling  with  the  enemy's  artillery  and  mus- 
ketry. In  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  Minty's  brigade  had  leaped  tl><3 
outer  works,  the  whole  of  Long's  division  quickly  following,  and 
capturing  the  iutrenchmcnts.  In  an  hour,  Selma  was  in  their 
possession.  The  attacking  force  actually  engaged  was  less  in 
number  than  the  enemy,  and  deserve  the  greatest  credit  for  their 
spirit.  The  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  w'as  not  much  above  200, 
although,  of  course,  greater  that  the  enemy's.  They  captured 
in  all  nearly  100  guns,  100  officers,  and  nearly  2,000  men,  with 
many  horses,  mules,  and  supplies.  The  position  of  Selma,  on  the 
Alabama  Kiver,  gave  it  great  importance  as  a  strategic  point,  and 
its  factories,  for  the  use  of  the  army  and  navy,  increased  its  value. 
The  arsenal  and  the  naval  iron-works  were  both  very  extensive. 
Much  machinery  had  been  removed,  but  the  remainder,  with  large 
stores  of  powder,  percussion  caps,  and  shells,  all  the  Conredcrate 
magazines,  works,  and  buildings,  four  large  furnaces,  including  the 
Ked  Mountain  and  Central  Iron-works,  and  a  machine-shop  on  the 
route  to  the  city,  some  residences  of  bitter  enemies,  and  vast 
stores  of  cotton  were  destroyed  by  the  troops. 

I^ext  day.  Lieutenant  Royce,  with  a  squad  of  about  twenty  men 
of  the  4th  cavahy,  dressed  in  brown  clothes,  went  out  to  scout 
on  the  road  taken  by  the  euerny,  when  they  were  ambushed,  sur- 
rendered, and  all  shot  bui  one,  who  escaped  to  tell  the  story.  All 
the  prominent  rebel  oflicera  escaped;  but  a  number  of  their  staft's 
were  taken.  Forrest  was  twice  slightly  wounded.  McCook's 
forces,  which  had  been  sent, to  cut  ofi:'  the  rebel  General  Jackson's 
troops  on  the  Tuscaloosa  road,  several  days  previous,  destroyed  the 
Centerville  bridge  over  the  Cuhawba.  On  the  4th,  Cahawba, 
which  lays  a  little  south-west  of  Selma.  also  surrendered,  and  about 
70  Union  prisoners,  who  had  been  well  treated,  were  released, 
Wilson  now  opened  comnmnication  with  Canty  at  Mobile.  From 
Selma,   "Wilson   moved  eastward,   capturing  Mo'j^g'eDicvy   West 
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Point,  Griffin,  Lagrange,  Columbus,  and  Macon,  scattering  the 
militia  on  all  sides,  ruining  the  only  remaining  railroad,  breaking 
np  machine  shops,  destroying  stores,  and  rendering  the  manufac- 
ture of  material  for  future  campaigns  impossible.  The  rebel  Gen- 
eral Tyler  was  killed,  and  142  men  captured  at  West  Point,  and 
two  bridges,  the  railroad  depot,  and  all  the  rolling  stock  of  the 
"West  Point  and  Montgomery  Railroad  were  destroyed.  A  thou- 
sand prisoners  were  captured  in  Columbus  and  paroled.  Gov- 
ernor Brown,  of  Georgia,  once  more  sent  out  all  the  militia  be- 
tween 16  and  60,  for  the  defense  of  the  state.  Before  \eaving 
Selma,  one  of  General  "Wilson's  columns  had  captured  Meridian, 
Marion,  and  other  points  west  of  Selma. 

On  the  20th,  Wilson's  advanced  guard  arrived  in  front  of  Macon, 
and  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  city.  General  Cobb,  com- 
manding the  garrison,  sent  General  Wilson  a  copy  of  a  telegram 
from  Beauregard,  declaring  the  existence  of  an  armistice  between 
all  the  troops  under  Johnston  and  Sherman ;  but  before  General 
Wilson  could  communicate  orders  to  the  advance  to  cease  opera- 
tions, they  had  entered  the  city  and  captured  the  garrison,  with  its 
commander.  General  Wilson  here  received  definite  orders  to  stop 
his  march  and  await  the  result  of  the  negotiations,  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  resulted  in  the  entire  suspension  of  hostilities. 

While  matters  were  transpiring  so  favorably  in  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  and  Georgia,  the  siege  of  Mobile  and  its  defenses  was 
pushed  forward  with  spirit.  General  Granger  had  been  reinforced 
by  Major-General  A.  J.  Smith,  with  the  Sixteenth  Corps  and  a  di- 
vision of  colored  troops,  swelling  the  force  to  over  35,000  men. 

The  defenses  of  the  city  were  very  strong,  and  pronounced  by 
rebel  authority  to  be  impregnable.  The  garrison  numbered  about 
16,000.  The  following  description  of  the  city  and  its  defenses  is 
given  by  a  correspondent  of  the  daily  ptess  : 

"  Spanish  Fort  is  an  irregular  bastioned  work,  with  fortifications 
five  miles  in  length,  commencing  at  B'Olive's  Creek,  and  running 
to  Minetta  Bay.  It  was  built  by  De  Soto,  in  1540.  The  guns  are 
in  embrasures ;  their  number  is  variously  estimated.  Among  them 
are  three  or  four  seven  and  eight-inch ;  the  remainder  are  mostly 
field-pieces.  The  main  defense  of  Mobile  is  at  this  point.  From 
the  land  side,  on  the  right  of  Spanish  Fort,  are  two  bastions,  en- 
circled with  rifle-pits,  chevauz- de-frise,  trenches,  and  torpedoes. 
The  fortifications  on  the  extreme  right  are  said  to  be  covered  by 
the  works  on  the  left  of  Blakeley.  Spanish  Fort,  from  the  bay,  re- 
sembles the  bottom  of  a  shoe.  Pinto  Island,  to  the  right,  covers 
Spanish  River,  and  commands  Christian  Pass.  Beyond  Spanish 
Fort,  to  the  left,  and  on  the  opposite  shore  of  Minetta  Bay,  is  a 
fort  mounting  heavy  guns.  There  are  also  water  batteries  on  each 
side  of  the  bay  ;  on  one  of  them  is  mounted  a  seven-inch  Brooke 
rifle.  Mobile  Bay,  beyond  Blakeley  River  bar,  is  filled  with  torpe- 
does. A  large  number  of  torpedoes,  refugees  and  deserters  state, 
are  also  buried  in  the  earth  in  front  of  Spanish  Fort,  near  the  rebel 
rifle-pits.  Forts  Huger,  Bradley,  Tracy,  Battery  Gladden,  Spanish 
Elver  battery,  Blakeley,  and  other  rebel  strongholds,  are  in  front 
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and  to  the  left  of  us.  The  troops  have  built  a  fort  on  Blakeley 
Hiver,  immediately  above  the  rebel  line  of  fortifications,  which 
command  Battery  Tracy  and  the  enemy's  transports  and  gunboats. 
From  Stark's  landing-,  Mobile  is  plainly  visible  across  the  bay. 
The  city  looks  beautiful  in  the  distance,  and,  with  the  sunshine 
full  upon  it,  resembles  a  city  of  marble  palaces  and  monuments. 
From  this  point,  over  the  clear  water,  Mobile  is  about  ten  miles 
distant ;  but,  glancing  at  it  under  the  smooth  surface  of  the  bay, 
in  a  torpedo  point  of  view,  it  appears  ten  thousand  miles  away 
from  our  navy." 

On  the  3d  of  x\pril,  the  enemj^'s  works  were  completely  invested, 
and  a  constant  fire  v/as  maintained  on  both  sides  until  the  evening 
of  the  8th,  when  arrangements  for  a  final  attack  on  Spanish  Fort 
were  completed.  Within  half  a  mile  of  the  fort  over  tliirty  heavy 
Parrot  guns  and  mortars  had  been  mounted,  and  three  light 
batteries,  the  8th  Massachusetts,  12th  Indiana,  and  21st  New  York, 
were  thrown  forward  several  hundred  yards  nearer.  The  entire 
artillery,  siege  guns  and  field-pieces,  then  opened  a  terrific  fire  on 
the  fort,  which  was  completely  hemmed  in  by  our  lines,  while  the 
gunboats,  which  liad  done  the  same  ofiice  by  water,  cutting  off 
communication  with  Mobile,  added  their  contribution  to  the  gen- 
eral roar  and  flame.  Simultaneous! }-,  the  skirmishers  crept  for- 
ward from  trench  to  trench  and  ridge  to  ridge,  until  they  had 
soon  got  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  fort,  and  prevented,  by  the 
accuracy  of  their  fire,  the  rebel  artillerists  from  managing  the  un- 
sheltered guns.  The  enemy  responded  briskly  and  heavily-,  at 
first,  to  our  bombardment;  but,  as  the  battle  went  on,  he  was 
gradually  driven  from  his  guns  by  the  hot  fire,  and  r-eplied  more 
and  more  feebly,  until,  at  midnight,  he  was  silenced.  An  hour 
afterward,  the  enemy  surrendered,  our  troops  pressing  upon  his 
intrcnchmcnts,  and  entering  them  about  2  o'clock  on  the  morning 
of  the  9th. 

The  prisoners  numbered  25  officers  and  538  men.  In  the  fort 
were  found  two  brass  howitzers,  one  twenty  and  one  thirty-pounder 
Parrots,  six  Napoleons,  two  six-pounders,  one  eight-inch  mortar, 
several  eight-inch  colunil>iads,  alargc  quantity  of  ammunition,  l)ut  no 
mules  or  horses,  and  but  few  rations.  The  guns  were  spiked  care- 
fully. Other  parts  of  the  work  were  evacuated  at  daylight  of  the 
night,  the  major  part  of  the  garrison  escaping  Ijy  water.  This  in- 
creased the  captured  guns  to  five  mortars  and  twenty -five  guns,  all  of 
which  were  soon  turned  upon  Forts  Tracy  and  linger,  which  were 
abandoned  after  spiking  the  guns.  The  monitors  and  gunboats  now, 
assisted  by  some  prisoners,  in  a  short  time  succeeded  in  removing 
between  thirty  and  forty  torpedoes,  and  running  up  almost  within 
shelling  distance  of  Mobile.  The  gunboat  Cherokee  moved  up  at 
night  close  enough  to  throw  several  shells  at  the  enemy's  water 
batteries,  but  without  getting  a  return  fire.  It  then  only  remained 
to  capture  Blakely,  which  had  for  four  days  been  invested  by  land, 
but  whose  water  communication  with  Mobile,  protected  hitherto 
by  Spanish  Fort,  had  only  now  been  cut  ofl*.  Vessels  having  run 
up  to  the  mouth  of  Blakeley  liiver,  on  the  same  day,  the  9  th,  the 
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troops  now  formed  to  assault  the  works  protecting  the  town. 
Steele  had  the  right,  Smith  the  center,  and  Granger  the  left. 
Under  a  terrific  and  decimating  fire  from  the  enemy's  hatteries, 
aided  hy  a  murderous  enfilading  from  his  gunboats  Nashville  and 
Huntsville,  with  their  heavy  shells,  the  brave  troops  rushed  for- 
ward. They  cut  through  and  crossed  the  thick  abattis  and  the 
ditches,  although  the  way  was  strewn  with  torpedoes,  and,  with 
loud  cheers,  carried  the  works  by  a  handsome  assault.  The  con- 
sequence was  the  capture  of  a  large  part  of  the  garrison,  who  had 
not  expected  so  sweeping  a  victory.  The  entire  line  of  works  was 
captured,  with,  according  to  Canby's  official  report,  2,400  pris- 
oners and  20  guns.  Two  general  oflicers,  and  much  ammunition 
and  camp  equipage  were  also  taken. 

The  capture  of  Mobile  was  now  assured,  and  the  enemy  com- 
menced evacuating  it  on  the  10th,  and  continued  to  do  so  on  the 
11th,  at  which  time  the  work  was  complete.  At  half-past  10 
o'clock  on  the  12th,  the  Stars  and  Stripes  were  planted  on  batteries 
Porter  and  Mackintosh,  and,  four  hours  later,  in  Mobile,  the  sec- 
ond seaport  of  the  Confederacy.  The  tugboat  Allena  was  blown 
up  by  torpedoes  on  the  same  day.  The  total  loss  of  our  fleet  is 
said  to  have  been  two  iron-clads,  two  tin-clads,  and  one  transport, 
all,  or  nearly  all,  blown  up  by  torpedoes.  The  loss  of  men  in  the 
fleet  was  less  than  50 ;  that  of  the  army  about  2,500. 

General  Richard  Taylor,  commanding  the  Confederate  forces  in 
Alabama,  finding  further  resistance  useless,  sent  a  flag  of  truce  to 
General  Canby,  proposing  the  surrender  of  his  entire  command.  A 
conference  was  held  at  Citronelle,  Alabama,  and  the  terms  agreed 
upon  were  about  the  same  as  those  allowed  to  General  Johnston. 

In  the  trans-Mississippi  Department,  however,  the  spirit  of  the 
rebellion  was  still  unsubdued.  On  the  21st  of  April,  Churchill's 
division  was  reviewed  at  Marshall,  Texas.  There  was  a  grand 
meeting  of  soldiers  and  citizens  at  the  same  point,  that  night,  to 
express  the  general  determination  to  carry  on  the  war.  Generals 
Hawthorne,  Churchill,  and  Shields  made  speeches  to  that  eft'ect. 
On  the  26th,  there  was  a  mass-meeting  in  the  Court-house  Square 
of  Shi»eveport,  Louisiana,  for  the  same  purpose.  Governor  Allen, 
Generals  Ilays  and  Hawthorne,  Colonels  Musser  and  Flouruoy, 
and  others,  addressed  the  meeting.  Colonel  Flournoy  concluded 
his  oration  by  a  glowing  panegyric  upon  Booth,  the  assassin,  whom 
he  compared  to  Brutus.  Governor  Reynolds,  Generals  Kirby  Smith, 
Price,  Buckner,  and  other  leading  rebels,  attended  the  meeting. 

The  most  important  event,  however,  was  the  publishing  of  the 
following  order  by  Kirby  Smith,  announcing  Lee's  surrender.  He 
had  not,  at  this  time,  been  notified  of  the  surrender  of  Johnston 

and  Taylor : 

Head-quarters  Trans-Mississippi  Department,  \ 
Shreveport,  La.,  A^ril  21,  1865.      j 

Soldiers  of  the  Trans- Mississippi  Army: 

The  crisis  of  our  revolution  is  at  hand.  Great  disasters  have  overtaken 
us.  The  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  and  our  Commander-in-chief  are 
prisoners  of  war.     With   you   rest   the   hopes  of  our   nation,  and  upon 
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your  action  depends  the  fate  of  our  people.  I  appeal  tc  joti  in  the  name 
of  the  cause  you  have  so  heroically  maintained — in  the  name  of  your  fire- 
sides and  families,  so  dear  to  you — in  the  name  of  your  bleeding  country, 
whose  future  is  in  your  hands.  Show  that  you  are  worthy  of  your  position 
in  history.  Prove  to  the  world  that  your  hearts  have  not  foiled  in  the  hour 
of  disaster,  and  that  at  the  last  moment  you  will  sustain  the  holy  cause 
which  has  been  so  gloriously  battled  for  by  your  brethren  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. 

You  possess  the  means  of  long  resisting  invasion.  You  have  hopes  of 
succor  from  abroad.  Protract  the  struggle,  and  you  will  surely  receive  tho 
aid  of  nations  who  already  deeply  sympathize  with  you. 

Stand  by  your  colors — maintain  your  discipline.  The  great  resources  of 
this  department,  its  vast  extent,  the  numbers,  the  discipline,  and  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  army,  will  secure  to  our  country  terms  that  a  proud  people 
can  with  honor  accept,  and  may,  under  the  providence  of  God,  be  the  means 
of  checking  the  triumph  of  our  enemy  and  securing  the  final  success  of 
our  cause.  E.  Kirby  Smith,  General. 

Meetings  were  held  at  different  places,  at  which  rcsolutiona 
breathing  the  most  undying  attachment  to  the  Confederacy  were 
adopted  in  the  most  enthusiastic  manner.  But,  in  spite  of  all  this 
bravado  of  the  people,  Kirby  Smith  was  already  contemplating  the 
abdication  of  his  empire.  The  surrenders  of  Johnston  and  Taylor 
precipitated  his  own.  His  troops  were  deserting  in  numbers  larger 
than  were  made  up  by  the  reinforcements  which  crossed  the  Mis- 
sissippi. Accordingly,  on  the  23d,  Brigadier-General  Brent  and 
several  staff  officers  readied  Baton  Rouge  to  consult  with  General 
Canby  on  terms  of  surrender  of  Kirby  Smith's  arm3^  And,  on  the 
26th,  arrangements  for  the  surrender  of  the  Confederate  forces  in 
the  Trans-Mississippi  Department,  including  all  the  men  and  ma- 
terial of  the  army  and  navy,  were  concluded.  The  terms  were,  in 
all  respects,  similar  to  those  accorded  the  other  armies.  This  sur- 
render destroyed  the  last  army  organization  of  the  "  Confederacy," 
and  brought  peace  to  the  land. 

But,  before  this  surrender  took  place,  there  was  a  sharp  skir- 
mish in  Western  Texas.  On  the  evening  of  the  11th,  Colonel 
Barrett  conducted  a  body  of  troops,  from  300  to  500  strong,  from 
Brazos,  to  seize  a  rebel  camp  about  fifteen  miles  above,  on  the 
Brownsville  road,  at  Palmetto  Ranch.  His  object  was  to  secure 
horses  and  cattle,  and  it  was  a  foraging  expedition.  The  next 
morning  the  rebel  camp  was  captured  and  burned,  and  some  guns 
and  horses  carried  off  without  trouble.  But  delays  had  made  the 
expedition  so  late  that,  before  the  number  of  horses  expected  had 
been  secured,  the  enemy  was  upon  him,  probably  about  500  strong, 
principally  Colonel  Ford's  cavalry,  under  command  of  General 
Slaughter,  supported  by  three  iield-pieces.  Colonel  Barrett  had 
no  artillery,  and  a  slow  running  fight  ensued,  the  forces  retreat- 
ing on  Brazos,  with  the  reported  loss  of  seventy-two  killed, 
wounded,  and  missing,  including  Captain  Temple  and  Lieu- 
tenant Sedvvick,  34th  Indiana,  captured.  The  actual  casualties 
were  not  over  ten  or  fifteen,  the  rest  of  the  loss  being  in  pris- 
oners.    As  derivinsr  no  little  interest  from  beiu?  an  account  of  tho 
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last  regular  engagement  in  the  war,  we  append  Slaughter's  official 
report,  although  it  seems  to  be  erroneous  and  exaggerated : 

Head-quarters  Western  Sub-District,  Texas,  ) 
In  the  Field,  May  13,  1865.      j 
Captain  L.  G.  Aldrich,  Assistant  Adjutant- General : 

We  attacked  the  enemy — about  800  strong — this  evening  at  3  o'clock, 
and  drove  him  in  confusion  eight  miles,  killing  and  wounding  about  thirty 
and  capturing  eighty  prisoners,  with  many  arms  and  accoutrements.  Owing 
to  the  scattered  condition  of  the  men,  a  halt  was  ordered.  Captain  Carring- 
ton's  command  coming  up,  he  was  again  attacked  and  driven  within  one  mile 
of  Brazos,  when  darkness  put  an  end  to  the  pursuit.  Had  not  our  artillery 
horses  broken  down,  we  would  doubtless  have  captured  the  whole  command. 
I  can  not  speak  too  highly  of  the  sagacity  of  Colonel  Ford  and  the  gal- 
lantry of  the  command.  Our  loss  was  four  or  five  severely  wounded.  We 
did  not  have  300  in  the  fight,  large  numbers  not  having  arrived. 

J.  E.  Slaughter, 
Brigadier-  Genial  Commanding. 
Official:  L.  Gr.  Aldrich,  A.  A.  Gr. 
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A  Peace  Conference  at  Hanipton  Roads.  Slavery  Abolished  in  Missouri.  Constitn- 
tional  Amendment  Abolishing  Slavery.  Passed  immediately  by  all  the  loyal  States 
except  Kentucky,  Delaware,  and  New  Jersey.  Scheme  to  burn  Northern  Cities. 
Assassination  of  President  Lincoln,  and  attempted  Assassination  of  Secretary  Sew- 
ard. Grief  of  the  Nation.  Funeral  Ceremonies.  Sympathy  of  other  Nations. 
Death  of  the  Murderer.  Apprehension  and  Trial  of  his  Accomplices.  Capture  of 
JeflF.  Davis.    President  Johnson  sworn  into  Office.     His  Policy. 

On  the  3d  day  of  February,  1865,  an  unavailing  "Peace  Con- 
ference "  was  held  in  Hampton  Roads,  on  board  the  U.  S.  steamer 
Ocean  Queen.  On  the  28th  of  December,  1864,  President  Lincoln 
gave  permission  for  Francis  P.  Blair,  sen.,  to  pass  the  Union  lines 
to  go  South  and  return,  Mr.  Blair's  desire  was  to  go  to  Rich- 
mond and  confer  with  the  rebel  authorities  on  terms  of  peace. 
But  it  was  distinctly  understood  that  he  should  not  do  or  say  any 
thing  in  an  official  capacity.  It  was  entirely  an  undertaking  of 
his  own,  not  authorized,  but  simply  permitted  by  the  Government. 

While  in  Richmond,  Mr.  Blair  had  several  interviews  with  Jef- 
ferson Davis  and  members  of  his  Cabinet.  The_  result  of  these 
interviews  was  embodied  in  a  letter  from  Mr.  Davis,  setting  forth 
that  he  was  "  willing  now,  as  heretofore,  to  enter  into  negotiations 
for  the  restoration  of  peace."  He  was  "willing  to  send  a  conamis- 
sioner,  whenever  he  had  reason  to  suppose  it  would  be  received, 
or  to  receive  one  from  the  United  States  Government."  Mr. 
Blair  returned  to  Washington  and  showed  Mr.  Davis's  letter  to 
the  President.  Mr.  Lincoln  delivered  to  Mr.  Blair  the  following 
letter : 
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Washington,  January  18,  1863. 
F.  P.  Blair,  Esq.: 

Sir — You  have  shown  me  Mr.  Davis's  letter  to  you  on  the  12th  inst. 
You  may  say  to  him  that  I  have  constantly  been,  am  now,  and  shall  con- 
tinue ready  to  receive  any  agent  whom  he,  or  any  other  influential  person 
now  resisting  the  national  authority,  may  informally  send  me,  with  a  view 
of  securing  peace  to  our  common  country.  A.  Lincoln. 

This  letter  was  handed  to  Mr.  Davis  by  Mr.  Blair,  and  resulted 
in  the  rebel  government  sending  Alexander  II.  Stevens,  R.  M.  T. 
Hunter  and  Judge  J.  A.  Campbell  to  consult  with  Mr.  Lincoln  on 
terms  of  peace.  Mr.  Seward  met  these  commissioners  in  Hamp- 
ton Roads,  near  Fortress  Monroe.  The  commissioners,  however, 
insisted  upon  proceeding  to  Washington,  to  confer  with  Mr.  Lin- 
coln direct.  On  being  notified  of  this  desire,  Mr.  Lincoln  pro- 
ceeded to  Fortress  Monroe,  where  he  met  the  commissioners  on 
the  morning  of  February  3.  The  interview  lasted  about  four 
hours,  and  was  entirely  informal  and  verbal.  The  rebel  commis- 
sioners desired  an  armistice  for  an  indefinite  period,  in  order  that 
negotiations  might  be  entered  into  for  a  permanent  peace,  the 
blockade  of  the  coast  to  be  raised,  the  armies  to  be  withdrawn, 
and,  in  fact,  every  thing  to  be  placed  in  almost  the  same  position 
occupied  before  the  war  commenced.  Such  propositions  could 
not  be  entertained  for  a  moment  by  the  Administration.  Mr.  Lin- 
coln laid  down  the  following  as  the  only  basis  upon  which  he 
would  agree  to  a  cessation  of  hostilities : 

First.  The  restoration  of  the  national  authority  throughout  all  the  states. 

Second.  No  receding  by  the  Jjxecutive  of  the  United  States  on  the  slavery 
question  from  the  position  assumed  thereon  in  his  late  annual  message  to 
Congress,  and  in  the  preceding  documents. 

Third.  No  cessation  of  hostilities  short  of  an  end  of  the  war,  and  the 
disbanding  of  all  the  forces  hostile  to  the  Government. 

The  commissioners  having  no  authority  to  conclude  definite 
terms,  returned  to  Richmond.  Mr.  Lincoln  had  got  the  better 
of  them  in  this  diplomatic  tilt,  and  returned  to  Washington  with 
the  consciousness  of  having  deprived  the  rebel  authorities  of  their 
hypocritical  assertions  of  even  desiring  peace  short  of  entire  sepa- 
ration. 

On  the  7th  day  of  February,  the  Legislature  of  Missouri  ratified 
the  constitutional  amendment  abolishing  slavery  with  but  two  dis- 
senting votes  in  the  Senate,  and  four  in  the  House.  Previous  to 
this  action,  the  Missouri  State  Convention  passed  the  following 
ordinance,  by  a  vote  of  sixty  to  four : 

Be  it  ordained  hy  the  people  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  in,  convention  as- 
$embled,  That  hereafter  in  this  State  there  shall  be  neither  slavery  or  in- 
voluntary servitude,  except  in  punishment  of  crime,  whereof  the  party  shall 
have  been  duly  convicted. 

A  day  long  to  be  remembered  in  the  annals  of  American  poll- 
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tics,  was  the  31st  day  of  Jannar^^  1865.     On  this  day  the  House 
of  Representatives  passed  the  following  joint  resolution : 

Be  it  resolved  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States,  in  Congress  assembled,  tuo-thirds  of  loth  Houses  concurring,  That  the 
following  articles  be  proposed  to  the  Legiplatures  of  the  several  states  as 
an  ameuduient  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States;  when  ratified  by 
three-fourths  of  said  Legislatures,  shall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
as  a  part  of  the  said  Constitution,  namely: 

Article  13.  Section  1.  Neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude,  ex- 
cept as  a  punishment  for  crime,  whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  duly 
convicted,  shall  exist  within  the  United  States,  or  any  place  subject  to  their 
jurisdiction. 

Section  2.  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  this  article  by  appropriate 
legislation. 

The  vote  on  the  passage  of  this  resolution  stood  119  for  to  36 
against,  being  two  votes  more  in  its  favor  than  the  requisite  two- 
thirds.  This  resolution  passed  the  Senate  April  8,  1864,  hy  a  vote 
of  38  for  to  6  against — six  Senators  not  voting.  It  came  up  in 
the  House  May  31,  1864,  and  was  lost,  there  being  only  95  votes 
for  to  66  against. 

This  amendment  of  the  Constitution  was  afterward  voted  on  by 
the  Legislatures  of  the  loyal  states,  and  passed  by  all  except  Ken- 
tucky, Delaware,  and  Kew  Jersey.  It  was  afterward  passed  by 
the  requisite  number  of  states,  among  them  many  of  those  lately  in 
rebellion,  and  is  now  a  part  of  the  organic  law  of  the  Government. 

As  a  retaliatory  measure,  and  to  destroy  the  wealth  of  the 
North,  the  Confederate  authorities  conceived  the  plan  of  burning 
Northern  cities  and  towns.  It  was  a  part  of  their  programme 
to  lay  the  cities  of  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Cincinnati, 
Chicago,  and  other  places  in  ashes,  and  thus  to  cripple  the  re- 
sources of  the  Government,  and  cause  a  diversion  of  the  forces 
operating  against  them.  Several  hotels  and  public  buildings  were 
burned  in  New  York,  among  them  Barnum's  Museum,  causing 
immense  loss  of  property  and  some  loss  of  life.  The  fiendishness 
of  such  acts  could  only  rest  with  such  men  as  tliose  engaged  in 
efforts  to  destroy  the  Government.  The  perpetrators  of  these  out- 
rages soon  found  themselves  in  a  tight  jjlace.  Their  movements 
were  w^atched.  Every  suspected  person  found  himself  under  the 
strictest  surveillance.  Detectives  were  placed  on  the  track  of 
strangers,  and  the  rebel  emissaries  concluded  to  leave  for  Canada 
for  a  brief  season.  One  of  their  nimiber,  Robert  C.  Kennedy,  was 
arrested  in  Detroit,  Michigan,  disguised  and  under  an  assumed 
name,  and  attempting  to  get  through  to  the  South.  Kennedy 
was  tried  and  convicted  of  acting  as  a  spy,  and  also  of  carrying 
on  an  unlawful  warfare,  in  attempting  to  l3urn  the  city  of  New 
York,  and  was  hung  at  Fort  Lafayette,  in  New  York  harbor, 
March  25,  1865.  By  his  own  confession,  he  set  fire  personally  to 
four  hotels  and  Barnum's  Museum.  Thus  ended  one  of  the  most 
villainous  plots  ever  conceived  by  civilized  people  to  injure  and 
destroy  their  enemies. 
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On  the  evening  of  the  14th  of  April,  when  every  loyal  Ameri- 
can heart  was  full  of  joy  over  a  great  victory,  which  promised  the 
immediate  re-establishment  of  peace  and  good  order  in  all  the  in- 
surgent states — when  illuminations,  and  processions,  and  music, 
and  shouts,  and  speeches,  and  good  cheer  made  gay  and  glad  all 
the  cities,  and  towns,  and  villages  of  the  loyal  states — a  plot  to 
assassinate  the  President  and  his  Cabinet,  long  premeditated  and 
deliberately  planned,  culminated  in  the  shooting  of  Mr.  Lincoln, 
and  in  a  desperate  attempt  to  destroy  the  life  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  Mr.  Seward. 

It  had  been  announced  that  Mr.  Lincoln,  General  Grant,  and  a 
party  of  friends,  would  visit  Ford's  Theater,  for  the  purpose  of 
witnessing  the  performance  of  "  Our  American  Cousin,"  by  Laura 
Keene's  dramatic  company.  General  Grant  was  unexpectedly 
called  to  New  Jersey,  and  left  Washington  on  the  evening  train. 
Mr.  Lincoln  went  to  the  theater  with  reluctance,  explaining  that  he 
did  not  wish  the  audience  to  be  disappointed,  which.  General  Grant 
having  left  the  city,  it  would  be  if  he  did  not  go.  He  was  ac- 
companied by  Mrs.  Lincoln,  Miss  Clara  Harris,  and  Major  H.  R. 
Rathbone.  The  box  set  apart  for  the  President  and  friends 
was  in  the  second  tier,  to  the  right  of  the  audience.  The 
assassin  chose  for  the  moment  of  the  attack  a  period  in  the  third 
act  of  the  play,  when  there  was  a  temporary  pause  in  the  action. 
The  entrance  from  the  President's  box  was  by  a  door  from  the 
adjoining  gallery.  Having  entered  by  deceiving  the  guard,  the 
assassin  found  himself  in  a  dark  corridor,  of  which  the  wall  made 
an  acute  angle  with  the  door.  He  had  previously  gouged  a 
channel  from  the  plaster,  and  placed  near  by  a  stout  piece  of 
board,  which  he  now  inserted  between  the  wall  and  the  panel 
of  the  door.  Ingress  then  became  impossible.  He  next  turned 
toward  the  entrances  to  the  box.  These  were  two,  as  the  box, 
by  a  sliding  partition,  was  convertible  into  two,  when  desired. 
The  door  at  the  bottom  of  the  passage  was  open ;  that  nearer 
the  murderer  was  closed.  Both  had  spring-locks,  but  their 
screws  had  been  carefully  loosened  so  as  to  yield  to  a  slight  pres- 
sure if  necessary.  In  the  hither  door  a  small  hole  had  been  bored, 
through  which  to  survey  the  interior  of  the  box.  To  this  the  as- 
sassin resorted,  after  fastening  the  door  first  described,  and  discov- 
ered that  the  occupants  had  taken  seats  in  an  order  favorable  to 
his  purpose — the  President  in  an  armed-chair  nearest  the  audience, 
Mrs.  Lincoln  next,  then,  after  a  considerable  space.  Miss  Clara 
Harris  in  the  corner  nearest  the  stage,  and  Major  II.  R.  Rathbone 
on  a  lounge  along  the  further  wall.  The  report  of  a  pistol  first 
announced  the  presence  of  an  assassin,  who  uttered  the  word 
"  freedom,"  and  advanced  toward  the  front.  Major  Rathbone 
discerned  him  through  the  smoke,  and  grappled  with  him.  The 
murderer  dropped  his  pistol  and  aimed  a  violent  blow  with  a  knife 
at  the  breast  of  his  antagonist,  who  caught  the  blow  in  the  upper 
part  of  his  left  arm,  but  was  unable  to  detain  the  desperado, 
though  immediately  seizing  him  again  and  tearing  his  clothes  as 
he  vaulted  ten  or  twelve  feet  down  upon  the  open  stage,  tangling 
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his  spur  in  the  draped  flag  below  the  box,  and  stumbling  in  his  fall. 
Recovering  himself  immediately,  he  flourished  his  dagger,  shouted 
^^ Sic  semper  tyrannisF'  and  "The  South  is  avenged!"  and  re- 
treated successfully  through  the  familiar  labyrinth  of  the  theater. 
Between  the  deed  and  the  escape  there  was  not  the  lapse  of  a  min- 
ute. The  hour  was  about  half-past  ten.  There  was  only  one  pur- 
suer— Colonel  Stuart,  of  Washington — from  the  audience,  but  he 
was  outstripped. 

The  screams  of  Mrs.  Lincoln  first  disclosed  to  the  audience  the 
fact  that  the  President  had  been  shot,  when  all  present  rose  to  their 
feet,' rushing  toward  the  stage,  many  exclaiming,  "Hang  him! 
hang  him!"  The  excitement  was  of  the  wildest  possible  descrip- 
tion, and  of  course  there  was  an  abrupt  termination  to  the  theat- 
rical performance. 

There  was  a  rush  toward  the  President's  box,  when  cries  were 
heard,  "Stand  back  and  give  him  air."  "Has  any  one  stimu- 
lants?" On  immediate  examination,  it  was  found  that  Mr.  Lin- 
coln was  shot  in  the  back  of  the  head,  behind  the  left  ear,  the  ball 
traversing  an  oblique  line  to  the  right  ear.  He  was  rendered  in- 
stantaneously unconscious,  and  never  knew  friends  nor  pain  again. 
He  was  convej'ed,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Peterson, 
opposite  the  theater,  and  there  expired  next  morning  at  twenty- 
two  minutes  past  7  o'clock,  attended  by  the  principal  mem- 
bers of  his  Cabinet,  Senator  Sumner,  Major  Hay,  his  Assistant 
Secretary,  General  Halleck,  General  Meigs,  Rev.  Dr.  Gurley,  and 
several  surgeons.  Mrs.  Lincoln  and  her  son  Robert  were  in  an 
adjoining  apartment — the  former  bowed  down  with  anguish,  the 
.latter  strong  enough  to  sustain  and  console  her.  Soon  after  9 
o'clock  the  body  was  removed  to  the  White  House,  under  military 
escort. 

When  the  excitement  in  the  streets  of  Washington,  created  by 
the  assassination  of  Mr.  Lincoln  and  the  wild  rumors  associated 
with  the  horrible  crime  was  at  a  fearful  pitch,  augmented  inten- 
sity was  given  it  by  a  report  that  Secretary  Seward  had  also  been 
murdered.  The  facts  were,  that  about  10  o'clock  a  man  on  horse- 
back rode  to  the  Secretary's  house,  rang  the  bell,  and  told  the  serv- 
ant attending  upon  the  door  that  he  had  a  prescription  from  Dr. 
Verdi,  Mr.  Seward's  attending  physician,  which  he  must  deliver  to 
the  Secretary  in  person,  Mr.  Seward  being  confined  to  his  room  by 
injuries  received  a  few  days  previous,  having  been  thrown  from  a 
carriage.  The  servant  took  him  up  stairs  and  ushered  him  into 
Mr.  Frederick  Seward's  room,  where  he  delivered  the  same  mes- 
sage, but  was  assured  by  Mr.  Seward  that  he  could  not  see  his 
father.  He  then  started  to  retire,  when  he  turned,  with  an  inaudi- 
ble mutter,  and  leveled  a  blow  at  Frederick  with  a  slung-shot.  A 
scuffle  ensued,  in  which  the  assassin  used  a  knife,  and  very  seri- 
ously wounded  the  Assistant  Secretary ;  then  rushing  by  him,  he 
passed  through  the  door  into  the  father's  room.  He  found  the 
Secretary  in  charge  of  his  nurse,  and,  with  a  violent  rush,  drew 
his  knife  and  struck  the  Secretary  several  times.  The  nurse  (Mr. 
Robinson)  grappled  him.      Disengaging  himself  by  the  use  of  his 
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knife,  he  darted  ont,  when  he  encountered  Major  Clarence  Seward, 
who  seized  him  and  endeavored  to  detain  him,  without  knowing 
the  horrid  tragedy  he  had  enacted.  He  again  used  his  knife,  but 
was  most  eager  to  escape,  and  as  soon  as  he  cut  himself  loose  fled 
to  the  outer  door,  mounted  his  horse,  and  was  ofl"  before  the  in- 
mates of  the  house  could  give  general  alarm.  A  surgeon  was 
promptly  called,  who  discovered  that,  in  haste  and  eagerness, 
the  assassin  had  missed  his  mark,  and  had  only  inflicted  a  slight 
wound  on  the  Secretary's  face,  but  had  severely,  if  not  mortally, 
wounded  Frederick  Seward,  his  skull  being  fractured. 

The  assassin  at  the  Seward  mansion  was  unrecognized,  but  the 
wretch  who  tired  the  shot  which  made  the  President  a  martyr 
was  distinctly  identified  by  several  actors  and  attendants  at  the 
theater  as  John  Wilkes  Booth,  an  actor  of  some  reputation,  and  a 
son  of  the  distinguished  tragedian,  Junius  Brutus  Booth.  His 
hat,  which  he  left  in  the  President's  box,  and  a  spur,  which  fell  as 
he  sprang  upon  the  stage,  were  identified  as  his  property. 

The  police  force  of  Washington  was  promptly  aroused  and  put 
actively  at  work,  and  every  road  leading  out  of  the  city  was  im- 
mediately picketed,  but  the  only  tidings  gained  of  the  assassin  were: 
that  Booth  had  escaped  upon  a  horse,  which  was  held  in  waiting 
for  him  by  a  boy  in  an  alley  near  the  theater. 

When,  on  the  morning  of  April  15,  by  telegrams  to  the  news- 
papers, and  by  official  dispatches  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  the 
news  that  the  President  had  been  murdered,  and  that  a  plot  to  mur- 
der other  prominent  Government  oflicers  had  been  frustrated  onl}' 
by  accident,  was  communicated  to  the  peoy)le,  the  nation's  joy  was 
turned  to  mourning.  Flags,  which  had  been  hung  out  as  tokens 
of  rejoicing,  were  draped  in  mourning,  business  was  suspended, 
emblems  of  sorrow  were  displayed  on  nearly  every  dwelling-house 
in  the  loyal  states;  and  public  meetings — spontaneous  gatherings 
of  the  people — expressive  of  unfeigned  regret  and  intense  indigna- 
tion, were  held  in  a  large  majority  of  their  cities,  towns,  and  vil- 
lages. 

The  body,  after  lying  in  state  at  the  National  Capitol,  was 
taken  to  Springfield,  Illinois,  for  final  sepulture.  All  along  the 
route  the  evidences  of  mourning  were  displayed,  and  in  all  the 
cities,  from  Washington  to  Springfield,  the  same  distinguished 
honors  were  paid  to  the  remains  of  the  martyred  Chief-Magistrate 
of  the  nation. 

Foreign  nations,  too,  joined  in  the  general  grief  Of  all  the 
rare  and  wonderful  revelations  of  human  emotion  elicited  by  the 
march  of  great  events,  during  the  last  four  years,  that  with  which 
the  sentient  world  quivered  in  response  to  the  outrage  perpetrated 
upon  the  American  people,  on  the  14th  of  April,  was  the  most 
marvelous.  The  blow  which  murdered  Abraham  Lincoln  not  only 
wounded  the  heart  of  the  Western  Continent,  but  stirred  humanity 
to  its  profoundest  depths  throughout  the  civilized  world — not  with 
sympathy  merely  for  the  peculiarly  bereaved  nation,  but  with  the 
rage  and  anguish  of  a  personal  wrong  and  loss. 

Immediately  after  the  funeral  ceremonies  of  the  late  President 
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were  over,  Secretary  Stanton  ofiered  a  large  reward  for  the  appre- 
hension of  the  assassins.  Stimulated  by  the  rewards,  and  to  bring 
the  murderers  to  justice,  every  effort  was  put  forth  by  soldiers 
and  civilians  for  their  apprehension.  J.  Wilkes  Booth  was  charged 
£S  principal ;  Jefferson  Davis,  George  N.  Sanders,  Beverly  Tucker, 
Jacob  Thompson,  Clement  C.  Clay,  William  C.  Cleary,  and  other 
Confederate  agents  in  Canada,  as  instigators  of  the  crime. 

J.  Wilkes  Booth  was  chased  by  Government  detectives  and 
others,  and  finally  found,  in  company  with  David  C.  Ilerold,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Bowling  Green,  Virginia.  Booth  resisted  the 
atempt  to  arrest  him,  and,  in  the  struggle,  was  shot  by  Sergeant 
Boston  Corbett,  of  company  I,  16th  New  York  cavalry,  and  died 
th.'ee  hours  after  receiving  his  wound.  His  companion,  Herold, 
Wffi  arrested  and  taken  back  to  Washington. 

A.  large  number  of  other  arrests  were  made,  and  David  C.  Her- 
old, George  A.  Atzerodt,  Lewis  Payne,  Mary  E.  Surratt,  Michael 
O'laughlin,  Samuel  Arnold,  Dr.  Mudd,  and  Edward  Spangler 
we"e  held  for  trial  as  accomplices  of  Booth. 

A  Military  Commission  was  ordered  to  convene  for  the  trial  of 
the  conspirators,  with  Major-General  Hunter  as  President.  The 
tral  commenced  May  10,  and  lasted  nearly  two  months.  Every 
advantage  was  given  to  the  prisoners  for  defense ;  but  the  court 
fomd  them  guilty,  and  sentenced  David  C.  Herold,  George  A. 
Aticrodt,  Lewis  Payne,  and  Mary  E.  Surratt  to  be  hanged;  and 
Mbhael  O'Laughlin,  Samuel  Arnold,  and  Samuel  A.  Mudd,  to  be 
confined  to  hard  labor  for  life,  and  Edward  Spangler  to  be  con- 
finsd  at  hard  labor  for  six  years. 

President  Johnson  approved  the  above  findings,  and  ordered  the 
prisoners  sentenced  to  hard  labor  to  be  imprisoned  in  the  Albany 
Penitentiary. 

The  sentence  of  death  was  executed  upon  the  culprits  on  the 
7th  day  of  July,  as  ordered.  Those  sentenced  to  hard  labor  in  the 
ybany  I'enitentiary  were  sent  to  the  Dry  Tortugas,  and  placed  at 
abor  on  the  fortifications. 

John  H.  Surratt,  a  son  of  one  of  the  culprits,  was  also  deeply 
inplicated  in  the  plot,  but  he  succeeded  in  making  his  escape,  and 
i  now  a  wandering  outcast. 

Thus  has  a  speedy  retribution  overtaken  the  perpetrators  of  one 
<f  the  foulest  crimes  ever  committed  against  a  civilized  people. 

While  negotiations  for  the  surrender  of  Johnston's  army  were 
pnding  at  lialeigh,  Jefierson  Davis  was  making  his  -way  toward 
tie  Mississippi  River,  with  the  intention  of  passing  into  Texas, 
tere  to  continue  the  strife.  Efibrts  were  made  for  his  capture  by. 
te  army,  and,  to  stimulate  to  greater  exertion,  large  rewards  were 
(ffered  for  his  apprehension.  "General  Wilson,  being  apprised  of 
javis's  probable  route,  put  his  vrhole  available  cavalry  force  in 
jirsuit,  sending  squads  in  all  directions.  The  Mississippi  River 
Tas  patrolled  by  gunboats  to  prevent  his  crossing,  and  the  coast 
<f  Georgia  and  Florida  was  watched  day  and  night.  General 
7ilson's  report  of  the  capture  is  given  in  the  following  dispatch 
t>  the  Secretary  of  War : 
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Macon,  Ga.,  9:30  A.  M.,  May  13. 

To  Hon.  E.  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War : 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Harden,  commanding  1st  Wisconsin,  has  just  armed 
from  Irwinsville.  He  struck  Davis's  trail  at  Dublin,  Lawrence  County,  on 
the  evening  of  the  7th,  and  followed  him  closely,  night  and  day,  through 
the  pine  wilderness  of  Alligator  Creek  and  Green  Swamp,  via  Cumberland, 
to  Irwinsville.  At  Cumberland  Colonel  Harden  met  Colonel  Pritchard, 
with  150  picked  men  and  horses  of  the  4th  Michigan.  Harden  folloved 
the  trail  directly  south,  while  Pritchard,  having  fresher  horses,  pusaed 
down  the  Ocraulgee  toward  Hopewell,  and  thence  by  House  Creek  to  Ir- 
winsville, arriving  there  at  midnight  of  the  9th.  Jeff.  Davis  had  not  ar- 
rived. From  citizens  Pritchard  learned  that  his  party  were  encamped  two 
miles  out  of  the  town.  He  made  his  dispositions,  and  surrounded  the 
camp  before  day.  Harden  had  encamped  two  miles,  as  he  afterward  learned, 
from  Davis.  The  trail  being  too  iudi.stiuct  to  follow,  he  pushed  on  at  3 
A.  M.,  and  had  gone  but  little  more  than  a  mile  when  his  advance  tvere 
fired  upon  by  men  of  the  4th  Michigan.  A  figbt  ensued,  both  partiei  ex- 
hibiting the  greatest  determination.  Fifteen  minutes  elapsed  before  the 
mistake  was  discovered. 

The  firing  in  this  skirmish  was  the  first  warning  Davis  received.  The 
captors  report  that  he  hastily  put  on  one  of  his  wife's  dresses  and  stiTt^d 
for  the  woods,  closely  followed  by  our  men,  who  at  first  thought  hin  a 
woman,  but,  discovering  his  boots  while  running,  suspected  his  sex  at  OQce. 
The  race  was  a  short  one,  and  the  rebel  President  was  soon  brought  to  aay. 
He  brandished  a  bowie-knife  of  elegant  pattern,  and  showed  signs  of  bjttle, 
but  yielded  promptly  to  the  persuasions  of  the  Captain's  revolver,  witriout 
compelling  the  men  to  fire.  He  expressed  great  indignation  at  the  energy 
with  which  he  was  pursued,  saying  that  he  thought  our  Government  was 
more  magnanimous  than  to  hunt  down  women  and  children.  Mrs.  Eavis 
remarked  to  Colonel  Harden,  after  the  excitement  was  over,  that  "  the  me> 
had  better  not  provoke  the  President,  as  he  might  hurt  some  of  'em."       i 

Reagan  behaves  himself  with  becoming  dignity  and  resignation.  Tl« 
parties  were  evidently  making  for  the  coast.  J.  H.  Wilson,  [ 

Brevet  Major- General. 

Davis  was  immediately  taken  to  Fortress  Monroe  and  confine! 
in  one  of  the  casemates  of  the  fortress,  prepared  for  him,  and  a 
strong  guard  placed  over  him  to  prevent  escape  or  I'escne.  Arl 
there  he  still  remains,  a  culprit,  to  be  tried  for  his  acts  of  treasai 
against  tlie  constitutional  Government  of  the  United  States. 

On  the  morning  of  the  15th  of  April,  1865,  ofiicial  notice  of  tie 
death  of  the  late  President,  Abraham  Lincoln,  was  given  by  the  heals 
of  Departments  to  Andrew  Johnson,  Vice-President,  upon  whoB, 
under  the  Constitution,  devolved  the  office  of  President.  Mr.  Johi- 
8on,  upon  receiving  this  notice,  appeared  before  the  Hon.  Salmon  *. 
Chase,  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  and  assumed  its  dutia 
and  functions.  At  12  o'clock  the  President  met  the  heads  of  B- 
partraents  in  Cabinet,  meeting  at  the  Treasury  building. 

William  Hunter,  Esq.,  was  appointed  Acting  Secretary  of  Stat, 
during  the  disability  of  Mr.  Seward  and  his  son  Frederick  Sewad, 
the  Assistant  Secretary. 

The  President  formally  announced  that  he  desired  to  retain  t!e 
present  Secretaries  of  Departments  of  his  Cabinet,  and  they  shoild 
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go  on  and  discharge  the  respective  duties  in  the  same  manner  as 
before  the  deplorable  event  that  had  changed  the  head  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  Johnson  announced  that  it  would  be  his  earnest  endeavor  to 
carry  out  the  policy  of  his  predecessor,  as  previously  discussed  and 
arranged  by  the  Cabinet,  and  that  all  his  energies  would  be  devoted 
to  the  promotion  and  maintenance  of  peace  and  the  reconstruction 
of  the  Union  as  established  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  iSTow  that  armed  resistance  to  the  Federal  Government 
had  been  overthrown,  his  policy  would  be  leniency  to  the  deluded 
masses,  but  the  leaders  should  be  held  to  strict  accountability  for 
their  crimes. 

On  the  29th  day  of  May  he  caused  to  be  issued  the  following 
proclamation  of  amnesty : 

Washington,  Monday,  May  29,  1865. 

Whereas,  The  President  of  the  United  States,  on  the  eighth  day  of 
December,  A.  D.  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three,  and  on  the  twenty- 
sixth  day  of  March,  A.  D.  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-four,  did,  with  the 
object  to  suppress  the  existing  rebellion,  to  induce  all  persons  to  return  to 
their  loyalty,  and  to  restore  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  issue 
proclamations  offering  amnesty  and  pardon  to  certain  persons  who  had 
directly  or  by  implication  participated  in  the  said  rebellion  ;  and. 

Whereas,  Many  persons  who  had  so  engaged  in  said  rebellion  have,  since 
the  issuance  of  said  proclamation,  failed  or  neglected  to  take  the  benefits 
offered  thereby ;  and, 

Whereas,  Many  persons  who  have  been  justly  deprived  of  all  claim  to 
amnesty  and  pardon  thereunder,  by  reason  of  their  participation  directly  or 
by  implication  in  said  rebellion,  and  continued  in  hostility  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  since  the  date  of  said  proclamation,  now  desire 
to  apply  for  and  obtain  amnesty  and  pardon. 

To  the  end,  therefore,  that  the  authority  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  may  be  restored,  and  that  peace,  order,  and  freedom  may  be  re- 
established, I,  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  do  pro- 
claim and  declare  that  I  hereby  grant  to  all  persons  who  have  directly  or 
indirectly  participated  in  the  existing  rebellion,  except  as  hereinafter  ex- 
cepted, amnesty  and  pardon,  with  restoration  of  all  rights  of  property,  ex- 
cept as  to  slaves,  and  except  in  cases  where  legal  proceedings  under  the 
laws  of  the  United  States,  providing  for  the  confiscation  of  property  of 
persons  engaged  in  rebellion  have  been  instituted;  but  on  the  condition, 
nevertheless,  that  every  such  person  shall  take  and  subscribe  the  following 
oath  or  affirmation,  and  thenceforward  keep  and  maintain  said  oath  invio- 
late, and  which  oath  shall  be  registered  for  permanent  preservation,  and 
shall  be  of  tlie  tenor  and  effect  following,  to-wit: 

"  I, ,  do  solemnly  swear,  or  affirm,  in  presence  of  Almighty 

God,  that  I  will  henceforth  faithfully  support  and  defend  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Union  of  the  states  thereunder;  and  that  I 
will,  in  like  manner,  abide  by  and  faithfully  support  all  laws  and  proclama- 
tions which  have  been  made  during  the  existing  rebellion  with  reference  to 
the  emancipation  of  slaves.     So  help  me  God." 

The  following  classes  of  persons  are  excepted  from  the  benefits  of  this 
proclamation : 

First.  All  who  are  or  shall  have  been  pretended  civil  or  diplomatic  offi- 
cers, or  otherwise  domestic  or  foreign  agents,  of  the  pretended  Confederate 
Government 
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Sfeeond.  All  who  left  judicial  stations  under  tlie  United  States  to  aid  the 
rebellion. 

Third.  All  who  shall  have  been  military  or  naval  officers  of  said  pre- 
tended Confederate  Govornment  above  the  rank  of  colonel  in  the  army,  or 
lieutenant  in  the  navy. 

Fourth.  All  who  left  seats  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  aid 
the  rebellion. 

Fifth.  All  who  resigned  or  tendered  resignations  of  their  commissions  in 
the  Army  or  Navy  of  the  United  States  to  evade  duty  in  resisting  the 
rebellion. 

Sixth.  All  who  have  engaged  in  any  way  in  treating  otherwise  than  law- 
fully as  prisoners  of  war  persons  found  in  the  United  States  service  as  offi- 
cers, soldiers,  seamen,  or  in  other  capacities. 

Seventh.  All  persons  who  have  been  or  are  absentees  from  the  United 
States,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  rebellion. 

Eighth.  All  military  and  naval  officers  in  the  rebel  service  who  were 
educated  by  the  (Jovernmeut  in  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  or 
the  United  States  Naval  Academy. 

Ninth.  All  persons  who  held  the  pretended  offices  of  Governors  of  states 
in  insurrection  against  the  United  States. 

Tenth.  All  persons  who  left  their  homes  within  the  jurisdiction  and  pro- 
tection of  the  United  States,  and  passed  beyond  the  Federal  military  lines 
into  the  so-called  Confederate  States,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  rebell- 
ion. 

Eleventh.  Ai\  persons  who  have  been  engaged  in  the  destruction  of  the 
commerce  of  the  United  States  upon  the  high  seas,  and  all  persons  who 
have  made  raids  into  the  United  States  from  Canada,  or  been  engaged  in 
destroying  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  upon  the  lakes  and  rivers 
that  separate  the  British  Provinces  from  the  United  States. 

Twelfth.  All  persons  who,  at  the  time  when  they  seek  to  obtain  the 
benefits  hereof  by  taking  the  oath  herein  prescribed,  are  in  military,  naval, 
or  civil  confinement  or  custody,  or  under  bonds  of  the  civil,  military,  or 
naval  authorities  or  agents  of  the  United  States  as  prisoners  of  war,  or 
persons  detained  for  offenses  of  any  kind  either  before  or  after  conviction. 

Thirteenth.  All  persons  who  have  voluntarily  participated  in  said  rebell- 
ion, and  the  estimated  value  of  whose  taxable  property  is  over  twenty 
thousand  dollars. 

Fourteenth.  All  persons  who  have  taken  the  oath  of  amnesty  as  pre- 
scribed in  the  President's  proclamation  of  December  8,  A.  D.  1863,  or  an 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Government  of  the  Unjted  States  since  the  date 
of  said  proclamation,  and  who  have  not  thenceforward  kept  and  maintained 
the  same  inviolate :  Provided,  That  special  application  may  be  made  to  the 
President  for  pardon  by  any  person  belonging  to  the  excepted  classes,  and 
such  clemency  will  be  liberally  extended  as  may  be  consistent  with  the  facts 
of  the  case,  and  the  peace  and  dignity  of  the  United  States. 

The  Secretary  of  State  will  establish  rules  and  regulations  for  adminis- 
tering and  recording  the  said  amnesty  oath,  so  as  to  insure  its  benefit  to 
the  people,  and  guard  the  Government  against  fraud. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the  seal 
of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington,  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  May,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-five,  and  of  the 
independence  of  the  United  States  the  eighty-ninth. 

Andrew  Johnson. 
[By  the  President.]     Wm.  H.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State. 
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Our  task,  kind  reader,  is  finished.  Through  more  than  four 
years  of  war  and  carnage,  such  as  but  few  nations  have  ever  felt, 
we  have  gone  step  by  step,  and  have  given  a  faithful  history  of  the 
most  important  events;  but  to  have  given  a  complete  history  of 
the  many  incidents  which  have  been  concomitant  portions  of  this 
gigantic  war  would  require  many  volumes  the  size  of  this. 

With  you,  we  rejoice  that  the  principal  objects  of  this  great  con- 
test, on  the  part  of  the  constitutional  authorities  of  the  Grovern- 
ment — the  Integrity  and  Perpetuity  of  the  American  Union,  the 
Supremacy  of  the  Constitution  and  Laws — have  been  attained. 
The  combined  efforts  of  traitors  and  demagogues,  domestic  and 
foreign,  with  all  the  aid  and  sympathy  England  and  France  could 
render,  without  open  declaration  of  war — money,  ships,  arms,  sup- 
plies of  all  kinds  of  war  material — have  failed  to  destroy  this 
grand  Temple  of  Liberty.  The  questions  of  the  ''Right  of  Seces- 
sion," "  State  Rights,"  and  the  Nationalization  of  Slavery,  have 
been  settled  forever.  The  South  staked  all  upon  the  issue,  and 
lost.  The  "  Southern  Confederacy "  exists  only  as  the  remem- 
brance of  a  troubled  dream.  Its  proud  armies  have  been  de- 
stroyed. Their  hope  of  honor  was  in  success.  Success  would 
change  the  dishonor  of  criminal  revolt  to  the  dignity  of  revolutiooij 
and  youth  and  age  were  called  upon  to  contribute  to  this  end — ■ 
even  the  despised  African,  galled  by  centuries  of  bondage,  was  in- 
voked to  save  the  sinking  honor  of  his  chivalrous  oppressor.  But 
the  fiat  of  the  Almighty  had  gone  forth  against  them,  and  they 
were  compelled  to  bow  to  the  decrees  of  Fate.  With  the  fall  of 
their  armies,  Shivery  fell.  Universal  Freedom  is  now  a  part  of 
the  fundamental  law  of  the  land.  From  the  Lakes  to  the  Gulf, 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  no  slave  now  treads  its  soil.  The 
shackles  have  been  stricken  from  the  limbs  of  four  millions  of 
blacks;  and  nearly  as  many  "poor  whites"  in  the  South,  scarcely 
superior  in  intelligence  or  social  position,  have  been  released  from 
a  condition  but  little  removed  from  slavery.  This  vast  multitude 
has  been  thrown  upon  the  generosity  and  protection  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  people,  to  be  educated  and  elevated  to  a  condi- 
tion of  intelligence  and  self-reliance  necessary  to  the  dignity  of 
American  citizenship.  To  accomplish  this  will  task  to  the  utmost 
the  energies  and  forbearance  of  every  patriot  and  philanthropist 
in  the  land. 

Glorious  America!  the  asylum  of  the  oppressed  of  all  nations, 
rising  from  her  sackcloth  and  ashes,  reinvigorated  by  the  desola- 
tions of  war,  shall  work  out  her  glorious  destiny,  and  teach  the 
crumbling  despotisms  of  the  Old  World  that  man,  enlightened  by 
the  principles  of  free  institutions,  is  capable  of  self-government. 
All  hail !  America!  well  hast  thou  earned  the  honor  of  being 

"  The  land  of  tUe  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave." 
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